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THE  desire  that  has  been  generally  expressed, 
to  have  the  Agricultural  Surveys  of  the 
Kingdom  reprinted,  with  the  additional  Gsmmu- 
nications  which  have  been  received  since  the  Ori- 
oiNAL  Reports  were  circulated,  has  induced  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  come  to  a  resolution 
to  reprint  such  as  appear  on  the  vhole  fit  for  publi< 
cation. 

Jt  is  proper  at  the  same  time  to  add,  that  the 
Board  does  not  consider  itself  responsible  for  every 
statement  contained  in  the  Reports  thus  reprinted, 
and  that  it  will  thankfully  acknowledge  any  ad- 
ditioiul  information  which  may  still  be  communi- 
cated. 


H.  B.  hetlen  to  tke  Board  may  be  addreued  to  Sir  JniiN 
SiKClAlB,  Bart.  M.  P.  the  Piaiilmi.  Na.  32,  Sackville-Ureet, 
PiccadUfy,  Ltmrion. 
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A  Board  established  for  itte  purpose  of  making  e«ry  ex- 
aenli*!  inifuiry  into  (lie  agricultural  st»le,  and  tlic  mtaiu  of 
promoting  ihu  internal  impi'oscmeni  of  »  puwerful  empire, 
will  npceisuity  have  it  In  view  m  examine  ihe  sourcei  of 
public  prosperit]',  in  regard  to  various  important  partkulnn. 
Perhaps  tUe  following  is  the  most  natural  order  for  oatrying 
od  Mieh  important  I'livr^iitiiationa ;  namely,  to  aMcrtain, 

1 .  The  riches  to  be  obtained  from  the  surface  of  (he  fui- 
tionftl  territory. 

C  The  mineral  or  subterraneous  treasures  of  which  the 
caantry  U  possessed. 

3.  The  wealth  to  be  derived  from  lis  strearoi,  rivers,  ca- 
nils,  inland  oavigationa,  coasts,  and  fishenes.     /Vud, 

4.  The  means  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  people, 
in  regard  to  their  health,  their  industry,  and  morals, 
t'ouoded  on  a  ttiuUtkai  survey,  or  a  minute  and  careful 
iiujuiry  into  the  actual  state  of  every  parochial  district 
in  the  kingdom,  and  the  circumstaocesof  its  inhabitants. 

Under  one  or  other  of  the«e  heada,  every  point  of  real  im- 
portance, that  can  tend  lo  promote  the  general  happiness  of  a 
great  nation,  seems  to  be  included. 

Investigations  of  so  extensive  and  eo  complicated  a  na- 
ture, must  require,  it  is  evident,  a  considerable  space  of  time 
before  they  can  be  completed.     DiSering  indeed  in  many 
from  each  other,  it  Is  belter,  ptrhaps,  that  they  should 
■udertaken  at  dillerent  periods,  and  separately  considered, 
ler  that  impression  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  hitlierto 
:ed  its  attenliun  to  the  first  point  only,  namely,  ihecul- 
:ion  of  the  surface,  and  the  resources  to  be  derived  from  it. 
That  the  facts  essential  for  wch  an  investigation  mi^ht  be 
"lect«d  with  more  celerity  and  advantage,  a  number  of  in- 
ligent  and  respectable  individuals  were  appointed  to  fur- 
nish the  Board  with  accounts  of  the  slate  of  husbandry,  and 
the  means  of  improving  the  difTerent  districts  of  the  king- 
The  returns  they  sent  were  printed,  and  ciri^ulaled 
every  uMni  the  Board  of  Agricalture  could  devise,  in 
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the  dittficU  to  wbith  ibty  rcspcctitely  tclaled  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  thnt  circDlatJon.  a  grent  mus  or  ailditional  tbIu- 
able  infaniiation  hu  bc«n  obtained.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
niunicalinij-  ihat  iufonnarion  to  the  public  in  general,  but 
more  espctially  to  ihuse  countitu  the  most  interesied  therein, 
the  Board  h«»  ri'solved  to  reprint  the  Siirirey  of  each  Coun- 
ty, a«  won  »»  it  fiecineil  to  be  tit  for  publication  ;  and  sunonf^ 
tcverabe(|ually  advanced,  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Lancaster, 
and  Mid-Lothian,  wtre  pitched  upon,  for  the  comnience- 
Bifnt  of  the  projMied  publication.  When  all  these  Surreys 
shall  have  been  thus  re-printed,  it  will  he  attended  wiih  lit- 
tle difficulty  to  draw  up  an  abstract  of  ibe  whole,  {which 
will  not  probably  ixcced  two  or  iliree  volumes  quarto)  to  be 
laid  before  His  Majesty  and  both  t!ouv-«  of  Parliameni ; 
and  aftertrards,  a  general  Report,  on  the  present  slate  of  the 
country,  and  ihr  means  of  iu  iniprovemcnt,  may  be  tysie- 
matically  arranged  according  to  the  various  subjects  cnn- 
nectcd  with  agrlcullure.  Thus  every  individual  iu  the  king- 
ilom  may  bavir, 

1.  An  account   of  ihe  husbandry  of  bis  own  particular 

'2.  A  general  view  of  the  agricullural  slate  of  the  kingdom 
at  lar^r,  according  to  the  counties,  or  districts,  into 
which  it  is  divided;  or, 
3.  An  arranged  system  of  information  on  af^iculiura)  sub- 
jects, whether  accumulait^l  bv   the   Board  since  ita 
establishment,  or  previously  known : 
Anil  thus  inlbnnaiion  rcspeciin^g  the  slate  of  the  kingdom, 
and  Agricultural  knowledge  in  geuernl,  will  be  atlamable 
with  every  possible  oilvantage. 


Id  reprinting  these  Reports,  it  wa<  judgi^d  nrccsiary.  that 
tliey  should  b«  ilrann  up  according  to  one  uniform  model ; 
and  after  Cully  conaiderinp  the  subject,  the  following  furni 
WW  pitche<l  upon,  as  one  that  would  indode  in  it  all  Ihc  par- 
ticalari  which  it  «a»  neceiHiir\- to  notice  in  an  Aftriculmral 
Surrey.  An  lb«  other  Rrporti  will  tie  reprinted  in  the  same 
manTUsr,  the  reader  will  thus  b<;  enabled  to  lind  out.  at  unce, 
where  any  point  is  trctied  oti  lo  which  be  may  wish  to  di- 
r«ci  his  attention. 
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BEFORE  fHtnuing  the  following  Report,  tlie  reader  will 
be  plaased  tg  attenJ  to  a  few  Pielimuury  Remarks.     They 

I.  The  original  Report,  or  Ceneral  View  of  the  Agricul- 
ture of  the  County  of  Aberdeen,  which  was  drawn  up 
tiy  Dr.  James  Anderson,  in  171)3,  and  printed  in  I7S4. 

IL  The  Le»oos  in  Agriculture,  which  the  County  of  Aber- 
detacBU^iye  to  other  counties  of  the  Uiuted  Kingdom. 

HI.  The  principal  errors  or  defects,  in  the  practice  of  this 
county,  which  we  uught  to  conect  or  supply,  from 
the  knowledge  which  we  now  hsre  of  the  better  prac- 
ti«  of  other  counties. 

I.  Aa  to  the  original  Sorreyof  Aberdeenihire:— The  first 
gOMnl  Tiew  of  the  Agricultare  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen 
was  prepaFed  byDr.  J*Mt$  Andcriok;  was  priniod  by  the 
Ba«rd  of  Agriculture  with  a  brond  marKin  I'ur  corrections  aai 
•dditioiu ;  and  was  very  sefierally  circulated,  for  that  purpoie, 
witfaetu  any  intention  of  publishing  it  in  ils  original  shape. 
Owing  In  the  Doctor's  not  being  a  native  of  tbc  county^-— to 
hi*  haVing  removed  to  Edinburgh  some  years  before  he  drew 
«p  tb*  Report, — uid,  in  particular,  to  bin  not  being  act^uaia- 
•■4  witk  iti  geography,  and  other  matters  of  detail,  ihere 
wen  some  inaccuracies  in  bis  work,  which  otherwise  had 
(Tt»i  merit,  and  shews  a  general  knowledge  both  of  the 
priadplca  and  practice  of  agriculture.  His  Report,  however, 
wa>  tben,and  still  will  be,  read  to  great  advantage,  by  thoae 
wbo  can  overlook  minute  circumstances,  and  make  allowance 
r*r  ihoM  laisulus,  ia  the  work  of  a  man  of  learning  and 
pun.  whkb  in  bw situation  were  really  unavoidable. 

As  Cr.  AjijiEMMMi't  Report  U  in  many  hands,  and  contains 
■web  valaabW  iutormatiou,  wherever  any  ifflportant  matter 
•f  fact  it  nlated  by  htm,  I  he  Report  will  be  qumed  iu  hu 
cNVn  vordi  for  liw  mort  part,  or  abildf^d.  where  owing  19 
ihcptaoof  drawtag  up  th«  corrected  ReporU,  it  cannot  be 
^■Med.  Wbere  any  incorrect  statuaent  occurs  in  the  ori- 
gun)  Report,  if  tU*  r^ard  a  natter  of  fad,  or  may  Utnd  to 
mbleiit  the  convtion  niU  he  made  in  the  proper  placet. 
Wkera  the  Opetor'a  opioion  or  ht*  reBS'-iiiing  ciUiuM  be  tniro- 
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I  tbui  lani)  in  good  i-otiditioii,  tnd  tend^  (o  give 
e  UiMcity  to  the  «oil,  wbicti  ia  natunlly  lighl,  iuii)  of  a 
(ooac  tsKUire.  It  it  oaly  in  parEiiular  iiluWioiis  titat  this 
iiUKturr  offilaugti  >nd  Rptide  hmlMiuIfy  can  be  imiiated  ;  b«t 
wb«r«  the  Biib«i>il  ia  intctmixed  ivilti  maHcs  of  gnuiitc,  con- 
Mquantly  wUere  ijie  ircncb-pluugli  cvuUl  n«t  ba  inifuduood. 
ii  !•  abtolutfily  iiiicruary  ;  Biid  wlwre  dunif  ran  be  purchu- 
ed.  Mul  wbrru  rrnU  u*  i-Uicnutly  high,  tlua  practice  of  the 
^rrfeuers,  cowbrcders,  or  small  fanner*,  in  the  iiiHuediai« 
vicuiily  of  Abf^di-cn.  it  very  wortiiy  of  imiPitiu). 

So  nif'i  lur  iha  k«Mn>  in  agricuhure  tvhirit  tlib  ciMBiy 
eau  give  w  uiIht  districts  ol'  tlu:  itUnd. 

HI.  What  lessoni  have  (he  fainM^  ia  AbcnJoeD'ihire  to 
IcttM  from  the  pruiicc  uf  pthw  couiitiea  ? 

Wbilathe  Reporter  beliwee  it  may  be  uKful  tQ  point  «tit 
«ne  article  in  which  Aberdcensiiire  caii  give  itictraction  (o 
•then,  it  will  bo  no  Icih  useful  le  call  the  aUention  of  iha 
landed  t>roprietor<i  and  farmers  in  this  county  to  many  exct^l- 
lenl  kaions  which  they  may  learn  from  the  practice  of  other 
counties,  wh^re  an  improved  system  of  hu<bundrj'  has  long 
1>een  Mabliahed,  and  hat  been  promoted  with  arduur,  ittea:- 
dioati,  aod  Micceu.  fievoral  of  tlietie  will  ba  incidenldty 
•MBtianed  in  the  courte  of  this  Keport ;  bnt  a  few  of  the 
IndiRK ones  may  dcibrre  a  p4ace  in  thi«  aection  of  prelimi- 
nary olMetvaliont. 

1.  One  gri  at  defect  in  the  fanniitg  eronomy  of  Aberdeen- 
thire,  it  the  wsnt  of  ationtioR  to  the  collecting  of  manure  and 
preparing  of  iluiighitU,  or  conipoat  miKens.  At  manure  is 
the  moving  power  uf  (he  machinery  of  the  agriculturist,  ihii 
calUcting  and  preparing  it  ought  to  be  particularly  attended 
lo.  It  no  doiibc  must  requite  a  considerable  time  before  the 
fannen  in  A(i*rdc«i»i*ire  a«iuire  the  correct  ]>rBclice  of  the 
agiieultiHUli  in  Norfolk,  who  arc  in  nothing  more  eminent 
•hm  U  A"  collecting  and  preparing  of  maniwe.  In  that 
cooMy  tm4vt  iMnbeilt  of  dung  are  tuAicient  for  an  Lngli^ 
•ere  of  •nmifM,  or  fifteen  load*  i«  the  Scotch  acre.  In 
Abeedaanthirp  ihric«  at  much  of  matturc,  both  in  bytk  and 
weiofat,  ia  found  nrceawir^-,  becttuM  the  taoM  attention  is  not 
paid  to  tba  eultMTting  and  preporing  it.  Few  fanoert  in  thin 
cnuRly  have  »ti-j<v  yardt ;  and  it  it  no  vomaal  thin;  to  ace 
horaea  dunf;  Wirt^  in  heMp  tiK  k  it  6rc-fai<ged.  Too  tdica 
both  peat-aWie*  anil  the  dung  of  Macta  cattle  ate  ihrovm  otit 
rarcletrfy,  left  lor  a  long  time  uHcorcred,  aMd  allowed  to  be 
fFMlMd  away  by  the  raini.  Too  often  >lto,  (hick  tarfi 
(|iniil«f11lr  KTtnrd  mtirk-tnil),  an  mixed  with  the  dunjf 
'    ylltwl  Itiiiig  rnirid  frr  nmr  tnnnthin-mjfi  111*7  in  ihrirmiTr 
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Hf  ncc  tliry  ore  unfit  for  ihf  making  of  a  compost ;  imA 
t  no  attention  is  paid  lo  th^  fermeniation  of  a  dunghill, 
*  manure  cannot  be  good.     It  is  imponniUlc  for  a  man  who 
■  obMrred  the  care  that  is  bestowed  in  collecting  and  pre- 
ffwing  of  manure  in  th«  southern  coaniie^t  of  Scotland,  not 
rid  xe  thit  many  of  Ihi;  larmcrf  In  ihiR  cuimTy  are  m  this  re- 
Pipvci  rcry  deficient  when  inmpared  «iih  their  neighbours 
I  Jkihe  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  kin^dnin. 
9     Another  defect  in  the  apric til tur.il  labour  of  this  county, 
Kil  Ihe  ncglming  to  employ  women  in  llic  lioeing  and  cleaning 
tland.     Neceuity,  which  Ims  often  i^iinubt'd  human  in- 
vill  probalily    in  a  little   time   supply  ibis  defact. 
n  cannot  be  had  to  act  n»  day  labourers  ;  and  the  women 
n  find  nry  little  employment  at  the  staple  mannfacturc,  in 
itiichthey  had  been  employed,  v'vi.  the  knitting  of  stock- 
Now,  when  this  is  breome  so  unprofitable,  that  a  wo- 
ninnot  earji  fourpwice  a  d.iy  by  the  employment ;  wlien 
t  tntmey  price  of  farm-labour  it  so  high  ;  and  wiit-n,  even 
Rverj'  high  w^ges,  men  c;Hinot  be  founil  to    act  as  day- 
1,  it  is  both  humane  and  politic  lo  employ  women  in 
)  Ii);btt!T  ptrls  of  agriculture ;  such  as  picking  off  stones, 
*ing  lint,  making  bay,  and  hoeing  potutoet  and  tarnipi. 
•  were  times,  ami  there  still  are  places,  in  which  the 
1  htd  the  more  servile  parts  of  labour;  white  their 
iHy  masters  filled  their  creels,  or  fewici,  (i.  e,  baskets  made 
Hf  itraw)  with  the  Jung,  which  the  women  carried  on  their 
back*  (o  tUe  field.     TTiese  practice*  it  Is  hoped  will  never  be 
{ntro^uced  into  Aberdeenshire.    What  can  be  (tone  by  hontt 
iboold  Wiver  be  done  by  a  human  beinc.     Itut  while  men  dip 
with  tlM:  spade,  or  manage  the  plough,  tlie  lighter  parts  of 
JigrKaltaraJ  labour  could  vpry  properly  Iw  done  by  our  w-omcn. 
It  it  pleaant  to  tee  a  fleld,  in  which  a  number  of  women  are 
hMing  niniipi  or  weeding  lint ;  and  thiii  pleuaure  is  often 
found  io  the  *outbern  counLlet,  though  it  is  very  rarely  en- 
joyed in  Aberdeenshire.     Yet  this  county  in  general  aboonda 
in  soil  particularly  adapted  to  the  tamip  husbandry  ;  and 
double  the  <|uantity  of  turnipi  that  at  pr«scril  are  cultivated 
iijii'li!  be  eaxily  raised,  if  the  dung  were  properly  prepared, 
:.;  Allien  employed  in  boclng  them.     Therefore,  both  the 
I  111!    '    (Toprietors,  and  farmen  of  all   descriptions,  ought, 
''>  ^  ■'■"''&  [jremiunis  to  iho^e  who  dticrve  them,  and  by  of- 
i.r  r,.- higher  wages  10  those  women  who  will  engaige  to  as- 
'.  Ill   KiK-iug  turnips  and  potatoes,  to  induce  as  many  aslhey 
I  1,1.  1.  juin  the  farai-scrvantsaiidday-labourei-siitcultivaimg 
cfufiH  which  are  so  viiluable,  nhen  properly  attended  to  in 
1  of  lioeing  and  wi'cding.     In  il*  southern 
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■long  mih  the  h'uidi,  or  f^rtu-i^rTanta,  ar«  allowed  one- 
ihrril  of  atUltliuuu!  wagv^;  und  it  i>  nut  to  be  doubtvd  thai 
tbv  Mine  CDcuurageiniriil  would  produce  llic  tiaiue  vfTvct  in 
Aberdeetubire. 

A  ihinl  error,  wbich  prevaili  too  tjencrally  in  thit  countj , 
is  ibc  liuiiling  the  tunaiiU  ur  ruriacrs,  who  liold  of  tbc  pro- 
lirietor,  to  a  ceriain  number  of  Kubtctiants ;  but  not  rcjtxictioi; 
ttittn  M  to  the  quantiiy  uf  grouitd  which  they  ut*y  let  lu  eacb 
person.  Th<^  original  csusc  uf  this  Hmilaiion  was  the  scar' 
Lity  of  pcat-nKiMS,  lu  which  the  lunded  proprietor  aflixcd  too 
A)uib  *alup.  But  the  w«y  tu  mve  the  peal-mus^.  wu  tii 
luvc  only  day  Ubuureri  with  very  small  trrofls,  which  ilia 
turner  ploughed  and  harrowed  ;  and  not  to  peruit  Untr 
Uiiu  i-nyit,  u  they  are  lermad,  which  the  subtenant  ■irati.h- 
cd  or  plou^ed  imperfectly  with  a  liorae  and  a  cow.  For 
a  aiuail  fvriii«r,  or  a  lublvnant,  who  bu  a  bor«e  and  cai-|, 
will  drive  home  as  much  fuel  to  hii  hotue,  an  tvould  servt: 
Uuce  d.-iy-labourert;  who,  having  no  burso  of  their  own, 
arc  obliged  10  Itire  carti'  to  varry  booie  iheir  fuel,  and  there* 
fore  Aru  conieutinl  with  having  a  wnall  quaiiiUy  of  it.^ 
It  it  very  seldoui  thai  these  large  crofts  aru  [iruptrly  cullivat* 
ed.  Tlie  farmer  ought  always  to  be  the  only  man  lliat  yukea 
*  plough  i  and  all  the  nubwitanti  ought  to  be  married  iier- 
vanU  or  day-Ubourem  Hitacbcd  to  the  farm,  or  such  anilii^ert 
and  haadicraftii  as  the  farmer  faa»  occ^i^iuu  to  euiploy.  In  the 
Kiulhuiu  counties  uf  Scotland,  ihe  subteiiaiiU,  or  coiUgers, 
arc  ritbcr  the  farmers'  married  H-rvanla,  or  they  are  lut-mcn, 
(ai  tbey  arc  termed},  who  lhrc«h  hi'  corn  in  winter,  and  act 
as  ditchers  atul  day-labourerd  during  Uie  re«l  of  the  year. 
Tbin  practice  with  regard  to  subleiianis  has  already  Vteu 
adopted  by  some  of  the  mure  intellij^cnt  landholders,  wbo 
■re  ac'iuaintcil  willi  (be  practice  of  other  and  better  cultivat- 
ed coiinlicft  :  but  as  ypt  ii  is  Ijy  no  me&ns  gcneial ;  though 
iwrtaiNly  iltMirvuig  of  iuiitatiou. 

No  fault  is  hrre  meanl  to  be  foaml  with  these  landed  pro- 
prietor*, who  let  detached  pieces  of  broken  land  (i.  e.  of 
irregular  and  rough  gioonds]  which  do  not  ly  conligxjoui  to 
Itrger  fannn.  What  i»  reprehensible,  is  ibr  limiting  the  te- 
tuuil  to  a  certain  number  d(  firet,  as  it  i«  called,  or  tiubleoajjla 
erofU,  instead  of  leaving  him  free  as  to  the  number  of  cot* 
lagei,  but  limitinn  the  tjuunliiy  of  groond  which  he  may 
MbM:t  to  i-.ich  of  ih<-m.  'liteie  cannot  be  too  many  [day- 
labourer*,  nor  tow  few  large  crofters,  who  hnld  their  grouiida 
«f  the  farmers.  Attirirvn  or  handicrafU  ought  also  to  be  re- 
■Iricted  lo  a  niodcrale  quuntiiy  uf  ground,  that  ihejr  may 
cbiedy  depend  upon  their  employments,  as  blacktinilhs,  ma- 
■ouit  (iluugbaud  can-wngliUj  4iG,    A  farnwi:  wtto  tubaei* 
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suck  l^rge  crofts  .to  penons  of  this  description*  is  a  land- 
jobber,  who  wishes  to  haTe  the  land  in  his  own  possession  as 
cheap  aa  possible ;  while  neither  he  nor  his  subtenants  culti- 
Tate  their  ground  properly ;  the  former  having  too  little  rent 
as  a  stimulus  for  exertion,  and  the  latter  depending  on  the 
profits  of  their  different  occupations  to  enable  them  to  pay 
the  rack-rent  to  the  farmer. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  pointing  out  in  this  place  the  only  im- 
portant general  lesson  which  the  county  of  Aberdeen  can 
give  to  more  cultivated  districts,  and  confessing  candidly  the 
three  general  errors  or  defects  of  the  practice  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, can  give  offence  to  no  person,  and  may  be  of  use  to 
many  readers  of  this  report ;  and  that,  when  the  Agricul- 
toral  Reports  of  the  Kingdom  are  published*  and  come  to  be 
arranged  in  m  General  View  qf  British  Agriculture^  this  hum- 
bla  attempt  may  give  rise  to  the  introduction  of  two  chap- 
ters; the  Isi — regarding  the  practices  of  every  county  or 
district,  which  merit  general  imitation;  and  the  2d — respec- 
ting the  defects  which  ought  to  be  supplied,  or  the  errors 
which  ought  to  be  avoided,  in  any  particular  county ;  the 
fanners  in  which  may  derive  important  information  from  the 
practice  of  other  districts. 

Tlie  beacon  that  is  placed  on  a  rock  warns  the  mariner  of 
his  danger ;  and  the  light  which  is  placed  near  the  entrance 
of  a  harbour  serves  to  direct  him  how  to  get  safely  into 
port.  Both  are  useful  in  different  ways.  And  it  would  be  of 
no  small  service  to  the  British  fdrmer  to  knoiv^  both  the  bea- 
cons or  errors  which  he  should  avoid,  and  the  good  practices 
or  lights  by  which  he  should  be  directed. 


It  is  only  farther  necessary  to  state,  that  by  some  nnac- 
countable  neglect,  the  corrected  Plan  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, drawn  up  by  their  Secretary  in  1 806,  was  not  seen 
by  the  writer  of  this  Report,  till  December,  1809,  after  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  was  ready  for  the  press.  Owing  to 
the  insertion  of  new  matter,  and  a  difference  of  arrangement 
between  the  two  Plans  of  the  Board,  a  few  repetitions  were 
really  unavokiable  ;  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  compensated  by 
the  additional  iuformatiou. 

KiiK\r\. 
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Bcbidcs  a  ff  ir  iritit^  Erntey  tbe  Reader  will  pleme  to  Contti  tbe 
foUowim  cnoiB*  which  afecttbe  Kmc 

Pkce  fl&  I.  SI  fM*  milkir^  f.  dMir. 

64. 1.  II.  for  «  filoMfil,  r.  Jhmr  HoMMtf. 
79. 1. 37.  for  L.0B309,  r.  108,m. 

I.  38.  for  19S,48S,  r.  96,482. 
83.  kl.   fori58,r.988. 

117. 1.  96.  for  mliwodtd^r.  fUnimUom  qf  «(»«iL 
1!M.  1. 23.  for  e«r#9  r.  tourU 
14^.  1. 14.  for  ^Ivctt  r.  eten, 

218. 1. 14.  for  my^  r.  /Itf^. 

222. 1. 15.  for  tkiMit  T.finttt, 

240. 1. 16.  for  Mooefifw/y,  r.  iuccestfltUj, 
246.1.8.  for  M^  r.  ftiuAet 

283. 1.  2C.  for  rjtf—%,  r.  <rr«flM«[(jr. 

289.  t  alt. for propwrUom^  upn^fmtiM»m. 

289. 1. 11.  for  CVm^My  r.  jpffpw  Iwrnyt. 

322. 1. 2.  for  AM«ri  iMMt  fowT^g  Me  ciur,  r.  Rhwbnrh  ftmfH 

fMMNib  tte  Icgfoiic^jr  t/tmnmer, 
403. 1.  5.  for  00,  r.  140. 
405. 1. 30.  for  tw-pfthMj  r.Jtve-iwelflkt. 
406. 1. :?.  for  tm^jifikst  r.  fioe-twti/iki. 
4:i5.l.  8*  fornifMrier,  r.  <iS/erier. 
497.1.1.  f9r^8€o4€ktr.^M£8€$ick. 
82S.L31  forf«MHl»^,r.o/la*oHr. 
C41.l.27.forl60,r.ltf. 

613. 1.  7.  after  immiiI«£ik|0>p«  add^  #f  LocAne^cr. 
6j1.  L  si.  for  /r9si«  r.  Ifmr  ihm. 
656. 1.  46.  for  f  Arre  tacAef ,  r.  toi  tacAer. 
66j.  1. 11.  for  ii  SI,  r.  UprwpotU  to  be  34. 

jlad  in  p2ge  408,  Atm  lliie  14,  take  the  foRowinK  Corrr rlion  for  tbe 
tix-ihiri  coarK,  ai  a  wroof  Table  wai  Imerted  by  nltlake. 

Om  ytatf  Tanilpt,  25^000  acim,  food  for  twa  pcnoai,  p.  acre,  50,000 
Ditto,  Prtatou,  25,000  acref,foodfor8  penam,  per  acre,  2CO,000 
Two  jeart  Oats,  with  Grast  Sccdi,  50,000  acrei,  food  for  two 

pcnooi,  per  acre,      .  .  •  •  •  100»0(>0 

Hay  and  Gras  for  three  yean  si?ca  to  the  Cattle,        -  000,0^ 

OaU  after  lea,  50,000  acret,        ....  100,000 

Oa  this  liz-ihift  coone,  10  acttt  nUalaia  flftccB  penoaii         430,000 


CHAPTER  L 


GEOGRAPHICAL  STATE  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES. 


SECT.  I. SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

A  BERDEENSHIRE  may  be  called  a  Maritime  County, 
the  north-east  comer  of  which  is  also  the  north-east 
extremity  of  Great  Britain.  Yet  the  county  of  Aberdeen 
extends  so  far  across  the  island^  that  the  south-west  point  of 
it  is  considerably  nearer  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  various 
parts  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  than  to  the  German  Sea  at 
Peterhead  or  Frasersburgh. 

It  is  situated  between  56^  52',  and  57^  42'  of  north  lati- 
tude ;  and  between  F  49'  and  3^  48'  of  longitude  west  of 
Greenwich. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  counties  of  Scotland.     Its 

« 

greatest  length,  from  Caim-eilar  to  Caimbulg,  is  85  miles ; 
and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Drumoak  to  Caimey,  or  from 
Aberdeen  to  King-Edward,  is  40  miles.  Its  circumference, 
following  all  its  boundaries  with  other  places,  is  280  miles  ; 
of  which  60  are  on  the  sea  coast 

Compared  to  the  other  counties  of  South  and  North  Bri-* 
tain,  Aberdeenshire,  which  (by  a  careful  measurement  of 
AuowsMiTu's  map,  abridged  from  that  of  General  Roy)  was 
found  to  contain  1 950  English  square  miles,  stands  inferior 
to  the  following  counties ;  viz.  Yorkshire,  Devonshire,  and 
Lincoln,  and  perhaps  to  Northumberland,  in  the  southern ; 
and  to  Inverness^  Ross,  Argyle  and  P«rthshircs,  in  the  north* 

A  em 


Taking  a  more  rompreheniive  view  of  iu  reUtive  ralue, 
its  extent  is  very  nearly  o»c  tiitttMth,  and  its  popuUt 
thirteenth  part  of  Scotland ;  iucluding  ihc  islands ;  and  ii) 
arcs  in  cftcfiftitlh,  aad  it*  piqiul^tioa  one  ei^ay-^h  |>art  of 
Great  Britain.  In  both  the«c  views,  tbeR-fore,  it  is  to  b«  re- 
;^rdcd  Bsoneof  the  most  considerable  counties  of  the  united 
kingilom. 

fiuoAer  nf  Aeret  in  l\^ca'aR\.y. — Aberdeenshire  baa  neTCr 
been  accurately  measured  by  one  employed  fur  that  sole 
purpose ;  but  a  laodmeasurcr  has  undertaken  to  do  so,  *Rd 
to  publish  a  map  of  the  county.  Teuplcman,  in  liis  Surrey 
of  the  Globe,  states  the  extent  to  be  only  1 170  s<]uare  miles, 
or  718, SOO  English  acresi  and  Dr  Asobrsom  in  hit  ori- 
ginal Itcport  of  the  Agriculture  of  Aberdeenshire,  scera> 
to  adopt  this  M  the  whole  area  of  the  county  ;  though  it  is 
only  about  three  (ifYlis  of  its  extent.  One  cause  why  this 
was  so  nuich  under-rated  is,  that  both  these  gentlemen  hail 
•verlooked  a  district  containing  2S0  square  miles,  which 
lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Dee,  and  between  it  and 
the  Grampian  mountains.  According  to  Mr  Ainslie,  whose 
map  approaches  nearer  to  the  truth,  Aberdeenshire  contains 
IB!)]  miir«;  and  ihatlalcty  publinhed  by  AKRowsMirn,  make* 
hi  area  T930  miles;  or  1,218,000  English,  or  9S2.I03 
bcotch  arrrs.  Even  this  perhaps  ix  a  tittle  below  tlie  truth. 
And  from  the  extent  of  the  united  parishes  of  Crathie  and 
Sraemar,  as  ttateil  by  the  Reverend  Charles  M'HAUir  in 
\\\»  rcry  able  account  of  these  parishes,  it  b  probable  that 
accurate  miMiuremcnt  is  taken  of  tlic  extent  of  the 
«ry  high  mountains  which  separate  Aberdeen  from  Penh 
and  Inverness  ihires,  it  will  be  found  lo  contain  very  nearly 
a  mlltion  of  Scotch,  or  1,1170,7 'ti  Eogliali  acres ;  or  nearly 
17fa  square  Engtith  miles. 


Proptrtion  itf  £h?/m4  w  Ssoidi  Acre*. — It  is  proper  hen  l» 

|l«,  Uut  48  fUtiUe  Scotclt  aro  attnoat  exactly  equal  tQ  $| 

glisliaore*;  being  wtlyoae  itcre  mrtfe  in  f>>urt(«n  UuHi- 

iwd.    The  re«uler  will  please  remember  tblt  proportion  of 

ScQleb  to  EngUsb  acres.      The   commoa  proportioa  of  i 

gngUeh  being  e^ual  to  4  Scotch  is  very  inaccurate ;  as  it  oc- 

Bjppioaa  W  error  of  5  acres  ia  every  805.  or  of  an  acre  in 

I  Engliab  statute  acre-t. 

fiowdmtt  ftf  tht  Cotrnij/. — [t  is  boumled  on  the  N.  E. 
r  Uw  tiensfii  Oceao,  for  the  apace  of  (K)  nule«;  on  ijie 
t  £  and  $■  by  the  county  of  Kincnnline  for  above  <K)  m'Hef, 
pr  It  far  as  that  county  extends  L»  the  west ;  on  the  S.  W. 
bf  the  oounty  of  Forfiu-  for  ia  coiles  larther  west ;  after- 
«»nil«,  Jby  tlie  county  of  Perth  for  25  mites,  till  it  meet  the 
nuatff  vS  lorviUM  at  tW  most  westerly  point  of  Aber- 
ir<nihirn  From  thia  point  where  ihcic  three  counties  meet, 
it  b  bouiuled  oo  tlte  N.  W.  by  Inrerucss,  till  it  repcb  the 
S.  W.  Kotnet  of  B^itlEihire,  for  tlie  space  of  SQmiles;  and, 
lAMly,  it  it  bouQijed  on  the  N.  W.  and  N.  by  the  county 
at  Saaff,  for  above  100  miles,  or  the  whole  length  of  that 
county.  S«M(l«s  tins  length  of  boundary,  the  insulated  pa- 
xitb  gf  St  feiffin,  ivhich  ii  locally  on  the  sea-coast  of 
BuJWB-  mm!  cvuaty  of  Aberdeen,  is  legally  in  that  of  BanH'. 
"Die  molt  eaiterly  part  of  Aberdeenshire  i.«  near  Peter- 
bati,  hmI  is  called  the  Buchan-ness.  This  is  also  the  moat 
^tt'vriy  point  cf  a  large  triangle,  which  jut"  far  out  into  the 
This  trianglu  is  circumscribed  by  lines  run- 
I  Edinburgh.  loFeraess,  and  Peterhead ;  aitd 
s  llw  whole  of  the  counties  of  Nairn,  Banff,  Aberdeen, 
Kincanliiia  and  forlhr ;  also  the  greatest  part  of  the  counties 
of  Moray  atul  iib,  and  part  of  th«  shires  of  Perth  and 
Kisuosi. 

TWiBOit  westerly  pan  la  at  the  head  of  Braemar,  neat 
tW  point  ^buva  m£ntia&ed,  where  Uw  coiuittes  of  Aberdeeo, 
A  2  P<tth, 


R  length,  between  the  riTers  Dec  and  Don,  near  the  mouth* 
of  which  both  New  SnJ  Old  Aberdeen  are  situated  ;  snd  lo- 
wardi  the  auutheni  and  western  boundaries  it  it  in  many 
placdfl  rnoUniaiitoaa.  Few  of  the  hilU  in  the  lower  part  of 
Marr  are  less  than  300  feet  abova  the  level  of  ihc  sea ;  and 
many  of  the  raotlDtaiiu  in  Braeniar  are  more  than  9000  feet 
ab«re  tbatlerel.     It  isdividid  into  a  number  of  district!. 

The  upper  part  of  it  it,  called  Braemar.  (i-  •.  the  higlitil 
grOnndi  tjfMarr).  It  U  rery  uxK^nsive,  and  includes  a  num- 
ber botli  of  high  mountaios  and  of  glens  or  rallies,  through 
•hich  the  De«  and  inflerior  h*ulets  flow.  It  contains  the  fo- 
rtHs  of  Braemar.  Strathdee.  Intercsul'l,  GUnianar,  and  fiirsc. 
On  ibe  nDnh-wesi  side  of  this  dinrict  lies  thralhdon,  a  very 
extemive  tract  of  country  Oh  b<nb  sides  of  the  river,  froa 
which  it  dcriTtl  its  nante.  This  uppermott,  and  mouR- 
taiiious,  subdivision,  extending  from  Birso,  and  the  loner 
paru  (if  Morven,  to  StratMun,  is  very  thinly  inhabited.  In 
9  parishes,  which  are  imvi  under  the  care  of  3  minbter* 
its  population  in  1801  consisted  only  of  7,3lJ  pvrsoiw 
in  490  tfilles,  or  I S  inhabitants  to  the  s(]uar«  mile,  lu  ar«a 
is  a  trifle  niorv  than  one-fourth  of  the  iurhtx,  and  iu  p»> 
pulktlon  is  only  one  •seventeenth  of  that  uf  the  «bol«  coui* 
tr.  Bui  there  are  no  inhabilanta  in  the  highest  parts  of  ibis 
mouiitsinous  district,  except  for  a  fsw  ef  ilie  stmuaer  mouths. 

Below  Braemar  lies  CiDtnar,  a  fine  valley  surrounded  by 
hills,  and  containing  the  grcaieai  part  i>f  i  parishoa  Itaiween 
ii  and  the  wmth  lies  the  nnall  distriit  of  Inihniamocb.  On 
the  opposite  side,  or  on  the  north-east,  ly  Towie,  Kildruffl* 
mie.  ahd  the  district  of  Alford,  on  buih  sides  of  the  Dm, 
and  touching  the  divisioia  both  of  the  tiarioch  and  Siftth- 
bougie.  In  Cromat,  ahd  in  the  patishei  of  Towic,  Klt- 
drummie  and  AUbrd,  ore  many  fertile  uacts ;  and  grain  of 
Ihe  Kiest  qtulity  is  gunertlly  raised.   Thi<  middle  division  Is 
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by  tu  the  mnft  fei^^  p±ti  of  MatV.  Only  MrittA  ihek^- 
er  put  of  a,  in  the  pariA^t  of  Kintitfdine,  HlliitM,  Ltdh- 
pfmrturt  sod  Ciiiiiy«  tmtt  ti  t,  connidthrabf^  p)!opoitioii  of  infl]^ 
and  barren  land.  It  contains  260  ^trt  itAltit,  ^tnd  !26  pa* 
riflftes,  the  iilftabttaittB  6f  ^hich  hi  1801  aitttmnfcd  to  l3,56$, 
or  54  peMons  fo  the  mite ;  and  it  aends  a  patt  of  itt  prddtt^e 
Id  Abtitdeen,  and  abo  to  Hte  upper  6t  iMtmti&hinii  distHx^, 
mb096  latfida  aJhe  often  idrafficieilt  for  sobsi^ing  tbdf  thit^ 
scattered  iahabitants.  Thedbtatice  fitem  inarket,  atid  tbe  sei- 
eolttt,  hU  pttfUatei  this  distHct  ftcan  advancing  ripidljr  ill 
the  iinprotedieiit  of  i  idit  which  is  naturstliy  fertiTe,  and  id 
ittaay  places  ^ell  sheltered  by  its  hills  and  plantations. 

The  lowest  part  of  Marr,  which  lies  nett  the  sica,  ineltideit 
the  aoeient  forest  of  Stoefret,  (a  considerable  part  of  which 
baa  been  trenched  and  cultivated  at  a  great  e^pence  by  th€ 
citi^ns  of  Aberdeen,)  the  forest  of  Drum,  and  the  forest  of 
Xintore:  But  all  these  three  hate  long  been  stripped  of 
their  fiiaituiftf  Woods ;  tod  are  in  nlany  places  well  Ctilf ivate4( 
by  the  ittftabttanta,  "fhough  only  a  small  proportion  of 
wood  b  raised  in  this  dbtrict,  this  subdivision  of  Marr  SOd 
yeSM  ^kgo  was  olie  vast  forest,  extending  from  t)hmioak,  oh 
the  nbith  bank  of  the  Dee,  to  Kiniore  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Sou,  d  distance  of  14  miles  from  north  fo  south,  and  ah 

ei|mJ  distance  from  the  sea-coast 

Br  Auhttios  observes  vety  properly  of  this  part  of  Marr, 
that  "  it  was  one  of  the  most  rugged  and  naturally  barren 
"  regions  thlt  b  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  low  parts  of 
Scotland ;  but  that  by  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  a 
eonsiiieri^ble  part  of  these  inhospitable  wastes  has  been 
converted  into  fertile  fields,  at  an  expence  that  is  perhaps 
onequalled  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.'*  The  area  of 
thb  lower  subdivision  of  Marr  is  IGO  square  miles,  which 
ijicludes  OU  and  New  Aberdeen,  and  part  of  7  country 
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pariihos ;  the  population  of  which  is  in  kU  32,393,  or  2D2 
to  tlie  s<]uare  inilc.  But  the  to^rnt  are  supporUKl  by  the 
other  (listricts ;  fur  tJi«  laiiil*  in  thic  district  an  in&uSicient 
tu  supply  the  numerous  inhabiuuil*. 

The  whole  division  of  Marr  contaim  39  puisbes ;  and  iu 
population  amounted  in  I  SOI  to  53,300  pereoni.  On  a  ge* 
neral  ficn,  the  highest  subdivision  contain*  a  number  of 
high  mountains,  and  extensive  forests,  wiih  few  iuhabitantc; 
llie  middle  division  is  naturally  the  most  fertile,  with  a  mo- 
I  derate  population;  and  the  lower  parts  of  it,  from  ihe  indun- 
try  of  tJie  inbabiunts  of  New  and  Old  Aberdeen,  though  the 
■oil  is  barren  by  nature,  have  bc*n  highly  cultivated,  and 
are  now  become  both  productive  and  pupulous. 

The  second  division  of  the  county  is  called  Formartin.  It 
anciently  consisted  of  two  iham-doms,  Fumiartin,  properly 
■o  called,  am)  ttclhelvic.  The  latter  txiended  from  the  Doa 
to  the  Vthan,  about  12  miles  along  the  coast,  and  J  or0  . 
miles  inland.  The  former  reached  from  the  bouudarict  of 
Strathbogjjie  to  ficlhclvie  ;  and  was  more  than  thrice  as  ex- 
tensive at  the  latter.  Both  were  subject  lo  the  earl  of  Buch- 
an,  till  Fonqartin,  including  Belbclvie,  became  a  principal 
division  of  the  county.  Separated  from  Alarr  by  the  Don, 
and  from  Bucban  by  the  Ytban,  for  ihc  first  10  miles  from 
the  scB-coast,  it  then  crosses  the  Viban,  and  extends  to  the 
banks  of  the  Dovenui  by  Turrifli  where  it  is  aUo  separated 
both  from  the  division  of  Bucban  and  the  county  of  Buifil 
lowards  the  northwest  it  reaches  the  dnision  of  Siralh- 
boggie;  and  on  the  west  and  south-west  it  is  sepurated  fiom 
the  division  of  Garioch  by  a  number  of  bountling  hills, 
which  reach  from  Fintray,  within  10  miles  of  the  Ma- 
eoasi,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  parish  of  Forgue,  about  2* 
mitei  into  the  interior  part  of  the  county.  1'his  division,  in- 
ctadhi^  the  tbanages  of  Formonin  and  Bolhe.vio,  cover*  and 
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fbtms  an  area  of  280  square  miles,  includes  the  greatest  part 
•f  16  parishes,  and  contaim  16,760  inhabitants,  or  60  persons 
to  the  square  mile. 

Towards  the  sea-coast  of  Formartin,  the  ground  is  loir,. 
wad  in  general  of  a  good  quality,  and  in  a  high  degree  of 
coltiTatiOn.   In  the  inland  districts  it  is  full  of  hills  and  peat- 
aossesy  with  a  good  deal  of  moorish  ground  on  the  west. 
Yet  in  the  parishes  of  Fy vie,  Auchterless,  and  Forgue,  thera 
are  many  excellent  farmers,  who  were  the  earliest,  and  still 
are  among  the  most  distinguished  improvers  in  the  county.  In 
general  they  have  extensive  farms,  which  are  well  managed  ; 
although  considerable  tracts  of  moor    still  remain  unculti* 
rated.     Formartin  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  earl  of  • 
Aberdeen.     It  contains  only  one  village  of  any  consequence^.* 
vis.  Newburgh,  which  is  a  sea-port ;  though  of  very  incon« 
siderable  trade,  as  its  harbour  is  very  bad.     It  was  formerly 
a  fishing  village ;  but  the  frequent  shifting  of  its  bar  occa« 
sioned  it  to  be  deserted  by  the  fishers. 

The  third  division  of  the  county  (and  that  which  by  an 
aid  charter  of  K.  Robert  Bruce  appears  to  have  been  once  a' 
county  by  itself)  is  Buchan.  Next  to  Marr  it  is  the  largest^ 
or  most  extensive ;  and  since  the  introduction  of  the  new 
husbandry,  it  has  become  the  most  valuable.  The  increase 
•f  its  relative  value,  compared  to  the  other  districts,  hat 
been  occasioned  partly  by  its  vicinity  to  the  German  Sea» 
(for  it  contains  above  40  miles  of  sea-coast),  partly  from  its 
flat  surface,  which  renders  it  more  easily  cultivated  than  the 
other  districts,  partly  from  the  immense  quantities  of  shelly 
sand,  the  value  of  which  was  only  lately  understood,  and  in 
no  small  degree  by  the  liberality  of  the  landholders  and  the 
industry  of  the  farmers. 

This  division  was  anciently  an  earldom ;  and  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  its  earls  were  very  powerful. 
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They  ke^  theif  oeurts  at  EAm,  m  bcin]^  most  ceiuncal 
both  fbr  Butban  and  Formanin.  A  charter  of  Firgnc  Mrl 
of  Buchan,  in  1211,  (a  copy  of  wlikli  i»  in  llio  npttrter'< 
einlody)  ^nntniiu  (his  ciaatc-'-Faeirnita  per  armmm  lre»  tcctttt 
er^ialrt  curi*  mtii  tie  EUtn,  1. 1.  auending  ytai!^  tkrn  ditu  ^ 
ny  heart  toarl  at  Blhn.  Tlteu^earU  possesud  very  great  «MalM 
bolb  in  Bachsn  mil  Formartin ;  and  irtrc  too  fowerliil 
eubjecti  in  a  ■Ritll  kmgilon  ;  till  iht  ferfeitare  of  iha  Cuflt- 
RliDM  (KCJsinrtnl  their  rstotn  to  be  puiilioncd  unoog  itM 
adtkKHts  of  Kmg  Ilob«n  Itruco  in  13U9. 

Bachan,  in  general,  ii  a  fbt  and  leTnt  cnontrr.  ciMUin- 

I  ing  colly  one  consid^ablff  hill,  {■»'».  Morniond),  txCcpUng 

en  the  north-west,  vhrrc  it  boonds  with  Farmifliii ;  and 

'  wban  therr  arc  Kveral  hillt  cotcrrd  with  hnih.     The  *ea- 

e«wt  near  Fomartin  ia  pretty  flat,  aiuJ  to  much  cxpoicd  t« 

Monaa  from  ihe  ea«t,  that  the  c[rKttiMi  pan  of  llio  pariitiof 

I  Forria  w«  conifilctcly  coremi  with  land   shon  300  year* 

I  ago.      Near  to   the    Biichan>ni;M   itw   coast    ii  more    bold 

^^^         and  rocky;  and  the  bullen  nf  fhichan  aro  vrry  funnidafali;. 

^^^H        Yd  Ibo  naritime  parta  of  Bachan,   bciide*  thv  tomu  of 

^^^B        Pateriwad  and  Frawrsbtirgh,  are  Indcnird  with  a  rHfuber  of 

^^^^  ev«ck>  ani)  harbonn  for  fialiins  boat*,  or  for  small  Teucl* 

I  loaded  triih  Time  or  cnilg.     Ai  K-terhr^t  the  barboar  fre- 

I  <|Mnitly  tllbtili  prot«Clii>n  for  »hip4,  when  driven  pail  the 

^^^L         iiatboarof  Abenloca. 

^^H  In  the  interior  pwta  of  Bochcn  tba  inntniM  ijniMitMi  of 

^^^1  feat'tnou  rendcnt  thr  importation  of  ooali  onncccMory ;  aitd 
^^^^  m  canal,  rstrmling  6  milet  in  length,  from  tt»e  shelly  nnd  in 
^^^r  St  Fergus  and  made  out  by  J(mm  FsKCt;so!(,  itsc|.  sf  Fitfonr. 
I  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  county,  is  very  bcnafKiAl  for 

9  carrying  into  ihc  interior  parts  of  hta  «uciuitu  property, 

^^^  nnsideTable  quaotitie»  of  cnkareous  cnatier ;  which,  for  the 

^^H        ^rpoaeaof  agricoluire,  ttippiiei  the  place  of  lime. 
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Tbit  diTbkm  of  the  ooonly  «oataiat  450  square  mil^ 
(iMtidM  those  parts  of  the  ancisnt  earldom  of  Buchan  which 
art  fixated  in  Baafishirc),  and  S6>l7d  inhabitanlSy  or  80per« 
•QDS  to  the  square  mile;  who  reside  in  21  parishes.  It  was 
long  neglectod,  and  consequently  was  unprodnctiye ;  but 
it  has  for  a  considerable  time  past  been  cultivated  with  ar«> 
door  and  perseveranoe,  and  ngw  raises  excellent  crops.  In 
muiy  districts  of  it,  the  turnip  husbandry  is  cultivated  to 
freat  advantage.  Other  districts  are  better  adapted  to  the. 
raisiBg  of  beans ;  particularly  the  whole  parish  of  St  Fergus  ; 
whioh  though  a  detached  part  of  the  county  of  Banff,  is  lo- 
cally  situated  in  the  middle  ef  the  sea-coast  of  Aberdeeiv- 
shirtk 

Buohan,  besides  an  extensive  tract  of  country^  contains 
several  sea-^rt  towns>  and  both  ^hing  villages  on  the  coast» 
and  other  villages  in  its  interior  parts^  Of  the  first»  the  mos^ 
ffwnarkable  is  Peterhead,  a  very  thriving  town,  containing 
SOOO,  and  Frasersburgh,  containing  above  1000  inhabitantty 
Of  the  last  the  most  populous  is  New  Pitsligo,  containing 
OOO^  and  Torrifi^  containing  700  persons.  And  the  inferior 
irilkgw  of  both  descriptions  contain  at  least  3000  persons 
more.  So  that  9000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Buchan  live  in 
lowns  or  villages ;  and  of  these  nearly  2000  reside  in  small 
itb-t^wns  on  the  sea-^ooast. 

The  fourth  division  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen  is  called 
aHe  OarUch,  anciently  termed  Garviauch.  It  was  formerly 
an  earldom.  The  first  earl  of  whom  we  have  any  certain  in- 
ismakion,  was  David  earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Garioch^ 
ytaligest  son  to  King  David  ihe  First ;  of  whom  King  John 
Baliol,  King  Robert  Bruce^  and  the  present  royal  family  are 
descended.  Other  three  persons  nearly  allied  to  the  crowiv 
(the  last  of  whom,  Alexander  Duke  of  Albany,  was  forfeited 
in  1 48  5 J  were  successively  earls  of  Garioch*    Afterwards 
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en  the  aimexttimi  of  the  titles  of  Marr  and  Garioch,  Marr  as 
being  the  most  extensire,  gave  the  title  of  earl,  and  6a- 
rioch  that  of  lord,  to  the  noble  family  of  Erskine,  before 
their  attainder  1715. 

The  Garioch  is  bounded  by  Marr  on  the  sooth  and  Ti-est ; 
by  Forraartin  on  the  east  and  north-east;  and  by  Strath- 
boggie  on  the  west  and  north-west.  This  division,  before 
the  introdnction  of  the  turnip  husbandry,  was  esteemed 
by  far  the  most  fruitful  in  the  county  ;  and  from  the  great 
i|uantity  of  meal  sent  into  that  city,  was  termed  the  granary 
of  Aberdeen.  But  since  lime  came  to  be  generally  used,  those 
places  in  Marr,  Formartin  and  Buchan,  which  are  nearer  to 
the  sea-coast,  have  advanced  more  rapidly  in  agricultural 
improvement,  than  the  Garioch  did,  till  very  lately.  Yet  the 
making  of  two  excellent  turnpike  roads  from  Aberdeen  to 
Huntly,  and  to  Old  Meldnim,  has  proved  very  beneficial  to 
this  inland  division.  And  the  cutting  of  a  canal,  along  the 
Don,  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverury,  \%  hich  was  completed  near 
three  years  ago,  will  virtually  render  the  Garioch  nearer^ 
because  more  accessible  to  Aberdeen ;  and  will  soon  make  a 
great  change  both  on  the  aspect,  and  on  the  produce  of  a 
district  which  is  naturally  fertile. 

W^at  tends  much  to  the  fertilif\'  of  the  Garioch  is  the 
situation  of  its  bounding  liills.  The  high  hill  of  Foudland, 
nealy  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  hill  of  Cul- 
samond,  which  is  about  600  feet  above  that  level,  shelter  it 
on  the  north.  And  a  range  of  hills  near  Old  ^Icldnim,  from 
400  to  500  feet  of  elevation,  shelter  it  on  the  north-east  and 
•ast.  The  mountain  of  Benochie,  nearly  1 140  feet  high, 
and  several  other  boimding  hills,  separate  it  from  Marr,  on 
the  west  and  sooth-west.  So  that  it  is  both  protected  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  severe  blasts  of  winter,  and  in  no 
small  degree  from  the  blights  and  mildews  of  autumn,  so 
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fiital  Co  other  places  nearer  the  sea-coast  Hence  some  of 
the  finest  fields,  bearing  Che  weightiest  crops  of  com  and 
grass*  are  to  be  seen  in  (the  head  of  the  Garioch^  at  30  miles 
distance  from  Aberdeen. 

The  Garioch  extends  about  24  miles  in  length,  and  include 
ing  one  half  of  the  base  of  its  bounding  hills,  firom  3  to  10 
miles  in  breadth*  Its  area  is  nearly  1 30  square  miles ;  and 
in  1801,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  contained  in  18  pa- 
rishes, under  the  care  of  16  clergymen,  was  10,447,  or  70 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

This  division  includes  three  towns,  viz.  Old  Meldrum, 
Kintore,  and  Inverury.  The  first  of  these  is  only  a  burgh  of 
banmy,  in  which  the  inhabitants  hold  their  houj^es  and  gar- 
dens from  James  Urquhart,  esq.  of  Meidrum,  sherifi'-depute 
of  Banfl&hire.  The  second  is  a  royal  burgh,  which  possesses 
very  fine  land,  but  has  little  trade.  The  last  is  also  a  royal 
burgh,  and  more  populous  than  Kintore,  though  a  younger 
bnrgh.  Old  Meldmm  contained  in  1801  more  inhabitants 
than  both  the  other,  viz.  783.  Kintore  has  only  250;  and 
Interary  450,  persons ;  but  it  is  increasing  rapidly  since 
the  canal  was  opened,  or  within  the  last  3  years.  And  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  burgh  will  soon  become  a  consider- 
able trading  town,  firom  being  placed  at  the  head  of  a  navi- 
gable canal,  in  the  opening  of  a  rich  and  extensive  valley, 
Ibr  so  the  Garioch  really  is. 

It  needs  only  be  added  to  the  account  of  the  Garioch,  that 
its  two  royal  burghs,  Kintore  and  Inverury,  along  with  El- 
gin, Cnllen,  and  Banff,  elect  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
this  district  of  burghs. 

The  last  division  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen  is  Strath^ 
doggie.  The  Isla  and  the  Dovern  separate  it  on  the  north 
and  east  from  Banffshire.  In  other  directions  its  bounding 
kills  divide  it  from  that  county,  and  from  Marr,  Garioch  and 
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FofUfti*.  tl  il»M  mat  mcMiI  ao  ftt  awl,  |is  !•  umk^  die 
diviHon  of  Bwrif  n.  But  tha  buuny  of  OattJy  u  nn  ia- 
antUcd  part  of  Bsntlaliirv,  ututtrd  in  tbe  4lrwMn  of  Stnlli- 
bogcie.  like  lli«  pnrith  of  Si  rcr<;:u«  in  Ku-Jian  ;  mi  poy^ 
dM  land^Ux  in  \ht  caunty  of  BonC  Kutcj-iI  uf  die  (iwUhc» 
intfaii  divitioa  u«  partly  in  tku  ccnuUy,  uul  partly  in  Abur- 
4»rn4t'tr».  ttt*  cnuM  of  l^ii  afrungsntcnt  prati^iily  tnv, 
4hBt  the  diviHoa  af  SiratUiog^ie  was  (arm»riy  •  lar4ahip. 
lilM  UiMc  of  t^ni,  Had<uiach,  mkI  Oallowi^ ;  and  dut 
thoM  Ionia  of  regality  had  loo  i;r«at  power,  bh  they  cotrid 
npbilge  a  ATinutul  Irim  the  kiag'i  jiUgM.  Oo  dw  fbffltitur« 
•r  Owid  da  Stratkfa^gic,  «wl  of  AUid,  an4  toid  of  liiii  di- 
mrioBi  by  atwliobing  dut  privilc^,  and  davidinf  iko  lord- 
<Wp  hal»in«n  difltWdt  ooiwtici,  t^  robuUicHU  apirit  was 
chidtaj  in  Ibe  mm  lAotiiat  nwniier. 

lira  frWMH  fait  of  lAiii  di«i«ida  waa  givaa  by  Kiag 
ftifcirt  Brace  hi  ISOO,  undw  Uic  iuli^rMr  liitle  nf  the  b»roay 
ef  SuMbboggM.  to  Adam  dc  Gofdun.  tuiccnor  of  tlie  Duke 
Mt  Gocdon,  for  1im  Mnices  Ofainm  ibr  I^ogliib,  in  mainUui- 
ja^  the  itidcpemUnce  uf  Scotland ;  and  ibe  vrbolc  afterwardi 
frfin"  tbe  ptoiicrty  of  tltc  aoblu  fuuily  of  Gokdom,  eod 
mama^it  aceoted  inio  a  lordabip  by  King  Robatt  Ul. 

Ae  whale  lUw ion  conwlt  of  48  dsiiglw,  (dwoM  Mrv,-) 
fadmukiai^/k  ihould  oontain  12  oson  g»tei  of  13  Seoul* 
acre««ach,  or  41(1  acres;  consetjunntly  tbo  lordstiip  iJioul'l 
Aantain  Ifl^B  aom  «f  arable  land.  Thii  fattvnti  er  ia  lut  ont: 
tkinl  pan  of  tli«  oMmt  id  die  urbole  ditwioa,  wliicfa  cootaini 
about  ISO  aquMw  mile*,  in  10  pariihea  wider  tho  duigc  uf 
0  clcr^^ymEii,  with  only  6,403  inhnhilants,  or  AS  porauua  to 
•eeiy  •qaara  aulc  Bat  •  gveat  pact  of  thi«  couUry  it 
hWy.  aifNcially  on  the  botmdary  adjoiaiag  (o  Marr,  trbare 
A0  eMcnawe  fomb  of  Cahrach  ouiauu  a  gwat  d«sl  «!' 
i  htUy  frandt.    The  Saok,  a  «oun- 


■  io  ih^t  parUb,  abftvc  S2oo  foci  bi«ti,  the  kill  «r  Nosth, 
abot4i  1700  feet,  and  ihat  of  FoikdlaiiiJ  alruuly  mentioiiGil, 
Ctvrr  a  cn»f>utcrable  pnrt  of  tJiti  lijviston.  The  farmers,  ow- 
ing w  thMr  di«(Anc«  Ti  un*  tlie  aeA-ccnsl,  did  aot  begin  to  un- 
proTK  thvir  larul  ft  early  rs  thaa«  in  liw  lower  parts  of  the 
uuutiy.  But  ifoin  the  t^KaiiiK  of  Uie  country  by  Uifiereat 
tum)Mke«,  and  a  umnber  of  commutalian  raads,  and  li'oin 
the  commani)  «f  excdknt  lime  at  Ardooncl,  there  is  every 
pnhsbility  tluit  tlkia  diviiioa,  ihouglt  lale  in  bc^iaiuBg  its 
wprovcmenis,  wiU  »aon  be  w«U   oUtivated   by  iu  native 

Thn  oviy  Wan  in  this  division  is  HuMly.  Connerly  in  a 
Mfjr  Aoitri«lung,  but  now  in  a  declining  eondition.  Itt 
ttaple  Riajiufactur«  wb«  flax  ;  and  during  the  lite  of  one  £u> 
krpitfaUlg  Masrckant,  Mr  Hi,bH  M'Ve.icm,  the  linvn  manu- 
IkUiw  wo*  oarrituJ  on  with  great  succi-iw.  But  from  the  ex- 
laafiimly  ki^  price  both  of  tbix  and  of  flax-seed,  its  trade 
vu  greatly  hurt ;  and  by  an  injndiciuus  use  of  puper  audita 
Ikom  IMnooS  nbo  bad  any  capiul,  were  either  ruinod  or 
4lMply  Uwmri  by  ikoK  wt*  had  oeitbttr  capital  aor  po^in* 

Jtif  Jd'Paiases,  in  bis  very  curiotu  Index,  seems  to  think 
Am  titratltboggit  was  only  a  part  of  llie  carUlom  of  Garioch ; 
Ittd  Dr  AHDflafgN  baa  uautied  it  altogctlier,  except  calling  it 
«W  af  Ike  l»tmr  durisions.  or  natrow  Talcs  on  the  aide  of  a 
imdet;  but  ifaougli  it  b«  a  hilly  country,  l}-ing  on  butk 
lidct  of  Ibe  fioggix.  it  was  alwaya  esteemed  one  of  the 
|iciMi|>^  diriunnt  of  Ab«tdeeashire. 

In  it  (Ktoper  here  lu  observo  that  the  ancient  divisions  of 
HnMom  wet*  Mit.     Nothing  but  a  very  large  river,  which 


i  tfae  imgtues  of  a  barbarism,  would  be  ret^ardcd  by 
tunHS  tffTTf'-rr  The  tops  of  the  hills  wrhich  bounded 
Ul  TJaw  Jwutltd  tx^ard  qrIt  in  ihat  litrht.     And  hence 
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in  ibo  h^er  parts  of  Ab«rdwiuhirv,  whaiaTpr  it  witKta  the 
vifiblt:  horiion  i*  calle<]  a  couHtrjf.  The  grna  mniirnliim 
Bmoiig  our  Bntt^stDrii,  in  tht'rr  primte  wan,  wm  aboul  har- 
iiig  tho  ^qfithehill.  Oa  that  account  llw  GramptEn  nraiin- 
bins  tnadt!  iMrtter  boundaries  between  ihe  conntics  of  Aber- 
deen imd  kincMttine,  than  (he  rivw  Dee  cmiUi  hnve  made, 
except  nc&r  it*  entrance  into  the  oci^n.  Hcnec  a1»n  the 
fcigfa  inDUntuin  of  Benoehie  iDade  a  bettor  bvunilan'  birtwecn 
the  GaricKfa  and  the  district  of  Marr  railed  AltWd.  than  the 
Iton could  have  made  ;  and  the  other  bounding  hilli  bctiTCen 
ihe  GariiKh  and  either  Strathbog^-ie  or  Foniiartin.  nt-re  bel- 
ter boundaries  than  the  stnallcf  riveri,  the  Bougie,  the  L'ry, 
ur  the  Yihan,  could  have  been,  csjiedally  near  tiicir  Murcest 
and  where  their  itreams  wi-rc  inconsidentlile. 

Tliere  arc  however  a  few  circumstances,  in  the  altocnting 
«f  cettaia  districts  to  otlier  couniiea  tfian  tliai  in  which  they 
■re  situated,  which  dcienre  to  be  painted  out  in  this  Keport 
of  Aberdeenshire. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  whole  parish  of 
St  Fergus,  which  bortkrs  on  Peterhead,  is  a  detached  part 
of  tlie  county  uf  Banlll  It  may  now  bv  added,  that  the 
small  parish  of  Felieranqus,  which  in  Itiis  was  annexed  to 
Old  Deer,  and  is  in  the  very  heart  of  Ouchaii,  is  legally  in 
£anShire.  Nay,  the  barony  of  Stralncb  in  tlic  pariih  of 
New  Macbar,  lliough  aiiuaiMl  withiii  12  milex  of  Aberdeen, 
and  in  the  centre  of  tJie  division  of  Fonnaitin,  belongs  to 
the  »me  county.  And  what  is  y«t  more  remarkablo,  the 
site  of  Maiiwhul-nrect  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  45  milea 
(liitanl  from  Banili  though  situated  m  an  ancient  royal 
burgh,  and  in  the  county  town,  i*  legally  in  Banfiihire, 
l^e  rcMMi  of  this  probably  tvas  (as  stated  by  an  able 
anti(|narian.  the  \Lt\:  Jumk  Chm(;ik,  late  ministi-r  of  St 
r»rgu«,  u«w  of  Dfcr)  that  the  Cheynes  of  Inrerugie,  the 
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ancient  proprietors  of  all  these  estates,  which  afterwards 
came  by  marriage  into  the  family  of  Marischal,  were  he- 
ritable sherifis  of  Banf&hire.  On  the  other  hand,  nine 
ploughgates  in  the  parish  of  Dnimoak,  and  the  whole  pa- 
rish of  Banchory-Teman,  though  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  Dee,  and  in  the  division  of  Marr,  belong 
now  to  the  county  of  Kincardine.  The  reason  of  this  is 
said  to  have  been,  that  those  lands  belonged  to  the  Fra- 
sers,  thanes  of  Cowie,  who  also  got  the  thanedom  of  Dur- 
ris,  and  were  nearly  connected  with  King  Robert  Bruce. 
The  daughter  and  heiress  of  one  of  them  was  married  to  Ro- 
lEiT  D£  Keith,  Great  Marischal  of  Scotland,  who  was  he- 
ritable sheriff  of  the  county  of  Kincardine.  Alexander  Era- 
ser, thane  of  Cowie,  was  married  to  Mary  Bruce,  sister  to 
King  Robert  Bruce,  and  his  grand-daughter,  who  inherited  the 
thanedom  of  Durris,  was  married  to  the  Great  Marischal 
above  mentioned,  whose  son  was  manied  to  a  daughter  of  K. 
Robert  11.  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  improper  divi- 
sions of  counties  at  a  remote  period,  when  a  great  landed 
proprietor  acquired  both  power  and  riches  by  being  a  sheriff* 
and  by  levying  whatever  fines  he  pleased,  they  ought  all 
now  to  be  set  aside ;  and  every  county  ought  to  comprehend 
whatever  is  situated  within  its  own  boundaries. 

So  much  for  the  ancient  political  divisions  of  Aberdeen- 
shire. 

The  present  divisions  of  this  extensive  county  are  difierent, 
according  as  we  consider  them,  with  respect  to  the  admini- 
jitration  of  justice,  the  various  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  or 
the  regulations  of  the  militia. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  the  whole  county  is  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriff  Depute  and  his  Substitutes  :  And 
the  three  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Kincardine  are 
classed  together  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,   by 
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the  Coart^of  Justkiaiy.  The  circuit  courts  are  held  at  Aber- 
deen twice  a«year,  generally  in  AfMril  and  September ;  and  it 
is  deserving  of  notice,  that  though  the  number  of  inhabitanti 
of  these  counties  amounts  to  nearly  200,000,  or  one-eighth 
part  of  the  population  of  Scotland ;  yet  in  the  space  of  40 
years,  only  nine  criminals  have  sufiered  death. 

The  Commissary  Court,  a  species  of  consistorial  judicature, 
first  erected  by  King  James  VL  and  now  about  to  be  rap- 
pressed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  has  its  jurisdiction  limited  by 
the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  Bishop's  see  ;  and  does  not  ex- 
tend to  six  parishes  in  the  division  of  Strathbogie,  viz.  HunA- 
)y,  Gartly,  Rhynie  and  Kssie,  Glass  and  Caimie ;  but  it  in- 
cludes twelve  parishes  of  Banf&hire,  viz.  Alva,  Gameiy, 
Forglen,  Inverkeithny,  Mortlacb,  Fordyce,  BaniC  Cullen, 
Deskford,  Rathven,  Boyndie,  and  Ordequhill,  and  4  parishes 
in  the  county  ofKincardme,  viz.  Strachan,  Upper  Banchory, 
Kether  Banchory,  and  Marycnlter. 

Both  in  the  Sheriif  and  Commissary  Courts,  the  jtidges  ait 
in  the  county  town,  Aberdeen ;  where  the  Magistrates  of  the 
city  also  hold  their  Baillie  Courts  once  a  week. 

But  the  most  useful  Court,  lor  detennining  petty  dis- 
putes, and  questions  of  small  debts,  is  that  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  not  in  the  Quarter  Sessions,  wiiere  they  meet  at 
Aberdeen,  but  in  the  diilerent  districts,  bounded  by  the  eight 
presbyteries,  into  which  the  county  is  divided.  All  the  land- 
ed proprietors,  who  are  included  in  the  Commission  of  the 
P^ce,  are  judges  in  these  Courts ;  in  which,  at  a  very  trifling 
expence,  and  without  the  intervention  of  lawyers,  or  the  te- 
dious forms  of  other  Courts,  they  decide  in  all  claims  not  ex- 
ceeding L.5  of  value,  and  settle  a  multitude  of  petty  diq>utes. 
It  would  be  a  criminal  omission  in  this  Report  of  the  AgricuU 
ture  of  Aberdeenshire,  not  to  state  that  these  Courts  stand  ve- 
ry high  in  the  opinion  of  the  country  people,  that  they  are 
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attended  by  the  most  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  county, 
and  that  every  landed  proprietor^  who  has  an  interest  in  the 
pnMperity  of  the  inferior  classes,  by  whose  labour  he  is  sup- 
ported, owes  it  to  himself,  and  to  society,  to  attend  these 
jCoorts,  and  impartially  to  discharge  his  duty,  as  a  judge,  in 
the  district  in  which  his  property  is  situated. 

Th§  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  county  include  8  pres« 
byteries,  viz.  those  of  Aberdeen,  Kincardine  (VNeil,  Alford, 
Garioch,  Torriff*,  Ellon,  Deer,  and  Strathboggie.  The  first 
Kven  of  these  are  subject  to  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  which 
tbo  inclndes  the  Presbytery  of  Fordyce ;  but  the  last,  viz. 
Strathboggie,  belongs  to  the  Synod  of  Moray.  The  names  of 
fte  parishes  in  each  presbytery  will  be  afterwards  mention- 
ed, when  the  statistical  estimates  and  population  of  each  are 
eonsidered.  It  is  unnecessary  to  be  more  particular,  when 
treating  only  of  the  divisions  of  the  county.. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Deputy  Lieutenants  of  the  county 
have  divided  Aberdeenshire  into  ten  districts,  in  order  to  exe- 
cute the  Militia  Acts  in  the  way  that  may  occasion  the  least 
trouble  to  the  people,  who  are  obliged  to  attend  the  Courts  of 
Lieutenancy.  These  divisions,  however,  be^ng  altered,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Deputy  Lieutenants,  are  unnecessary  to  be 
here  inserted. 

It  may  be  briefly  remarked,  that  the  Aberdeenshire  regi- 
ment o€  Militia  consists  of  640  men ;  and  that  there  are  5  re- 
ganents  of  Local  Militia.  The  former  is  moved  over  all  parts 
•f  the  kingdom ;  the  latter  are  stationary  in  the  county,  and 
WPt  trained  only  a  few  weeks  annually,  in  the  different  towns 
efthe  connty,  tis.  2  at  Aberdeen,  1  at  Ellon,  1  at  Pttter- 
beadle  and  1  at  Frasersburgh. 
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20  CLIMATE. 

SECT.  III. CLIMATE. 

Diu  Anderson's  account  of  the  climate  of  Aberdeenshire^ 
desen'es  here  to  be  quoted  at  length.  "  From  the  high  lati- 
"  tude  of  this  district,  and  the  general  opinion  that  is  enter- 
"  tained  of  the  inhospitable  nature  of  these  northern  regions, 
"  most  persons  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  much  greater 
"  degree  of  cold  here  takes  place,  than  is  ever  experienced. 
"  Being  washed  by  the  sea  on  two  sides,  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen experiences  a  mildness  of  temperature  in  winter,  even 
greater  than  most  parts  of  the  island.  Snow,  in  the  lower 
"  parts  of  the  county,  seldom  lies  long ;  and  it  may  be  con- 
"  sidered  as  a  pretty  general  rule,  that  when  the  snow  is  one 
"  foot  deep  at  Aberdeen,  it  is  nearly  two  feet  deep  at  New- 
"  castle  upon  Tync.  In  the  year  1762,  when  the  frost  wa« 
"  so  severe  in  England,  that  the  Thames,  at  London,  was 
"  frozen  over  for  many  weeks  together,  the  weather  was  so 
*'  mild  in  Aberdeenshire,  as  scarcely  to  interrupt  the  ordina- 

"  ry  operations  of  agriculture ;  and  though  a  little  snow  lay 

• 

"  for  some  weeks  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  there  was  not 
*'  a  day  during  the  whole  season,  that  a  plough  could  not 
"  have  gone.  Nor  is  this  an  uncommon  case.  For  I  liave 
"  reason  to  believe,  that  the  frast  is  seldom  so  intense  in  the 
''  lower  parts  of  Aberdeenshire  as  at  London.  But  if  the 
''  winter's  cold  be  less  severe  than  in  many  of  the  southern 
"  districts  of  the  island,  the  summer  heats  are  here,  perhaps^ 
"  still  less  intense.  In  short,  there  is  a  smaller  variation  be- 
tween the  heat  and  cold  at  diirerent  seasons  ;  and  of  course^ 
there  are  many  crops  that  may  be  brought  to  maturity  in 
"  the  South  of  Britain,  which  are  seldom  found  to  ripen  here. 
*•  Grapes  there  are  none,  without  artificial  heat ;  and  French 
"  beans  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  ri|)en  their  seeds,  in  the 
''  best  sheltered  garden,  unless  in  a  very  favourable  season. 
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This  circumstance  marks  the  degree  of  summer  heat  with 
great  precision. 
"  The  great  disadvantage  attending  the  climate  of  Aber- 
"  deenshire^  and  of  Scotland  in  general,  when  compared 
"  with  that  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  is  the  lateness 
"  of  the  spring,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  eastern  winds^ 
"  and  the  too  frequent  fogs  and  rains  at  that  season,  which 
"  often  render  the  seed  time  both  late  and  ungenial ;  and  the 
"stormy  winter,  in  autumn,  frequently  accompanied  with 
"  heavy  dashes  of  rain,  which  require  a  degree  of  exertion 
'  and  skill  in  the  husbandman,  to  protect  his  crop  from  da- 
"  mage,  to  which  the  English  farmer  is  totally  a  stranger. — 
*'  These  inconveniencies  are  all  felt  in  Aberdeenshire.  But 
'*  the  crops  are  so  seldom  hurt  by  frosts  in  summer  or  autumn, 
"  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county  at  least,  that  in  the  course 
'*  of  30  years  nearly,  I  never  saw  a  single  instance  of  frosted 
com,  except  in  the  singularly  intemperate  season  of  1782; 
nor  were  any  of  the  people  who  have  resided  there  all  their 
lives,  better  acquainted  with  that  phenomenon.  The  spring 
**  frosts  seldom  hurt  any  thing  but  the  blossom  of  fruit  trees 
occasionally.  As  a  proof  that  the  climate  is  not  uncommon- 
ly backward,  I  may  observe,  that  one  season  I  had  a  dish 
of  pease  gathered  from  the  open  field,  cultivated  by  the 
"  plough,  on  the  King's  birth  day,  the  4th  of  June.  This 
•*  was  a  very  early  season ;  but  green  pease  are  commonly 
*'  ripe  in  the  garden,  not  long  after  that  perio<l." 

The  Reporter  thought  it  his  duty  to  introduce  this  long  quo- 
tation, being  the  whole  that  Dr.  Anderson  has  written  on  the, 
subject  of  the  climate  of  Aberdeenshire.  The  climate  of  the 
lower  part  of  Aberdeenshire  is  certainly  moderate  in  this  re- 
spect, that  it  is  not  nearly  so  warm  in  summer,  nor  so  cold  in 
winter,  as  that  of  the  county  of  Middlesex.  But  from  the  ac- 
count that  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  section,  of  the 
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f  Aberdeenshire,  as  cxicn^in 
cast  cstrcmiiy  on  the  ara-coasi,  in  an  olilitjuc  ilire^^lion,  be- 
yond the  middle  of  the  Ulaotl,  it  u  obvioiia  that  there  nnut 
be  »  wide  iliOereiicc  between  the  climaie  a(  P«iLTlica<l,  where 
the  cuait  of  Buchan  projncis  ko  far  into  the  C>nHai)  Oceui. 
and  that  of  the  mountiiinotM  districts  ia  the  wuib-weit 
point  of  Mmt,  nearly  100  miles  from  Cainihulg-head,  ftnd 
both  nt  a  high  cleiatioii  from  ih«  level  of  the  ics,  mkI  at  near- 
ly an  equal  diaCanttf  fioni  the  eaoi  and  west  coasu.  Dr.  An- 
BEBiio>i*a  farm,  ai  Moiikahill,  whi-rehe  roirlnl  50  yeard,  was 
w!ibiu3  mile*  of  the  sea,  in  the  dirision  of  Formaniit :  Aad 
what  isaboTO  qiioied,  is  a  pretty  correct  account  of  the  uata 
of  the  cliinatv  on  the  coast  both  of  Formartin  and  Buchan. — 
But  there  the  climate  is  peculivly  moderate  iu  the  winter- 
nMntha;  and  the  «now-  seldom  IIg«  lun^;;  norareihc  ploughs 
much  impuded  by  ihe  fnist ;  being  seldom  idle  abuiv  two  or 
three  wftckj,  even  in  a  «eirerc  winter.  Bat  ia  the  mountain- 
ous district*,  the  highland  fanners  are  frei)ucDl1y  unaUe  to 
plough  ibrir  lands  for  two,  and  sumetimeii  fur  iliree  months. 
Betwi-en  ilteiu  two  extrcmex.  of  the  elevated  luids  on  the 
S.  W.  and  t)w  low-lying  ground  on  the  ks  coui,  there  must 
be  a  very  great  rari<ny  uf  cKniutc.  And  it  is  this  important 
diifcrenee  with  ntprct  to  being  able  to  plough  almost  con- 
alanlly  in  winter,  which,  aince  the  intniductinn  of  the  new 
hMbandry  tuts  this  cunnty,  lus  enabled  the  inhabiiaitfi  near 
the  K3  coa«t  to  advance  npidfy  in  the  iinpiaremcnt  of  their 
Hul;  while  thoM  in  the  district*  fff  (iariorh,  Strathbuggie, 
^nd  the  higlier  pans  of  Itlair,  bare  ufieo  been  unable  lo  {nit 
a  plou^  in  lh«  ground  for  a  grral  part  of  the  n  inier  monthx. 
The  Wri»er  of  ihis  rrport.  in  the  cauti/t  of  32  years.  h«l 
hi:i  plotig))  laid  idle  twice  for  13  neekf.  oikc  fur  10week>. 
and  at  an  aT«rag«  5  weelu  j-early.  though  he  mide*  only  IS 
nilc*  froD  the  »e>  coaaL     In  tlw  k^hcx  pnta  oTthe  county, 
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the  highland  farmer,  at  a  medium  of  seasons^  experiences  two 
months  either  of  hard  frost  or  of  stormy  weather,  during 
which  he  is  unable  to  plough  his  lands.  On  the  other  hand, 
OD  the  south  sides  of  hills,  and  in  sheltered  places  in  Ihe 
higher  districts,  the  heat  is  frequently  much  greater  in  sum" 
mer,  than  upon  the  sea  coast.  And  betwixt  the  greatest  heat 
in  swuBier,  and  the  greatest  cold  in  winter,  there  is  a  differ* 
eace  of  7  or  8  degrees  more  in  the  inland  than  in  the  mari- 
time  districts.  So  that  it  is  not  accurate  to  speak  of  the  clir 
mate  of  Aberdeenshire  in  general,  and  Vithout  distinguish-^^ 
ing  between  these  two  situations. 

The  g^eat  defects  of  the  climate  of  this  county  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

On  the  sea  coast,  where  the  land  is  low,  and  along  the 
hai^hs,  or  meadows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  near  their  en- 
trance into  the  sea,  frosty  fogs  in  the  end  of  summer,  fre- 
<|iiently  destroy  the  potatoe  crop,  or  at  least  injure  them  con- 
siderably. And  where  a  frost  at  night  succeeds  rain  in  the 
evening,  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  frequently  blight  the 
crops  of  com,  when  these  happen  to  be  injhiver.  This  de- 
stroys the  germ,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  seed, 
although  it  may  fill  in  the  ear,  and  be  useful  for  food.  (If 
the  corns  be  either  in  an  earlier  or  more  advanced  stage, 
they  are  in  less  danger  of  being  injured  in  the  above  respect.) 
The  com  in  the  higher  or  more  elevated  grounds,  is  not  so 
much  liable  to  injury  by  the  frosts  or  fogs  of  summer.  But 
in  the  end  of  autimin,  and  beginning  of  winter,  when  the 
mow  begins  to  fall,  or  the  hard  frosts  commence,  the  cold  k 
much  more  severe,  and  the  frost  more  intense,  in  lands  thai 
are  highly  elevated  above  the  sea,  than  on  lands  on  the  coasts 
which  both  from  their  low  elevation,  and  their  vicinity  to  the 
ocean,  are  naturally  warmer.     Hence  the  late  harvests,  with 

tir  unpleasant^  attendants,  to  the  cropt  that  is  exposed  to  such 
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months  it  was  at  a  medium  3 1  ^  41',  or  a  trifle  below  the  freez- 
ing point.  And  the  average  heat  of  the  whole  year  was  1 2 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  lower  than  that  at  the  Royal  Obser- 
vatory of  Greenwich.  This  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  late 
harvest,  and  both  the  light  crop,  and  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  bigg  of  Aberdeenshire  in  1 802. 

But  as  the  season  of  1S02  was  peculiarly  unfavourable  to 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  as  the  climate  of  Aberdeenshire 
should  be  judged  from  the  medium  heat  of  diflerent  years,  the 
Writer  of  this  Report  has  procured  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
WiLLUM  Laing,  minister  of  t tie  Episcopal  Church  at  Peter- 
bead,  the  following  Tables,  which  being  taken  from  the  ac- 
curate observations  of  a  very  ingenious  man,  who  resides 
Aearly  at  the  north-east  comer  of  Great  Britain,  deserve  a 
place  in  this  Account  of  the  Agriculture  of  Aberdeenshire. 

These  Tables  show,  that  in  the  winter  montlis  the  frost  is 
eften  less  intense  at  Peterhead,  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London ;  but  that  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  sea- 
aonsy  we  have  so  much  less  heat  in  Aberdeenshire,  compared 
with  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  as  fully  accounts  for 
oar  alow  vegetation  and  late  harvests.  ^ 

Aft  Peterhead  is  situated  at  the  N.  £.  point  of  Great  Britain, 
it  was  judged  proper  to  insert  these  Tables  at  large,  rather 
tban  merely  to  note  the  average  heat  of  every  month.  This, 
Jbowever,  is  also  marked  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  at  8  A.  M. 
And  the  depth  of  rain  is  also  inserted  below,  at  the  quantity 
Smewtry  month. 
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27  :i7,S. 

38  3«S.W.byS. 
*3  3'i;s.\V. 

43 

39  N.  W. 

^^^H 

8 

312((S.E. 

4B 

41  A  \V. 

^^^M 

9 

33 

2e  S.  S.  E. 

43  43  N.  W. 

42 

39  S.  W, 

^^^K 

30 

42  39  S. 

38 

34  \. 

^^H 

11 

37 

S|S.W. 

43  42'n.  VV. 

30  33  W. 

^^^H 

12 

37 

37S.E. 

42  42N. 

W  32  S.  W. 

^^^H 

13 

37 

SoS.  E. 

42  3B  N.  W. 

42  32  S.  E. 

^^^B 

It 

3ti 

SJi  N-  W. 

4o;39,N.  N.W. 

4^  33  S.  E. 

^^^H 

15 

39 

33S.l.yW. 

42 

30  S.  W. 

40  33S. 

^^^H  1 

le 

*3 

4a 

43  W. 

35  32  N.  K 

17 

U 

40  S.S.  W. 

42 

37  W. 

37 

32"  N.  E. 

^^^L 

16 

40 

39S. 

41 

38  W. 

32 

30  N. 

^^^m 

ID 

39 

30|S.W. 

3a 

34  W. 

35 

28N.W. 

^^^H 

20 

♦5 

39!„  „; 

42 

38  S.  by  E. 

30 

29  X.  W. 

^^^H 

21 

30 

25|?-J\- 

40 

3yS.by  E. 

37 

29  W.  by  N. 

^^^H 

82 

33 

-.„  1  s.  w. 

41 

41  S. 

40 

34  S.  E 

^^H 

29 

37 

^n\^ 

42 

41  S. 

41 

32' N.  E. 

^^^H 

24 

3;i 

'««V^u-     X, 

41 

W  S.  byE 

i3 

33  S. 

^^^H 

2A 

W 

S«lw.  by  N. 

40 

35  S.  W. 

43 

33's.  \V. 

^^^B 

20 

U 

sc.w.bys^ 

30i34&E. 

41 

39  N. 

^^^H 

27 

43 

„Kv.byN. 

3.i 

33S.E. 

41 

38  N.  ]c\ 

^^H 

28 

is 

*0 

\v.  s.  w. 

35 

3*!e. 

40 

32  N.  \.  W. 

^^^H 

2!J 

39 

38  N.  E 

3S 

34  N. 

^^^1 

39 

37 

33;N.  E. 

43 

30  S.  W. 

^^H 

31 

37 

35t\V.  by  N. 

^^B 

^^H                 Avenge— Feb.  37'  S4--~Mw(b,  40«--. 

ftpril  3S'  !!«•. 

^^H               Hm  dT  3  M«o(lu,  38  >  ST'. 

^^H                  Rain— iDchei,  VA.  3.4S~~MttA,  l.ll- 

-April.  3J». 

^^M                 iUlo  io  S  MmUii,  kltbcs  C  J8. 

^ 

_j 

CLIUATB. 
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May. 

JUNE. 

JULY.          1 

7»CT-. 

ncr. 

77(Cr. 

» 

s 

WINDS. 
8  a.m. 

Z 

■J 

U  A.  u. 

X 

i 

'>:.'.:■ 

_^ 

'^ 

cc 

^ 

ac 

1 

-VI- 

35 

w. 

■13 

37 

N.W. 

51 

50 

s. 

2 

39 

37 

N,  W. 

'1-d 

iO 

E. 

50 

49 

S 

40J32 

N.W. 

40 

41 

W.  S.W. 

47 

4+ 

N.W. 

4 

433i 

3.W. 

48 

+* 

S.  E. 

51 

44 

N.  E. 

5 

3032 

N.  W. 

49 

44 

S.  by  E. 

52 

49 

N.  by  E. 

6 

37  35 

S.W. 

47 

45 

3.E. 

50 

50 

N.W. 

7 

+342 

46 

46 

S.  E. 

52 

4B 

S.W. 

8 

47143 

S.W. 

51 

45 

S.  by  W. 

52 

49 

s. 

fl 

52!+8 

S.W. 

52 

4fl|s.  b'y  W. 

52 

49 

N.W. 

10 

52' 44 

is.  W. 

40 

+5  N.  \V. 

52 

49 

N.  N.  W. 

11 

+6  43 

S. 

49 

451  N.W. 

57 

48 

W. 

12 

52  43 

N.W. 

50 

40  S.  by  W. 

54 

53 

X  W. 

13 

45|41 

S. 

5-1 

47  KV. 

51 

40 

N.  W. 

l-V 

50  45 

s. 

54- 

48  N. 

54 

48 

S.  W. 

15 

48  45 

3. 

53 

39!  N.W.     - 

54 

46 

W. 

16 

52  45 

4a 

46  W.  by  S. 

56 

58 

w. 

17 

50  40 

S. 

48 

44's.  W. 

50 

46 

N.  by  W. 

18 

49  44 

S. 

48 

43 

N.W. 

45 

41 

N.W. 

10 

54  48 

3, 

32 

40 

N.W. 

48 

41 

W.  by  N. 

20 

51  47 

S.  E 

55 

50 

N.W. 

53 

4» 

N.W. 

2\ 

50.47 

S. 

52 

48 

52 

50 

W. 

22 

48  45 

8. 

00 

50 

W. 

51 

ft 

21 

38  40,S.  W. 

62 

51 

W. 

49 

49 

S.  E.  or  E. 

2i 

54i52.S.  E 

54 

54 

N.W. 

5« 

50 

S.  byE. 

23 

+7|47iN.  W. 

52 

4y 

N.W. 

54 

50 

N.W. 

26 

5IJ47S.E 

51 

41 

N. 

54 

53 

N. 

27 

♦7!40  S.  by  E. 

54 

54 

N.  W. 

54 

5'2 

2S 

48  401 

51 

30  N.  W. 

58 

52 

29 

",*I-N. 

52  48lN.  W. 

53 

52 

W. 

30 

41  30l 

52'50S. 

57 

51 

s. 

31 

38:3  2,  W. 

1  1 

54 

50 

s. 

A»mge— M>r.  4T»  i-— Ibm,  30"  il-— loJf,  58'  SB'. 

Hiatof  3  Moathi,  50'  11'. 
Rain— faKhM,  Hijr,  l.ee— Jonr,  S.88— lulj,  4.11. 
KainioSMsntki,  lacbe*,  g.ss. 


CUMATh. 
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AUGUST. 

SElTEMllliR. 

UCTOBKR.      1 

nn-.i 

tW.  . 

TArr. 

.       ■      WINDS. 

•;£;   8.... 

=!    i       8..>.. 

V-     t 

8   A.   M. 

<1'£- 

*  y  ■ 

<  t 

1 

56*50  W. 

X       X 

jSVSoS.  \v. 

»5  3'l 

W. 

2 

50  4!(  S.  K 

'52  5  1  S. 

5,-.  44 

S.  \V. 

3 

57  H)  s.  i:. 

5+52S.  K. 

53  52 

s. 

4 

55  1.3 

'5+5l.liS.  E. 

4fi 

N. 

5 

5*  53  N.  \V. 

i55  53F,.  S.  L. 

47,48 

S.  E. 

6 

52  52  N.  \V. 

liiyiS. 

48,47 

S. 

7  53  50  N.  \V. 

i53  51  S.  S.  L. 

♦S  4S 

s. 

S,5Z  m  S.  W. 

■5-l.52S.li. 

4S  48 

s. 

9!56  52S.S.\V. 

!53  4!».S.  E. 

50  48 

s. 

IO;56,^3S.ii.W. 

■57  52  E.  .S.  E. 

17  4fi 

S.byli. 

11  53  jl-S.  !■. 

,5+  50  S.  li. 

V.'.  V3 

S.\t 

l2'5fi55S.  E. 

51  50  N.  W. 

47  45 

S.  IL 

13.55  5'-'S.E 

5-15!N.  W. 

47  47 

S.  .S.  K 

I4i55  5as.  E. 

152  +1)  S.  E. 

48  47 

S.byE. 

15  56  52  S.  W. 

|i2  5  J  a. 

47  Mi 

S.  S.  W. 

ia5l52N.W. 

155  \5  a.  \\: 

48 

t«|S.  S.  \V. 

17  53  51  N.  W. 

53  4.3W.  S.\V. 

50 

S.  W." 

18  5351  X.W. 

.|.!»  +7  S.  W. 

48 

18 

.\.  N.  W. 

I3'53  52N.\V. 

|5 1  5 1  N.  N.  W. 

IS 

4. 

S. 

20  55  +7  W. 

.51  +7S. 

50 

46 

S.W. 

2ll5L'52S. 

IWi'lX.W. 

51 

50 

s. 

22|.H31»W. 

I52  +7  .S. 

32 

51 

S  4  W. 

2S  52:50  S. 

151  SIS. 

48 

48:s. 

245250  S. 

:38  3(1  S. 

i:t 

Wfi  i  w. 

25 

50  50\V.  bvS. 

3!J  38  N.  \V. 

51 

4.S. 

20 

53;wS.I>y'E. 

.43       S.  \V. 

5rt 

17  S. 

27 

5  j!52  .S.  li. 

■1-2  37  X. 

♦L' 

W  S.  W. 

2tt 

53;isN.  N.  W. 

43  +2  N.  \V. 

4^ 

49  S.  W. 

29 

r,iiyjA.s.\v. 

43  37  N.  \V. 

50 

>0  S.  by  W. 

3( 

Mmri. 

45       S.  by  W. 

53 

51  S. 

31 

52|t*S. 

1 

■>+ 

52  W.  l-v  S. 

Haul— In<h«>,  AugvR, 2.<m— Sept. 3.4 SS— October,  1.3!;. 


KOVEMBER. 

DECEMBER.    1 

n 

ANUARY.        1 

Tktr. 

TWT 

.r. 

WINDS. 

E     *-' 

■  >  = 

8.  A.  M. 

X 

»:p 

S 

2 

CO 

J^ 

^ 

* 

, 

43  43  N.  bv  W. 

3'.' 

31 

\V. 

38 

S8  W.  S.  W. 

2;37  3d  W.  " 

34!31 

w. 

42 

38  S.  W. 

3 

44.  33  S.  by  E. 

40  30 

s.  s.  w. 

36 

36  W.  S.  W. 

4. 

46,44  S.  E. 

41,31 

S.  by  W. 

44 

»iis.s.  W. 

5 

t7  4fiE. 

3232 

S.  W. 

43Ul|S.  byW. 

6 

49,45  S.  K 

43  31 

S.  by  W. 

43j»3;i.  byW. 

7 

44'44S. 

44  43 

S.W. 

46136  W. 

8'«4JS.\V. 

3534 

S.W.byW. 

43  35iS.  S.  W. 

Q\*6  *5  W.  by  N. 

83,55 

S.  W. 

4l'4l|s.S.  E. 

lO  37  37  N.  W. 

38  38 

W.  S.W. 

42  38S. 

1  ]  J47  -VS  S. 

31,31 

W.  S.  W. 

42  41  IS. 

12  4-*  «  S. 

30.32  S.  W 

39:39,S.E.  byS. 

1 3  *6  38  S.  E 

Sl,3IS.  W. 

37 137  S.  E. 

1439  33W. 

27(26  S.W. 

34  33|S.  E. 

15  38  32N.E. 

39!27  S.  R 

28  26 

S.  E.  by  S. 

ie'32  3lN.  \V. 

38  37  is.  R 

31  28 

E.  S.  E. 

17  35  32  N. 

38  33]^.  byS. 

30'28 

S.  W.  byW. 

18,35(22  N.  by  E. 

33 

S9[E.  N.  E. 

32-28 

W.  S.  W. 

19  27133  \V. 

41 

39'N.E. 

32:28 

S.  W. 

20.3833W.byS. 

39 

33.S. 

2628 

S.  W. 

21  35  33  W.  by  S. 

35 

82  a.  w. 

29,23 

W. 

22  43  34N.W. 

36;32|S.  W. 

3*28 

N.E. 

20  37  31S.  byW. 

32|3'^|\V. 

3227 

N.  \V. 

24'42 

33  N.  by  E. 

39 

:ii|\V. 

3d  28 

S. 

2^38 

3D  a  S.  W. 

37 

5+W.N.\V. 

40  37 

W.  by  S. 

26+2 

37  S.  E. 

38 

32  S. 

39  37 

s.w' 

27  37 

37W.byS. 

Si 

32  W. 

38  38 

S. 

2P37 

34  S. 

30 

32  S.  by  W. 

33  31 

w. 

29' 34 

35S.W. 

37 

37'N.W. 

37  33 

S.W. 

30.42 

|S.  S.  W. 

31 

2(J  \V.  by  S. 

36  32 

W.  by  S. 

51 

38 

23jVV.by  S. 

Ul 

38 

SJW. 

Artngt—Vai.  40"  14— D<c.  36"  19'— Jao.  3«°  SV.] 

'  Heit  of  3  MoDthi,  ST"  44'. 
Run— iDchn,  NOT.S.9GS— DPC.E.T5— )an.  t.S3i. 
Kalo  in  3  Msniht,  tnehtt,  7.35. 


s.  w. 

38  38  \V.  N.  W. 

52  W. 
32  30  W.  by  S. 
3d  SI  it  W. 
44'tOS.  S.  W. 
41140  N.E.  by  E. 
43*42  S.  W. 
43  42,8. 

:35  N.  w. 

32  30  N.  W. 
SO  2'JlN.  \V. 
.13  29'E. 
32l3l'E.byN. 
2V20iW.  i  S. 
24'22l\V'.  by  N. 
27'24lN.\V.byW. 
32  24|N.  W. 

32  28  N.  E. 
N.  E. 
S.  S.  W. 
S.W. 

s.  s.  w. 

s.  w. 

solw.  s.  \v. 

33  32iW. 

42  38IS.  W.  hvW. 
37,32jS,by  W". 


31  21 

37!SS 
3'jl31 
37'34 


4Q36  W. 
32!28  W.  \  W. 
35  36S.E. 

37  351 
saSflE. 

32  31  N.  W. 

33  32,S.  E  by  E. 
37J34S.  S.  H. 
39:34!E.byS. 

38  37;N.  li. 

35  31  N.N.  W. 

37  28  E. 

35  31  W.S.  W. 
32  2gN.  by  W. 
32  29  W.  by  N. 

32  30i\V.  by  N. 
2fl  22  W. 
3tl22\V.  by  N. 
30  29 KV,  by  tt 
41  3+W.  byS. 
31)  38  S. 

33  28  N.  W. 

38  31  W.S.  W. 
32  28  S.  E. 
33(30  S.  by  E. 
3»,3*S,Ji.  E. 
40,37  S.  by  E. 
38  38S,E. 

41  33W. 

37  32S.K.by.S. 

42I37IS.  E. 


byE. 
36  S.  E. 

38  S.  by  E. 

39  N.  N.  W. 
39  38  E. 

'W  38  S.  by  E. 
iO'saS.  E.by  E. 
3i<  38  S.  E. 
39136  8.  EbyE. 
l*o;33|  EbvN. 
'3h'3+,E.  N'E. 
38*33  NW.byW. 
'33:35  N. 

34JNW.byW. 

■iS-S. 

40|.*f, 

39  S.  S.  E 


!+* 


■S.  s.  w. 
4o!s.  W.  by  S. 

40  w.  by  a. 
i+:s.  w. 
48'4+S.  s.  w. 
+3]N.  N.  W. 


+3  S.  K. 
39  S.  t  E. 
39  S.  by  W. 
41  k 

39  S.  by  W. 
41  N.N.  W. 


A<rcng«— Feb.  3i>  8— Mmli,  36"  IS— April, 

— Hcu  of  3  Mcntlii,  37'  39', 
lUin — luchn,  Fib.  t,Sl~Mudi,  S.JO   •April,  I 
lUia  in  3  Jblmtfu,  tDchei,  S.m. 


OUMATE.  55 

From  the  above  Tables^  it  appears  that  the  heat  of  the  ther- 
raoineter,  at  Peterhead,  on  an  average  of  two  years,  taken 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  is  during  the  three  spring 
months  38^  18'. 

That  daring  the  three  summer  months  it  is  only  51^33'. 
That  during  the  three  autumnal  mcmths  it  is  50^  ^5\ 
And  that  during  the  three  winter  months  it  is       36^  31'. 

It  here  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  average  heat  of 
the  first  nine  months,  during  which  there  is  either  sowing, 
vegetation,  ripening  or  harvesting  of  the  different  kinds  of 
com,  which  are  commonly  raised  in  this  county,  (for  ihe 
quantity  of  wheat  that  is  sown  in  Aberdeenshire  is  -  very  in- 
considerable) is  only  4d<*52'. 

While  that  of  the  three  winter  months,  was  36^  31'. 

And  that  of  the  average  of  the  two  years  is     44-''  17'. 

This,  however,  holds  good  only  of  the  sea-coast,  or  low- 
er parts  of  the  county.  In  the  higher  districts,  in  warm  sea- 
sons, and  on  the  sandy  soil  near  the  river  Dee,  the  heat,  in 
summer,  for  a  few  weeks,  is  oflen  very  great,  but  in  these 
elevated  situations,  the  cold,  in  winter,  is  equally  intense. — 
Jan.  26th  and  27th,  J  809,  the  mercury,  in  Dr  Laing's  thermo- 
meter, at  Peterhead,  as  appears  from  the  table,  was  at  no  time 
lower  than  10^  of  heat,  or  22  below  the  freezing  point.  But 
at  Crathie,  in  Braemar,  it  was  observed  by  the  Rev.  Charlbs 
McHardy  one  night,  at  4^  of  heat,  or  28  below  the  freezing 
point  And  his  maid-sen^ants  reported  to  him  next  morning, 
that  a  little  af^er  midnight,  the  mercury  was  all  within  the 
ball.  In  the  Reporter's  house,  300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  13  miles  from  the  coast,  it  was  at  8^  on  the 
26th,  and  on  the'27th  at  9^ 

It  would  be  both  a  curious  and  an  useful  inquiry,  to  com- 
pare the  heat  of  the  thermometer  in  all  the  various  districts 
«f  Great  Britain.     And  a  few  examples,  which  may  call  at- 

C  2  tention 


tcntionto  ihii  int^uiry,  may  not  be   unaccppubtc  to  tlie  rea- 
der. 

By  Mr.  Vani:oi.ve«'s  Report  of  the  Agriculture  of  Deron- 
>bire,  it  appears  thai  the  average  heat  of  the  ihermotDcter, 
at  llfracombt,  wilhiD  50  feet  of  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the 
yew  1806,  was  an  follows: — 

In  February,  March,  and  April,  32>  40'. 

In  May.  June.  andJiily,  64>  15'. 

In  August,  Svplcmber,  and  October.  63'  20'. 

And  in  Noveinbrr,  December,  aiuJ  January.      55°  50'. 

Average  of  the  whole  year  IS06,  in  50'  l'. 

By  Mr.  Robert!ioh's  Surrey  of  Kiatardincshin!,  the  aver- 
age heat  in  lat.  56-  5S',  at  300  yanlii  from  the  tea,  and  150 
feet  abore  ila  Wei,  is  H    40', 

Thisislau  than  that  at Ilfracombe,  by  14>2l'. 

The  Writer  of  thia  Report  was  faToured,  by  the  ingenious 
Gentleman  who  gave  Mr.  Rohbbtsok  the  various  hi'alsof  the 
Iherntoweter,  mentioned  in  that  Survey,  with  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  heat  of  the  diflerenl  ycAn ;  and  he-  subjoins 
those  of  1S06,  claaieJ  into  the  spring,  tunimcr,  auliuitn  and 
winter  leasoni. 

February,  March,  and  April,  3  P  W'. 

May.  June,  and  July,  j!-20', 

August,  September,  and  October,  51-40'. 

NuTnobor,  December,  and  January,  37^  io'. 

The  heat  of  the  particular  y cur  here  Miecled  nas  rallirc 
abort  tilt  nvtrage  in  ihtt  county,  and  was  2  degrees  wanner 
than  that  of  the  year  I A07. 

By  the  same  ingenious  Gentleman  he  has  been  favoured 
with  the  state  of  the  ihcnnometcr  at  ilic  name  plucu  from 
Mty,  ISO&  to  May,  1810.— It  ia  as  follows  at  8  in  tlic  mor- 
ning. 

I  SOS. 


CLIMATB.  S7 

1808.      •        1809. 
In  May,  Jane,  and  July,     55^  20'.— 51''  \0\ 
In  Aug.  Sept.  and  October,  50     10'. — 52^  10'. 
In  Nov.  Dec.  and  January,  35^         — 36^  20'. 
In  Feb.  March,  and  April,  39""         —36'  50'. 
And  the  average  of  the  two  years  is  44- '  30*. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  heat  from  Peterhead, 
southward,    along  the   German  Ocean,    he  also  applied  to 
John  Taylor,  Esq.  of  Kirktonhill,  who  keeps  an  accurate 
register  of  the  thermometer,  at  his  house  of  Kirktonhill,  si* 
tuated  36  miles  south  of  Aberdeen,  (in  lat.  56""  40)  200' feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
county  of  Kincardine,  and  near  the  confines  of  that  of  Forfar 
or  Angus.     By  this  Gentleman  he   has  also  been  favoured 
with  the  Table  subjoined  in  the  next  page,  the  general  average 
oftchich,  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  for  these  seasons, 
is  as  follows : — 

1308.  1809. 

May,  June,  and  July,  57'' 50'.— 57''  10'. 
August,  Sept.  and  October,  53  45 . — 54 "  55\ 
Nov.  Dec.  and  Jan.  36''  15'.— 37*^  19'. 

Feb.  March,  and  April,  37'  30'— 39-^  16.' 
This  average  is  probably  a  little  diiltrent  from  the  heat  at 
S  in  the  morning ;  and  therefore  it  is  most  satisfactory  to 
insert  the  whole  Table,  after  remarking,  that  Kirktonhill  is 
about  6  miles  inland  from  the  mouth  of  the  North  £sk,  which 
runs  into  the  sea,  near  Montrose,  in  the  county  of  Angus, 
nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  the  most  southerly 
part  of  Aberdeenshire,  consequently  must,  on  many  accounts, 
be  of  a  diflerent  temperature  from  Peterhead,  which  is  at  the 
termination  of  the  great  promontory  that  projects  far  into  the 
ivcrmaa  Ocean,  by  which  it  is  chiefly  surrounded. 

C  3  MON • 
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MONTHLY  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AVERAGE   HEIGHT 
OF  THE  THERMOMETER  AT  KIRKTONHILL, 

FROM   1  ST  MAY,    1808^    TO  ISTMAY,    1810. 


1808. 

Mor.  Sf  Even, 
at  9  A.  M. 
and  p.  M. 

1 
1 2  Noon  to  2 

p.  M. 

Mom.  Noon, 
Sf  Evening. 

May 

50*  15' 

59^ 

53^ 

June 

55 

62    30 

57    30 

July 

61     40 

68 

63 

August 

60    40 

65    40 

62    15 

September 

52    38 

59    30 

55 

October 

42    40 

47    30 

44 

November 

39     15 

44 

40    45 

December 

35 

38 

36 

1809. 

January 

30    50 

34 

32 

February 

36    48 

41 

38    9 

March 

40    30 

46    20 

42    20 

April 

39    40 

46    30 

42 

May 

51     30 

60    10 

54    30 

June 

55    7 

62    15 

57     30 

July 

56    40 

65 

59    30 

August 

57     15 

63    40 

59     15 

September 

52 

59    20 

54    30 

October 

49    15 

54    30 

51 

November 

38    12 

42    20 

39    38 

December 

35 

38 

36 

1810. 

January 

35 

39 

36    20 

February 

34 

39    20 

35    40 

March 

34    40 

41 

37 

April 

43    12 

49 

45    7 

Average  for  1 S  months, 
Nine  morning  and  evening,  45^  ICX. 
Twelve  noon,  to  two  P.  M.  5 1  ^  SO'. 
Morning,  noon,  and  night,  47*  15^. 
Rain,  146  daft, 
Snow,  S4dayt, 
By  comparing  with  these  the  valuable  Report  of  Mid  Lo* 
thian,  also  written  by  Mr.  Robertson,  it  appears,  that  on  an 

avnagc 
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aTertge  of  1 8  yean,  the  heat  in  the  immediate  yicinity  of 
Edinburgh  was  from  1785  to  1792  inclusive 

In  the  3  spring  months,  44'')  50'. 

In  the  3  summer  months,  6P  30^ 

In  the  3  autumn  months,  59^. 

In  the  3  winter  months,  40^  20'' 

Average  of  the  whole  1 8  years,  5 1  *  I O'. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  Climate  of  Aberdeenshire, 
with  respect  to  the  degree  of  heat,  as  indicated  by  the  ther- 
mometer, it  will  be  found,  that  it  is  from  4  to  6  degrees  of 
less  heat  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumnal  months,  than 
tbc  county  of  Edinburgh,  from  9  to  12  degrees  less  than  that 
of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  and  from  12  to  16 
degrees  inferior  to  the  most  cultivated  places  in  N.  Devon. — 
(The  higher  grounds  in  that  county  are  not  taken  into  thi<i 
account,  because  from  their  elevation  they  are  much  colder 
than  the  lands  which  are  only  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
aea  ;  and  Comwail  is  both  a  maritime  county,  and  so  unequal 
in  various  respects,  that  it  is  also  omitted.) 

The  reasons  for  examining  this  point  more  minutely  than 
is  done  in  the  other  Reports  which  this  Writer  has  seen,  are, 
that  the  laws  of  climate  ought  to  be  attended  to  both  by  the 
Legislature,  and  the  Agriculturist.  The  former  should  pro- 
portion taxes  to  the  quality  of  com  that  can  be  raised  in  tht 
different  districts  of  the  kingdom.  The  latter  should  not  only 
sowthat  species  of  com,  which  will  answer  in  the  climate  in 
which  he  lives,  but  also  if  the  climate  be  cold  and  backward, 
he  should  pay  particular  attention  to  the  time  qf  sowing,-^ 
For  example,  If  wheat  h  ever  generally  raised  in  the  county 
of  Aberdeen,  it  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
autumnal  equinox,  that  it  may  be  firmly  rooted  before  win- 
ter, and  able  to  endure  the  alternate  frosts  and  thaws  of  the 
spring. 

C  4  What 
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^Vitb  regard  to  rain,  as  afli-cting  the  climate,  it  may  be 
tliiU  the  wbule  evt  coait  of  Scotland,  owing  U> 
the  comparatively  small  body  of  water  in  ihc  German  Sea, 
thatwaiilies  it,  is  visiied  with  much  Was  rain,  thannbaiis 
wafted  acroM  the  Atlantic  Ocpan  to  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland.  Ilcncc  it  is  filter  for  raining  corn  ;  but  not  so  well 
adapted  for  raising  grass,  or  those  roots  which  require  abun- 
dance of  water  tbr  their  nourishment.  Uut  in  so  extensive  a 
county  as  that  of  Aberdeen,  the  quantity  of  lain  that  falls  ia 
%  year,  varies  from  25  to  3S  inches. 

Another  oircumslance,  not  commonly  attended  to, 
tittiu  a  cunaiderable  diOerence  in  tlie  clituate  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, comparing  one  year  with  another.  When  ihcte  is 
great  tjuantiiy  of  mow,  lying  undissolved,  <m  the  high  mout 
uins  of  Kraemar,  the  south-west  wind,  in  spring,  is  not 
wann  and  mild  sephyr,  but  is  of^en  attended  wilb  piercing 
cold.  Wttcii  the  snow  cither  bai)  not  fallen,  or  has  been  dis- 
sohcd,  tJien  it  is  very  pleasant.  The  north  wind  is  always, 
and  the  north-west  wind,  for  ih^'  mo>t  part,  attended  with 
rohL  And  at  Peu-rhead,  thongb  oibemise  toiuperate  in  so 
high  a  latitude,  when  ihe  winds  blow  from  the  N.  E  over 
the  frozen  sea,  the  cold  is  much  more  severe  than  whan  it 
blom  overland,  in  the  winter  monthi.  Thesouih,  and  aouifa 
vast  ar*:  the  mo>t  genial  winds  to  Aberdeenshire,  (ill  ttw 
•nowB  are  nidied  inthe  souih-wcsl.  Lvco  ihe  east  wind,  of 
Mhich  Dr.  A^^cluoK  complains,  (as  lie  was  iauchexpo«rd  to 
it  St  MoukshilO  though  it  conveys  rain  and  fogs,  and  is  par- 
ticulsrly  injurious  to  the  harvesiing  of  com,  does  not  faring 
M  much  cold  a*  generally  accoiii])anies  the  N.  and  N.  E. 
winds. 

It  needs  only  be  added  on  this  article,  that  from  our  sitiia.> 
lion  a*  on  island,  the  ncalbcr  is  more  variable  titan  on  Itui 
d  in  (hr  marilijne  parts  of  AbctdevUibirr,  than 
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in  the  mountainous  districts  which  reach  to  an  equal  dis- 
tance between  the  Atlantic  and  the  German  Ocean.  But 
while  there  is  the  greattst  irregularity  in  the  fall  qf  rain,  an 
accurate  observer  will  often  see  by  the  fall  qf  snow,  (on  the 
tops  and  ridges  of  the  highest  mountains,  a  little  lower  than  the 
tops  of  others,  and  only  on  the  very  summits  qf  the  lower  ones) 
their  comparative  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  a  matter 
that  should  always  be  attended  to,  when  speaking  of  the  cli* 
mate  of  any  place.  For  at  a  certain  distance  from  that  level, 
the  cold  of  the  polar  circle  is  to  be  found  under  the  Equator. 
On  that  account,  it  would  be  very  inaccurate  to* speak  of  the 
climate  of  Aberdeenshire,  without  distinguishing  between 
the  elevated  lands  on  the  S.  W.  and  the  lower  parts  of  the 
county  that  border  on  the  German  Ocean. 


SECT.  IV. SOIL  AND  SURFACE, 


Ds.  Anderson's  Account  of  the  Soil  of  Aberdeenshire  shall 
here,  as  in  the  former  article,  be  first  quoted  from  the  origi- 
nal report ;  and  then  such  facts  as  require  to  be  mentioned^ 
or  observations  that  occur  to  this  writer,  shall  be  subjoined. 

"  hi  the  lower  parts  of  Aberdeenshire  it  consists  in  general 
\oi  a  mellow  clay,  which  under  proper  culture  is  capable  of 

being  made  to  yield  very  ab\indant  crops.     But  though  this 

be  the  general  nature  of  the  soil,  there  is  a  considerable  di- 
•'  versity,  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  stiHhess  especially.  In 
**  most  of  the  places  that  have  not  been  thoroughly  cultivated, 
•*  there  is  a  thin  stratum  of  moory  soil  upon  the  surface,  which 
•'  is  of  inferior  quality  ;  which  however  soon  disappears  when 

'*  under 
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under  proper  management.  The  sub-soil  is  almost  univer- 
sally a  relent  ire  clay.  Springs,  or  what  are  called  spout- 
ing grounds,  are  by  no  means  so  frequent  as  in  many  other 
"  places  that  hare  been  under  such  general  bad  management  ; 
**  and  mast  of  the  fields  could  be  laid  thoroughly  dry  and 
"  sweet  at  a  very  small  expence. 

*'  In  the  higher  districts,  especially  the  Garioch,  the  soil 
'^  is  in  general  a  sharp  loam,  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
•*  sand  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  arable  vales 
"  in  the  higher  districts.  These  soils  are  kindly  to  cultivate, 
**  and  afford  fine  grain,  and  early  crops,  considering  their 
"  elevated  situation.  At  Kildrummv,  near  the  banks  of  the 
"  Don,  more  than  thirty  miles  from  its  source,  is  produced 
**  bear  of  so  fine  a  quality,  as  often  to  exceed  in  weight  even 
**  the  finest  barley  from  England.  Lime  on  all  these  soils 
*•  produces  a  powerful  ellect  in  rendering  them  more  produc- 
•*  tive,  and  altering  the  kinds  of  their  natural  productions. 

**  Few  things  are  more  difiicult,  than  to  give  such  a  des- 
**  cription  of  soils  as  to  convey  any  accurate  ideas  to  those  for 
•*  whom  it  was  intended.  1  feel  this  on  the  present  occasion. 
"  Our  language  does  not  furnish  words  capable  of  discTiminat- 
"  ing  those  nice  shades  that  are  of  great  practical  importance. 
••When  clay  or  sand,  or  loam  are  mentioned,  every  person 
^  recalls  the  idia  of  the  soils  of  the  same  denomination  he  has 
••Bcen  ;  so  that  if  a  hundred  persons  vere  present,  perhaps 
••  the  word  would  not  convey  precisely  the  same  idea  to  any 
^  two  of  them.  One  who  had  seen  tough  wirey  clays,  would 
**  figure  such  as  these  were  before  him — another,  has  seen 
^  clay  mixed  with  a  great  proportion  of  sand  or  gravel. — One 
•  has  seen  clay  soils  of  the  poorest  and  most  barren  aspect — 
^  another  understood  by  that  phrase,  the  most  fertile  fields  he 
**  bad  ever  beheld.     In  short,  the  diversities  are  infinite,  and 
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'*  the  idea^  that  difiercnt  persons  annex  to  the  same  words,  are 
nearly  as  much  diversified.  The  clays  of  Aberdeenshire 
are  in  some  respects  difierent  from  any  others  I  have  seen ; 
'*  so  that  wishing  not  to  mislead,  it  behoves  me  to  be  some* 
"  what  more  particular  respecting  them. 

"  Tliere  are  two  opposite  extremes  of  clayey  soil ;  one  is 

"  of  a  tough  gluey  coherent  nature,  which  in  the  extreme  of 

"  this  sort  is  called  Tiil:  The  other  is  of  a  loose  light  friable 

*'  texture,  the  extreme  of  which  is  FulUr^s  earth.     The  clayi 

''  of  Aberdeenshire  run  bctu'een  these  extremes,  and  though 

"  some  of  them,  particularly  near  Slains,  and  the  lower  parts 

of  Buchan,  are  stiff)  and  approach  a  little  towards  the  Till« 

yet  through  the  country  at  large  they  bear  a  much  nearer 

"  affinity  to  the  Fuller's  earth.     In  general,    the  clays  are 

light  and  friable,  very  easily  cut  by  the  plough,  and  are 

neither  apt  to  stick  to  it  very  much,  nor  to  assume  thai 

*'  stony  hardness  in  dry  weather,  so  common  to  some  clays, 

"  These  clays  are  excessively  pure,    and  remarkably  free 

"  from  any  mixture  of  sand  or  other  matter,  so  that  when 

"  they  are  moistened  with  water,  they  feel  soft  and  unctous 

to  the  touch.     When  a  lump  of  this  clay  is  exposed  to  the 

weather,  the  slightest  frost  makes  it  crumble  down  into  a 

great  number  of  small  pieces,  nearly  like  lime  slakinj^; 

and,  even  without  frost,  the  very  dews  make  it  fall  down 

by  degrees  into  a  soft  powdery  state.      This  has  so  much 

the  appearance  of  marie,  that  many  persons  would  give  it 

"  that  name,  though  it  contains  not  the  smallest  particle  of 

*'  calcareous  matter  in  its  c<ftn position.     It  is  of  various  tints 

"of  red,  brown,  yellow,  and  white;  and  is  so  pure  that  I 

have  used  it  as  a  paint  with  oil,  with  success ;  but  all  the 

kinds  contain  such  a  portion  of  iron,  that  they  become  red 

"  when  burnt  in  the  fire.     When  impregnated  vidth  maaunM^ 

and  kept  under  a  goo<l  state  of  culture,  it  soon  assumes  the 
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"appearance  and  properties  of  a  light  friable  loam-     But  its 
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qualities  are  so  different  in  different  states,  and  they  are  so 
much  varied  by  particular  modes  of  culture  and  manures, 
that  it  becomes  necessary  here  to  specify  a  few  of  the  most 
*'  remarkable  of  these  peculiarities. 

When  this  kind  of  soil  has  been  long  kept  under  a  course 
of  tillage,  f\  it  bout  bring  ever  laid  down  to  grass,  and  dung* 
ed  every  third  year,  as  is  the  practice  with  regard  to  what 
•*  is  here  called  in-tcnvn  land, — it  acquires  a  dark  colour,  as- 
•*sumesalight,  soft,  puffy  feel  to  the  feet,  ujid  is  more  open 
and  spungy  than  most  other  soils.     On  ploughing,  it  U 
nearly  as  incoherent  as  sand  ;  but  has  more  the  consistence 
of  meal.     There  are  very  few  clods  upon  its  surface ;  and  in 
harrowing  it  falls  down  into  a  fine  powdery  state.     No- 
thing can  be  more  favourable  for  the  germinating  of  small 
"  seeds,  than  a  soil  in  this  state,  and  accordingly  it  naturally 
"  produces  such  a  prodigious  abundance  of  the  weed  called 
"  Spurtry,  Spcrgula,  provincial ly  Yarr ;  that  in  some  seasons 
•"  not  a  stalk  of  grain  can  be  allowed  to  spring  up  among   it. 
*'  In  a  bad  state  of  culture,  likewise,  it  is  extremely  favourable 
**  to  the  growth  of  knot-grass    [atam  elatior,]    provincially 
**  swines  arnots,  wormwood;    [attenicsiatuh^ans,]  dead-net- 
**  tie,  [Lttmiu/h']  and  wild  cats.     \\  hen  such  a  fiild  as  this  is 
''left  out  to  grass,  if  previously  freed  frcni  the  root  weed  § 
'*  above  specified,  it  naturally   produces  a  tolerable  crop  of 
**  meadow  soft  graj»s,  [JloUns  Lanutus,^  but  in  this  state  it 
"neither  produces  wheat,  nor  ptase,  nor  clover;  nor  doeiJ 
**  rye  grass  flourish   upon   it.     Pear  and  oats  are  the  only 
"  kinds  of  grain   that  thrive  upon  it.     But  it  is  admirably  a- 
*•  dapted  to  the  culture  of  tuniips. 

"  When  this  soil,  how  ever,  is  cleaned  from  root  weeds, 
^  and  manured  with  lime,  and  sown  down  with  gra«s  seeds,  it 
"produces  the  most  luxuriant  crops,  of  rye-grass  especially, 
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I  have  ever  seen ;  the  meadow  soft  grass  now  entirely  disap- 
pears^  and  after  the  ground  has  been  rested  some  time,  k 
acquires  a  firmness  and  solidity  that  adapts  it  to  tne  rearing 
"  of  com  crops  of  every  kind ;  the  spurrey  disappears,  and 
"  wheat  or  pease  thrive  upon  it  as  well  as  on  most  soils,  tho' 
"  it  never  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  broad  clover  as 
more  weighty  soils. 

"  When  it  has  been  alternately  put  under  tillage,  and  le(l 
in  grass,  it  produces  no  other  corn  crop  except  oats ;  and 
"  these,  after  the  first  or  second  crop,  but  of  a  poor  quality^ 
**  Its  weeds  are  still  spurrey ;  but  in  greater  quantities  com 
•*  marygold  [Crysanthemum  segetum]  provincially,  guild,  and 
when  it  is  much  exhausted  by  tillage,  the  earth  nut  [Bw 
nium  bulbociistoiiuni]  in  great  quantities.  When  left  out  to 
**  grass,  it  yields  a  few  stalks  of  the  crested  dogs-tail,  but 
•*  none  of  the  Hole  us,  unless  it  has  been  previously  dunged — 
*'  some  of  the  grass  leaved  plantain  [PUmtango  nuuntima]  and 
•*  if  over-ploughed,  the  small  leaved  sorrel,  [Rutfiex  acetosella] 
"  but  the  principal  crop  is  of  the  small  bent  grass  [AgrostU 
^  temussima].  Neither  rye-grass  nor  clover  will  live  on  this 
**  soil,  while  in  this  state ;  but  after  it  has  been  limed,  its 
**  nature  is  entirely  changed.  Pease,  and  every  other  sort 
"  of  grain  can  be  reared  on  it  then  to  perfection,  under  a  pro* 
**  per  mode  of  culture ;  the  small  bent  grass  and  dogs-tail 
"^  disappear,  and  in  their  stead,  the  poa  grasses  spontaneously 
"  come  up : — rye  grass  thrives  well,  and  clover,  l)Oth  white 
•*  and  red,  especially  the  white,  may  be  reared  up  to  great 
"  perfection.  It  is  only  after  being  limed,  that  the  wild 
"  mustard  comes  to  be  a  prevalent  weed  on  these  soils." 

After  thus  quoting,  at  length,  all  that  Dr.  A.nderson  has 
written  on  the  subject  of  Soil,  the  Reporter  shall  state  what 
he  consider^  a9  uece^ar)^  to  be  known  on  this  important  ar* 
Ucle. 

1.  It 
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1.  It  is  ^certainly  true,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  give  a 
correct  definition  of  any  particular  soil,  anJ  that  our  lan- 
guage does  not  always  convey  clear  ideas  on  this  subject. — 
But  the  best  method  of  discriminating  soils,  is  to  distinguish 
Ihem  by  the  name  of  that  particular  kind  of  matter,  which 
is  found  to  be  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  soil,  when  che- 
mically analyzed.  Thus,  where  a  great  proportion  of  sand 
is  found,  the  land  may  be  said  to  be  of  a  sand^  soil ;  where 
€iay8  predominate,  it  may  called  a  clay  soil ;  and  where  there 
U  found  a  rich  wtctuous  black  earth,  occasioned  by  frequent 
dunging  and  long  culturCy  the  term  loamy  soil,  though  not  s0 
definite,  may  be  used. 

2.  As  to  the  Doctor's  remark,  that  "  our  language  does 
not  furnish  words,  capable  of  discriminating  those  nice 
shades,  that  are  of  great  practical  importance,"  it  deserves 

to  be  attended  to,  that  wherever  men  have  clear  ideas,  they 
will  generally  have  perspicuous  language;  and  that  where  these 
ideas  are  not  only  claw,  but  just  and  correct,  their  language 
will  be  distinguished  by  its  precision.  But  as  our  farmers  have 
more  generally  exerted  their  active  powers,  than  cultivated 
Iher  intellixtual  faculties,  they  are  more  apt  to  go  xirong  when 
they  use  learned  words,  than  when  they  express  themselves  in 
the  common  language  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. — 
The  terms,  used  in  the  plan  of  the  Reports,  clay,  loam,  sand, 
chalk,  and  peat,  are  generally  understood,  or  may  be  easily 
explained  ;  and  unless  our  fanners  were  all  regularly  educat- 
ed, and  studied  chemistry  as  a  science,  they  would  not  add 
to  their  knowledge,  by  acquiring  a  few  technical  expressions 
to  which  they  did  not  affix  any  clear  or  precise  ideas. 

3.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  soil,  which  is  describ- 
ed at  so  great  length  by  Dr.  A.nderson,  in  the  above  passage, 
be  a  light  firiable  clay.  It  will  be  found,  on  examination, 
to  contain  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  argillaceous  earth. 

But 
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But  we  have  various  kinds  of  clay  in  this  county,  from  the 
hard  and  tenacious  clay,  which  is  found  more  generally  \m 
the  division  of  Buchan,  to  that  friable  clay,  which  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  other  dbtrictsjof  Aberdeenshire. 

To  these  general  remarks,  the  statement  of  a  few  facts  may 
be  subjoined. 

In  the  very  extensive  division  of  ilfrtrr,  particularly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dee,  a  sandy  soil  predominates.  Clay  is  found 
in  a  few  places  only,  and  where  it  is  found,  is  generally  raix- 
tJ  with  small  stones,  which  are  sometimes  pieces  of  granite, 
nearly  decomposed,  and  sometimes  of  a  harder  substance. — 
The  old  croft  land,  near  the  farm-steads,  which  has  been 
long  in  culture,  and  is  provincially  called  infield,  from  the 
quantity  of  animal  manure,  or  rotted  vegetables,  has  acquir- 
ed a  black  colour,  and  may  be  called  a  sandy  loam,  in  which 
the  sand  is  more  or  less  apparent,  according  as  the  land  has 
been  well  or  ill  manured,  or  has  been  gently  or  severely 
cropped.  The  outfields,  as  they  are  called,  on  which  black 
cattle  were  folded,  and  of  which  the  soil  was  occasionally  ma- 
nured by  the  dung  of  these  animals,  have  not  acquired  thff 
black  colour  to  the  eye,  nor  the  unctuous  feel  to  the  touch, 
which  distinguish  the  kind  that  has  been  long  under  culture. 
Thereft^re  a  greater  proportion  of  sand  appears  in  them.  And 
even  since  the  introduction  of  lime,  their  colour  is  not  so 
black  as  that  of  the  old  croft  land.  This  soil  is  frequently 
called  hazelly ;  though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good 
reason  for  the  appellation.  The  term  sandy  is  commonly  gi- 
ven to  those  poor  lands,  where  the  sand  is  very  apparent,  and 
where  till  of  late,  neither  dung  nor  lime  were  applied.  Ex- 
cepting the  two  kinds  of  peat  that  are  interspersed  through 
this  division,  (the  one  that  is  found  on  the  tops  of  hills,  and 
the  other  in  low  confined  places,  where  the  water  does  not 
easily  find  acL  outlet)  th«  greatest  part  of  the  soil  of  Marr 

is 


is  saniiy  originally,  wliucvcr  alteration  has  been  imAr  iipan 
iu  appeanuicc  by  the  application  of  in«tiurc.  Pcrhnp^  cUy  ii 
found  in  uno  acic  out  of  fifty.  In  tlic  higlu-.  pvU  of  the 
county,  pcm-moM  in  fuun']  on  niany  of  the  hille ;  and  18  rar- 
I'inlgoTeml  miles  by  the  firaien,  when  shapcil  anil  dried  like 
bricks  What  jjt  found  in  the  murshe:)  is  of  infi^rior  (|ualilyr 
but  i«  useful  both  OS  fuel,  and  when  miK<,-<l  with  animal  dan^ 
ai  B  compost.  Chalk  ii  not  found  in  this  division.  But  lime 
atone  of  various  (Qualities  has  l>ei!n  discovered,  andap)^licd  ar- 
tificially, to  stimulate  the  power,  EUid  at  far  as  it  can,  to  aU 
tt'r  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

la  Fomuulin,  cipccially  near  the  MB-caasI,  a^rratcrpm- 
portionofcUy  ia  found.  But  >  sttlJ  greater  proportion  of 
peat, — from  thin  moorish  soil  of  S  or  IU  uicka,  Ui  the  deep 
nioMy  grounds  of  8  or  lO/ccVdeep,  is  intcniprracil  thrtxigb 
the  more  inland  parts  of  this  diTisiuti.  Unuu,  which  U  no 
original  soil,  but  the  combinaiicin  of  animal  dung,  and  of 
rullen  animals  or  vegetables,  with  the  soil  on  trhicb  iheic  are 
hid,  abounds  in  all  the  croft,  or  old  cultivated  laiul*.  Jtut 
the  loamy  soil  of  Formartin  is  heavier  and  •trongcr  than  that 
on  the  banks  of  the  IX'e.  A  considerable  pun  ion  of  sand  is 
fcAiitd  prrvalent  in  tlic  soil  of  ihit  division,  which  also  contiiina 
several  tjuarries  of  bxccllent  lime-stvne,  ibuiigh  vtry  Ulllc 
of  tliii  is  so  near  tbu  surface,  ox  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
plough.  Tbe  sides  of  the  hills,  and  in  general  the  barrim 
lauds  abound  with  sand  and  small  stones,  near  the  larfdcc — ■ 
IVrhapsone'twentivih  pan  of  this  division  is  of  clay,  andonc- 
BfWcnth  part  of  pi-at  earth  of  various  qualities. 

In  Backan  also,  uii  tlic  sea-coast,  there  m  a  great  propor- 
tionofclay,  some  of  which  is  as  tenacious  as  any  soil  iu  tho 
l«thiaiu.  Troni  estcuiivc  cultivation,  there  is  >  gmit  pro- 
purtion  of  loam  in  nlltbr  old  croft  lands :  But  thu  ar*UHl  if 
tn  gcimrjl  very  stnall  Of  limc-nloDc  there  it  great  «bai»< 
d^nrc 
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ckuice  ia  multitades  of  loose  stones,  of  dif!erent  qualities^ 
which  in  many  places  are  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  burnt  as 
lime  by  the  farmers  ;  though  the  introduction  of  shelly  sand 
has  occasioned  this  coarse  lime  to  be  less  used  than  formerly . 
One-tenth  part  of  the  surface  of  Buchan  consists  of  peat  moss, 
generally  of  an  excellent  quality,  in  the  more  inland  parts  of 
thedirision. 

In  the  Garioch,  which  has  been  long  under  cultiyation, 
and  is  naturally  very  fertile,  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of 
loam,  than  in  any  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  county,  in 
proportion  to  its  extent  Yet  even  here  there  are  several  peat 
mosses  on  the  bounding  hills,  and  on  the  north-cast  side  of 
the  valley ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  sand  is  found  in  va- 
rious places.  The  soil  of  the  old  cultivated  lands  is  either  a 
mixture  of  loam,  sand,  and  clay,  or  of  loam,  with  only  one 
of  these  two.  Perhaps  the  basis  of  one-fiflh  part  of  the  Ga- 
rioch  is  clay,  which,  by  repeated  manure,  has  become  a 
heavy  loam;  but  above  two-fifths  of  this  extensive  valley 
may  more  properly  be  called  a  li^t  loam,  being  a  com- 
pound of  sand,  manure,  or  rotten  vegetables,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  peat  moss.  The  remainder  of  the  surface  is 
composed  of  moorish  ground,  in  the  different  bounding  hills, 
or  of  peat  moss  of  various  depths,  a  considerable  part  of  which 
is  exhausted,  by  being  used  as  fuel  by  the  inhabitants.  No 
chalk  is  found  in  the  Garioch,  nor  has  any  limestone  been 
discovered  in  this  division. 

In  Strathboggie,  where  there  is  a  less  proportion  of  the 
soil  under  cultivation,  there  is  a  much  less  proportion  of 
loam,  than  where  the  country  has  been  longer  cultivated, 
and  is  better  peopled.  Sand,  moorish  soil,  and  peat  moss 
are  generally  prevalent  in  the  hills-^but  clay  is  found  in  ma- 
ny places,  sometimes  in  a  pure  state,  but  for  the  most  part, 
mixed  with  small  stones,  sand,  or  gravel,  that  is  with  gra** 
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niw,  in  tlte  diffetcnt  lUgus  of  duconjrMition.  'Kfiar' 
biuika  of  the  Ocvcrwi,  the  Bo^i«,  kiiI  lite  hln,  where  ttn 
luul»  have  been  longer  urnkr  vulturv,  a  lishl  aini  fcrtite 
loam,  the  basil  cirtThicli  i«  sand,  mixutl  wiili  I  he  richer  Mil 
w>ube(l  <U)wi)  frjm  thi' hills,  gvneriilly  prevaiU;  although  a 
heavy  loim^  the  batis  of  which  it  cUy,  is  fouiid  in  many 
places.  Tfic  discovery  of  the  fmctt  litnciitonc  at  Aiiloonel, 
which  U  nutv  irruught  in  very  coiKlikiablc  ■]llanlitit^s  aad  i* 
at  least  o[|ual  la  any  liiiw  ftoni  Sundi^rlaiid,  wilt  make,  in  a 
few  years,  a  grcai  altvrjiion  on  the  mirt'acc  of  thi*  dinsioM. 

Th«i|ualit^csof  Uio  subsoil  have  not  hiihona  bc«n  hkiv 
lioned,  vci  ore  deleaving  of  nnlice ;  fur  tlie  fertiliiy  v( 
land  depends  nut  only  upon  the  quality  of  the  aoit,  boi  ■!■» 
wi  ibe  nutans  uf  thv  subuiil. 

On  the  biuik»  of  the  Dec,  the  soil  is  not  only  li^it  ami 
»antly,  but  in  ^iteml  it  rejti  on  a  gravelly  bottom.  By  fre- 
<)uent  ploughing',  lltr  particlct  qfgraftl  are  tlituiuiabed,  and  by 
eombination  witJi  dang,  or  manurt,  of  dilTcrent  kind^  ths 
Hiwl  becomes  a  light  IoAid.  But  in  the  subaoili  lbc«c  par- 
ticWs  are  larger,  iwt  btiing  worn  down  by  the  pl«ugib — 
Thu  iry  and  r/i/rj/|i  land,  even  when  A^/i/y  cuJiivaied,  Mania 
iu  need  of fit^au  mim ;  and  the  crop  wUicU  it  bean  is  apt  m 
be  fattked  or  uiioed  in  dry  seasan*.  But  afti'f  a  rainy  mtnt' 
nvr,  it  is  marc  weighty  awl  luKiniant,  in  harrest,  than  co«ltl 
bttbougbl  pMiibtc  by  a  stranger,  who  saw  the  plough  turiv- 
JDgoverihe  light  anil  shallow  soil,  iucuuibeut  un  the  bod  of 
fl^vel,  which  i>  discovered  by  etery  furruw.  On  ibe  banks 
a(ib«  Don  ibrre  is  a  much  decjitr  lOaple  uf  noil,  which  gene- 
rally  reaches  farther  than  Oic  plough ;  aitd  even  in  a,  dry 
acaMtn  the  rrop  of  corn  is  good,  whi-tlier  ilie  Iumh  b*  li^n 
M  heavy.  For  the  Ir^bt  loam  <A'  the  ia^ht,  or  meadows  »- 
Iwtg  the  Don,  is  niw  h  wcif^btier  than  ihat  wliieh  is  (bund 
aear  the  Dec.  la  the  v^ky  aC  Garmb,  tbe  subMiil,  whe- 
ther 
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tiMf  ciay  or  BBxtd,  b  ibttnd  to  be  more  open,  ftid  after  expo-* 
sartf  to  th«  nAr,  more  feftile  than  that  of  the  boundrng  hrlh.  lit 
Straihboggie,  and  in  part  of  Formarthi,  a  kind  of  hard  till 
frequeACf]r  ^hfCtn$ur9he»  the  serbsoil,  vrhieh  it  is  very  difficuft 
t&  pierce.  lit  Rtichan,  where  the  clay  is  extrcmefy  tenacl- 
o(a»  in  iOdie  places  (for  example  in  St.  Fergtn)  Che  ^absoxl  it 
most  commonly  a  mixture  of  clay  and  small  stones.  In  some 
places  near  the  sea  coast  of  Belhelrie,  a  stratum  of  clay,  of 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  is  incumbent  on  another  of  sand,  *  and 
ffmetrmes  of  peat-mosS. 

hi  the  district  of  Kildrommy,  where  com  of  the  ftnest  qua- 
lity k  raised,  the  soil  partly  cofisists  of  decomposed  free- 
stone, and  is  inemnbent  upon  freestone,  which  is  remarkably 
iiir  and  durable ;  as  appears  by  the  ruids  of  the  Castle  of 
Kildrammy,  which  ^411  be  noticed  in  its  proper  place. 

These  are  only  general  ootlines ;  for  in  so  extensive  a  coun- 
ty, there  h  a  great  diversity  both  of  soil  and  sabsoil. 

HTHh  respect  to  surface,  Aberdeenshire  in  general,  is  ra- 
ther hiNy  than  mountainous.     In  Stntthboggie,  however,  the 
hills  are  tery  high ;  and  in  the  higher  parts  of  Marr  there 
are  aevenil  mooitains  of  vety  great  ahitade.     Three  of  these, 
Lodmagsr,  €ainitowI,  and  Benaboord,  all  situated  in  Brae- 
0ar,  ai^  probably  the  highest  mountains  of  Great  Britain. — 
Iheir  precise  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  Aberdeen, 
have  ROf  as  yet  been  ascertained,  owing  to  the  delay  in  get- 
ting a  map  of  the  county.     But  the  Writer  of  this  Report 
shall  endeavour   if  possible,  (though  it  does  not  ly  immedi- 
ately in  his  department)  to  supply  this  defect ;  and  the  cle- 
tatiom,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  of^the  principal  mountains 
in  Aberdeenshire,  will  be  marked  in  the  Appendix.     It  may 
be  sufficient  to  mention  in  this  place,  that  in  general,  the 
mountains    and   hills    of   this   county  rise   gradually    from 
their  bases,  and  increase  in  altitude  as  they  recede  from  the 
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Gurmin  Sea.  They  do  not  s[.rini{  IVom  tltts  pt»iiu  In  tht 
abrupt  maiuiGr  ol*  ihc  PentlauiJ  hilii,  near  Udinhurgh.  The 
oiily  exceptions  fruni  this  (^rieral  rule,  which  mt^ril  particu- 
lar nutice,  art:  the  beautiful  conical  hill  ol'  Dun-i>-D«cr,  si- 
tuated in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Goriocli.  and  the 
much  higher  conical  mountain  of  Noath :  on  the  top  of  both 
arc  consttucled  vitrified  forts,  of  great  aniiquiiy.  Thi:s« 
hills  are  alto  feupposed,  at  a  remote  period,  to  liuvc  been 
votcanos. 

It  may  be  farther  remark (?d,  that  ihe  soil  of  all  iImm  hill* 
and  mountain*,  is  aniformly  deeper  on  the  north  than  on  tliu 
soulh  «idca.  And  indeed  the  same  tiling  holds  true  of  all  Lh« 
north-lying  fields,  coiuparcti  to  those  which  hare  a  rauthent 
exposure.  The  variations  from  thawing  to  ficcziiig>  which  in 
the  sprint;  months  arc  so  coniinon  in  Aberdecnkliire,  aie 
much  greater  on  the  coulh  than  on  the  north  sides  of  liills  ; 
■nd  on  fields  which  hiire  n  souibcrlv.  ihanon  those  which 
have  a  northerly  exposure, 
inflorncc  of  the  sun,  thuugh 
Much,  does  not  proiluc* 
u  is  roand  on  the  deeper  i 
Consequently,  com  of  ilic  best  i|uality,  ready  for  the  sickle 
inAugust,  isgcncrally  raised  in  soulhlyiiifc  exiH)surc4,  nhile 
the  beavicat  loads  of  gras«  and  forage,  accompnnied  by  tale 
liirvnt*,  chnmcteriie  those  fieldi  which  ly  to  itic  north. — 
Perhaps  the  powerful  action  of  the  sun's  rays  carries  off  the 
more  volatile  p&rts  of  the  toil  on  all  soulh-lying  exposures; 
while  ibokc  that  ly  to  the  north,  with  many  other  disadvan- 
t^gfit,  arc  less  exposed  lo  cvaporatiou,  and  an-  (^fucraliy  of 
a  deeper  staple. 


And  ill  summL-r,  the   genial 
t   favour  4arly  vcgvtalion,    in 

>  heavy  a  crop  of  grass  in  July. 

iU  which  ly  to  the  N.  and  N.  W. 
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SECT.  V. MINERALS. 

Db-  Andbsson  observes,  that,  "  in  regard  to  mineral 
**  prodoctions,  Aberdeenshire  has  little  to  boast.  No  metals, 
**  no  coal,  and  scarcely  any  lime-stone.^'  This  is  not  quite 
correct  Considerable  quantities  of  excellent  lime-stone  have 
been  found  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen ;  a!id  since  the  Doc- 
tor's original  Report  was  printed,  very  good  lime-stone  has 
been  discovered,  and  is  now  wrought  in  the  parish  of  Udny, 
within  three  miles  of  the  Doctor's  own  farm  at  Monkshill.— 
Lime  is  also  found  in  the  higher  parts  of  Marr,  in  Cabracb, 
in  Forgoe,  and  in  many  places  of  Buchan  smd  Formartin.— 
But  in  several  of  those  places,  the  difficulty  of  finding  fuel  to 
bum  the  )irae*ttone  is  so  great,  that  a  much  smaller  quantity 
is  burnt  than  what  is  wanted  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
«f  the  Ihne  quarries.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  at 
Ardonnel,  in  the  division  of  Strathboggie,  the  lime-stone  is 
as  pu^,  and  contains  as  great  a  proportion  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter, as  that  of  any  place  in  Great  Britain.  And  by  the 
opening  of  excellent  turnpike,  and  other  roads,  it  mil  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  the  agriculture  of  that  part  of  the  county. 
It  M  so  valuable  for  cement  and  plaistcr,  that  it  has  been  car- 
ried above  SO  miles  into  the  parish  of  Strathdon,  and  is  pre- 
£irred  to  any  lime  firom  Sunderland. 

In  the  division  of  Garioch,  although  no  lime-stone  is 
€rand,  quarries  of  excellent  slate  have  been  opened,  sufficient 
to  supply  the  north  of  Scotland  with  that  valuable  covering 
lor  houses;  and  now  that  there  is  an  excellent  turnpike  road 
to  the  foot  of  fhe  hill  of  Foudland,  where  they  are  situated,  the 
•lates  can  be  carried  1 2  miles  to  Invcrury,  to  the  head  of  the 
Canal,  and  from  thence  to  Aberdeen,  by  this  inland  navi- 
gation. 
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In  Buchan,  besides  the  great  quantity  of  shelly  sand,  and 
of  iimestone  of  ditFerent  qualities,  very  rich  carbonate  of  lime 
is  found' at  the  dropping  Cowt  ofSlains^  which  is  a  great  na- 
tural curiosity. 

Fiat  grey  oxyd  of  manganese  Ib  fbmid  at  Crandhol<B«  in  the 
division  of  Fomartio,  on  the  left  or  nortb  bank  of  tlie  Doa, 
about  0  miles  from  Aberdeen.    This  o]|yd  is  acconpaniad  by 

]  It.  Vein  stone  of  sulphate  of  bary te«. 

Cd.  A  rich  vein  of  h«aiatitic  iron  ore. 

Also  black  oxyd  of  manganese,  as  good  as  item  Cumber- 
land, is  found  ditifusod  through  loose  blocks  of  graiiitej  at 
Cilcomslone,  in  the  suburbs  of  Aberdeen. 

J)(»lomite  has  also  been  found  in  Tyrebegger,  in  the  lovvtr 
division  of  Marr,  within  7  miles  of  Aberdeen.  It  eeems 
to  be  a  variety  that  has  not  hitherto  been  described*  At 
first  it  was  mistaken  for  phosphate  of  lime,  till  it  was  esimiB- 
cd,  and  found  to  contain  no  phosphoric  acid.  WlieA  htaited^ 
it  is  luminous  in  the  dark. 

No  agates  are  known  in  this  county,  and  the  aaluFe  of  the 
rock»  VIC  granite,  which  is  prevalent  in  Aberdeemhirt,  is  in* 
compatible  with  agate. 

Granite  is  the  most  valuable  mineral  in  this  county,  and 
bas  brought  gold  into  Aberdeen.  Complete  granite,  accerding 
to  Kirwan,  contains,  1.  quartz,  2.  mica,  3.  ieltspar.  In  this 
s'.ate  it  is  found  at  Peterhead,  where  the  feltspor  predominates. 
hear  Aberdoea,  the  granite  i»  imperfect ;  for  it  has  little  or 
tio  feltspar.  But  great  quantities  of  horn  blend,  ao  exoelleut 
finx  for  iron  ore,  is  iirequcBtly  found  in  masses,  and  net 
seldom  as  a  component  part  of  granite.  And  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Don,  after  floods^  magnetic  iron  sa»d  ijt  usually 
deposited.  Iron  stone  has  also  been  found  in  the  bound- 
ing hills  of  the  parish  of  Fintray,  between  the  Garioch  and 
Form  art  in.  ^ 

'i'hc 


The  gruiite  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen  deservae*  to 
be  more  particularly  mentioned*  * 

it  is  not  only  used  for  building  houses  and  inclosurcs,  and 
as  metalling  for  turnpike  roads,  (of  which  there  are  many  ex- 
cellent ones  in  the  county)  but  it  has  also  been  exported  -to  a 
considerable  annual  amount,  partly  in  the  shape  of  long 
stones,  and  lintels,  for  pillars,  doors,  and  windows,  but  chiefly 
in  great  quantities  of  small  causeway  stones,  for  paving  the 
streets  of  London.  These  are  admirably  calculated  for  this 
purpose;  and  though  the  expence  of  quarrying  and  dressing 
che»,  joined  to  that  of  carriage  by  sea  and  land,  is  very 
great,  yet  the  demand  has  rather  mcreased  than  diminisbed. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  that  an  article  which  brings 
so  much  money  to  the  county,  and  is  so  useful  to  the  metro- 
polis, should  be  properly  manufactured.  The  Writer  of  this 
Report  feels  it  his  duty  to  point  out  an  error  that  he  has  seen 
sometimes  committed  by  the  inferior  workmen,  in  preparing 
these  smaller  sized  stones  for  the  London  market.  This  con- 
sists in  dressing  them  too  slight,  and  with  too  much  taper. — 
The  workmen  are  paid  by  the  measure,  not  by  the  .weight. — 
And  if  their  masters,  who  sell  by  the  ton,  do  not  look  sharp- 
ly after  tliem,  there  is  some  risk,  that  though  the  materials 
are  excellent,  the  demand  may  decrease,  because  the  ma- 
nurture  is  becoming  too  slight,  owing  to  tlie  stones  being 
shaped  too  much  like  a  wedge,  instead  of  having  only  a  very 
little  taper. 

After  making  these  remarks.  Dr.  Anderson's  account  of 
tha  Aberdeen  granite,  and  of  the  method  of  manufacturing  it, 
deserves  to  be  inserted. 

"  Granite  is  the  chief  mineral  production  of  this  county ; 
**  and  of  this  it  lias  inexhau:stible  stores.  It  is  found  in  many 
*'  places  in  quarries,  but  more  universally  it  is  scattered  over 
"  the    whole  face  of  the  county,  in  large  irregular  lumps, 
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which  sometimes  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground,  6o  as 
scarcely  to  leave  the  a[)pearance  of  the  soil.     This  btone» 
called  in  the  country  language  pacey  •whin,  alibrds  the  best 
"  material  for  building  I  have  any  where  seen  ;  and  is  uianag- 
"  ed  by  the  masons  of  that  country  with  surprising  adroit- 
"  ncss.     It  is  so  hard,  as  to  resist  the  finest  tempered  edged 
"  tool ;  yet  they  know  how  to  split  it  into  blocks  w  ith  asto- 
"  nishing  facility,  and  to  cut  it  into  the  size  and  form  they 
"  wibh  for.     The  practice  of  tlie2»e  illiterate  artists,  tends  to 
"refute  a  very   prevailing  opinion  among  philosophers  re- 
**  specting  granite;  for  they  all  maintain,  th<'U,  like  the  blue 
"  basalt,  or  whin  stone,  it  discovers  no  tendency  to  a  regular 
"  structure,  but  may  be  broken  with  e^ual  facility  in  all  di* 
"  lections.      The  Aberdeen  masons,  however,  know  by  ex- 
"  {Krriencc,  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  for  bhould  they  attempt 
**  to  split  the  stone  in  any  other  direction  than  that  of  its  natu* 
"  ral  greet,  as  they  call  it,  they  never  would  succeed  ;  so  ifaal 
"  the  first  thing  they  do,  is  to  discover  the  ly  of  that  greet. 
"  w  hich  they  do  with  much  facility,  and  with  such  certainty* 
"  that  if  you  were  to  take  tw  cnty  persons  to  examine  tlie 
"  same  block  separately,  they  would  all  concur  in  pointing 
**  out  the  same  direction,  and  proceed  to  cut  it  up  in  the  same 
"  way.     This  stone  is  so  hard,  that  no  edged  tools,  com* 
"  monly  used  by  masons,  can  make  any  iinpicsbion  upon  it. 
**  When  they  mean  to  split  it,    they  begin  by  drawing  a 
'*  straight  line  along  the  stone,  in  the  direction  of  its  greet; 
"  they  then  dig  a  row  of  little  oblong  groves  along  that  line, 
"  by  means  uf  a  weighty  tool  like  a  hammer  drawn  to  a  blunt 
"  point  at  both  ends,  and  highly  tempered  at  the  point.    This 
"  they  call  a  pick  ;  it  bemg  of  the  same  nature  w  ith  the  tool 
"  employed  by  millers  for  picking  their  mill-stones.     These 
**  grooves  are  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches  only  from 
^'  each  other.     Into  each  groove  they  fix  a  wedge,  the  point 
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*•  ol  which  IS  cut  over  square,  so  as  to  leave  a  triangular  ca- 
^^  below  it.     They  then  strike  the  wedges  successively 
with  t  very  vreighty  hammer,  one  after  the  other,  along 
"  the  whole  line,  (which  makes  the  wedge,  that  is  formed  of 
**  the  best  steel,  and  hardened  as  much  as  possible,  [yiress 
"npoDthe  edges  of  the  grooves,)  which,  acting  with  conti- 
nued and  increasing  force,  gradually  makes  the  stone  split 
asmidcr;  the  fissure  going  straight  to  the  bottom  of  the  stone, 
**  in  the  direction  of  the  line  first  marked,  cleaving  it  in  two 
^  puts  with  a  fissure  nearly  as  straight,  though  not  so  smooth 
**  as  if  it  had  been  made  with  a  saw.     This  operation  is  re- 
"  peated  as  often  as  necessary,  till  the  whole  stone  be  cut  in- 
"  to  slabs  as  thin  as  are  wanted.     They  are  then  split,  in  the 
'^same  manner  into  lengths,    in  the  same  direction  of  the 
*'  slone,  but  at  right  angles  to  the  former  cut,  exactly  a^  logs 
•*  arc  sown  into  battens ;  but  only  one  at  a  time.     These  also 
*'  are  cat  into  the  dimensions  vtranted  for  the  purpose  in  hand ; 
**  and  afteiwards  each  of  these  is  divided   across  into  the 
' '  dimensions  wanted  at  the  time.     In  this  way  stones  for  or- 
"  dinary  building  are  shaped  into  the  form  of  bricks,  about 
''  two  feet  in  length,  and  one  foot  in  other  dimensions.     These 
'^  atones  are  called  litter  stones,    because,   before  the  roads 
••  were  formed,  they  used  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  buil- 
•*  ders,  and  were  sold  at  fourpence  each,  delivered   at  the 
"  loot  of  the  wall.     It  is  in  this  inanner  the  long  stones  are 
shaped  that  are  sent  to  London  for  the  edges  of  the  foot 
pimvements;  the^eare  all  one  foot  in  breadth,  nine  inches 
''in  depth,  and  as  long  as  the  stones  out  of  which  they  are 
"  formed  will  admit     I  have  seen  a  good  many  of  these 
*'  jitones,  nine  feet  in  length  ;  and  I  once  saw  about  thirty  of 
"  these  stones,  nearly  nine  feet  each  in  length,  which  had 
'  been  ait  out  of  one  block*     In  this  way  of  shaping,  no 
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"  fratie  m  made,  but  of  the  irregular  pieces  at  tbe  end  anrt 
'*  SMles  of  the  original  Mock. 

*'  For  ordinary  mason  work,  the  stones  arc  ufie<l  without 
"  unj  farther  dressing ;  but  for  the  fronts  of  houseji,  and 
"  finer  work-s  they  are  now  usually  smoothed,  so  as  to  form 
"  whAt  they  call  aslar  work.  This  is  done  by  picking  their 
"  surface,  exactly  as  a  miller  does  his  mill-stones  and  then 
**  smoothing  them  by  a  tool^  in  shape  like  a  small  hatchet, 

and  thus  reducing  any  little  heights  to   tbe  level  of  th<! 

lower  cavities,  which  is  a  work  of  much  less  labour  than 
'*  could  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  not  seen  it ;  for  so 
**  straight  and  smooth  are  they  cut,  that  the  settled  price  for 
"  thus  dressing  these  stones  has  long  been  sixpence  the  sqitare 
**  ft>ot.  When  thus  dressed,  these  stones  are  perfectly 
"  straight,  and  truly  squared  ;  and  they  join  in  building  with 
^  such  nicety,  that  the  point  of  a  knife  coukl  scarcely  find 
^  access  into  the  joining  in  some  cases.  H)e  stones  thus  drets- 
"  ed,  assume  a  clear  white  greyish  appearance,  which  is,  to 

my  eye,  the  most  beautiful  for  masonry  of  any  stone  I  ever 

saw ;  and  it  has  the  singular  quality  of  retaining  that  neat 
"  clean  look  for  ages,     h'moke,   which  sullies  freestone  so 

soon,    make^  scarcely  any  impression  upon  it,    so  that  a 

building  of  it  that  has  stood  in  a  icwix  for  a  bundled  ycmrs^ 
**  will  look  moic  c!tan  and  ntat  than  cue  of  the  bestfree- 
"  stone  that  has  stood  only  fi%*e  >  ears.  Add  to  this,  that  it 
"  never  fails  : — no  weather  having  the  smallest  impression  u- 
"  pon  it ;  and  it  will  be  allowed,  I  think,  to  be  the  very 
"  best  building  stone  that  has  ever  been  discovered,  and  a- 
^  mong  tbe  cheapest  also. 

**  One  other  excellence  that  results  from  the  use  of  this 
"  atone  too,  and  which  contributes  much  to  the  neatness  and 
"  elegance  of  the  buildings  where  it  is  cmployec\  is  the  plain- 
"  ncs**  that  cvcrv   ^^hrre  rrtvaiN  in   roiiaid   to  omament*-. 
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iffbidb  prodncesa  ciMisteaess  in  the  gimild  Ptik ^f  the  ^ti^ 
teoture,  that  never  faiU  ta  pleaae ;  or  M  Ua^t,  tb#  f»9«^ 
fastidious  critic,  if  be  will  ikot  commend,  caa  j^yer  find 
"  anj  thiBg  that  diagiiato.  Thia  is  a  aeceMary  coppequ^oo^ 
'^  of  the  naUure  of  the  atone ;  for  though  it  be  viery  easy  to 
"  smooth  it,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  dress  it 
into  small  mouldings;  and  to  cut  it  into  dentils,  modillions« 
and  foliage,  or  other  carved  work,  is  nearly  impossible :  for 
"  which  reason,  these  taudry  ornaments,  so  ofteji  attempted 
*'  upon  softer  stone  by  rude  artists,  must  here  be  entirely 
*'  avoided.  A  few  plain  mouldings  are  all  that  it  adtfiiis  of 
''  at  a  aMxlerate  expence ;  and  these  are  suffickat  to  give  to 
"  the  buildings  a  finished  appearance,  that  is  all  that  neatness 
''  can  require,  or  that  g^randeur  will  admit  of.  On  account 
"  of  the  great  expence  of  polishing  it,  no  attempt  /of  that 
'*  kind  is  made  by  the  people  at  large,  though  it  is  well  know^ 
**  that  the  stone  is  very  susceptible  of  it^' 

Though  Dr.  Andesson's  Account  of  the  Aberdeen  (granite 
i%  very  fiiU,  and  particular,  as  to  the  mode  of  dressing  it,  it 
was  a  piece  of  justice  to  his  memory  to  give  it  eiatire.  The 
i4>eciesof  fpranite  in  the  neighbourhhodof  Aberdeen,  of  which 
se  much  is  sent  to  the  city  of  London,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  not  a  perfect  granite,  for  it  has  little  or  no  feltspar  in  itf 
romposition.  But  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  brick  houses 
of  London,  or  even  the  freestone  buildings  of  Edinburgh, 
where  the  taudry  ornaments,  on  a  building  that  has  lost  iU 
colour,  look  like  dirty  rufHes  on  a  coarse  shirt,  without  see** 
ing  that  they  are  inferior  in  point  of  beauty,  as  well  as  du^ 
rability,  to  the  plain  but  elegant  walls  built  of  granite,  which 
distinguish  the  mansions  of  many  of  the  landed  proprietors 
in  the  county,  and  most  of  the  houses  that  have  been  built  a^ 
long  the  new  streets  which  have  been  lately  opened  in  the  ci** 
ty  of  Aberdeen.  Though  it  swells  out  this  article,  it  is  pro- 
per 
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per  toadd^  tbtt  the  parith  church  of  Crudcn,  which  is  fit  to 
accommodate  eight  hundred  hearers,  was  built  within  these 
thirty  years,  out  of  a  single  large  stone,  or  mass  of  granite, 
on  which  Hallow-even  fires  were  formerly  made  amuially  on 
the  1 2th  of  November,  by  the  children  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Bosidcf:  gnnitc  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  slates  in  the 
Carioch,  quarts  is  found  in  diOcrent  places,  particularly  in 
Bochan,  in  large  masses,  to  the  extent  of  several  tons  each  ; 
and  has  frequently  been  sent  to  Newcastle,  to  be  employed  in 
the  glass-works  and  potteries.  Asbestos,  (a  species  of  stone 
that  is  so  called  because  it  is  not  hurt  by  fire,)  is  found  in  the 
parish  of  Auchindoir,  and  head  of  the  Garioch.  An  excel- 
lent bed  of  freestone  also  extends  all  the  way  from  Auchindoir 
to  Kildrummy.  That  ancient  castle  stands  on  a  base  of  free- 
■tone,  which  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gully,  is  of  a  quali* 
ty,  that  both  for  beauty  and  durability,  is  not  excelled,  if  it 
be  equalled  by  any  stone  of  that  kind,  in  any  part  of  the 
island.  One  of  the  touers  of  the  Castle  of  Kildrummy,  which 
was  built  from  the  stone  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hollow, 
from  its  remarkably  white  colour,  was  called  the  Snow  Tower, 

The  high  mountains  in  Braemar  contain  stones  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  granite,  or  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
kimis  of  stone.  These  are  precious  stones  of  various  denomina- 
tions, which  among  the  country  people,  are  indiscriminately 
terme*]  Caimqorunis,  They  are  now  so  much  sought  after, 
that  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  not  only  of  Aberdeenshire, 
but  of  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Inverness,  flock  to  lhe»4* 
mountains,  in  whole  families,  durini;  the  smnmer  reason,  in 
quest  of  ^ms ;  and  purchasers  from  London,  who  are  well 
icquainted  with  their  value,  come  ftx^quentiy  from  that  city 
to  buy  the  precious  stones  from  thesi*  poor  people.  The  pro- 
fits of  the  finders  or  miners  (for  bO  they  inny  be  called)  are 

ex- 
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Ltremely  variable :  For  they  sometimes  dbcover  very  valuable 
stones,  which  they  sell  at  high  prices;  and  at  other  times 
tiiey  are  oot  so  fortunate.  But  in  their  search  after  these 
jeweb,  they  have  already  trenched  above  twenty  Scotch,  or 
twenty-five  English  acres ;  to  the  depth  of  from  five  to  six 
feet :  and  the  Writer  of  this  Report  was  informed  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  McHardv,  minister  of  Cratliic  and  Brae- 
niar,  who  has  the  charge  of  theestateof  Invcrcauld,  belong- 
ing to  Mrs.  Faruuh ARSON,  and  by  Mr.  Stewart,  factor  to 
£iarl  Fife,  that  these  Cairngorum  miners  paid  no  quit  rent, 
cither  to  his  Lordship,  or  to  Mrs.  Farquharsox,  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  searching  and  digging  in  tlie  mountains ;  yet  they 
continue  their  occupation  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance,  which 
indicate  that  the  employment  is  often  very  lucrative.  Tlie 
Reporter  saw  some  valuable  precious  stones,  when  surveying 
thai  district,  which  had  been  found  in  these  mountains,  parti- 
cularly a  beryl,  in  the  Cabinet  at  the  house  of  Invercauld, 
which  an  eminent  mineralogist  estimated  at  a  thousand 
pounds. 

In  the  upper  part  of  Cromar,  and  in  the  hills  in  Strath- 
Dee,  belonging  to  the  Ilarl  of  Aboyne,  and  to  Mr.  Farql- 
ff  ARSON  of  Monaltry,  there  are  several  indications  of  lead 
ore ;  and  several  specimen/*  have  been  found  containing  a 
considerable  proportion  of  that  metal ;  but  it  has  not  as  yet 
been  ascertained  whether  tite  ^uaniity  was  so  considerable,  as 
to  warrant  tlie  proprietors  to  expend  any  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  a  pursuit,  for  which  they  are  not  qualified.  Per 
haps  an  otfer  to  a  company  of  miners,  giving  free  access  to 
these  hills,  for  20  or  25  years,  might  be  attended  with  advan- 
tage to  the  proprietors  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

These  are  the  principal  minerals  belonging  to  this  county, 
that  deserve  tv  be  mentioned. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  VI. WATEA. 

The  county  of  Aberdeen  derives  m^try  advantages  fikjtn 
liaving  nearly  60  miles  of  sea  coast ;  where,  besides  the  har- 
bour of  Aberdeen,  which  has  been  gteatly  improved  withid 
these  forty  j-ears,  and  will  now,  probably,  soon  be  much  far- 
ther improved,  those  of  Peterhead,  Fraserburgh,  Newburgh, 
and  other  places  not  known  in  general  commerce,  are  useM 
m  importing  lime  and  coals  to  all  the  maritime  districts. 

Indepyendently  of  the  advantages,  which  result  from  \ti 
harbours  and  sea  coast,  (the  tatter  of  which  is  very  productive 
6f  various  kinds  offish  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants)  thetwd 
principal  rivers,  the  Dee  and  Don,  with  their  subordinate  ri- 
fttlets,  and  also  the  small  rivers,  the  Ythan  and  Ugie,  within 
die  ccMinty,  and  the  Dcveron  and  Boggie  on  its  N.  and  N.  W. 
boundaries,  have  all  been  found  beneficial  in  difl^rent  re- 
spects. The  Dee  and  Don  in  a  particular  manner,  are  vm* 
luable  for  their  salmon  fishings,  in  which  respect  the  Ytha& 
and  Ugie  have  also  been  of  some  use,  though  their  streams 
arc  smaller  :  And,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dee,  all  of  them 
very  useful  in  turning  corn-mills,  or  the  water-wheels  of  6- 
ther  machinery,  near  Aberdeen,  and  in  different  places  thro' 
the  county. 

Of  all  these  rivers,  the  Dee  is  by  far  the  largest.  It  takes 
its  rise  on  the  north  s'uU  qf  CainUowf,  one  of  the  highest  moon- 
tains  in  Scotland,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  North  Britain. 
It  runs  at  first  for  three  or  four  miles  in  a  direction  nearly 
south,  through  Glcn-garcliary,  from  which  it  derives  the  name 
of  the  bum,  or  brook  of  Garchary,  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
which  it  is  joined  by  another  small  stream,  called  the  Guisa- 
chan,  when  the  rivulet  first  assumes  the  name  of  Dee.  This 
united  stream  continues  to  run  in  the  same  direction,  nearly 
south  for  six  mile^  farilicr,  when  il  is  joined  by  tlie  Geauly, 
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▼inion  of  Marr,  where  the  hills  decline  and  run  into  the  Don. 
Con^quently,  the  Dee  holds  the  same  proportion  to  the  o- 
ther  risers  that  flow  within  the  county,  that  the  division  of 
Mart  bears  to  the  other  divisions  of  Aberdeenshire,  or  is  near* 
iy  equal  to  all  the  rest  united.  Yet  from  the  rapid  fall  of  its 
waters,  it  is  navigable  only  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  to 
the  city  of  Aberdeen,  except  in  stream  tides;  when  it  is  na- 
▼igable  for  nearly  three  miles.  It  is  peculiar  to  this  river, 
that  it  does  not  turn  the  wheels  of  any  corn  mill,  and  very 
little  of  any  other  machinery,  within  thirty  miles  of  its  en- 
trance into  sea. 

Hie  Don  is  next  to  the  Dee,  in  point  both  of  magnitude  of 
current,  and  length  of  course.  It  rises  in  the  mountains, 
between  Aberdeen  and  Banffshire,  about  three  miles  a- 
bore  Curgarf.  It  runs  through  that  district  in  a  pretty  rapid 
coarse  for  nine  or  ten  miles  before  it  receive  any  consider- 
able stream;  and  then  flowing  through  the  strath  or  valley 
ofStrathdon,  receives  the  tribute  of  a  number  of  rivulets, 
provincially  termed  Waters,  viz.  the  Eman,  the  Conry,  the 
Nochty,  the  Deskr}',  the  Bucket,  and  the  Kindy,  in  the  dis- 
trict which  is  called  Strathdon;  and  which  is  about  ten  miles 
in  length,  and  from  500  yards  to  half  an  English  mile  ia 
breadth.  Its  banks  then  press  closer  on  the  river,  for  nearly 
other  ten  miles,  where  the  district  is  termed  Donside,  and 
i^'hcre  the  river  is  augmented  by  the  water  of  Lcochel,  and  a 
few  inferior  streamlets.  At  the  termination  of  this  course, 
it  passes  through  the  fertile  district  of  Kildrummy,  and  with- 
in a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  ancient  Castle  of  that  name. — 
It  next  enters  the  rich  valley  of  Alford,  passing  through  the 
estates  of  Breda,  anticntly  broad-hough,  or  hixxid-mcadow  ; 
Whiteliaagh  and  Haughton — all  names  derived  from  their 
situation  in  this  fertile  vale ;  which  is  about  5  English  miles 
long.     Being  afterwards  for  four  or  five  miles  hemmvd  in  by 
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the  mo'intain.*:,  it  reaches  the  plains  of  Moiiymusk,  where 
rich  fields  in  the  valley  arc  skirt etl  by  extensive  worxls  on  the 
hills,  which  recede  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river. 
Passing  ihrougli  this  district,  and  the  adjacent  {Kiri^h  of  Kem« 
nay,  (uhercstells  are  set  in  the  river  for  catching  salmonj  it 
runs  along  the  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Inverury,  to  its 
confluence  with  the  river  Ury,  about  ten  miles  below  Mony- 
musk,  antl  sixteen  from  its  inllux  into  the  sea.  Immediately 
below  an  elegant  brid:;e  over  the  Don,  a  portion  of  the  wa- 
ters of  this  river  is  cut  off,  and  carried  away  ina  j^retty  deep 
chamicl,  in  onltrr  to  feed  the  naviga])le  Canal,  which  is  car- 
ried  18  miies,  fullowhig  its  windings,  to  theliarbour  of  Aber- 
deen. 

Beft)re  the  confluence  of  the  Don  with  the  Ury,  the  former 
was  nearly  in  an  eastern  direction  from  Curgarf ;  and  with 
considerable  rapidity,  a  few  places  excepted,  during  itii 
whole  coursf.  But  as  the  Dee,  after  its  union  with  the  Geau- 
ly,  runs  in  tiie  direction  of  the  inferior  stream;  so  the  Don, 
after  its  junction  with  the  Ury,  runs  nearly  in  the  line  of  the 
latter  river,  or  in  a  south-east  cours<*,  thoui;h  with  many 
windings  i"  its  way  to  the  ocean.  The  country  is  so  flat- 
and  the  mt  .ulous  or  haiii;hs  are  so  rich  and  extensive,  that 
thouj;h  the  river,  at  the  liCad  of  the  Canal,  i>  marly  1(5S  feet 
above  the  Kvel  of  the  sea,  yet  for  the  first  hall*  of  its  course 
from  Inverurv,  the  unit*  J  .stixanis  of  the  Do:^  and  Urv  do  not 
fall  above  lO  iVtl;  and  1  t  of  IT  locks  of  thi;  Canal  arc- placeJ 
w'nliin  the  la^i  two  miles  oftliL'  haH)uiir  of  Aberdicn.  Ow- 
ins  to  tills  VL-ry  small  declivity,  the  tloods  r»f  the  river  arc 
found  to  be  very  desiruciivc  t<»  the  cr'|»»i  that  are  raised  on 
the  rich  nuadows  whic  h  ly  on  bo-h  si.It ;  of  the  river;  tho' 
the  rai>lng  of  embanLmen's  has  of  late  te:id« d  to  lessen  that 
evil,  by  j.n-erviug  ilie  ii(Ms  \%liich  havr  by  this  means  been 
separated  fr».m  the  rl\cr.     For  the   last  eii^ht  miles  of  it> 
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coarse,  the  Don  runs  with  great  rapidity,  for  four  miles  in- 
deed more  rapidly  than  the  Dee.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
difference  between  the  length  of  the  river,  following  all  it» 
tomings  and  windings,  and  amounting  to  6\  miles,  and  an 
ideal  straight  line  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  (which  is  on- 
ly 42  miles,)  shews  that  this  river  flows  much  slower  than  the 
I>ee.  Its  waters  too,  though  they  are  pretty  clear,  have  not 
the  pure  limpid  colour  of  that  river;  both  because  there  is  a 
greater  proportion  of  peat-moss,  whose  waters  flow  into  the 
Don,  or  its  tributary  streams,  and  because  the  richer  soil  on 
their  banks  contains  less  gravel  than  the  Dee.  There  is  no 
comparison,  however,  between  these  two  rivers,  with  respect 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  their  neighbourhood.  Hence  the 
prorerbial  rhyme  of  the  country  people,  in  which  the  soil 
■ear  the  two  rivers  is  contrasted  :— 

•'  A  foot  of  Don's  worth  two  of  Dee, 
"  Except  it  be  for  fish  and  tree.'* 

The  Ury  takes  its  rise  in  the  division  of  Strathboggie;  and 
after  a  course  of  about  SI-  miles,  following  its  windings,  or 
in  an  ideal  straight  line  of  16  miles^  during  which  it  receives 
the  Gady,  the  Shcvock,  and  the  Lochter,  it  falls,  as  above* 
mentioned^  into  the  Don,  at  Inverury.  It  tlows  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Garioch,  in  a  direction 
nearly  south  east,  though  with  many  beautiful  windings; 
and  its  companion,  the  Gady,  and  the  inlerior  streamlets,  the 
Shevock  and  Lochter,  turn  a  number  of  corn-mills  in  this 
raluable  division  of  the  county.  No  salmon  frequent  the 
Ury,  except  occastonally  in  the  spawning  season. 

On  the  united  streams  of  the  Don  and  Ury,  with  their  su- 
bordinate rivulets,  much  more  com  is  raised  than  on  the  Dee, 
with  all  the  streams  which  fail  into  that  river.  Yet  while  the 
waters  of  the  Dee  are  collected  from  a  surface  of  nearly  900 
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square  mile*,  thoscof  the  Dnn,  Ury,  ami  their^nferior  riva- 
Icu,  (which  an.-  «upplit>il  with  spring  c  ' 
north-west  iliviitioii  of  Mirr,  in  the  s'luth-cast  parts  of  Straih- 
boggie,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  Gnriuch,  and  iu 
bounding  hilts,)  du  not  belong  to  a  surface  of  more  than  400, 
perhaps  only  to  3G0  square  miles.  So  much  more  fertile,  vr 
more  generally  cultivatvd  are  thu  laiulji  connected  with  the 
Don,  than  thnK  vrbicli  belong  to  the  Dee.  The  Don  nlso, 
though  tnfvriar  in  slae,  is  uot«>  iiiueh  infLriot 
as  might  be  aiipi>oseil.  For  the  Dec,  from  il 
is  twiicved  to  Ium  a  considerable  proporlior 
from  percolation  or  filtration ;  and  during  the  last  I S  miles  of 
its  course,  is  not  supposed  to  increase  in  magnitude.  The 
value  of  ihesnlmDn  fishings  on  tlie  two  rivers  is  not  in  propof- 
tioii  to  the  sisc  of  their  streams.  That  od  the  Dee,  ralued  M 
the  rale  al  which  the  fisliiogs  out  uf  lense  bavc  bieti  lately- 
rented,  Biiioiints  Id  nearly  twenty  ihouumd  pounds;  while 
that  on  the  Don,  at  the  same  tale,  would,  if  rented,  amount 
tofifWn  tlioiisand  pounds  annually.  But  the  comimraiive 
Tulue  of  the  salmon  fishings  on  the  Don  is  increased  by  tbeir 
being  nccns ion  to  employ  but  few  Ushers.  For  there  are  only 
two  fishings  on  the  river,  one  near  ili  mouth,  and  another  a- 
bout  two  miles  from  the  sea,  where  cruives  have  been  for  a 
long  time  erected.  These  prevent  the  salmon  from  gcttiitg 
up,  except  when  the  river  is  flooded.  Tlie  proprietors  of 
land  above  these  cnjives  hare  a  right  to  get  them  open  on 
Sunday  ;  but  by  a  temporary  arran-^ement,  they  at  prvMnt 
accept  of  a  stipulated  annual  payment  from  the  owners  of  the 
i:ruivc<,  by  which  means  these  are  shut  dttring  the  wluile  sea* 
Mn  of  il*hing. 

The  Ythan  is  a  much  tmaller  stream  than  either  of  these, 
wid  in  the  lower  pan  of  its  coarse,  ran*  very  slow  ;  but  in 
the  higher  parte  of  the  county,  it  ii  pretty  rapid.    It  rises 
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near  the  borders  of  the  ttivision  of  Strathboggic,  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Ury,  and  in  the  tipper  part  of  Formartin.  It 
flows  at  first  in  a  direction  nearly  east,  through  the  parishes 
of  Auchterless  and  Turriff,  for  about  twelve  miles.  It  then 
receives  the  little  water  of  Gight,  and  flows  in  the  direction  of 
that  stream  nearly  other  twelve  miles  in  a  south-easterly 
course.  Its  whole  length,  following  its  various  windings,  is 
about  30  miles.  An  excellent  scalp  of  mussels,  which  are 
never  hurtful,  and  a  few  cockles,  occasionally  are  found  near 
the  mouth  of  this  river  ;  also  a  considerable  number  of  pearl 
mossels  have  also  been  found  in  its  lower  extremity.  One 
of  the  jewels  of  the  ancient  crown  of  Scotland,  a  valuable 
pearl,  was  said  to  have  been  found  by  a  fisher  of  the  name  of 
Jamieson,  and  was  called  by  his  name.  And  about  60  years 
ago,  one  Mr.  Tower,  a  merchant  in  Aberdeen,  got  at  one 
lime  an  hundred  pounds*  for  a  (]uantity  of  pearls,  which  were 
taken  out  of  the  mussels  that  were  found  in  the  Ythan.  The 
small  town  of  Nt  wburgh,  formerly  a  fishing  village,  but  now 
deserted  by  the  fishers,  in  consequence  of  the  many  acci- 
dents that  happened  from  the  shifting  of  its  bar,  is  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  this  river ;  and  there  is  a  valuable  salmon 
fishing,  partly  in  the  river,  and  partly  on  the  sea  coast  ad- 
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*  A  fortunate  mitunderstanding  of  terms  (which  has  not  always  the 
same  bappy  effect)  occasioned  Mr.  Tower  to  get  the  full  value  of  his 
pearls.  He  9sk«d  from  a  Jeweller  in  London,  an  hundred  pounds,  as 
the  price  of  them,  meaning  only  Scotch  trorey^  or  1^.8  6s.  8d.  sterling*— 
Tlie  Jeweller  ofTtfred  him  80  pounds,  which  he  declined  taking,  declar- 
ing that  he  paid  that  sum  to  the  fishers  of  Ythan,  from  whom  he  bought 
them.  The  Jeweller  replied  that  they  were  dear,  but  that  they  were 
excellent  pearls,  and  laid  the  L.100  oo  his  counter.  Mr.  Towia  saw  that 
he  had  got  Mmgiisk  mcnttft  which  he  pocketed,  concealing  his  ignorance; 
hut  he  kfierwards  knew  what  price  to  a^k  for  his  pearli. 
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joining.     Only  ships  of  small  burden  can  enter  into  this  har- 
bour, except  at  stream  tides. 

Tlie  Ugic  is  composed  of  two  branches,  termed  North  antl 
South  L'gie.  The  former  rises  in  the  parish  of  New  Deer, 
in  the  inluikl  part  of  Buchaii;  and  the  latter  in  the  parish  of 
Tyrie,  nearer  to  the  sea-coast.  After  traversing  a  conside- 
rable part  of  this  division,  and  turnin;;^  the  wheels  of  a  num- 
ber of  corn-mills,  in  a  fertile  district,  ihry  unite  about  nx 
miles  from  the  (n  rinan  Ocean ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
thus  nnittd,  a  salmon  fi^hioLT  is  rented  for  a  few  hundred 
poun<ls  annually.  The  uhule  course  of  either  of  the  branch- 
es to  the  sea,   is  rather  below  'JO  miles.-  ^ 

The  li().iL;ie  is  a  rapid  rivulet,  which  iL<*es  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  hills  of  C'abrach,  and  inns  through  that  division  of  the 
county  called  from  it  Sli-athbo<:L:ie.  Ai'ier  a  course  of  16 
miles,  following  its  windings,  or  J  2  in  a  straight  linc^  it  fallt 
into  the  Devtron,  near  Iluntly.  (iloth  these  rivers  will  pro- 
bably be  noticed  in  the  Report  of  the  County  of  l^ilK)  The 
Deveron  it^^lf,  thoup;h  it  is  for  several  miles  a  bounding  ri- 
ver, take?*  its  rise  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pari'^hof  Cabrach; 
and  atter  a  course  of  4-8  miles,  follow  Lng  its  windings,  and  33 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  it  falls  mto  the  sea  near  BaniK  ft 
receives  the  Boirgie  about  twenty  miles  front  its  source,  near 
Ilunilv,  and  tin:  Lslav,  u'joui  ■>  miles  lV«  :n  Hunt  I  v,  at  Ro- 
thiemav.  Near  its  source  ir  is  for  l.>  miles  \\ holly  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  aiid  i\  v  iwu  miles  nt  xt  the  sea  it  is 
wholly  in  Banffshire.  Tii<  I  lay,  ^\hich  take  s  its  rise  from  a 
5mall  lake  called  Loth  l\iik,  uear  the  Loundarie^  belujxt 
Mortlach  and  Boiriohnie,  afier  acf  nr.-c  of  1  t  miles,  fall^  in- 
to the  Dtveron,  at  Rotliiemay,  as  above-mentioneil.  When 
the<c  rivers  arc  utiiti  d,  the  D«  veron  is  about  two-thirds  of 
the  size  of  the  Don  ;  and  theT%  aters,  w  lii(  h  are  collected  from 
a  *<urfacc  of  near  300  s^piare  miles,  are  tnjptied  into  the  Ger- 
man 
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man  Oceui  a  little  to  the  east  of  Banff.  There  is  a  most 
Talaahle  <}aiinon  fishing  on  the  Deveron^  but  it  is  situated  in 
the  county  of  Banfll  The  water  of  all  these  three  is  less  limpid 
than  that  of  the  Don^  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of  peat- 
moss,  which  is  situated  near  iheir  banks.  But  it  may  be 
noticed,  that  the  banks  of  the  Deveron  have  been,  like  those 
of  the  Don,  celebrated  for  their  fertility.  Hence  the  old 
uncouth  rhyme,  which  compares  the  rivers  of  the  north  of 
Scotland,  in  respect  to  the  produce  of  the  soil  upon  their 
bankt. 

*'  Don  and  Devoni  for  grass  and  corn — 
•'  Spey  and  Dee  for  fish  and  tree." 


these  rivers,  which  run  into  the  German  Ocean, 
either  within  the  county,  or  on  its  borders,  there  is  a  ams^l 
stream  in^uchau,  now  called  the  Loch  qfStrabcg,  nearly  10 
miles  north  of  Peterhead ;  which  about  1  GO  year^  ago  had  its 
entrance  into  the  sea  entirely  choked  up  by  a  violent  easterly 
storm,  and  has  continued  sliut  up  ever  since.  In  consequence 
of  its  being  thus  pent  up  by  the  beach,  a  lake  of  consider- 
able magnitude  has  been  formed.  It  now  covers  about  550 
Scoldi,  or  690  English  acres,  or  above  a  squai*e  mile  ;  but  it 
has  not  increased  in  magnitude,  exce|>t  occs^<»ionally,  for 
these  last  40  years.  The  evaporati|^n  from  its  surface  is  now 
nearly  equal  to  the  quantity  of  water  that  flows  into  the  lake ; 
and  when  the  stream  is  swelled  by  the  land  floods,  it  proba- 
bly oozes,  or  filtres  through  the  sand,  and  thus  iinds  an  en* 
trance  into  the  ocean. 

This  singular  lake  was  formerly  called  the  burn,  or  water 
of  Rattray,  and  is  the  raira  ofunis  of  Buchanan.  About  ten 
years  ago*  Mr.  William  iSellar,  a  most  ingenious  man, .  at- 
tempted to  drain  it,  on  the  encouragement  of  a  long  lease, 
free  of  rent,  of  all  the  land  which  he  could  reclaim ;  but  af- 
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o  thr.  country,  pui  an  cq 
Uie  work  ;  mill  it  bus  imt  since  been  resumed. 

'llwrr  aro  m-vctsI  lakes,  of  si 
ent  places  of  Uw  county,  \'a. 

1.  Loch  Muick,  in  the  parish  of  Glenmuick, 
long  by  two  broad,  and  contains  1 JOO  Scoich, 
English  Rcrcs. 

2.  Lucli  Kaiidcn,  in  Marr,  n  three  Kngti»b  miles  long,  and 
thrcc-luurths  of  a  mile  brooil.  licomum*  about  TiKt&otcb, 
or  S80  English  aero,  be»i(li'sauiiall  ialanJ  in  thi' middle,  in 
which  King  M.ilcolin  Krnmurc  had  n  casilc. 

3.  Liicb  lluil^,  two  miles,  by  ibrce-fourlhs  in  breadth,  or 
700  Scotch,  or  8S0  £iigli»h  acres.  The  same  dimensions 
nilh  Loch  Kandere. 

4.  Loch  Callader.  one  .-ind  onc-holf  mile,  by  itirrc-lburtfM, 
or  fiCHJ  Scutch,  or  7tiO  Hngtiith  acres. 

5.  Loch  Candtaier. 

G.  Loch  VrittachiU),  and 

7.  Loch  DaM-in — small  lakes.  fioR)  JO  to  70  acrci,  in  Ike 
head  of  Man-. 

Beside*  tbc*«,  near  the  vtrtcx  of  tltu  county,  Loch  2« 
Ntan,  in  which  ihure  arc  excellent  chnr. 

In  the  lower  |>aris  of  Marr,  are  tlie  L(Khs  of  Leys  and 
Drum,  about  300  ncrrs  each. 

All  ilickc  lakes  are  stuntd  wiUi  fish  of  various  kinds.  Me, 
ovut,  and  (W(,  are  I  he  most  prevalent,  andcfrarina  ftwof 
Ibem,  particularly  I-uch  Lc  N«an. 

Wiihin  lOmilEsof  Abrfdeen,  is  Mr /»c'A  ^  .Strtu,   belong- 
|»  Ckob«r  Skinv,  £*)).  of<■^kcn(^     It  coniainji  nearly  500 
I  abottotls  IB  all  the  above  kimU  of  fiih.     Itui  the 
E.Mmaritable   thing  about  it  is,  lliat  three  rivulets,  or 
bumi  enter  iJilo  it,  one  from  ilic  ra>l,  one  from  the  Donb, 

and 
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and  a  third  from  the  west.  The  only  declivity  from  it  is  a 
valley  in  the  souths  whence  its  superabundant  waters  are 
carried  into  the  Dee,  in  a  southerly  direction  :  and  it  is  also 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  bum  of  the  Ord  runs  into  it  about 
two  miles  after  it  leaves  the  lake  from  the  east,  and  tho 
bum  of  Gormac,  about  half  a  mile  farther,  falls  into  it  from 
the  west.  After  this  union,  it  is  called  the  burn  of  Culter, 
and  falls  into  the  Dee  about  7  miles  from  its  exit  from  the 
lake,  and  8  from  Aberdeen. 

In  the  division  of  Buchan,  the  Loch  of  Slains,  containing 
54  acres,  is  remarkable  for  its  depth,  which  varies  from  25 
to  50  feet,  and  for  containing,  besides  pike  and  eels,  a  number 
of  excellent  perches,  which  are  not^known  ever  to  have  been 
carried  to  it. 

In  the  division  of  Formartin,  within  6  miles  of  Aberdeen, 
is  a  small  lake  called  the  Bishop's  Loch,  in  which  the  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen  had  his  summer  residence.  One  cannot  sup- 
pose that  he  bad  need  to  reside  there  as  a  place  of  safety ; — 
yet  it  bad  a  bridge,  which,  like  those  round  the  moats  ofther 
ancient  castles,  could  be  drawn  up  at  pleasure. 

There  arc  also  several  pieces  of  water,  which  have  been 
artificially  made.  One  of  these  is  at  Fyvie  Castle,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Honourable  General  Gordon  of  Fyvie.  One  at 
Delgaty,  now  belonging  to  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Earl  Fife. 
One  atPitfour,  of  about  13  acres,  belonging  to  James  Fer- 
guson, Esq.  Representative  of  the  county  in  this  and  five 
(>receding  Parliaments,  which  is  stored  with  tench,  perch,  and 
carp.  And  another,  at  St.  Fergus,  belonging  to  the  same 
Gentleman,  of  above  30  acres,  to  which  the  same  variety  of 
fishes  has  been  carried,  and  \\hich  was  made  out  for  a  more 
public  spirited  purpose,  namely,  as  a  reservoir  to  feed  a  ca- 
oal,  6  miles  in  length,  which  Mr.  FERcrsoN  has  made  out 

for 
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for  carrying  the  shelly  sand  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  interior 
parts  of  his  estate. 

There  is  aho  a  small  piece  of  water  made  out,  near  Aucbry, 
by  the  late  spirited  improver,  Mr.  Clmmine,  who  drained 
his  lands  in  the  most  cflcctiial  manner,  and  united  ornament 
with  utility. 

Of  Mineral  Waters,  or  Springs. — Tlicre  is  a  most  power- 
ful chalybeate  mineral  will  at  Petorh».'ad,  which  has  Keen 
much  resorted  to.  It  has  been  analyzed  bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  LAiSic. 
There  is  also  a  chalybeate  s|)ring  at  Frasersburgh ;  and  at 
both  places  both  hot  and  cold  baths. — At  Aberdeen  also  there 
•re  two  springs,  one  a  chalybeate,  which  is  railed  the  Well 
ofSpaw;  and  another  near  Old  Aberdeen,  containing  a  small 
proportion  of  sulphur,  along  with  a  greater  of  steel. — And  in 
ihe  opper  part  of  Marr,  near  fiallater,  the  wells  of  Pananich, 
another  chalybeate,  was  fitted  up  by  the  late  wcntby  Mr. 
Farquh  ARSON  of  Monaltery,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  the 
country  people,  and  by  several  persons  of  the  middle  ranks 
of  life. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


STATE  OF  PROPERTY. 


SECT.  I. ESTATES,  AND  THEIR  MASACEMHNT. 

JI N  order  to  give  both  a  just  and  a  comprehensive  view  of 
thh  subject,  it  in  necessary  to  consider> 

1st  The  antient  state  of  property  in  this  county,  and 
other  circumstances  connected  therewith,  before  the  whoit 
lands  of  Scotland  wen;  valued  in  the  reign  of  K.  <Jharies  IL  . 

2d.  The  valued  rents  of  the  diilcrent  lauded  estates,  ac- 
cording to  that  valuation. 

Sd.  Tlie  proi)ortioii  between  that  valuation,  and  the  pre- 
sent rental  of  the  lands  of  this  county,  along  with  other  cir* 
cunistances  connected  with  the  value  of  landed  property. 

I. — ^\Vith  respect  to  tlic  first  of  these,  the  antient  state  of 
property,  beforr  the  lands  were  valued,  in  the  reign  ofK. 
Charles  II.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  in 
which  agriculture  was  little  known,  there  would  be  wo  very 
correct  method  of  valuing  laud.  Acconliiigly  we  find,  thtf 
no  odier  criterion  was  fixed  of  the  value  of  arable  land,  but 
merely  its  measure  or  extent,  without  the  least  regard  to  it§ 
^uaiuy.  The  antient  denominations  of  this  extent,  it  also  de- 
serves to  be  remarked,  were  not  either  decimal  or  octaval, 
but  founded  in  tredecimal  ratio,  or  wore  half,  double,  qua- 
druple, &c.  of  thirteen.  Tlicy  were  as  follows  : — 
i  oxgiitc— 13  acres,  or  l}o[L  sowing. 

'i  ox- 
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4  oxpates,  or  52  acres — 1  pound  land. 

8  oxgatcs,  or  104  acres — a  forty  shilling  land. 

32  oxgates,  or  41(3  acres — 1  <lauch,  or  davoch^  datata 
tarat. 

There  was  a  still  smaller  denomination^  viz.  an  husband 
land.  Tliis  was  only  half  an  oxcjutr,  or  '>  acres ;  the  half 
acre  being  allowed  for  the  house,  garden,  and  loaning,  which 
are  commonly  callrd  the  Toft. 

The  principle  upon  uhith  our  ancestors  adopted  these  de- 
nominations, appears  to  have  been  the  following: — Every 
proprietor  of  an  hundred  and  four  acres,  i.  e.  every  man  who 
could  plough  an  acre,  or  a  boITs  showing,  fur  every  one  of  the 
52  weeks  in  the  year,  and  had  as  much  lying  in  natural  grass, 
lor  his  cattle  in  summer,  was  entitled,  if  the  land  wa5  hii 
own,  to  vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  his  laud  was 
▼alued  at  40  shillings,  wliich  anciently  wcigiied  tivo  pounds  of 
silver.  Kvery  man  \>ho  had  only  half  this  quantity,  was  sup* 
posed,  whatever  was  the  quality  of  his  land,  to  have  half  as 
much  as  a  plough  of  S  oxen  required  for  summer  and  winter 
fo<jd,  and  his  property  was  called  'd  pound  Uoid,  liOraia  terra, 
of  old  extent.  At  that  period,  it  must  he  ninembered,  the 
Scots  pound  was  a  piHind  of  silver,  or  ecpiul  to  three  pounds 
sterling. 

The  total  valuation  of  the  roun«y  of  Ahi  rdcen  was,  of  tlie 
old  ext'rnt,  as  stated  by  that  emiiic  nt  antiquarian.  Mr.  do. 
CiiALMEns,  in  his  Caledonia,  L.44-tK  tis.  if  the  measure  of 
the  jytrtmd  land  had  \m'Cx\  exnctly  .VJ  Scots  acres,  the  whole 
county  would  ha\e  contained  nearly  23l,30<)  acres  of  arable 
land.  That  nieasun-,  however,  was  very  indeterminate.— 
The  oxgate,  uhich  was  the  unit  of  these  ancient  properties, 
though  reputed  to  be  13  acres,  or  Mis  sfniin^,  would  be  M>nl<^- 
timcs  (as  we  find  it  is  at  present)  considerably  more,  and 
sometimes  h\<"*  than  that  qnantity  ;    Con^rqu^nMy  the  pound 

land. 
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laaj,  or  4  oxgates,  would  not  in  many  cases  correspond  with 
the  extent  of  52  acres  ;  although  as  a  general  average,  it 
might  not  be  far  from  the  truth. 

This  sum  of  Ln^^I-S  6s.  being  the  amount  of  the  total  ex-  • 
tent  of  the  lands  of  Aberdeenshire,  included  the  actual  rents 
or  feu-duties  of  those  estates  in  this  county,  which  were  the 
penonal  property  of  the  king,  as  well  as  what  belonged  to 
tho8e  proprietors  who  field  of  the  crown,*  By  giving  away  se- 
Teral  of  these  estates,  the  above  sum  was  reduced  nearly  one- 
half,  or  to  L.2.588  5s.  2d.  oi  new  extent.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Scots  Judges,  by  different  decisions,  that  were  at  variance 
Vixth  one  another,  found  one  pound  of  old  to  be  equal  to  four 
poands  o{  new  extent,  (llth  March,  1585)  estimated  an 
^lemgaie  of  land  at  20  shillings  in  all  public  duties  (18th  Ju- 
ly, 15-H);  and  as  land  in  the  vicinity  of  royal  burghs  was 
more  valuable  than  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they 
Talued  a  husband  land,  which  was  only  half  an  oxengate  (in- 
cluding the  toft  that  belonged  to  it,)  in  one  case  at  L.3  Scots, 
in  another  case  at  5  merks  Scots,  (1st  December,  15+5)  and 
in  the  case  of  a  field  lying  beside  the  burgh  of  Dunbar,  (and 
probably  of  excellent  quality)  they  valued  it  at  14  bolls  of 

bear, 

*  Although  the  above  account  of  the  oU  and  nrw  extent  has  been  cor- 
rectly given  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  yet  hy  the  oldest  tax-roll  to  be  found 

• 

io  the  records  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  dared  May  10th,  1554,  the 
whole  laud*  belooging  to  the  laity  are  rated  at  only  L.1372;  those  be* 
kogiDg  to  the  clergy  at  L.321  6s.  8d.;  and  the  Queen's  (Mary)  own 
bods  at  L.833  16s.  The  total  &um  was  only  L.2527  29.  8d.  And  af- 
ter the  ReformatioOy  as  the  lands  belonging  to  tiie  cliurch  no  longer  paid 
the  old  taxes  to  government,  were  dilapidated,  or  given  away,  the 
whole  taxable  property  fell,  in  the  time  of  K.  James  VI.  to  L.I 821  9s« 
While  the  ola  extent  was  the  rule  of  taxation,  the  county  of  Aberdeen 
paid  ooe-eigbth  part ;  and  immediately  before  the  Reformation,  it  paid 
niotb  part  of  the  land  taxes  occasiooally  imposed  on  Scotland. 
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bear,  aihl  S  bulU  of  wheat.  Not hiiigccmUl  ho  more  uucj^al 
than  the  valuation  of  land  only  in  mv>u(*y,  when  the  co/n  woji 
rapidly  decreasing  to  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  original 
weight  of  silver  in  a  pound  of  Sc')t<i  money.  T/tc  exttrnC  qf 
land,  instead  of  denoiino;  its  value,  became  at  lu^t  only  the 
rate  of  taxation ;  and  in  fact,  the  very  unequal  or  unfair  pro- 
portion, according  to  which  the  land  tax  was  iin|.osed. — 
In  sliort,  from  the  decrease  in  the  value  cf  a  |foi:ii.i  ^cots,-^— 
from  the  diHerent  qualities  of  aoil, — from  th.:  huA^  ining  cul- 
tivated or  neglected, — as  well  as  fn.in  th-  mislonunci  of  the 
nation,  and  from  the  im!)rovi(!er.t  i^ifts  ot'  th.-  Sovirelgn, — a 
new  valuation  b<^cauie  a  measure  ab-olutely  n«  cc.sar}\ 

Accordingly  in  1()7-1-,  all  the  lands  in  Scotland  (with  the 
exception  of  those  that  were  devoted  to  charitable  purpofies) 
were  valued  by  commissioners,  v.  ho  acted  under  the  authority 
of  the  Scots  Parliament.  The  whole  valued  rent  of  the  king* 
dom,  according  to  that  valuation,  amounted  to  L.3.802^5G3 
5s.  lOd.  Scotr»  money,  or  L.3l(>,SS0  5s.  3d.  l(i-12ths  sterling. 
It  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader,  to  have  a  general 
iriew  of  the  ditlorent  taxable  values  of  all  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom,  according;  to  what  was  termed  the  Old  Extent  and 
the  AViy  Extent;  and  also  accordinc:  to  the  valuation  of  1674, 
which  is  the  rule  for  proportioning  the  yearly  land-tax  that 
is  [)aid  by  the  diflcrrent  counties.  It  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing page,  in  4-  columns — the  first  includes  the  name  of 
the  county  ;  the  2d,  the  sum  of  old  extent ;  the  Sd,  that  of 
the  new  extent;  and  the  4th,  the  amount  of  the  valuation  in 

Not  c— The  ancient  divisions  of  countlei  were  diflerrnt  from  the  pre- 
•ent.  Hence  we  have  only  from  Mi.  Cualueki  the  OlJ  Exieut  of  20, 
and  the  New  Exctnc  of  2\  countiei. 


A  EXTRACT 
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T  OF  THB  OLD    AND  MEW  EXTENTS,    AND    ALSO   OF  THE 
VALUED  IfST  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  COUNTIES  OF  3CUTL^SII. 


OLD  EXrENT. 

TfCW  EXTE 

T-IvAiuvn-jy,  107+1 
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17 
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1. 

as2 

15 
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Dumbarton 

\V\i     0 

(i 

96 

9 
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Edinburgh 

w.*a  iti 

10 

3030 

12 

U,1!JI.<J.)4     2     9 

ElRin.!. 

.      (ii,S(),3     0      8 
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(|3HJ,.5S+     7      5 

Fife .  .  . 
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i 

2-%S5 

(1 

SCnm.. 

fi^      0 

0 

3S 

If 

(i     3I},25'-)     3      * 

F..rfar    .  . 

3370     6 

H 

22W) 

rt 

S'(71,239   1«     8 

Uadilin'ton 

.  [lti)j,!47.'i    10      8 
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fl 

IO!jO 

11 
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Kiannlinc 
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fi 

12-2 

r> 
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Uwrt  .  . 

40iJ     9 

0 

17J5 

19 
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Unli,hmr 
Orkney 
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4    Jl,937   13    10 
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1274-   13 

0 
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13 
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(i 
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I 
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Roxburgh 
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17 
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1133    15 

0 

.  I    12.S.»7     2     7 
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01     9 

10 
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IH 
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n+D    19 

4 

OK  7 

3 

10    »S.,i(.:>      3      Sj 
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H 

:iHi 

M 
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\T.i^      3 

4 
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0 
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11 
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By  (he  abore  valuatiou,  it  appears  tlut  AbcrJueiisliico  i< 
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esliinatcd  at  one  sixteenth  part  of  the  vahicd  rent  of  Scotland, 
or  pays  the  lan<l-taK»  and  other  public  burdens,  in  thatprn- 
portion.  And  it  may  just  be  noted,  that  three  small  proper- 
ties, of  which  the  rents  are  a[>[>lied  to  charitable  purposes* 
are  exempted  from  payint^  land-tux.  Their  whole  valuation, 
according  to  which  they  pay  the  county  rates,  is  only  L-iid 
Scots,  orL.SI*  13s.  4d.  sterling. 

The  valuation  of  lOTI"  was  not  a  corrcr/ account  of  the 
rents  of  the  lands  even  at  that  period.  It  was,  in  general, 
htl.Ki'  the  truth.  Those  who  possivssed  groat  fstatt.s,  and  who 
knew  th.it  this  valuation  was  to  be  the  ratio,  atMording  to 
which  the  land-tax  was  to  be  impo^oJ,  gave  in  statements  of 
their  rental,  as  low  as  they  decently  could  ;  and  the  ttmalL 
proprietors,  who  either  were  not  in  the  secret,  as  to  the  dan- 
ger of  this  valuation,  or  who,  from  motives  of  vanity,  wished 
to  be  thought  men  of  pro}>erty,  valued  their  lands  pretty 
high  in  1674.  But  the  vicinity  of  many  landed  estates  to 
the  sea-coast,  and  the  unexampled  exertions  which,  within 
these  40  years,  have  been  made  in  improving  the  landit  near 
Aberdeen,  have  also  occasioned  a  much  greater  rise  in  their 
present  rents,  compared  with  that  valuation,  than  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  more  inland  districts ;  so  that  there  is  a 
much  greater  disproportion  between  the  valued  and  the  real 
rents  in  the  maritime,  than  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  county. 
The  Writer  of  this  Report  knows  a  small  landed  estate,  of 
whi(  h  the  present  rack-rent  is  not  double  of  the  valuation  of 
\h''t  \:  and  he  is  acquainted  with  two  other  small  estates  near 
AlKi'di^n,  the  rent  of  which  are,  the  first  a  hundred,  and  the 
second,  sixty  times  as  much  as  the  old  valuation.  It  may  hero 
be  incidentLdiy  rcniaiked,  that  the  valuation  of  lands,  like 
the  vahi:ition  of  tytlies,  Iiaving  subsistLd  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, ought  not  to  hv  raddy  altered,  as  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly hard  to  tax  a  man  according  to  the  present  rent  of  lands* 

on 
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«B  which  he  has  expended  ten  times  the  sum  which  they 
cat  bin  within  these  last  30  or  40  years,  while  another  man 
ii  by  this  means  to  be  relieved  from  a  proportion  of  the  land- 
taXy  on  an  estate  which  he  and  his  ancestors  possessed  for 
lirKor./bKrrenturies,  and  on  the  improvement  of  which  nei- 
ther he  nor  they  ^ever  expended  a  shilling.  Property  is  the 
vmturc  pf  Utj),  and  ought  to  h^  protected,  not  ir^ured  by  the 
km  of  the  country;  which,  a  new  valuation  would  do. — 
Tltere  are  many  small  properties  near  Aberdeen,  which  the 
tpirited  owners  have  improved  with  borrowed  rnonejf ;  and 
where  these  enterprising  men  would  be  ruined  by  a  new  va- 
lutioQ,  if  ample  deduction  was  not  made  for  the  trouble  and 
cxpencc  of  making  not  tivo,  but  two  hundred  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  one  grew  before.  Besides,  it  ought  to  be  consider- 
«i»  Aat  the  \'alued  rents  of  estates  at  present,  both  convey  pri- 
vileges, and  dcjiote  obligations,  well  understood  both  by  the 
lellers  and  the  purchasers ;  and  which,  in  the  actual  sale  of 
lands,  mutually  balance  each  other.  The  Writer  of  this  Re- 
port knows  a  case,  in  which  the  proprietor  of  an  estate,  the 
rents  of  which  were  originally  destined  to  a  charitable 
pnT)Oie,  and  which  therefore  was  not  valued  by  the  Com- 
nUMionenin  1674,  would  be  well  pleased  to  have  his  lands 
^oed,  and  subject  to  pay  the  land  tax,  in  order  that  by  hav- 
^E  ^  si^riority  of  them,  he  might  be  entitled  to  be  a  Com- 
■Jssioner  of  Supply,  or  have  a  whole,  or  part  of  a  freehold 
n^incation,  in  voting  for  a  member  of  Parliament.  Ho 
^oei  not  say  in  what  county  this  estate  is  siiuated :  but  he 
'^^^  it  as  a  fact  consistent  with  his  knowledge ;  and  for  all 
^  ahofc  reasons,  he  is  doubtful  wherhi  r  a  new  valuation  of 
^1  the  lands  in  the  kingdom  should  take  place.  He  men- 
tMOi  this,  however,  as  only  matter  of  opinion. 

In  stating  the  different  proportions  in  which  property  is 
diitributed  among  the  difiertnt  landholders  of  this  county, 

F  the 
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the  valued  rent  of  10T4  is  the  only  standanl,  to  which,  in  kII 
nata,  he  could  find  access :  and  ho  hai  oblaiaed,  by  p«r> 
miasion  of  the  Commissionen  of  Supply,  from  U*«t  and 
Hehht  Lonsdbmr,  Ean».  (Collectors  of  Cetu  in  Aberdeen* 
shire)  the  (ullowing  sulh«nlic  document  of  the  valuation  of 
the *dillc rent  eatai««  belonging  to  the  landed  proprietors,  accor* 
ding  to  which  they  pay  the  laiul- tax,  and  other  pablic  bardna. 
"The  total  valued  rent  of  tlie  county  of  Aberdeen,  u  th« 

"  Bame  i*  instructed  by  the  Cess  Books,  is 

Scots  money,  L2>S,0fi5     8  II 
"  Besides  the  above,  there  are  three  e«late« 

"  in  Aberdeenshire,  not  valued  at  ^1,  as 

"  they  were  originally  destined  fur  pious 

"  uses,  and  therefore  thoy  arc  exen>pied 

"  from  paying  any  land-tax.     But  it  haa 

"  been  the  practice  ever  since  the  nalion- 

"al  valuation  iti   IGTl,  lo  charge  them 

"  for  certain  cminty  rates,  via. — Itogoe 

"  Money,  or  the  espeitce  incurred  for  ip- 

"  pnhcnding  and  punishing  public  dc- 

"  lint^uents ;  and  more  lately  for  the  Mi- 

"  litia  and  Bridewtll  Agscssments  ;  and 

"  the  sutns  al  which  thcw  three  estates 

"  have  been  valued  for  this  purpose,  in  4I6    O    O 

"  There  are  alw  several  lands,  locally  situ- 

"  ated  in  this  county,    (which    pay  th« 

"  Land-tax  in  Banlbbire,  and  which  are 

"  also  liable  in  payment  *f  the  aasessraent 

"  for  the  e»p«ic«s  of  Bridewell,  and  of 

"the  Militia,]  which  are  valued  at  5B50     O    O 

"Total  valuation  of  the  lands  which  are  si- 

"  tnMed  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  and 

"  whirh  pay  any  rate*  to  the  Collectora 

"  ofCesjfvrsuidcuuniy,  L.241,93l"lt   II 

••Th» 


(Off  Ibf Afil  AM  THBli  flAirAGtkSKt.  ft) 

*  TUf  fmttntikm  is  ditided  HAmg  iht  ptftpthtdn  of  258 
^  haied  ^MMtes,  iii  th^  fondling  p^t^oftiaiui  :— 
"thtd  are  raltkjd  aboTcf  10,000  p6xMi  BtcfU  e^h,   and 

taMimto Li^,iio    8    if^ 

"  Six,  from  L.4000  to  L.10,000  each, 
^Sir,  fMn  LSOOtl  to  L.4000  each, 
^ StMB<  from  L.2000 to  LSOOOeach,  - 
"Nime,  fnm  L.  1 600  to  L.2000  each,  - 
^  Shutn,  from  L1200  to  L1600  each,  - 
^£fe(«ft,  fimnL  1000  to  L.  1200  each,  - 
"NiMtum,  from  LSOO  to  LlOfOO  each,  - 
••  Ffffy-dke,  froiti  L.4O0?  to  L800  ealch,  - 
**  Hmaetn,  from  L300  to  L.400  each,  - 
•*  Tkirtcai,  from  L,200  to  L.J0O  each,  - 
•*  Ihrty,  trtnh  L.tOO  to  L200  each,  - 
**  Twt^-nme,  bdorvr  Li 00  each,      -    - 


31,969  Id 

9 

20,99*  12 

4 

$9,136  18 

9t 

16,520  3 

7 

22,2«)  1 

toi 

12,249  18 

8 

17,058  15 

0 

27,27'8  11 

1 

6,202  15 

3 

3,267  9 

7 

4,141  5 

9i^ 

1,559  11 

5iV 
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Sum  of  the  above  valued  rents,  L.241,93 1     8     3/^ 
Lost  by  splitting  valuations,        -^  0     0     7xj 


44 
•4 


"  Total  vahiation,  as  above  fltatedi  L.241,93 1     8  11 

**  OfiJiii  smn,  tiie  valuation  of  certain  lands  which  are  le- 

gaUj  fat  BanMrire,    though  locally  situated  in  difi^irent 

parts  of  the  ccnrnty  of  Aberdeen,  is  L.5850. — ^Thase  pay 

the  bfld-tax  in  Banfl^  and  all  the  other  eounty  rates  in 

^  ^Aberdeen,  as  above  mentioned/' 

Froos  tlie  aboire  aathemtio  documeift,  which,  with  other  va** 
loable  informaticavy  vrai  giren  in  the  moat  liberal  manner  by 
tile  Messrs.  Linfintirs,  it  appears, 

1st  Tkat  nearly  mithHxth  part  of  the  valuation  of  the 
1— my  lieldHgs  lo  ikr^  proprietors,  who  possess  lands  ex*' 
feadiftg  to  ab#te  L.10,000  Scote  mon^  each. 

Sd.  That  i»o^$d9eHii  parh  belong  to  the  nine  land-owners 
wbose  esdrtes  exee^  L.40Weaeb  of  tidoed  rent. 

F  2  M.  That 
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Si).  That  nearly  two-fifths  of  this  valuation  belongs  ijo  fifteen 
proprietors,  whose  estates  are  valued  above  L.3000  each. 

4>th.  That  above  <^'ha(f  of  this  valuation  belongs  to  thirty^ 
one  landed  proprietors,  each  of  whose  estates  exceeds  .Li.2000 
of  valued  rent 

5th.  That  nearly  thrte-fourthi  of  this  valuation  belongs  to 
sixttf  seven  proprietors,  each  of  whose  estates  exceeds  L.1000 
of  valued  rent. 

6th.  That  nearly  fifteen-sixteenths  of  this  valuation  beloogi 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  landed  proprietors,  each  of  whose 
estates  exceed  L.4-00  Scots,  which  is  the  amount  of  valued 
rent  that  entitles  the  proprietor,  whose  lands  hold  of  the 
^rown,  to  be  z  freeholder  qf  the  county,  that  is  to  elect,  or  be 
elected  a  member  of  Parliament. 

7  th.  That  the  whole  valuation  belonging  to  sixty-two  per- 
sons, who  are  entitled  to  be  Comndssioners  qf  Supply,  thoagh 
not  to  be  Freeholders,  or  whost  valued  rents  are  below  L.400» 
but  exceed  L.  100  Scots,  is  only  3boui  ow-eighteenth  p^rt  oi 
the  whole  county. 

And  lastly.  That  the  valuation  of  the  lands  bclon^ng  to 
the  29  small  proprietors,  or  portioners,  whose  valued  rent  is 
below  LmIOO  Scots,  amounts  only  to  the  hundred  andft^riy^te* 
venth  part  of  the  whole  lands  of  Aberdeenshire. 

There  is,  however,  another  species  of  small  proprietoiii, 
viz.  thos<-  who  hold  their  lands  by  burgage  tenure.  Their 
small  properties  are  not  valued  in  the  county-books,  but  in 
the  diflcrent  royal  burghs.  There  are  about  two  hundred  of 
these  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen,  (besides  the  proprietors  of 
houses  and  gardens  in  the  city)  whose  rents  for  their  burgh 
roods,  as  they  are  termed,  or  other  burgage  lands,  are  valu* 
erl  at  L.7000,  but  are  supposed  to  be  worth  JLl  4,000  sterling* 
And  the  present  rents  of  both  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
burghs,  and  of  the  houses  in  Aberdeen,  may  be  estimated  at 

nearly 
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ifcarly  L50,000.  Of  that  sum,  the  lands  belonging  to  th^ 
roj'al  burghs  of  Kintore  and  Iiiverury,  will  not  exceed  L.2000. 
There  are  above  200  persons  who  have  property  in  the  burgh 
lands  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  nearly  100  proprietor  of 
l)urgagc  lands  in  Kintore  and  Inverury.  But  none  of  these 
hare  any  political  authority  in  these  burghs,  except  they  be 
choien  members  of  the  council. 

On  the  other  hand,  besides  the  proprietors  who  pay  the 
land-tax,  and  other  public  burdens  in  the  county,  there  are 
23  persons  on  the  roll  of  Freeholders,  from  their  having  the 
«pcrtor//y  of  lands,  each  of  which  is  at  least  L.400  of  valued 
rent,  and  ivhich  entitle  them  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  county.  Some  years  ago  thero 
"^we  loo  many  electors,  whose  titles  were  nominal  and  ficti- 
tHms;  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  the  gentlemen  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, that  the  question  of  nominal  and  fictitious  votes  was 
brought  by  them  before  the  Supreme  Civil  Court,  who  pro- 
noanced  a  decision,  which  tended  both  to  expose  and  to 
theck  some  gross  abuses  in  the  practice  of  county  elections, 
^itfiont  infringing  on  the  rights  of  those  who  are  possessed  of 
real  superiorities. 

A  matter  of  opinion  must  hero  again  be  introduced  by  the 
Reporter.  Though  the  qualification  of  an  elector  isf  in  gene- 
'*!  the  possession  or  the  superiority  of  an  estate,  valued  at 
'1-400  Scots,  yet  an  estate  which  stands  rctourcd  as  afortjf 
«'%/^/aiM/,  according  to  the  old  extent,  whatever  be  its  va- 
lued rent,  affords  a  freehold  qualification,  in  consequence  of 
'he  ancient  laivs  and  practice  of  Scotland.  Now,  as  the  pro- 
P^^^yof  lOi  Scots  acres  of  arable  Ian  J  was  anciently  accoun- 
**^  a  forty  shilling  land,  and  gave  the  owner  a  title  of  voting 
*^  a  member  of  Parliament,  it  would  save  much  trouble  in 
•PliUing  of  valuations,  and  making  up  of  titleii  as  freeholders, 
**ttt this  old  rule,  which  still  holds  iji  a  ftw  particular  cases, 

F  iJ  wcru 
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were  again  made  general.  It  woulil  prrv«it  equivocattOU, 
and  tQ  my  nothing  harsh,  all  *uppo$cil  approximationi  to 
perjury,  jn  ({ueaiions  about  nominal  ami  liciilious  vol«a,  if 
erery  man,  who  was  a  proprielor,  Imlding  of  the  crawn, 
ftod  who  paid  all  public  ta\c<i,  as  proprietor  of  101  Scotch 
acres  </  mabU  land,  were  eolitJed  to  vote  for  a  member  of 
Parliament,    in  the  county  elections.      This  would   iiidnc* 


many  to  cultivate  tholr  bumn  ams,  and  would  a 


oflce  pro- 


mftte  the  interests  of  improved  ngriciilture,  of  rtal  prvftcT' 
(y,  and  ofrmtional  liberty. 

Of  the  ditlereot  runki  of  proprietors  of  land  in  this  7^- 
tenfiie  county,  the  cstucs  belonging  to  several  of  tb« 
ogbletnen,  and  many  of  the  gcntlenirn,  hare  been  posaewcd 
by  their  familie*  for  several  centuries,  some  of  them  newly 
£00  yean,  or  since  Ihc  days  of  K.  Roiemt  Brvcc*  Perhajw 
one-burth  only  has  been  purchased  since  the  Union  of  t^e 
two  kingdoms,  by  persons  who  had  ina'k  foriuTifs  by  com- 
nerca,  or  nearly  as  much  by  thow  who  were  formerly  pro- 
prietors ia  the  county,  probably  Ihc  same  proportion  i* 
poHCHed  under  a  strict  entail,  which,  though  utcful  to  pw- 
I icn I ar families,  is  certainly  hurtful  In  (he  tialion  at  largn,  a« 
the  law  siuuli  at  present.  The  particular  and  very  gn-V  in- 
jury arising  to  agriculture  from  entail  is,  that  the  poMeasr 
(for  he  can  only  in  a  very  limited  sense  be  called  the  proprie- 
tor) cannot  grant  leases,  nor  give  allowances  for  buihling^, 
•nclosures.  am!  draining,  or  plantations,  which  can  be  gireo 
by  an  heritor,  who  holds  his  estate  in  fee  simple.  Thb  kbill 
be  afinwvda  noticed. 

The 

*  Th«  Dkk*  of  Gordm,  ihc  Ztrit  M  EctoII  ind  Kintore,  Sit  Rabat 
■ofsut  o(  htjt.  Oca.  SkicDr,  Eiq.  cf  Skme,  acd  Aliir.  Irvine.  Eiq.  of 
Drun,  bold  liedi  from  Kin);  Rebtit  Bnicr.  Aad  Sir  Alciandrr  But* 
Brrnun'i  ntile  of  Bt^opi  Clinierij,  wii  (iTcn  bj  K.ing  Robtn  III. — 
I>eaalilo Bamwmu,  m/£a  mnirm,  ia  IS67.  The  nosl  locitm  duRee 
•I  Bj  pbynciao  io  Mortb  Btiuin. 
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Tht  total  real  rent  of  the  couDty  of  Aberdeen  is,  sicccmi* 
uig  to  the  bett  data,  from  which  the  Reporter  could  m^ke  any 
calcidatMMU,  nine  times  the  valued  rent.  And  reckoning  Una 
graiB  at  the  average  price  of  the  last  seven  years ;  and  in* 
duding  the  burgage  lands*  L.200,000.  It  has  incteaaed. 
-thinl  since  1793.  The  real  rent  belonging  to  individual 
is,  in  some  few  caaes,  but  a  little  more  than  th^ 
▼ahntionof  1674;  in  a  few  other  cases,  it  is  about  twenty 
aiaiiea  that  sum.  It  wonld  give  just  grounds  of  offence  to  bo 
particular  here.  The  Reporter  can,  therefore,  with  proprie- 
ty, do  no  more  than  simply  mention,  that  after  many  parti- 
cular ioquifiea  into  the  siims  of  money,  and  quantities  of  grain 
pufubleto  the  landholders  of  this  county,  and  various  calcu* 
of  the  prices  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  and  afteir 
a  rtasonable  rent  for  grounds  in  the  natural  posses* 
of  the  proprietors,  the  whole  real  rents  of  lands  in  tbia 
oonaty  ia  itry  nearly  nme  times  the  valued  r§otr  ^  above 
atated,  or  L  180,000  sterling,  and  including  the  r^tsof  the 
kurghlaadi^  bel<mging  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  and  other 
two  royal  burghs,  is,  in  round  numbers,  L.200,000  sterling. 
This  lunl,  hourever,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  ny  to  what  sum  it  may  increase,  when  the  existing  leases 
expired.  For  this  county  contains  a  great  extent  of 
of  which  only  a  small  part  has  l>een  thoroughly  im- 


With  Ttg^rd  to  the  management  of  estates  in  this  county, 
most  of  the  proprietors  have  personal  farms,  called  theif 
Mmims,  which  they  retain  in  their  own  possesf^iop,  and  many 
^  them  have  their  farms  managed  very  judiciously.  Some' 
of  them  have  a  great  extent  of  ground  in  their  natural  pos- 
awfiosB.  Eot  in  general,  the  land  is  let  to  farmers,  either  i^ 
large  or  small  allotments.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  a 
gentleman  should  manage  a  very  large  farm,  except  it  be 

F  4  chiefly 
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chiefly  in  grass,  unless  his  active  powers  be  very  great,  or 
unless  he  is  singularly  fortunate  in  having  a  good  bailiff^  or 
farm  overseer.  Yet  no  landed  proprietor  can  live  comforta- 
bly in  this  country,  without  having  a  small  or  a  moderately- 
sized  farm,  which  promotes  hi.<)  health,  and  employs  his  time 
in  overseeing  it,  and  supplies  him  with  butcher  meat,  and 
other  articles  of  provision.  Besides,  the  example  of  the  land- 
lord, or  of  his  farra-oversecr,  is  frequently  useful ;  and  be 
generally  endeavours  to  introduce  new  farm -utensils,  and  va- 
rieties of  seed-corn,  which  are  often  used  to  advantage  by 
his  tenants. 

The  smaller  proprietors  are  their  own  land-stewaitb*  and 
transact  all  business  with  their  tenants.  Yet  to  every  estate 
of  L.200  yearly,  or  upwards,  there  is  attached  a  groond«offi- 
cer,  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  to  disputes  about  marches 
or  boundaries,  and  to  call  in  the  tenants  to  perform  certain 
sen'iccs.  His  salary  is  generally  small,  and  paid  partly  by 
the  proprietor,  and  partly  by  the  farmers:. 

In  great  estates,  there  is  almost  always  a  land-steward,  or 
factor,  who  transacts  with  the  tenants,  and  frees  the  land- 
holders of  much  trouble  in  the  detail  of  business.  And  in 
some  of  the  most  considerable  landed  properties,  there  is  a 
commissioner  who  settles  with  the  land-steward.  Where  the 
proprietor  can  attend  to  it  in  person,  he  generally  finds  it  him 
interest  to  settle  the  terms  of  the  leases  he  cnteris  into  with 
the  tenants.  If  he  is  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  he  chooses  to 
commit  all  matters  of  detail  to  his  land-steward,  or  his  com- 
missioner ;  and  indeed  this  person  is  in  general  much  better 
qualified  for  such  matters.  But  it  has  been  also  remarked, 
that  those  estates  flourish  most  when  the  landlord  takes  a  con- 
rcrn  in  the  choice  of  tenants,  or  persons  who  are  to  farm  hie 
property. 


SECT. 
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StCT.  II. TENURES. 

Ton  includes  both  the  di£R;rent  species  of  property,  be- 
kM^iiig  to  the  landholders,  and  the  diilerent  leases  or  rights 
of  occupancy,  possessed  by  the  farmers  or  tenants. 

The  property  consists  either  in  superiority  of  lands,  which 
are  possessed  by  others,  or  in  actual  possession  of  lands  which 
lioki  of  the  crown ;  in  vassalage,  which  holds  of  a  subject 
japerior,  or  in  burgage-tenure,  which  holds  of  the  magis* 
trates  of  a  royal  burgh. 

The  superiority  of  the  whole  lands  in  Aberdeenshire,  if 
split  into  exact  proportions  of  L.4'00  Scots  each  of  valued 
Kot,  would  give  589  qualifications  for  electing  the  county 
member.    *It  is  to  the  distinguished  moderation  of  the  greater 
mimber  of  the  landed  proprietors,  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
comparatirely  small  number  of  freeholders,  whose  number 
now  amounts  to    14>7,  or  one-fourth  of  the  number  which 
might  have  been  on  the  roll,  if  political  litigation  had  been 
carried  to  its  utmost  limits.     And  it  is  deserving  of  attenti(«i» 
that  the  number  of  mere  superiorities,  to  which  the  property 
is  DOt  annexed,  is  only  about  30,  and  varies  from  25  to  40  ; 
and  even  of  these,  a  considerable  number  are  really  proprie- 
tors of  land,  though  they  have  purchased  the  superiority  of 
others  to  make  up  a  qualification.     But  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  proprietors  are  of  the  most  respectable  class  of 
real  freeholders.     They  generally  reside  on  their  own  estates* 
and  endeavour  to  promote  the  happiness  of  their  tenants,  and 
the  improvements  of  their  lands.  Most  of  the  small  proprietory 
or  vassals,  either  hold  of  a  subject  superior,  or  possess  the 
burgage  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  or  in  the 
other  burghs  of  the  county.     They  are,  in  general,  very  in- 
dustrious and  enterprising  in  the  improvement  of  their  small 

prO' 
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pToperiiej.  There  arc  a  frw  vauali  of  another  ileicnidion. 
TIE.  sonie  of  iho  great  proprietors;  who,  from  political  mo- 
lires.  denude  themselves  of  the  superiority  of  a  considerable 
pan  of  their  estates,  which  they  parcel  out  among  tbeir 
friendx  nr  dependents,  that  by  their  auisiaiice  they  may 
rommand  a  number  of  voles  in  the  election  of  the  nicmber 
for  the  counly.  There  nn  bui  a  few  of  thi&  deKription ;  and 
ihiii  pracltce,  though  beneficial  lo  the  lawyers,  does  neJtltcf 
good  nor  ill  lo  the  agriculture  of  their  estates.  The  expencv 
of  splitting  valuation!-,  and  the  dangers  attending  it,  will 
prevent  the  increase  of  the  number  of  these  freehold  cgualifica- 
lions.  Indeed  the  expencc  of  (ransiemng  the  rights  or  title 
deeds  of  amsll  copy-ho[il  property,  owing  to  ibe  laie  addidon 
to  th*  duty  on  stamp  paper,  is  now  a  terioiis  evil.  Fora 
nmall  feu,  or  copy-bold  property,  iliough  sold  f»r  twenty 
pounds,  costs  about  four  pounds  for  the  expeiicc  of  inaabif 
ring  il.  We  sund  much  in  need  of  a  law,  by  which  tropy 
hoM  righia  can  be  transferred  as  easily  aa  in  England. — 
Snolt  properties,  coiiagi«  fur  example,  cannot  notv  bear  the 
•xpence  of  a  transference  ;  therefore  long  leases  arc  given  «■) 
diese,  insleadofcoiivcyanres  in  perpetuity. 

Leases  for  a  term  of  years  arc  tlie  Tenures  by  which  pre* 
perty  is  moM  generally  held  by  the  farmer,  aitd  other  •ccu- 
piers  of  land,  who  hold  of  the  proprietors,  as  lessees  or 
lackHnen.  Trading  companies  in  the  ncighbonrliood  of  Aber- 
deen, hold  lh<>  tile  of  their  manufacturieB  on  very  long  kao- 
&s,  most  of  them  '.I9  years.  In  the  country.  Mine  »f  the 
fwraen  have  long  leases  of  il  years,  uhich  now  ure  seldon 
granted.  Hut  leasesof  30aiid  33  yean,  with  riiesof  lentat 
(he  end  ufevery  ten  or  eleven  years,  have  been  given  by  se- 
veml  hrnturs  ;  and  periiapt  there  is  no  lease  whiLb  is  so  be- 
■eficial  l«  the  agriculture  of  the  county.  (The  length  of  tits 
tratK  affiids  scmrity  to  the  fumer  during  all  ibe  time  that 
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tiis  active  poiyere  can  be  supposed  to  remain  in  their  rigour  ; 
and  the  two  rises  of  rent  operate  as  stimulants  on  his  indus- 
try.)    The  most  usual  term  of  a  lease  is  1 9  years.     As  this 
b  the  period  of  Metpnlc   Cycle,    at  the  end  of  which  the 
moom  returns  to  her  former  place  in  the  heavens,  and  nearly 
to  her  hours  of  setting  and  rising,  it  has  been  supposed,  that 
this  number  of  years  included  all  the  variety  of  seasons. — 
There  formerly  were  a  great  number,  and  there  still  are  se- 
veral fanners,  ii'ho  possess  life-rent  leases,   or  leases  for  a 
certain  period,  and  after  that  is  expired,  during  the  life  of 
the  lessee.     There  is  something  benevolent  in  the  ide^  th^( 
a  fanner  is  not  to  be  removed  during  his  life.     But  though 
such  leases  were  formerly  much  relished,  it  is  founds  by  a 
latedecisioD  of  the  Court  of  Session,  that  the  day  after  ^  ter 
naal  dies*  the  landlord  may  turn  his  wife  and  children  out  of 
doom,  and  ta)ce  possession  of  the  farm,  on  paying  the  ex- 
pence  of  labour,  for  the  ground  that  has  been  ploughed,  but 
not  actaally  sown.     By  the  former  law,  and  invariable  prac- 
tice, the  heirs  of  a  life-renter,  if  a  tenant,  were  allowed  to 
remain  till  regularly  summoned  out,  in  the  same  way  as  if 
they  had  possessed  without  any  lease,  or  by  tacit  relocation. 
This  is  the  lowest  species  of  tenure,  by  which  an  occupief 
holds  any  lai|d.    The  tenant  has  a  title  to  continue  until  he 
^et  forty  days  warning  previous  to  the  first  term  of  Whitsuiu- 
day  or  Martinmas,  (whichever  of  them  happens  to  be  thi 
term  of  his  removal)  by  a  regular  summons  before  the  Jiidga 
Ordinary,  i.  e.  the  SherifTof  the  county.     This  method  of  re^ 
moving  is  often  troublesome.     For  it  costs  about  Qfteen  sbil^ 
lings  to  remove  a  man  out  of  the  lowest  cottage  of  which  th0 
yearly  rent  may  be  but  five  shillings.     The  English  forms  of 
warning  to  tenants,  whom  the  landlord  wishes  to  remove,  are 
much  wanted  in  Scotland.     And  the  late  decision  of  the  So« 
preme  Civil  Court,  with  respect  to  life-rent  leases,  if  it  be 
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founded  on  law,  ought  to  jjive  rise  to  a  n^w  Act  of  Parlia- 
xnent,  by  which  the  heirs  of  a  tenant,  who  had  a  life-rent 
lease,  should,  as  formerly,  have  the  same  advantages  with 
those  of  a  tenant,  who  possessed  only  by  tacit  relocation,  or 
had  no  lease  at  all.  The  single  check  which  might  be  proper 
to  introduce  would  be  a  prohibition  of  breaking  up  grass- 
land, or  over-cropping  what  is  in  tillage. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  different  tenures,  eitlier  by 
proprietors  or  tenants,  the  Reporter  felt  it  his  duty  to  men- 
tion every  thing  candidly,  and  to  make  the  above  remarks  on 
these  facts.  No  offence  is  intended  to  be  given  to  any  one, 
by  either  the  statements  or  observations ;  and  certainly  no 
particular  case  was  in  view,  while  he  wrote  this  section.^— 
But  he  could  not,  consistently  with  a  res:ard  to  truth,  avoid 
mentioning  the  facts,  with  regard  to  the  property  of  the  difle- 
rent  estates,  and  both  their  managenjcnt,  and  their  diflereni 
tenures.  It  is  with  pleasure  he-  :idA'^,  that  the  landed  proprie- 
tors of  Aberdeenshire  arc  a  respctiable  body  of  landholders. 
Many  of  them  nianage  their  estates  thc-mst'lves,  others  em- 
ploy factors  or  land-stewards,  and  tluy  find  their  account  in 
doing  it.  For  the  division  of  office  is  often  as  useful  in  hu- 
man society  as  the  divi.sion  of  labour.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
considerable  difference,  not  only  in  the  value  of  their  estates, 
but  also  in  their  tenures,  or  nature  of  their  rights.  Tlu'same 
holds  with  respect  to  the  farnu  rs,  or  cultivators  of  the  soil. — 
But  in  this  free  and  happy  country,  >\hatevrr  a  man's  te- 
nure be,  he  can  be  ejected  from  his  pos^scssions,  or  deprived 
of  his  rights  only  by  the  laws,  which  are  binding  on  all 
ranks  of  men. 
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SECT.  I. HOUSES  OF  PROPRIETORS. 

JlN  SO  extensive  a  county,  the  bouses  of  the  landed  proprie« 
tors  have  been  built  at  very  different  periods,  and  in  various 
styles  of  architecture.  But  it  does  not  fall  within  the  pro- 
vince of  an  agricultural  survey,  to  examine  whether  the  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen's  scats  be  of  the  Gothic,  of  the  Tus- 
can,  or  the  Grecian  orders*.  It  will  be  suflicient  to  take  no^ 
tice  in  this  Report  as  concbely  as  possible, 

1st.  Of  the  venerable  Remains  of  the  most  distinguished 
£difices,  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

12dly.  Of  the  principal  antient  Castles^  which  are  still  in- 
habited ; — and 

3dly.  Of  the  most  remarkable  Modern  Buildings  belong- 
ing to  the  principal  proprietors,  merely  stating  the  names  of 
the  others. 

In  the  first  class,  and  far  beyond  all  tlie  rest  in  point  of 
antiquity,  the  Castle  of  Dim-o-Deer,  in  the  division  of  Ga- 
rioch,  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  It  was  a  vitri- 
fied fort,  built  on  the  top  of  a  beautiful  conical  hill,  which 
springs  about  300  feet  from  its  base,  and  it  is  not  less  than 
'  1000  years  old,  being  the  residence  of  King  Gregory  the 
Great  (as  he  is  galled  by  the  old  Scottish  historians,  or  of 
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Gfig,  Maormar  of  Aberdeen  and  lUnfFihires,  (u  Mr.  CmuL- 
mehs,  in  bi«  Caledonia  has  designated  him)  who  diod  in  B92. 
Themostancir:!!!  part  of  this  Castle,  of  which  the  wall* 
vitrified,  may  have  been  much  older  than  his  time ;  and 
even  the  comparatively  mort-  modem  part  of  the  buiUing  ap- 
pears lo  be  of  great  antiquity.  The  walls  of  the  aniieni  part 
of  thecaiille  appear  to  have  buen  vitrified  by  setting  fire  la  ■ 
irregular  piles  of  the  wood  which  was  used  by  the  mawni^ 
irhile  building  them,  (in  an  a^  when  regular  scanblding  *rac 
UTtknonn)  and  also  perhaps  to  other  combustible  matter,  ccrf- 
lei-it'il  on  purpose,  and  laid  along  the  building,  before  the 
ronf  was  put  on.  The  sloiies  used  in  (he  wort  arc  in  geifeni 
nntil.  Mid  of  i  rregn  I  ar  shapes,  not  seldom  round;  and  time 
mixed  tilth  water,  appears  to  have  beeii  poured  among  theiu, 
white  wooden  frames  snrrocunling  them,  prevented  the  lime 
from  escaping  or  roniling  out.  The  vitrification,  though 
•very  n here  dbrerniblc  in  tlie  old  work,  is  not  equally  com- 
plete in  all  pUces,  atid  a  great  part  of  ihe  walls  have  fallett 
down.  Bui  the  ruins  of  this  venerable  edWee.  which  is  seen 
from  almost  every  part  of  llic  beaattfiil  Kid  fertile  valley,  ut 
Mill  in  many  place*  hard,  inipcncf table,  and  entire.  The 
north  gable  makes  a  beautiful  vista,  and  may  stand  for  se*e- 
nl  centuries.  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  actoont  of  the  vitriBed 
fort*,  has  noticed  this  antient  castle. 

Another  vitrified  fort  on  the  top  of  ihe  hill  of  Noatli,  has 
already  been  incidentally  roentiiined.  From  the  conical 
ifaftpeof  tlrat  mountain,  and  iu  being  elevated  more  than 
1200  fan  above  ha  busm,  it  mtnri  bate  been  a  place  of  great 
itrehulth  btfure  the  invenTioA  of  canntxi ;  «nJ  from  ii*  com- 
minding  situation,  it  could  still  be  defended  ag>imi  the« 
formidable  ettgimt  of  \nr. 

Nell  to  tbe»t,  with  resp«c1  to  aiiti<|uity,  We  the  ftihw  of 
•wo  eififice«,  that  belonged  to  King  lialcotn  Keninore,  wba 
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(M  In  tke  year  1004.  One  of  them  was  his  huiiting-seftt, 
mi  is  situated  at  Castletown  of  Braemar.  Hie  other  stands 
in  a  small  island  in  Loch  Kanders,  and  being  surrounded  by 
the  lake,  must  have  been  inaccessible  to  any  enemy,  ex- 
cept when  frozen  in  winter.  A  wooden  bridge,  which  con* 
fleeted  it  with  the  land,  has  been  fished  out  of  the  lake. 

Inferior  to  these  in  point  of  antiquity,  but  far  superior  in 
paint  of  extent  and  grandeur,  stood  the  old  Castle  of  Kil- 
drmnmy.*     It  belonged,  in  1 1 50,  to  David,  Earl  of  Hunting- 
te  and  Garioch,  from  whom  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  all 
die  princes  of  the  race  of  Stuart,  as  well  as  the  present  Royal 
Family,  haTe  derived  their  descent.     It  was  distinguished  by 
its  seven  towers,  (one  of  them  called  the  Snow  Tower,  from 
Hie  whiteness  of  its  free -stone  walls,)  appears  anciently  to 
l^ive  b^en  a  royal  messuage,  and  was  the  residence  of  two  of 
the  younger  sons  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.     It  was  given  a« 
long  with  the  Lordship  of  Garioch,  by  K.  Robert  Bruce,  to 
Gfatney,  Earl  of  Marr,  who  was  married  to  his  sister  Chris - 
fian.     Ob  the  extinction,  of  their  heirs  male,  it  was  possessed 
aearly  50  years  by  the  Lords  Elphinston,  who  made  conside- 
rable 

^  It  would  be  inproper  to  pats  over  id  silence  the  still  more  ancuid^ 
lot  sBbumncoms  dwellings,  which  are  situated  in  the  district  of  Kil- 
irmmDy.  These  are  old  houses,  supposed  to  be  Pictish,  scooped  under 
groQod,  and  lined  up  with  stone- walls,  which  are  from  twenty  to  thirty 
fttt  lo  kngth,  firam  eight  to  ten  in  breadth,  and  from  four  and  a  half  to 
Kvly  n  fecc  ia  height.  They  are  drawn  to  a  kind  of  apex  io  the  top, 
At  higher  KoiMt  ovtr-lapptng  those  iounediately  lower,  from  two  to 
ihtoe  iDchcti  and  thmt  preaent  to  the  eye  a  kind  of  arch,  bound  not  by 
a  key-fltooc,  but  by  a  larger  ttooe  io  the  middle  of  the  roof,  and  mnae 
have  been  built  at  a  remote  period,  when  both  architecture  and  agficnl- 
tort  were  as  yet  in  their  infancy  in  Scotland.  The  whole  of  these  hoB- 
•esatt  btlow  the  level  of  the  snrromidiog  fields,  and  th^  were  proba* 
bif  rmed  u  placet  of  rtfoge,  net  only  for  ^  inhabitants,  bat  alio  for 
iMr  cattle,  «a  tiaMS  el  |Nat  4aii|tr  Urata  ao  invading  cntmy. 
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rable  additions  to  the  building;  and  in  1555,  was  adjudged 
to  belong  to  the  Lords  firskine,  who  enjoyed  it,  with  the 
title,  and  the  greater  pait  of  the  Earldom  of  Marr,  till  their 
forfeiture  in  1715.  It  was  a  princely  edifice,  covering  near* 
]y  an  acre  of  ground ;  and  its  venerable  remains  still  shew 
the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  opulent  cliieftains  by  whoai> 
it  wxs  inhabited. 

Huntly  Castle,  which,  upon  the  forfeiture  of  David  dt 
Strathbnlgie,  Earl  of  Athol,  wa^  given  by  King  Robert 
Bruce  to  Adam  de  Gordoun,  (ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Gor* 
don,  the  Earls  of  Aboyne,  Aberdeen,  and  a  number  of  gen- 
llemen  of  that  sirname,  who  pos^k'ss  a  great  portion*  of  the 
landed  property  of  this  county)  is  the  third  in  rank  as  a  v 
ncrable  ruin.  It  was,  along  with  Slaitis  Castle,  destroyed  in 
ICfOV,  in  consequence  of  the  Earls  of  lluntly  ami  ErroU  hav- 
ing fought  the  battle  of  Glenlivat,  in  oppasition  to  the  royal 
authority,  which  in  that  turbulent  pcritxi,  was  too  little  re* 
spectcd.  But  the  Duke  has  erected  a  magnificent  and  very 
extensive  pile  of  building,  at  what  was  foniiely  called  the 
Boc;  of  Gight,  now  Gordon  Castle,  near  FoclKibei*Sk  and 
un  the  confmes  of  Banfl*  and  Morayshires.  ^Vnd  the  late 
Duchess  of  Gordon  built  in  this  county,  and  not  far  froio 
the  old  ca-itle,  a  very  good  modern  house,  which  is  now  pos- 
sessed by  her  grandson,  the  gallant  Marquis  of  Huntly. 

Slaiiis  Cattle,  above  mentioned,  was  also  a  very  ancient 
building,  and  was  given,  with  a  coiLsiderable  |)r(>portion  of 
the  Earldom  of  Buchan,  to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl 
of  Erroll,  along  \\  ith  the  title  of  High  Constable  of  Scotland. 
When  it  was  dismantled  in  151M-,  as  above-mentioned,  the 
family  of  Erroll  removed  their  seat  to  Bovvness,  in  the  parish 
of  Cruden,  where  the  cnlifice  that  now  goes  by  the  name  of 
Slains  Castle,  a  very  extensive  buiUlinjr,  cIomj  by  the  Ger- 
tnin  Oceau^  has  already  stood  for  nearly  t\%o  centuries. 

'  Tlie 
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The  Castle  of  Hallforest^  which  was  a  hunting  scat  of 
King  Robert  Bruce,  when  Earl  of  Carrick,    was  given  by 
him  after  he  came  to  the  crown,  to  Robert  de  Keith,  Great 
Mariachal  of  Scotland,  for  his  services  in  the  battles  ofln- 
Teniry  and  Bannockburn.     It  has  been  in  ruins  now  nearly 
1  century;    but  its  owner,    the  present  Earl  of  Kintore, 
who  is  a  descendant  of  the  Great  Marischal,  has  an  elegant 
lod  spacious  mansion  at  Keith-llall.     Hall-forest  was  many 
centuries  ago  the  castle  of  the  thanes  6f  Kintore,  a  district  in 
the  Wer  division  of  Marr,  in  which  the  royal  burgh  of  Kin- 
tore  is  situateil  :  and  which,  in  several  old  charters  yet  ex- 
tant, IK  mentioned  by  the  name  of  the  Thanagium  (U  Kintore. 
F '  the  division  of  Buchan,  besides  Slains  Castle,  above 
mentioned,  there  are  the  remains  of  several  old  castles  of 
gve^t  antiquity.     Of  these,  the  powerful  Earls  of  Buchan  had 
ftindarg,  in  Aberdour  parish,  Rattray,  in  Crimond,  which 
was  built  on  a  rock  in  the  sea ;  and  Kineddar,   now  called 
King  Edward  ;  at  least  800  years  old. 

In  the  same  division  are  situated  the  ruins  of  two  Castles 
^^  InFcrugy.  TliC  oldest  8tw)d  very  near  to  tlie  sea ;  the 
other  about  600  years  old,  belonged  to  the  Cheynes  of  Inve- 
f"?y,  whose  heiress  married  a  younger  son  of  the  Marischal 
family,  which,  by  a  second  intermarriage,  obtained  that  va- 
luable property.  In  this  castle  was  born  James  Francis 
Wivanl  Keith,  who  after  his  attainder  in  1715,  rose  to  be  a 
*»tijeral  in  the  Russian,  and  a  Field  Marshal  in  the  Prus- 
sian service.  (He  was  killed  at  Ilochkirchen  in  1758.) — It 
•itstrvts  to  be  noticed,  that  Inverugy  had  ice  houses,  an  ar- 
ticle of  luxury  then  very  unconmion. 

Kavcnscraig,  above  800  years  old,  Pitsligo,  Pitully,  and 
^.iirnbnlg,  a  seat  of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Ross,  also  bi-long 
lo  this  class  of  aiitient  castles,  in  the  division  of  Buchan. 
'i[>o«i|rli  j^ot  belonging  to  the  description  of  castles,  tl^ 
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tMn*  of  tlio  AiAey  of  Deer,  ought  not  lo  he  oniitied  in 
li«t  of  wicit^nL  biiildinttx.  It  was  a  large  eiliKcr.  with 
dcnblc  Kveuuu,  and  vxcdluot  gwintta.  James  Fercom 
£h|.  ofPitfour,  U  now  milking  uut  aii  orchanl.  wliich  toHadi 
llic  niinj,  aiid  will  be  noticed,  under  the  article.  Gvdau. 
AiiumbvtofCasde*,  af  iulerivr  note,  lying  scattcnnl  thi 
dif&Tcnt  parU  of  tlic  county,  ihew,  by  thitir  niitu,  tlMtiu 
in  biifliaruus  age*,  are  more  afraid  uf  one  ODothcr,  than  ■■  i 
ailvanrcil  state  of  society,  whvn  tlicy  liaie  much  iook 
lional  wealth  tu  acquitcor  to  defend.  The  Ca«llc  at 
quliaiii,  in  which  Uiieeii  Mary  spent  a  day,  in 
the  norlhcin  couiitiex.  Uic  Castles  of  Hitrlhill,  Tillyfta! 
Kneckiiuliarn,  C'oull,  Fedderat.  Invcrallochy 
Ollicn.  might  here  be  menitnncd.  But  where  lam  is  iiifuliliifc 
cd,  and  the  plougb  is  successfuHy  managed,  the  ruiiu  of 
eaatles  ate  only  ihv  monnmenU  of  tbc  ferocity  of  our  am 
tlors,   wbich  n  more  pulislted  nge  btu  no  plcautrc  in  rcpi 


Tlicrr  arc  still,  however,  Bome  antient  caiib^f,  vHiick  w 
y«t  infaabiU'J;  andsouicof  wbich  make  fxccltcoi  h: 
Among  tlicsetbc  most  diatinguiibctl  are, 

I. — Fyi-k  Guik.  the  U'>tt  of  ibc  ancient  F,arU  of  Dnri 
trmlinc,  who  were  alixi  Lord*  Fyvi<\  It  in  an  exctUtt 
hnuse,  and  belongs  to  ibe  Hun.  (ieueral  Wu.uam  GnuDODi  i 
Fyvir,  brutlicr  tu  the  laic  EnrI  of  Aberdceu.  It  lias  the  m 
vantage^  of  an  iaviluig  utuaiion.  tlir»ing  wood,  and  a  tm 
sheet  of  water. 

2. — Caille  trnter,  the  {irincipal  seal  of  the  aitiimt  Lofd 
Frurr,  now  tiw  property  uf  Mis>  Fbaser,  a  inurt  commai^ 
euH  and  ipaciou^mauaiou,  uniting  di^iitywi  til  t'lc^ancv;  Aq 
by  tbc  gOMl  twie  of  iu  ownor,  both  the  huiu* ,  and  tbc  a^joii 
ing  (TCNiidii,  ur  bki  out  to  iJiegiwtnt  Bd«aJ)t|geL 
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3. — The  CasiU  of  Cluj^,  belonging  to  CHAHLfis  Gordon, 
Etq.  though,  in  senate  respects,  inferior  to  Castle  Fraser,  'ut 
a  Tery  good  edifice.  It  is  also  well  wooded ;  and  by  the  ex* 
qiisite  taste  of  another  Lady,  the  late  Mrs.  Baron  Gordon, 
to  wkom  its  former  proprietor  was  married,  it  is  ornamented 
with  one  of  the  best  gardens  in  the  county. 

4. — ^The  Casiie  of  Mldnuar,  a  fine  old  bjuilding,  in  a  ro- 
MMitic  situation,  is  situated  on  a  small  rising  ground,  near  a 
hending^ofthe  hill  of  Fare,  (which  rises  dmost  1500  feet  be- 
kind  it)  and  though  not  more  than  300  feet  above  the  level 
•f  the  sea,  it  commands  an  extensive  prospect  towards  the 
BMNth  and  east.  The  excellent  roads,  and  extensive  court  of 
offices,  made  out  by  its  present  pix>prietor,  Mr.  Mansfield  ; 
the  highly  cultivated  fields  of  his  personal  farm,  of  nearly 
.^00  acres;  the  great  variety,  and  immense  quantity  of  his 
piantations,  with  the  irregularity  of  the  surface  of  the  valley, 
and  of  the  hills  of  which  it  commands  the  prospect,  are 
highly  gratifying  both  to  the  man  of  taste  and  to  the  agri-* 
cultorist;  and  shew,  that  while  money  has  been  e3q)ended 
with  a  liberal  hand,  it  has  been  laid  out  to  great  advantage. 

5. — Delgaty  Castle,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Erroll,  afterwards  of  Petek  Garden,  Esq.  and  now  be- 
longing to  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Earl  Fife,  is  another  very 
fin«  building,  with  the  recommendations  of  wood,  water,  and 
fertile  fields. 

6. — Craigstan,  the  seat  of  John  Urquhart,  Esq. — An 
excellent  edifice,  built  about  two  centuries  ago,  by  the  Tu- 
tor of  the  Earl  of  Cromarty,  and  in  a  very  good  situation. 

7. — Dmm,  the  property  of  Alexr.  Irvine,  Esq.  who  is  both 
the  heir  of  line,  and  the  heir  of  entail,  of  that  ancient  family. 
Its  old  i€wer,  (not  called  a  castle,  but  from  400  to  500  years 
old)  is  60  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  63  feet  in  the  height 
of  its  side  wall.     A^ioini^g  to  it,  is  a  very  commodious  house, 
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built  about  two  centuries  ago,  containing  two  excellent  pufo-* 
lie  rooms,  and  ample  accommodation  for  the  family  of  iig 
worthy  proprietor  ;  for  the  tower  is  no  longer  necessary  as 
a  place  of  refuge,  (as  in  the  time  of  the  feuds  of  the  clans) 
but  though  carefully  preserved,  remains  untenanted.  Some 
fine  old  trees  surround  this  venerable  pile,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  which  arc  scvcnil  fertile  fields,  sheltered  partly  by  na- 
tural uoods,  and  partly  by  artificial  phuitations.  A  very  good 
garden,  a  small  sheet  of  water,  at  no  great  distance,  and  a 
castellated  huilding  on  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  add 
ornament  to  this  ancient  huilding,  which,  from  its  elevated 
situation,  commands  a  prospect  of  a  conbiderable  district,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dte,  from  0  to  1 5  miles  from  Alxfrdecn. 

8. — AbtTi^cUj/,  the  resilience  of  Peter  Gordijn,  Esq.  al 
oO  miles  nearer  to  the  source  of  the  Dee,  is  washed  by  that 
limpid  river  ;*  abounds  in  woo<l  of  various  kinds,  and  com- 
mands diilereiit  prohi>ects  of  the  valley  of  Strath-Dee,  and  of 
hills  of  diilereiit  magnitudes  up  to  mountains  of  Alpine  height. 
It  al)ouiids  in  so  many  natural  beauties,  as  are  seldom  to  be 
met  with  in  one  place  ;  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful,  whether 
the  present  venerable  mansion  would  not,  in  (his  highland 
district,  be  preferred  by  a  person  of  taste  and  sensibility,  to 
amodern  house  of  the  most  correct  architecture.  Where  na* 
ture  is  seen  in  her  sublime  iuspects,  the  merely  beautiful  it 
Itns  attract  i>e. 

III.  It  wouhl  swell  this  article  too  much,  to  take  particu- 
lar notice  of  all  the  more  Mo<lern   Houses,  which  belong  to 
the  dillerent    landed  proprietors  of  this  extensive  county.— 
•Many  of  them  arc  uduuUagcousfy  situated ;  others  are  well 
planned,  as  places  of  residence  for  country  gentlemen  of  mo- 
de- 

•  Tl'.erc  if  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  for  pauirg  the  Dee,  at  thft 
place,  by  a  liogle  rope  and  a  puIJy. 


I  fertunCR  :  and  not  a  few  of  tliom  are  tkgamfy  con- 
td.  But  though  (he  Bonrd  of  Agricullure  has  pri'scrib- 
e  three  sulx I i visions  of  thin  branch,  it  is  rrally  a  mat- 
pnil  delicacy,  and  in  some  caws  might  be  thought 
,  to  make  these  distinctions.  One  circnmalante  be- 
f  tomrniy  of  (hem,  demands  llic  attention  of  any  rea- 
II  Report,  M  ho  is  not  acijuaintc<I  v  ilh  the  cnunty. — 
K  gnu  artiele  of  the  buildci's  in  AberdiciiKliire,  viz. 
,  M  much  more  durable  than  the  softer  kinds  of  Ktonc, 
t  Mill  more  periiihable  brick  of  the  soutlicni  parts  of 
tf,  the  btidcd  proprietors  liere  ari'  not  so  a]it  tu  jjull 
eir  houses,  as  if  they  were  of  less  ibirable  materials ; 
f  orthem  add  new  I iijiUlh !;;<:,  tvhere  the  old  are  net 
^•nfliciently  ample.  ]n  fact,  iHiiiie  of  the  most  com- 
r  boitsea  in  the  county,  are  those  nhieh  have  been 
I  periods ;  tor  exaniple,  tvhere  one  or  two 
o  public  ruDms,  liuvc  been  added  a  con- 
i  after  ilte  first  part  of  the  house  was  built. — 
Ik  the  syiiiinetry  of  the  building,  butfi^- 
Ktfpediatcy  atone  for  lhi:i  defect. 

ig  litis  observation,  a  few  ofthcmost  rcinarkaMi; 

ici  of  the  proprietors  of  land  in  this  county 

B  particularly  nieiilioiieil ;  and  in  refjanl  In  the  others, 

a  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  place  of  his  residence, 

t  nMicisfty  stated,  without  any  eoiinnent,  or  express- 

r  lines  for  the  nio.ft  part. 

^Oiues  beluu^iiig  la  the  i.obilily  are  the  tollowin^ ; 

frH^^iio  llmiK.     A  spacious  and  elegant  niodcm  eili- 

bvtoDgiiig'  lo  the  Karl  of  Abf.buee.i,  who  lias  die  must 

kaUeesUte  in  the  county,  consisting  of  about  .'jU,U00lln- 

I  acm  of  arable,  and  half  that  (]tianiity  of  uncultivated 

bkituttcd  on  the  banks  of  the  Vthuii,  isHell  nood' 
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ed,  and  has  a  doer  park,   120  years  uld,  and  v^cll  stocked,  in 
its  ininirdiate  vicinity. 

2. — Aboyne  Lmtlt,  A  spacious  and  Gominodious  building, 
ercctc-i]  a  tew  years  ago  by  the  Earl  of  Abovne,  ami  retaia- 
ing  the  name  of  the  old  castle,  which  along  with  the  estate 
attached  to  it,  was  given  to  his  I^rd.ship\s  ancestor,  by  his 
father,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly.  It  stands  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Dec,  (although  niit  in  siglit  of  that  river),  sur- 
rounded partly  by  well  cultivated  fields,  and  partly  by  ex- 
tensive plantations ;  ami  it  con)urands  the  prospect  of  seve- 
ral thousand  anos  (jf  n;itui al  wfiod  in  the  forest  of  Glentan- 
ner,  on  the  south  bank  of  that  river;  all  of  which  are  his 
Lordship's  property. 

3. — Muvr  L/Mlge,  A  very  pleasant  seat,  belonging  to  Earl 
t'lKE.  It  is  situated  near  the  river  Dee,  about  twenty  milei 
from  it5  source,  nnd  was  ancient! v  calli^l  Dalmore,  or  the 
great  valley,  thr<»u«;h  wliicl)  the  river,  hert:  receding  a  coiiii- 
derablc  distance  from  its  banks,  takes  its  course.  It  is  a 
charming  sunmirr  retnat.  His  Lord.>Iiip*s  principal  resi- 
dence is  at  Dull'  House,  near  Hanill 

4. — Ktitli'halL  A  spacious,  elegant,  and  most  commo- 
dious huu^e,  belonging  to  the  Karl  of  Kimoke.  It  is  siluated 
on  the  li'ft  bank  nt'  the  LVy,  opposite  to  the  royal  burgh  of 
Invrrurv,  ami  near  the  influx  of  the  L'rvwith  the  Don.  An 
i.-Ncclltnt  bruise  (vur  the  Don,  the  beautiful  conical  hill  call- 
ed the  H:iss,  and  tjie  head  of  tlit*  navigable  Canal,  are  seen 
iVniii  the  >>»utli-\%eNt.  'i  he  bjirgh  of  lii\(ruiv,  and  part  of 
tl:e  cimrsp  of  the  two  rivi  r^,  with  the  fnic  fertile  haiiglw  or 
inrudiiWM  aioii^  the  banks  of  the  Urv,  in  thi:  vicinity  of  this 
md.Mston,  n-Hch  fmm  tli(*  south-west  to  the  north-west;  in 
the  middli',  bctwcea  i!ie-e  ivvo  point.s  the  mountain  of  Be- 
nurliie,  tUvatcd  abou*.  1200  leti  above  the  bed  of  the  river, 
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bead  m  the  wot ;  and  towards  the  north-west  and 
he  greater  part  of  the  rich  and  extensU-e  vnlley 
iiiocb-     On  a  rising  Itill  totvanl.t  the  south  is  au  old 
chiefly  of  Scotch  fir,  which  has  bi'gun  to  Jecay, 
been  considerably  thinned.     But  besides  a  number 
Ini,  horie  cheinut,  and  other  trees  abuve  140  years 
^liiiuEi  plantations  have  been  made  in  every  direction, 
tMrautitul  bridge  has  lately  been  thrown  over  the  Ury, 
KtyArdsEhnn  that  over  the  Dun.     So  that  this  elegant 
if  cmbelLished  by  both  wood  and  water,  and  by  two 
erecteil  the  one  in    1791,  and  the  other  in  IS09, 
K  rqually  useful  and  ornamental.     The  building  it- 
of  four  houses,  one  built  by  Sir  Asdrew  Ga- 
bf  Caskii'ben,  (the  ancient  name  of  this  place)  ano- 
dic Johnstons,  Knights  Baronets,  who  obtained  the 
inarrying  the  heiress  ;  and  two  others,  one  making 
front,  and  the  other  a  Hpacious  east  wing,   by 
1st  Eai'l  of  Kintore,  in  1699  and  1700.     There  is 
art,  and  adjoining  to  this  an  excellent  staircase,  in 
Wt,    which  communicates  both  with  the  front,  ainl' 
f  chis  cnnamodiou*  liousc.     At  a  proper  distance  from 
Ucetk lit  court  ofotttees;  behind  this  a  dog  kennel, 
iteil  form,  and  fine  expuKure,  atid  about  400  acres 
cvltiratcd  land,  being  hb  Lordship's  persunal  farm. 
PuUviiy.  the   scat  of  Ijird  Fokueh,  the  (.hicf  of  that 
family,  u  an  old,  but  spacious  edifice,  on  the  banks 
IhM,  at  (he  tertninatiun  of  the  ferlilevalley  of  Alliird; 
the  wutli-west  earner  of  the  mciuuiain  of  Beiiuchic. — 

!h  natural  woods  and  artifit  Nil  pluniations. 
■ttiiioril<,  Ihescatftf  Lord  Salyul'n,  the  fWcrcpreseu- 
of  the  ancient  thanes  of  t'unic,   am!  the /(<««/«  luir 
■till  more  ancient  house  of  AiitHSumv,  Lord  Sal toun. 
old  ^ut  commuilious  hvur^e;  a-id  rr<-iui  ih'.  lung 
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minonty  of  i«  noblr  proprietor,  hasrcreived  lew  enabclluli- 
mi-ni  than  if  liis  Loriiship  li«l  bfcn  residing.  It  is  ntii«t«^ 
near  Friucrsburgh,  mvl  in  the  ueighbuurhood  of  book  fine 
duwiis,  antl  of  tlic  Germau  Oceaiu  It  U  hIdo  Nurrouiulfld  wiUl 
wood  anil  tlu-  titlds  ncnr  It  arc  in  genrral  well  cultivated. 
So  luucb  for  tjic  seata  of  ihc  itobility. 

The  Iloiiset,  belonging  to  prirnic  Grnilemcn,  will  be  best 
knoii'ii  by  lucnliuning  itie  [luriHliea  in  nrhich  they  nrc  xituat* 
ctl ;  brginning  at  the  lirail  nf  ih<;  county. 

OItATUlE.andBRA£.MAl{.— The  most  rrmnrkablc  edit 
of  ibia  Ucacriplion  if.  bivriruuld,  AMexiMrllent  bouse,  wilhs 
ry  accomniodation,  suited  lo  the  residence  of  k  highkuli 
chieftain,  who  {lu^sesiics  ahott  an  huiulred  tlutunmd  acretoC; 
land,  in  the  L.mniiee  of  Aberdeen  .uid  Ptrtli.  li  i*  the  pro- 
perty of  Mrs.  Fabquiiaiuun  of  Ducrcauicf,  of  whose  fiunily 
miwt  of  the  genllcmi-n  of  that  name  iir«  ileseendwi.  TUt' 
tnansiun,  attractive,  like  its  fnir  owner,  is  delightfully  m 
at«d  on  thi:  north  or  left  bank  of  tliu  Dee,  in  a  beautiful  t^ 
ley,  abounding  with  varied  »ccnery,  and  besides  the  *tew  of 
icvcral  failb,  of  dillerent  altitudes,  enjoying  two  Alpine  pro*-' 
p«ctft.  One  of  theK!  ia  the  mountain  of  Lochnng»r.  whoi 
peak  is  ;ii  tcaii  300i)  feet  »l>ove  the  bed  of  the  rinr.  and' 
probably  4G00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  wa.  It  is]  about  0 
uiik(  distant  on  the  wgth-cait.  The  oihei  is  Bea-a>b<»wd^ 
or  lS(-n-iL-vbtird,  the  bij^bcsl  of  tiie  hillsof  Ittrnavon.  prtamt- 
ing  itt  broad  tlioutder  on  the  norlh-wc^l,  at  nc&rly  dir'*'' 
that  diitancf.  'JTic  |ii(-iure»<]ue  ncemry  along  the  bttuL* of 
the  Dec  i^  here  peculiarly  pleasant :  but  the  prwii-cl, 
stead  of  being  auitly  hcaalijul,  btomcs  mblime.  when 
)ui)k  up  frrm  the  river  tu  the  diuant  mountain'.  'Ilie  cy< 
{ciicved,  by  b<-hiiUingihcintermc(Jiatc  object*,  viz.  tbcuata- 
Ajirp*tl*ftti  tbc  ekiTif  of  the  mountains  tubigliupM  \bm 
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ifiody  region  extends,  which,  in  this  latitude^  is  about  2000 
fcetaboTe  the  level  of  the  sea.  Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in 
the  island,  in  which  the  sublime  and  beautiful  are  more  hap- 
pily blended,  than  they  are  at  or  near  the  house  of  Invcr- 
cauld. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Gordon,  minister  of  Aboyne,  has  a 
mall  house  in  this  parish,  on  his  estate  of  Crathienaird ;  but 
does  not  reside  in  it. 

GLENMUICK,  GLENGAIRDEN,  and  TULLICH.     Tlie 
nost  remarkable  i*esidence  of  any  landed  proprietor  in  these 
parishes  is  Ballater  House.     This  is  a  very  commodious  and 
well  situated  dwelling,  the  property  of  William  Farquhar- 
siMi,  Esq.  of  Monaltery.     It  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
fiae  bridge  over  the  Dee,  and  in  front  of  the  mineral  well, 
and  Lodge  at  Pananich,  which  arc  the  property  of  its  owner. 
It  is  embellished  by  wood,  water,  a  fine  bridge,  the  mineral 
well,  and  many  natural  beauties ;  and  its  vicinity  contains 
not  oa\y  hills,    mountains,    and  the  valley  of  Strath  Dee, 
fringed  with  woods,  but  also  presents  such  indications  of  lead 
ore,  as  may  one  day  be  found  of  considerable  value  to  its 
worthy  proprietor. 

Ckn-dcn  Sfuel — A  retired  spot  for  shooting  quarters,  beauti- 
fully laid  out,  and  belonging  to  Francis  Garden  Campbell, 
Esq.  of  Troup,  is  situated  in  this  district ; — as  also, 

Birkkali,  the  property  of  Peter  (Gordon,  Esq.  of  Aber- 
^kly,  an  old  house,  in  a  very  picturcs(^ue  situation.  But  its 
proprietor,  as  already  mentioned,  resides  in  the  fine  old  castle 
of  Abergeldy. 

ABOYNE. — Balnacraig,  the  paternal  estate  of  Lewis  In- 
*Es,  Esc[.  commands  an  extensive  and  pleasant  pr()sj)ect. — 
Mr.  Innes  is  also  proprietor  of  a  beautiful  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of 
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ty  of  Marr,  for  shooting  quarters.  Nearly  opposite  to  thif 
is  the  Cfuitk  of  Curu^arfTt  wliich  was  occupied  by  a  detach* 
ment  of  the  military  for  several  years,  as  a  check  on  the  high- 
landers,  who  were  supposed  to  he  generally  attached  to  the 
House  of  Stuart.  But  that  family  being  now  extinct,  it  hat 
been  given  by  government  to  the  proprietor  of  the  adjacent 
estate,  William  Forbes,  Esq.   of  Skellater. 

In  the  lowc  r  division  of  this  parish  are  situated  the  houses 
of  Nt'iv  and  Bcllabvt^,  both  the  property  of  John  Forbes 
Es(j.  late  niercliant  in  Bombay.  They  are  excellent  sum- 
mer habitations,  and  the  pr'^prielor  has  expended  the  rents 
of  both  estates  in  planting,  enclosing,  and  under-draining, 
on  a  plan  given  by  Mr.  Johnston  ;  so  tliat  in  a  short  time 
they  will  be  highly  embellished,  and  greatly  increased  in 
▼alue. 

Glenkindy. — A  commodious  house,  belonging  to  Alexb. 
Leith,  V.m[.  of  Fneficld,  with  >\ood,  water,  and  well  culti- 
rated  fieKls  to  embellish  it. 

LO(;lli  C'OLDSTONE.— B/t'/^/cA.— A  large'^and  comroo- 
dious  house  in  the  district  of  C'romar,  which  has  changed  se- 
veral proprietors  within  the  last  thirty  years.  It  now  be* 
longs  to  John  Forbes,  Fj>q,  of  New.  It  is  well  wooded,  and 
situated  in  a  fertile  part  of  the  country.  But  the  residence 
of  a  proprietor  would  probably  tend  to  add  both  to  its  value 
and  to  its  ornament. 

LFIOCHELL. — Craii:ictnr. — A  very  spnc  ious  and  commo- 
dious house,  (bel<»nging  to  Sir  William  I'oRnr.s,  Baronet), 
attached  to  an  exti-usive  property  in  this  and  the  two  ad- 
joining parishes.  The  worthy  Baronet  nsides  at  Fintray 
House,  and  has  lot  this,  which  is  commonly  tenned  the  Cas- 
tle of  Craigievar,  to  a  most  industrious  and  enterprising  te- 
nant, Mr.  Scott.  It  is  also  well  wtMxied :  and  bv  an  au- 
theniic  document,  which  the  Writer  of  this  Report  has  seen, 
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its  excellent  stone  fences,     or   inclosures^    were  built    100 
years  ago, 

MIDMAR  and  KINARNY.—CbmWrter.— William  Duff, 
Esq.  A  commodious  house,  well  wooded.  The  personal 
farm  is  well  cultivated  by  its  proprietor. — Ktbhaty — The 
property  of  John  Davidson,  Esq.  Advocate  in  Aberdeen,  is, 
like  Lairncy,  a  proof  of  what  attention  and  industry  can  ef- 
fect The  house  plain,  but  commodious,  with  thriving 
wood,  and  well  cultivated  fields.  The  face  of  nature  is  here 
greatly  improved  in  the  course  of  20  years.  Money  judici- 
ously, but  liberally  expended. — Shicls — Adam  Wilson,  Esq. 
of  Glascoego,  though  in  a  high  situation,  is  well  wooded ; 
and  the  proprietor's  personal  farm  has  been  well  cultivated. 

CLUN Y. — Union  and  Sauchiin,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Craicie. 
A  commodious  snug  mansion,  with  a  few  patches,  and  a  ring 
fence  of  wood.  The  fields  are  well  cultivated ;  but  the  house 
has  received  less  ornament,  ^?^  the  proprietor  has  not  resided 
for  20  years. 

ECIIT. — Housedale. — The  residence  of  William  Forbes> 
Esq.  A  very  commodious  house,  attached  to  a  valuable 
and  extensive  landed  estate,  with  abundance  of  wood,  excel- 
lent roads,  and  the  proprietor's  farm  in  high  order. 

SKENE. — A  spacious  old  mansion,  built  at  various  pe- 
riods, the  property  of  George  Skene,  Esq.  who  was  mem- 
ber for  the  county  in  one  Parliament,  and  ior  the  boroughs 
of  Kintore,  Inverury,  &c.  in  another.  Extensive  plantations 
of  wood,  and  complete  under-draining,  on  a  plan  of  Mr. 
Johnston's,  with  fme  old  inclosures  of  the  arable  land,  and 
a  prospect  of  the  Loch  of  Skene,  (which,  with  the  estate,  has 
belonged  to  this  family  since  the  days  of  King  Robert  Bruce,) 
distinguish  this  venerable  mansion.  The  proprietor  has  on 
his  personal  farm,  and  on  the  estate  of  Foract  adjoining, 
about  000  acres  of  land  in  his  own  possc<^sion,  part  of  wlii<  tt 
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he  has  already  improved,  and  the  rest  is  under  a  eoorte  cf 
improyement.  Besides  this  estate,  and  that  of  Wester  Fiar 
tray,  in  this  county,  he  is  proprietor  of  that  of  Carriestown, 
in  Forfarshire,  where  he  has  an  excellent  house,  in  which  ht 
generally  lesidcs.— Cbncwn^,  the  property  of  John  Smith, 
Esq.  a  very  good  modem  house,  with  some  patches  of  wood, 
and  a  farm,  well  cultivated,  is  also  situated  in  thi«  parish. 

PETER  CULTEit— Tlie  house  of  Cultcr,  the  property  of 
Robert  William  Dufp,  Esq.  of  Fcttcresso,  (in  the  county 
of  Kincardine,)  a  spacious  mansion,  with  a  good  garden,  a- 
bundance  of  wood,  and  fertile  fields,  commanding  an  extent!^ 
prospect  along  the  banks  of  the  Dee. — Binghill,  formerly  tlie 
property  of  James  Watson,  Esq.  (and  highly  improTed  hf 
him,  both  in  planting  the  barren,  and  cultivating  its  arable 
land)  now  belonging  to  Mrs.  Kyle  ;  and  OldfM,  belonging 
to  AaTHUR  Anderson,  Esq.  are  two  small  properties,  with 
suitable  houses,  and  much  industry  has  been  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  both. — Murik. — John  Gordon,  Esq.  a  neat 
§Hiall  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  with  a  good  garden,  and 
in  a  fine  situation,  with  thin  sharp  soil,  well  cultivated.  In 
this  parish  also  is  OmnttswelU,  an  excellent  house,  woll 
wooded,  with  inclosurcs  and  roads  well  laid  out  by  tho  lale 
proprietor's  Father,  James  Burnett,  Esq.  It  now  belong* 
lo  James  Gammel*  Esq.  Banker  in  Glasgow. 

North  part  of  BANCHORY  DEVENICK,  or  NETHEE 
BANCHORY.*— Deer  Bank,  formerly  Newton  of  Murtle,  the 
property  of  Artiilr  Anderson,  Esq.  a  neat  commodiovi 
house,  in  a  most  attractive  situation,  fronting  the  Dee,  whidi 
washes  this  property  on  the  south,  finely  wooded,  and  landi 
well  culti?at«d.  ChUs,  George  Symmers,  Esq.  a  small  b«t 
commodious  house,  where,  though  in  a  high  situation,  wood 
thriTcs  well.  Tlie  late  William  Durward,  Esq.  while  he 
was  proprietor,  improved  this  estate  very  much ;  and  bolk 

by 
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bjrcuUivatiiig  his  personal  farm,  and  by  giving  lime  in  great 
foantity  to  the  tenants,  trebled  its  rental  in  a  few  years. — 
Mr.  Stumers  has  the  principal  lot  of  this  estate,  which  has 
been  partitioned  among  four  proprietors. 

NEWHILLS.— Oog/uU— John  Grant,  Esq.  a  plain  but 
commodious  hou«e,  in  a  high  situation,  with  a  farm  well  in* 
closed,  and  in  high  order. — Crahstone, — Mrs.  Thom,  a  com- 
Bodious  house,  with  a  good  garden,  surrounded  by  thriving 
md  extensive  plantations. 

DYCE. — Pilmedden. — ^A  very  good  house  on  a  small  pro- 
P^yt  originally  bequeathed  for  the  support  of  four  bursa- 
liesat  Marischal  College,  by  Dr.  Duncan  Lidoel,  but  fcu- 
td  out  by  the  town  of  Aberdeen  to  one  of  the  then  Magis- 
trates for  L.16  :   13  :  4  of  feu  duty.     Its  present  proprie- 
ter,  Mr.  Innes,  has  greatly  increased  its  value.     It  is  not  on- 
ly wdl  wooded,  but  well  watered.     For  the  Canal  from  A- 
beideea  to  Inverury  passes  through  the  whole  length  of  this 
property,    and   the  Don  washes  its  northern   boundary. — 
Cattittm — ^John   Henderson^  Esq.   (formerly  Craig). — ^An 
tleyated  but  well  situated  house,  with  some  thriving  wood, 
and  fields  well  cultivated. 

KINELLAR. — Glasgoego, — ^Adam  Wilson,  Esq.  a  spaci- 
Ml  and  commodious  house,  well  wooded,  and  in  a  com- 
■iiiding  situation,  with  a  small  but  valuable  estate,  througlr 
which  the  turnpike  road  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverury  is 
condacted.  It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  this  property, 
ihoQt  80  years  ago,  wa^  sold  for  L500  ;  about  65  years  ago 
far  L.800  ;  and  that  the  present  proprietor  received  that  sum 
of  damaga  far  u^my  to  kis  pt-cperiy,  by  conducting  tho 
tampike  through  it,  by  a  line  of  which  he  probably  could 
Bol,  certainly  did  net,  approve.  A  more  striking  proof  of 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  land  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom*    Adjpiiiing  to  this  estate  is  the  more  valu* 

able 
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able  property  of  Glasgoforest,  on  which  a  small  house 
occasionally  the  residence  of  the  late  Thomas  Leys,  Esq.  at 
ciiflerent  times  Provost  of  the  city,  and  Convener  of  ike 
county,  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  a  most  respectable  character^ 
and  his  death  was  a  public  loss.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Breonee 
of  Lairney,  inherits  his  property. 

KINTORE. — Thainston, — Dlncan  Forbes  Mitchell,  £aq. 
One  of  the  most  commodious  houses  of  its  size,  to  he  found 
in  the  county,  well  wooded,  having  an  excellent  court  oi 
oflices,  a  good  garden,  and  fields  well  cultivated,  with  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  Don,  which  bounds  this  property  on  the 
north.  It  was  built  by  the  proprietor's  father,  D.  F.  Mit» 
iHELL,  Esq.  who  was  a  most  respectable  country  gentlcmai^ 
and  died  young  and  much  regretted. 

KEMNAY. — An  old,  but  commodious  and  spacious  mukr 
slon,  the  property  of  John  Bcrnvett,  Esq.  It  is  well  wood- 
td,  and  the  grounds  adjacent  were  laid  out  with  great  taste, 
byCLO.  IkuNKTT,  Esq.  his  grandfather.  He  planted  on  a 
large  scale,  and  with  great  success,  on  a  peat-moss;  and 
both  by  his  planlations,  and  by  cultivating  what  could  be 
rendered  arable,  nii^ht  bo  said  to  have  created  a  valuable 
properly,  and  to  have  introduced  great  ornament  to  aplace^ 
whidi  it  was  supposed  could  not  be  ui;ide  capable  of  receir- 
ing  enibellishnients  from  art.  It  is  situated  near  the  Dooy 
which  bounds  it  on  the  north-west. 

MONVML'SK.—  A  spacious  and  very  commodious  house, 
the  property  of  ^ir  Arlhihaj.d  CrR.\N  r,  Bart,  in  a  most  inviting 
situation,  in  the  midst  of  fertile  fields,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Don,  surrounded  by  stvcnd  thousand  acres  of  Wood  on  the 
hills  and  uncultivated  grounds.  The  proprietor's  grandfo* 
ther,  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  is  supposed  to  have  planted 
more  extensively  than  an)'  man  in  Great  Britain,  (above  30 
miUio/u  of  trevs,  in  the  course  of  ^0  years,)  and  lived  to  see 

some* 
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soBMofthemtwo  feet  in  diameter.  His  son  and  grandson 
haie  already  sold  wood  to  the  amount  of  much  more  than 
the  estate  cost  a  century  ago  (when  it  was  purchased  from 
the  ancestor  of  Sir  William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo.)  The  arable 
kadi  are  also  extensive  and  well  cultivated  ;  yet  it  is  believed 
thit  if  they  were  to  be  sold  separately,  they  would  not  fetch 
nch  a  price,  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  wood  that  re- 
naiu  on  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  estate,  altho'  L.20,000 
of  timber  is  supposed  to  have  been  sold  by  the  two  last  pro- 
prietOTR.  A  more  remarkable  evidence  of  the  advantages  of 
pbnting^  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  island. 

TOUGH. — Toniey — A  very  commodious  house,  the  pro- 
perty of  James  Byres,  Esq.  at  the  south-east  extremity  of 
^  district  of  Alford.  Its  wohhy  owner,  after  spending  ma« 
^  yean  at  Rome,  has  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
^  ornamented  and  improved  his  paternal  estate  in  a  very 
^f^  degree.  Large  plantations  of  wood,  land  well  cultivat- 
^>  and  every  thing  laid  out  with  taste,  distinguish  a  place, 
^hich,  thoogh  it  lies  in  a  good  situation,  owes  much  to  its 
present  proprietor. 

^hitekouMe — Peter  Farciuh arson,  Esq.  A  good  modern 
hoQse,  in  an  elevated  situation,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the 
^hole  valley  of  Alford,  with  its  meandering  river,  and  its 
"bonding  hills.  It  is  finely  wooded ;  and  on  the  whole,  very 
'^^'•ctive  of  the  attention  of  a  traveller. 

ALFORD. — Haughton — John  pARauHARSON,  Esq.  A 
"P^cioos  and  elegant  modem  house,  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  valley  of  Alford,  in  a  most  inviting  situation,  with  an 
^^Hent  garden,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Don, 
^y  wooded,  in  the  midst  of  fertile  fields,  and  attached  to 
^  Taloable  landed  estate.  Its  late  worthy  proprietor,  Francis 
^AKQUHAESON,  Esq.  who  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  one 
^i  the  most  respectable  characters,  and  best  informed  men  in 
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CvfM  Britain.  I  lis  brother,  though  bre^l  in  the  Navy,  ha« 
rmbeliished  this  propeily  by  aiiditioiial  plantations,  conduc- 
ted on  a  great  scale,  and  by  excclteut  roads,  which  have  beea 
jnade  out  sinct*  he  succeeded  to  tlie  e«tate. 

Breda,  antiently  Bt'oad-haugh. — Andrew  Farquhaksow, 
Esq.  A  neat  and  commodious  house,  with  a  small  estate,  ad* 
joining  to  the  lands  of  Huughton,  (about  a  mile  further  «p 
the  river).  The  iiiclosures  well  laid  out,,  and  the  land  is 
both  fertile,  and  of  sharp  soil,  and  well  cultivated  by  Mr. 
Farquh ARSON.  The  property  is  well  wocxled,  and  the  roadt 
and  avenues  laid  out  with  taste. 

Opposite  to  these  two  properties,  on  the  nortL|bank  of  the 
Don,  and  in  the  parish  of 

TULLYNESSLE,  is  Wftitehaugh,  now  the  property  of 
Theodore  Forhes  Leith,  Esq.  It  is  an  excellent  inodem 
house,  with  similar  advantages  of  situation,  wood,  water,  and 
fertile  soil.  And  its  late  worthy  proprietor,  William  Fouis 
Lei  rn,  Esq.  who  had  about  700  English  acres  of  land  in  hb 
natural  possession,  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  great  friend 
to  agriculture,  and  a  man  of  the  most  unexceptionable  mo* 
raU,  and  of  extensive  information. 

KILDRUMMY.— C/ora— The  residence  of  HaeeyNivew 
Jams  DEN,  Esq.  (who  has  a  considerable  property  in  diffiir* 
ent  parishes  of  this  county).  A  commodious  house,  with  n 
good  garden.  Tliis  place  is  finely  vioodetl,  and  in  the  coane 
of  being  thoroughly  improved. 

CUSHNY. — Tiie  estate  of  Cushny,  which  has  been  aboni 
400  years  in  the  same  family,  belongs  to  John  Lt^Msoia, 
Esq.  who  has  been  for  some  time  in  high  rank  in  India.  The 
house  is  an  old  one,  and  situated  in  a  glen,  or  narrow  Talley, 
capable  of  receiving  great  improvement. — /fo/Mrtwi— The ' 
paternal  estate  of  George  Cordon,  Esq.  who  resides  at 
Fsslemont,  is  aiine  highland  retreat,  and  well  wfkMled. 

These 
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These  are  all  the  priacipal  habitations  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors in  the  division  of  Marr.  In  that  of  Strathboggie> 
tbere  ire  only  two  which  deserve  notice,  viz. 

UuUfy  Lodge — Which  has  been  already  mentioned  inciden- 
tiUy  (when  speaking  of  the  old  Castle.)  It  is  a  very  good 
mdem  house,  with  elegant  and  spacious  public  rooms,  situ- 
iled  on  the  banks  of  the  Doveran,  finely  ornamented  with 
ring  fences,  and  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  Huntly 
Cirtle  and  the  neighbouring  country.  The  town  of  Huntly 
iitboat  a  mile  distant,  to  which  the  communication  is  by  a 
kindflome  bridge  over  the  river.  The  gallant  Marquis  of 
HoKTLV,  who  is  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  now  resides 
lierc  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year. 

i^Docfy,  the  property  of  John  Gordon,  Esq.  a  good  summer 
'*tfttt  The  proprietor  chiefly  resides  at  Edinburgh.  All 
^he  rest  of  this  division  is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon. 

hi  the  diviiiion  of  Garioch,  are  many  gentlemens  seats  iif 
^^e  difierent  parishes. 

CLATT. — Knockespock — Harry    Gordon,     Esq.       Well 
wooded,  and  in  the  midst  of  well  cultivated  fields. 

KINETHMONT.— L«M-/fo//,  the  property  and  residence 
^  Lieutenant-General  Alexander  Hay,  of  Rannes.  An 
^'^iient  house,  in  a  commanding  situation,  surrounded  by 
^•^  and  fertile  fields. — Gordon  Hall,  belonging  to  Charles 
'*^|>0N,  Esq.  of  Wardhouse.  A  good  modern  house,  and 
With  many  recommendations  in  point  of  situation.  But  its 
P'^^pnetor  has  been  long  in  the  army,  and  does  not  reside  in  it. 
'*"0^j  Hall — William  Weymss,  Esq.  A  plain  but  comforta- 
^  hous^  attached  to  a  small  estate,  on  which  the  proprietor's 
'^^  brought  up,  and  liberally  educated  a  numerous  family. 

KEARN.* — Drumminner — A  good  commodious  house,  near 
^  niins  of  Castle  Forbes,  now  belonging  to  John  Grant.  Esq. 

iXSCH.— A>iAity. — William  Gordon,  Esq.  AsmaHbat 
conimodious  house^  well  wooded,  afid  fields  ingood  oidet. 
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PREMS  AY. —Likefyhead,  the  property  ofHAnY  N.  LwMs- 
riBv,  1^1].  ivell  wou(le<l,  in  a  t-onmia tiding  siiualion,  on  ibo 
niirih  siilc  of  Bciiocliic,  and  having  some  fine  farms  attached 
to  it. — (herhall — Geo.  Leith,  Esq.  An  olil  house  ;  and  tlie 
proprietor  clues  not  reside ;  but  he  has  built  u  cottage  for  ikc»< 
jional  residenre,  and  has  improved  part  of  his  estate  very  well* 
CULSAMUND. — Neviion — An  escdieiit  simI  spKioiu 
house,  built  about  40  year!)  ago  by  Ca|itaii)  Dwiuaoii.  ita 
then  proprietor,  who  laid  out  hi*  lields  and  pl.-mtations  with 
(Treat  taste,  wid  both  iuiproved  the  former,  atid  cinbelli«)ied 
(he  latter.  On  his  death,  this  property  mas  sold  to  Colonel 
McIhtosu,  and  it  tiuw  beloogH  lu  ALEXA>it>Kii  Gqrdom,  luq. 

RAYNE. — Frt^fidd,  an  excellent  house,  the  properly  of 
ALtiX  Leith,  E«q. in  ihcuiiddluof  the  Garioch,  surrounded  by 
wood,  and  situated  i»  the  most  fi.-rtile  division  of  the  county. 
— H'aiihiU. — William  Lesue,  Esi|.  A  plain  but  cotumotli- 
ouc  house,  surrounded  by  some  patches  uf  wood,  attd  5elds 
naturally  fertile,  in  a  highslate  of  cultivation. 

CllAPELofOAKlOCH.  (anciently  Lo^ir  nunM.)—Ugie 
Elphinsione — An  elegant  and  commodious  mansion  on  the  left 
or  nortli  bank  of  the  I'Vy,  a  Utile  bcluw  its  confluence  with 
the  Gady.*  It  is  finely  wooded,  has  an  excellent  ganlcn,  i 
iti  avenues  and  fields  are  laid  out  with  great  tastr.  Its  pm- 
prietur,  R.  D.  Hoas  HLi'tii\sTO!iiE,  Ewj.  Iib<  both  embeUi«li- 
cd  and  improved  tlu*  [ilace,  on  which  bii  elder  broUur. 
Javbs  Humh.  Esc).  (wbowasmuchanddcKrredty  csleened) 
had  expended  no  incoiisiderabtc  sum  of  money  bcfar«  \m 
death.  This  delightful  place,  ovring  to  its  low  situation,  i 
but  little  kituwu,  till  tlie  opening  of  the  turnpike  road  fnm 


^"*  It  n  nut  rniwonhy  of  coiirt,  thit  JoiiMro'r,  nnft  to  Bucbasn,  , 
ibm  te«  Iwia  pecl  ol  mednn  tini«,  «M  boni  at  C»ipii>l<>  "^Wt  SOO  ■ 
ytit  Imu  tliu  pli«,  ml  iht  coafliicut<  of  ihe  <it4j  lod  Vtj  i  a-  n  ha 
f/*  iuoiiclf— -'  Vh'i  Ciiat  taluii  UnuL." 


Abtrdeen  to  Huntly  presented  the  ti-areller  with  the  yaried 
scenery  of  a  spot,  which  at  first  he  beholds  with  sui-prize,  and 
will  not  be  apt  to  forjjet. 

Pitiodry — A  spacious  old  house,  in  an  elevated  situation, 
«i  the  east  side  of  Bcnochic,  well  wooded,  and  commanding 
an  extensive  prospect  of  the  rich  ^valley  of  the  Garioch. — 
Piicttplc — ^Belonging  to   Harv    Lumsden,     Esq.  of  Belhel- 
vie;  a  venerable  old  building,  in  a  romantic  situation,  on  a 
bending  of  the  river  Ury.     One  of  the  largest  thorn  trees  in 
Great  Britain,  distinguishes  this  mansion :    in  the  vicinity 
there  are  some  fine  old  trees,  and  several  plantations  lately 
ntade — the  soil  is  very  fertile. — Inveramsay — Belonging  to  Pa- 
TiiCK  Irvine,  Esq.    A  small  neat  house,  with  a  few  old  trees, 
*Dd  a  clump  of  Scotch  firs,  with  a  farm  adjoining,  that  was 
well  cultivated  by  its  former  proprietor. — Feittmear — ^A  spa- 
C10Q8  mansion,  belonging  to  John  Leslie,  Esq.  of  Balquhain, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Don,  with  fertile  fields,  and  abun- 
dance of  wood — Braco — The  property  of  Robert  Harvev, 
"9'  '^ho  built  a  commo<lious  house,  and  inclosed  and   im- 
proved his  personal  farm,  but  now  resides  in  Aberdeen. 

^YNE. — Westhall — An  old  house  attached  to  a  consider- 
able property,  belonging  to  R.  D.  H.  Ei.phinstone. 

^'AVlOT. — Glack — A  commodious  and  spacious  house  be-^ 
*<wging  to  Roderick  Mackenzie,  Esq.  surrounded  by  fertile 
''^•»  well  wooded,  and  hedges. — Mounic — Presently  belong- 
"*?  lo  Alex.  Anderson  S^aton,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late 
**•  James  Anderson,  well  known  for  his  various  writings 
^^  subject  of  Agriculture.  7  he  house  here  is  old,  tho' 
^'^'^niodious ;  but  several  fertile  fields,  and  some  fine  old 
"**s*  with  a  neat  garden,  surround  it. — Phwifask — The  re- 
■wence  of  Thomas  Elmslie,  Esq.  who  has  expended  money 
^^^y  liberally  on  buildings,  plantations,  and  in  otherwise  or- 
"^'^ntmg  his  property. 
^ELDRUM. — Tb«*  residence  of  James  Urviuht,  "E.^^. 
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who,  by  building  a  considerable  addition  to  that  part  of  the 
old  house  which  was  allowed  to  ftmain,  has  made  out  one 
of  the  most  elegant  and  commodious  mansions  that  is  now  to 
be  found  in  the  county.  It  is  surrounded  by  abundanca  of 
wood,  and  has  been  made  completely  dry,  by  under-draining. 

BOURTY. — liarra — Belonging  to  John  Ramsay,  £m|. — 
An  old  and  spacious  house,  with  a  good  deal  of  wood.— 
Bourty — Belonging  to  Alex.  Anderson,  Esq.  A  snng 
modem  house,  surrounded  by  wood. — Thornton — ^Thc  pro^ 
perty  of  John  Niven,  Esq.  A  small  commodious  houiOy 
with  a  ring  fence,  and  several  patches  of  wood. —  And 
Leithjield — Another  small  house  belonging  to  John  Shef- 
HERD  Leith,  Esq.  It  is  remarkable,  that  none  of  the  landed 
proprietors  reside  in  this  parish,  and  that  the  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  all  their  mansions  requires  under-dxaining. 
KEITH-HALL  and  Ki^KELL.—B(Ubitfum—Tbe  pro- 
perty and  residence  of  William  Forbes,  Esq.  of  Skellater. — 
A  very  good  old  house,  well  wooded,  and  much  improfed 
by  its  worthy  proprietor. 

FLNTRfVY. — Perhaps  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Fo»- 
BE5,  Baronet,  Craigievar,  (the  principal  heritor  of  this  parifh) 
formerly  called  Lamington,  now  Finiray  House,  is,  in  mttiy 
respects  superior  to  the  residence  of  any  private  gentleman 
in  tiic  county.  It  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  house,  with  ex- 
cellent public  rooms,  and  ample  acconunodation  to  the  fit- 
mily  and  their  guests.  It  is  also  ornamented  with  excellent 
paintings — of  various  kinds.  Its  situation  is  upon  the  north 
bank  of  the  Don,  above  which  it  is  elevated  about  50  feet, 
with  a  prospect  of  that  river,  of  the  navigable  Canal  from  A- 
herdeen  to  Invcrur>',  and  of  ditferent  plantations  of  wood  en 
bcilh  sides  of  the  river,  whicli  flows  through  a  spacious  and 
iertilc  meadow.  The  woods  belonging  to  this  estate  extend 
above  two  miles  in  length,  not  in  square  plantations,  but 
happily  distributed  in  diticrent  figures  adapted  to  the  nature 

of 
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of  the  grounds,  and  interspersed  with  the  fields  of  the  per- 

somi  farm  of  the  worthy  proprietor^  which  are  naturally  fer- 

^ik,  and  in  a  high  st^te  of  cultivation.     An  excellent  garden 

JMogtng  at  an  angle  of  about  20  degrees  above  the  river,  is 

<iistingaished  by  the  earliness  of  its  produce,  and  the  flavour 

<^  its  fruits,  on  which  its  natural  warmth  has  very  conside- 

f^le  influence.     As  the  opening  of  a  turnpike  road  along 

^  thanks  of  the  Ury  has  presented  the  traveller  with  the 

Mi^litfal  view  of  Logie  Elphinstone,    so  the  opening  of  the 

^^  along  the  banks  of  the  Don,  has  rendered  the  beauties 

^Fintray-house  more  conspicuous  to   strangers.     Fintray- 

^i*^  is  Logie  on  a  larger  scale ;  much  taste  is  shewn  in  both. 

«t  the  division  of  Forniartin  are  many  good  houses,  viz. — 

^J^VMACHAR.— 5/ra/ocA— The  resilience  of  John  Ram- 

^^>    £sq«  of  Barra.     A  commodious  and  spacious  modern 

•••^^i  with  abundance  of  wood,  a  good  garden^  and  seve- 

^  hundred  acres  of  land,  well  cultivated,  and  in  the  natural 

P^'^^^won  of  the  jMToprietor. — Elrick — The  property  of  John 

^  ^^BTT,  Esq.  a  commodious  modern  house,  well  wooded, 

attached   to  an  estate,  which  in   general  h  well  culti- 

The  proprietor  occasionally  resides. 

^^<f9rkkill — A  spacious  and  elegant  modem  house,  situated 

^^He  north  bank  of  the  Don,  within  six  miles  of  Aberdeen, 

***oanded  by   very  extensive  plantations  of  wood.      The 

ly  proprietor,  Andrew  Skene,    Esq.  of  Dyce,  is  now 

of  the  county,  that  is  the  oldest  on  the  roll  of  frechol-* 

^^^  ;  among  whom  he  haiimited  at  the  elections  of  a  county 

"^^^^^ber,  for  the  space  of  C3  years,  or  since  the  death  of  his 

^^»'  brother.     With  an  ample  fortune,  a  liberal  education, 

^**    uniting  moderate  exercise  to  singular  temperance,  he 

"^^  fair  to  hold  the  rank  of  fathtr  of  the  county  for  several 

y^*^^  longer. — Disblair — The  property  and  residence  of  Miss 

^^x,  in  an  elevated  situation,  but  fiiK^ly  wooded. 

II 4  LDNV. 
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UDNY.-— The  principal  mansion  in  this  parish  belongs  to 
John  Robert  Fu'llerton  Udny,  Esq.  a  venerable  and  lofty 
pile,  well  wooded,  and  surrounded  by  some  fertile  fiekli^ 
which  his  grand  uncle,  the  late  Commissioner  Udny,  spared 
no  expence  in  improving. 

B£LH£LVI£. — Menie — George  Turner,  Esq.  a  commo- 
dious house,  with  a  few  trees,   not  far  from  the   Gennaa 
Ocean,  surrounded  by  fields,  which   in  general  have  beea 
well   cultivated. — Belhdvie  Lodge — The  residence  of  Hakt 
LuMSDEN,  &q.  of  Belhelvie  ;  an  excellent  commodious  mo* 
dern  house,  with   a  very  good  garden,  and  surrounded  bj 
fields  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.    On  both,  money  has  beat 
laid  out  unsparingly,  and  judiciously.     The  German  Octaa  is 
distant  two  miles  from  this  place — Orrock,  formerly  Colp- 
na — The  property  of  John  Orrock,  Esq.  acommodiom  mo* 
dern  house,  with  excellent  oflices,  in  the  midst  of  a  £urm 
of  about  120  English  acres,    at  present  possessed  by  Mr. 
James  Gordon,  one  of  the  best  farmei*s  in  the  county.-— 
jPmmnide — A    neat   commodious    house,     the   property   of 
Charles  Davidson,  Esq.  whose  estate  borders  on  the  tontli 
with  the    German   Ocean. — EggU — The    property   of   Jk» 
EoRDYCE,  of  Culsh,  ill  the  same  circumstances  with  Dnun- 
side,  and  with  the  grounds  attached   to  it,  rented  by  mo- 
ther  excellent   farmer,    Mr.  John  Lvmsden. — Blairiom  aad 
HopsJiiU — The  property  of  John  Walker,  Esq.  who  baf  aoi 
as  yet  built  a  house  upon  the  former,  but  resides  upon  tlie 
latter.     At  a  greater  distance  fr^tpthe  sea,  and  in  tlie  hiUy 
parts  of  the  parish,  are  situated  ylr(/o,  the  property  of  JoBV 
Dingwall,  Es(|.  which  has  been  much  improved  by  him;  and 
SmiddylwrK,  the  property  of  Pat.  Irvine,  Esq.  of  Inveramay. 
1-OVERAiM. — The  principal  resident  proprietor,  Andrew 
KoHERTbON,  Esq.  has  an  excellent  and  commodious  house  at 
1  overall,  where,  by  steady  perseverance,  he  has  been  pret- 
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ty  nccessful  in  raising  trees,  which  is  generally  done  with 
gitit  difficulty  on  the  coast  of  Bclhelvie. — Tiilerm^ — ^The  resi- 
<teicc  of  John  Chalmers  Hunter,  Es<j.  A  plain  but  com- 
"wdious  house,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea,  and  where 
trees  have  been  raised  with  less  difficulty. 

LOGIE  BUCriAN.— ^McAwncoy— The  property  of  Thos. 

^cban,  Esq.  in  whose  family  this  property  has  continued 

for  many  centuries ;  an  excellent  and  spacious  house  on  the 

**th   bank  of  the  Ythan,  well  wooded,  and  with  a  com- 

**nding  prospect. — Kaniiitfstown,  the  property  of  Arthur 

•"WfowALL,  Esq.  and  Watridgeumr,   the  property  of  Thomas 

'^cs^  Esq.  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea,  are  modem 

■'^■■ci,  in  situations  somewhat  exposed,  but  surrounded  by 

"*W»,  which  have  been  well  cultivated. 

Ellon.-— The  Honble.  Willi.\m  Gordon,  inherits  from 
***  'C^her,  the  late  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  spacious  mansioa 
^^Jkm  House,  sometimes  called  £/^  Castic,  with  a  consi- 
^''^ble  estate  attached  to  it.     But  he  does  not  reside  at  this 
^e,  which  from  elegance  of  architecture,  pleasantness  of 
ition,  and  the  fertility  of  the  adjoining  lands,  has  many 
rtions. — Esslemont — The  excellent  house  of  George  Gor- 
Esq.  is  well  situated,  has  abundance  of  wood,  and  a  ya- 
"^fcle  property  attached  to  its  manor. — Amage — Belonging 
^    ^OHN   Leith   Ross,  Esq.      An  old  house,  on  which,  till 
^^ly,    no    proprietor   has    resided  for  many  years;    and 
:ick,   the  property  of  John  Robert  Flllerton  Udnt, 
[.  of  Udny  and  Dudwick,  shew  that  the  residence  of  a 
>rietor  is  intimately  connected  with  the  state  of  his  manor. 
^umerhail — The  property  of  John  Turner,  Esq.  is  chiefly 
>inguished  from  the  age  and  strength  of  the  dry  stone 
^^^lls  by  which  the  persona]  farm  has  been  for  nearly  a  cen- 
"^•^  inclosed. 

"lARVES. — The  only  resident  Heritor  in  this  parish  is 

A  LEX' 


CRUDEN. — AuchUuchricst  a  commotliouj*  house,  tlie  proper* 
ty  of  Geo.  Gordon,  Esq.  with  a  small  patch  of  wood  ;  and 
Auquhamcy,  Colin  Gillies,  Esq.  M-hich  he  has  greatly  im- 
proved. 

SLAINS. — Gordon  Lodge,  the  properly  of  General  Gor- 
don, of  Pitlurg,  the  male  represi'iitative  of  the  aiu  icnt  fa- 
mily of  Gordon,  a  commodions  house,  attached  to  a  property 
which  has  been  much  improred  by  its  owner  and  his  tenants. 

STRICHEN. — A  very  good  house  on  the  principal  estate 
of  that  parish,  belonging  to  Alex.  Eraser,  Esq.  well  wooded, 
with  fertile  fields. 

CRIMOND. — LogU,  the  property  of  Lieut.-Coloncl  Al£x. 
Tower,  Member  for  Ben^ick  in  the  last  Parliament.  A 
commodious  house,  in  a  low  situation,  attached  to  a  farm 
which  was  lately  well  cultivated  by  Mr.  James  Gordoic. — 
Broadland,  the  residence  of  Alex.  Harvey,  Esq.  fA  very 
good  house,  attached  to  a  farm,  which  the  proprietor  has  im- 
proved, and  part  of  which  he  has  let  to  great  advanta'ge.  An 
excellent  garden,  and  fine  thriving  wood,  notwithstanding 
many  obstructions,  distinguish  this  place.  In  its  neighbour- 
hood are  the  finest  downs  in  the  island. — JIaddo — Jambs 
Laing,  Rsq,  A  commodions  hon<;e,  with  a  good  farm,  well 
cultivated  by  a  brother  of  the  proprietor's. 

LONIMAY. — Caimcss — An  ele«rant  and  spacious  modem 
building,  the  property  of  Thomas  Gordon,  J'sq,  of  Buth- 
law,  with  abundance  of  \\i)od,  and  surrounded  bv  fertile 
fields.  Though  its  situation,  within  a  mile  of  the  C^erman  Sea, 
is  not  equal  to  that  i>f  some  houses  in  the  interior  parts  of  A* 
bcrdeenshire,  yet  Cairne*;'*  is,  no  doubt,  both  the  largest  and 
best  house  belonging  to  any  private  gentleman  in  the  county. 
— Crimanmngatc — A  commodious  house,  belonging  to  Pa- 
trick MiLNT,  Esq.  attaclu'd  to  a  personal  farm  in  very  high 
order,  and  inclosed  uith  excellent  stone  walN.  It  is  sur- 
rounded 
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roonded  by  abundance  of  wood ;  and  it  may  be  noticed,  that 
in  improving  its  soil,  besides  the  dung  of  the  farm,  and  shel- 
l/sand from  the  sea,  above  70,000  sea  dogs  hare  been  used 
is  manure. — Craigellie — William  Siiand,  Esq.  An  old  house, 
well  wooded. 

RATIIEN. — Momiond  House,  lately  Cortes — A  new  edi- 
fice, the  property  of  John  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Caimbulg. — 
AMchiries,  the  property  of  his  brother  Charles  Gordon.  These 
bases  arc  attached  to  two  valuable  properties,  that  have  been 
lately  purchased  from  the  former  proprietors.  On  Auchiries, 
though  near  the  sea,  is  a  den  of  thriving  wood,  equal  to  any 
io  the  most  inland  parts  of  the  county. 

TYRIE — Boyndlie,  belonging  to  George  Peter  Irvine, 
£sq.  A  neat  small  house  ;  and  Upper  Boj/ndlie,  belonging  to 
John  Forbes,  Esq.  in  a  more  inland  situation. 

PITSLIGO. — The  principal  estate  in  this  parish  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  William  Forbes,  Baronet.  His  late  father,  one 
of  the  best  characters  in  the  island,  and  whose  memory  will 
loog  be  revered  in  this  county,  expended  very  conside- 
^k  sums  of  money  in  adorning  his  house,  and  improving 
htt  property.     The  old  castle  is  not  now  inhabited. 

ABERDOUR. — Pcnnan  Lodge — Belonging  to  the  Hon. 
" 'I-Uam  Gordon,  is  fmely  situated ;  and  Aberdour  House, 
Wonging  to  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Aberdour,  is  commodious,  and 
the  fann  well  cultivated.  ^ 

The  Houses  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  the  parish  of  Old 
-"lachar,  or  Old  Aberdeen,  have  been  purposely  delayed  till 
^  last,  because  this  extensive  parish,  which  surrounds  the 
^*'y  of  Aberdeen,  reaches  nearly  six  milc»«  on  both  sides  of  the 
^0*  and  nearly  three  miles  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Dec, 
^*^ich  is  here  the  boundary  with  Kincardineshire.  On  the 
'^^rth  or  left  bank  of  the  Don  are 
^idHrfieiJ,  the  property  of  Miss  Fraseh.     A  spacious  and 


commodious  house,  in  a  commanding  situation,  with  a  good! 
gard«n>  abundance  of  wood,  attached  to  a  valuable  estate  ; 
on  a  part  of  which  are  cottages,  with  excellent  gardens,  l>e» 
longing  to  three  gentlemen  in  Aberdeen,  in  most  inTittng  si- 
tuations. One  of  them,  belonging  to  the  late  Provost  Lrrs, 
is  perhaps  the  finest  cottage  in  the  island. — Scotsimvn — ^Thc 
propertyof  Alexr.  MoiR.,  Esq.  Shcrift- Depute  of  the  comi- 
ty. An  excellent  modern  house,  finely  wooded,  with  a  good 
garden,  and  both  avenues  and  fields  very  well  laid  out,  where 
not  many  years  ago  a  large  peat  moss  was  situated.  No  where 
in  the  county  has  more  industry  been  exerted,  more  taste 
displayed,  nor  money  more  liberally  or  judiciously  laid  out, 
than  in  reclaiming  this  moss,  and  in  building  and  ornament- 
ing this  house,  and  improving  the  fields  in  its  neighbour- 
hood.— Grandholm — A  spacious  and  commodious  mansion,  be- 
longing to  John  Paton,  Esq.  well  wooded,  and  in  a  fine  si- 
tuation, close  by  the  Don,  and  surrounded  by  a  vahiable 
landed  estate. — On  the  south  bank  of  the  Don  is  Seaton,  the 
property  of  James  Forbes,  Esq.  (who  has  also  several  other 
estates  in  this  parish)  an  excellent  edifice,  situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful meadow,  finely  wooded,  with  an  extensive  garden,  and 
a  valuable  estate,  let  at  a  high  rent  to  a  number  of  small, 
but  industrious  farmers. — Woodiidc — Patrick  Kilcour,  Esq. 
the  proprietor  of  other  two  contiguous  properties.  A  com* 
modious  hoiye,  with  ofnces,  in  a  castellated  form,  on  a  good 
situation,  well  wooded,  and  surrounded  bv  200  acres  of  land. 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. — Grave — ^James  Li.msden,  Esi|* 
A  neat  house,  with  good  garden,  and  thriving  wood,  in  an 
inviting  situation. — Tanfield,  Alexr.  Sh.wd,  Esq,  A  neat 
modem  house ;  and  another,  adjoining  to  it,  belongs  to  Ro- 
BfRT  Garden,  Esq.  with  a  very  good  garden,  both  in  a 
commanding  situation. —  Hilton — Sir  William  Johnstoh, 
Baronet.      A  commodious  old  house,    with  abundance  of 

wood^ 
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wood,  and  lands  of  a  thin  soil,  but  in  general  well  cultivated. 
AAgrwe — Major  Daniel  Mitchell.     A  neat  and  comniodi- 
OQs house,  with  a  good  garden,  in  the  midst  of  a  few  well 
cultiTated  fields. — Buthybank — Mr.   Annand.       A    spacious 
boQie,  with  a  fine  prospect,  an  excellent  garden,  and  thriving 
treei. — Barybank — Right  Rev.  Bishop  Skinner.      A  com- 
modioos  house,  surrounded  with  wood,  and  a  fine  garden. — 
Stm^ank — Heirs  of  Maj.  Mercer.  A  good  house,  in  an  invit- 
iag  situation,  and  land  in  high  order. — Benyden — Mr.  Le«- 
UL   A  very  good  house,  with  thriving  wood,  laid  out  witii 
greattaste,  and  well  cultivated. — Powis — Hugh  Leslie,  Esq. 
An  elegant  modern  bouse,  attached  to  a  valuable  property, 
^th  ground  laid  out  with  taste,  and  highly  improved. — Foun- 
^«Wafl — Mr.   Professor  Copland.      A  conmiodious   house, 
^  tome  fine  trees,  a  neat  garden,  lands  well  cultivated,  and 
^iluable  stone  quarry. — Westfield — An  elegant  modern  house;' 
with  thriving  shrubbery,    and  an  excellent  garden. — New- 
'^'^^WoLiAM  DuGuio,  Esq.     A  good  modern  house,  with 
*  ring  fence,    and  land  well  cultivated. — Friendville — Tlie 
^v*  Dr.   Shirreps.      A  commodious   house   with  a  good 
S*Ktei,  and  some  young  plantations. — Broomhill — ^William 
^*ALD,  Esq.     A  convenient  house,  in  a  fme  situation,  with 
*^  trees. — Arthur  Seat  and  Puhiore, — Dr.  Dingwall  For- 
DTci.    Two   convenient   houses,    in  a  fine  situation,    ^ell 
^^ed,  near  the  banks  of  the  Dee. — Fenyhill — Lieutenant- 
^'^^el  Alexr.  Tower.      A  commodious  house,    to  which 
lf*>t  additions  are  making  by  Colonel  Tower,  who  is  also 
P*^rietor  of  Logic.     Adjoining  to  this  is  another  good  house, 
"^longing  to  his  brother,  Gsorqc  Tower,  Esq. — Rosebank — 
^rs.  DrcE.     A  neat  house,  with  a  good  garden,  and  shrub- 
^^  in  high  order. — BarkmiU — Mr.  Rait.     A  small  house, 
'^^b  neat  and    well   cultivated  garden. —     Clcrkseat — Mr. 
^^CK.    A  convenient  old  house,  with  some  good  land  an- 
*^xed  to  it,  and  a  neat  garden. — Lochead — ^Willwm  ^\j\^- 
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NETT,  Em].  anJ  Mr.  C'hevne.     Cotiunixlit'ui  houses,  or  )atid« 
reclaimed  fram  beiag  a  complete  morju  ubnut  SO  yean  sgo- 
— Cornltitl — Albx.  YoiiNtt,  E»(j.     An  excellent  houKi  with 
an  uncommonly  fine  ^nlen,  and  hoi  houses,  BuiroundAd  liy 
a  valuable  proptrrly. — fonriier/iill — Mr.  Black.     A  comnw- 
dious  old  hunse,  in  an  elcf  atetl  Mtudtiot),  uiul  wtll  woaikiL — •■ 
In  iu  neighbourbiKxl,  u  Uf  at  house,  belonipng  to  Or.  HamiL'tv 
T«N.     A  fine  retreat  lor  a  philnw^her. — Burtmdt — Alexil' 
DuTHiE,  V^q.     A  comiuodiouR  houi*.     The  «aaie  of  Raih" 
ricKton  belongs  to  its  pniprieLor. — Racden — Geunue  Moke,! 
Esq.     All  excellent  house,  well  wooded,  vi\l\i  a  fine  gardw^ 
and    valuable    property. — Maeiiricht — Jou.i    Leitii    Ros^j 
£«q.  orAmage.     A  plain  but  coitiforiible  house,  attaclwd* 
lo  tlie  property  of  some  adjacent  fielJe. — ^ringfidd — \fM 
GiRBo.N,  Esq.     A  good  modern  house,  and  an  excellent  gar-^ 
den. — Shedockiliy — A  pbin,  liut  comniodinus  hntue,  on  a  va- 
luable farm,  that  hm   been  highly  improved, — U'kilrmyitt     ' 
A  cnmmodioiis  liuose,  niih  a  guoil  garden,  ami  land*  former" 
ly  very  marehy,    now  well  cultivated. — Uealehead — Dr.  A>l 
RoaEN-noH,     A  commodioujt  house,  well  wooded,  wilhthui*" 
sharp  soil,  well  cultivated. — Ruhit/dU! — Jahei  .Skcxe.  ta^ni 
Advocate  in  Edinburgh.       A  very  old  house,    i 
gooil  trees,  and  atlachnl   Iu  a  coiuiidemble   limdrd  a 
— Dm  qf  Ittiiiilino-—Dr.  Dainkt.     An  excellent  house, 
fme  hanging  ganjeiu,  and  an  obserraiury  ;  much  tuW  dj 
played  in  ornamenting  ihii  villa,   and  the  adjacent  fieMa^- 
Sutnmerhill — AtExit.  Davidhos,  I^w|.      A  very  coinmi 
old  bouw,  in  a  comnisniling  situation. — I'Ula  I-'ntnca — Mim^ 
Peacock.     A  neat  rural  nnreat,  in  a  plea^ant  Rituaiion.— ^ 
Beb/idav — Alexk.  Dtutiu,  Eai|.     A  spacious  modem  houses 
witii  an  excellent  gardeu,  and  field  in  high  order. — Lem^'  * 
head — JoHM  TuoK»oN,  i^.     A  neat  villa,  to  which 
tioiu  are  now  nuking. — Cherryvale- — Mr.  ^KtmsaH,     A 
hwxiK,  in  aplcuaut  lew   «ituatien,  with  a  good    gftrduk 
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«CCT.  II.— FARM  ROUSES,    OFFICES,   AND  REPAIRS. 

It  iiirkh  particular  pleasure,  that  the  Reporter  can  state, 
tltttdiere  is  in  this  respect  a  very  great  and  general  improve- 
acatinthe  county  of  Aberdeen,  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
YctBBch  still  remains  to  be  done  by  individuals;  and  even 
naltentioa  must  be  made  in  the  law,  before  the  Farmers' 
nMMi^  and  Offices,  can,  in  many  estates,  be  kept  in  pro- 
perrepair. 

TiU  irithin  the  period  just  mentioned,  their  condition  was 
wy  bad.    None  of  the  common  farmers'  houses  were  built 
^nthitoiie  and  lime  ;  and  comparatively,  a  small  proportion 
^*it  built  with  stone  and  clay ;  they  were  generally  built 
sboilfoar  or  five  feet  high,  either  with  stone  and  clay,  or 
^itk  lUmM  filled  with  earth,  instead  of  wrought  clay,  and 
^IK  or  two  feet  of  turf,  (provinciallyyi»»/^  placed  above  the 
*^0iMioftheside  walls,  and  the  gabels  built  of  the  samepe- 
'i^bioif  aaterials.     Tlie  couples,  or  supporters  of  the  roof, 
^*M  bajit  in  the  wall,  the  feet  of  them  about  a  yard  above 
^  loiiace  of  the  ground.     Strong  spars,  called  run-joists, 
^^  laid  along  side  of  the  roof,  and  a  number  of  small  spars 
^  top-pieces,  of  fir  wood,  called  walling,  across  these,  from 
^  top  of  the  roof  to  the  turf  walls.     Above  all  these  thinly 
P^  turf,  made  by  the  breast  plough,  (provincially,  divots, 
^'^  ^  tkeflauglUer  spade)  were  laid  on  like  tiles,  but  covering 
*^  other  very  closely  ;  and  a  thin  coat  of  straw,  or  thatch, 
^  on  by  straw  ropes,   and  pinned  to  the  top  of  the  turf 
^  by  wooden  pins,  was  put  on  every  two  years.     Two  or 
^*^  anall  panes  of  glass  in  the  top,  and  two  wooden  leaves 
^  the  lower  part  of  a  small  window  frame,  were  in  each 
^P^'taient  of  the  farmer's  house,  which  usually  consisted  of 
three  divisions,  all  on  the  ground  floor,  and  without  either 
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any  ceiling  or  upper-storey  for  ihe  mosC  pa^^  The  fanner 
and  hU  scrranu  ale  in  the  kittbcn,  or  place  in  which  the  firs 
was  kindltd.  The  master  comnioalv  «at  uii  a  kiiul  of  wooclea 
sofa,  called  a  long  leni ;  from  the  buck  of  wliiLh  »  dr»t  or 
board  of  wood,  ihree  feet  long  and  one  foot  broad,  fixed  by  > 
hiitgr,  wai  let  dowost  tlictiinc  of  meals,  to  supply  theplac* 
of  a  Ukble.  At  other  timea  ii  was  fixed  to  the  back  oS  tJw 
•ofo  by  a  wooden  tneck,  to  keep  it  from  falling  dowa.  Ob- 
p-dflicular  occasions,  a  fire  was  kindled  io  the  other  end  oT 
(he  house,  and  a  small  table,  made  of  Scotch  fir,  and  a  ivw  • 
chairs  of  the  same  kind  of  wood,  or  sometimes  ofaih,  witb 
always  one,  and  ■oraetimes  two  bedsteadi,  constilated  dw 
furniture  of  this  room.  A  few  stones,  laid  on  the  pMad' 
nilh  clay  and  sand,  and  a  lai^o  thin  stunu  sut  up  bcfbiV' 
these,  alM)  constituted  the  hcnrlh  or  fire  place,  and  a  hote  JM 
(he  roof,  containing  a  wooden  boK  of  four  sides,  fixed  to  Um 
divots  and  roofing,  but  open  at  both  endi,  conMituud  tW 
chimney,  and  was  calU-d  the  Inmb.  Tlie  middle  diriMon  wis 
u»ed  as  a  cellar,  both  for  milk  and  ate  ;  and  alto  u  it  bad- 
room  for  the  children.  The  bams  stables,  and  byra*  wcfv 
generally  built  of  dry  stone,  with  loose  earth  pound  inio  Um 
heart  of  the  wall,  for  the  first  three  feet  above  gnmod  ;  SoA 
above  these  t>tone«  tit-n  or  three  feet  of  feal,  oi  tarf,  wets 
placed,  with  the  tame  kind  of  roof  uiih  that  of  tlw_ 
iHtuMit,  but  commonly  of  weaker  tirobrn,  attd 
li»ht  except  what  came  from  the  door.  The 
Iheic  hou^ei  were  all  so  bad,  was,  that  titc  farmer,  oil' 
the  picmi*ci>,  at  the  cspiralioa  of  his  leui>e,  or  on  brtug^' 
cd  lo  remove,  where  he  hwt  uo  lease,  wai  alluwod 
for  the  \:aU»  of  either  tii*  farm-kotuc,  or  officf-lwrni*.  HtioA 
a  nriian  value  of  wooil  allordcd  by  the  proprietor,  on  what  wM 
railed  a  dead  imtmory :  and  on  the  houses,  of  h  hich  th«  pr*- 
prictor  Ihw  hsu!  a  part,  he  w»  entitled  to  got  a  mclwmw*.  if 


\itt  itad  inoenlory  of  the  proprietor.  But  he  got  no  allowance 
iriaitief  for  his  hoasea,  unless  it  was  e.rpivtied  in  writing  in 
hii  iewe,  or  otherwise,  that  he  should  have  the  value  of  his 
XMi  on  his  removal ;  atiH  the  landholder's  dead  itmmtoiy  wns 
tin)t  re ry  trifling.  It  very  seldom  3mouatt.-d  to  onr-fourih, 
uui  orten  to  less  than  one-aixth  pan  of  a  year's  rent  of  the 
brm.  In  this  situation  it  ivas  impossible  that  there  should  be 
(Dod,  or  even  decent  farm  houses ;  and  slill  more,  that  the 
tAm  should  be  either  good  at  first,  or  kept  in  repair,  espe- 
>»lly  lonrd  the  end  of  the  lease. 

About  iO  years  ago,  some  of  the  more  enlightened  pro* 
piMan  began  to  give  their  tenants  some  encouragement  to 
MdjfcwW^rm  houMt;  but  it  was  not  till  they  were  com- 
ptUed  by  tlie  misfortunes,  which  befel  the  native  farmers, 

>>  any  indulgence  of  this  kind  became  general.  After  the 
I  of  1782,  which  was  so  fatal  to  many  of 
,  it  became  a  matter  of  consei{uence  to  the 
Htn  to  get  a  few  fanners  from  the  southern  counties, 
lo  lend,  by  their  eximiple,  a  more  improved  system  of  hui- 
t^ry;  by  which,  owingtu  a  mixture  of  tnrnips,  and  smm 
r»»«ei,  with  the  white,  or  corn  crops,  the  farmer  might  not 
^'•0  much  ilepcndant  on  the  latter.  Before  these  farmer) 
""lid  agire  to  leave  their  own  country,  it  was  necessary  t 
<•"»  them  not  only  reasonable,  and  even  favourable  bir-  ; 
I**  of  tlieir  farms,  but  also  good  farm-houaes.  A  few  of 
''"nore  enlightened  and  liberal-minded  proprietors,  accor- 
""•gljgave  encouragement  in  this  way,  some  allowing  a  I 
y^t  rent,  and  some  a  stipulated  sum  of  money,  which  ex' 
^*A^  a  year's  rent,  in  addition  lo  the  old  trilling  dead  iit- 
"■■oijF.  The  native  farmerv  of  the  county  looked  with  dis- 
**t*factioB,  anil  demanded  the  same  kind  of  encouragement, 
"'tlttBit,  daaired,  tliaton  their  removal,  ihay  kbould  be  paid 


Iw  any  indulgi 

^^I^M  Unants, 
^^^'■*H»He»  to  g 


e  anil  lime,  or  «tone  Uid c|ig^ 

:i  and  also  for  wood,  ilatei.  tilflm| 

V  from  9  to  IS  in^ 

These  rparanable  demands  were. 

niih;  and,    lit  some  casci,    ilift 

huidlord.'i  generously  came  forivartl  and  oflered  these  cnixta-* 

ragemenuas  far  as  was  in  their  power.     For  such  of  tbem  as. 

possess  entailed  tstaiti,  are  not,  by  the  existing  laws,  abte  (a« 

give  in  this  way,  what  encouragement  or  accommodatiogu, 

they  would  otherwise  chearful I y  give  to  their  tenants 

At  present  many  of  the  landed  proprietors  allow  a  year's, 
rent  for  building  farm-houses  or  odices  ;  others  allow  a  larger. 
1  for  these  purposes ;  but  many  deduct  nothing  out  cfi 
their  rental,  and  only  pa-mit  ibe  farmer  to  lay  out  hia  otHK. 
ftumeg  io  *  catain  ttipalated  extent  in  buildinK  and  rcpamng, 
his  houscK,  obliging  themselves  to  allota  that  mm  on  his  re- 
moval, if  ihe  houses  are  north  as  much  at  that  period,  and 
the  farmer  must  lose  whatever  sum  more  than  tli 
he  may  choose  lo  expend.  It  seldom  happens  thai  thia  al>, 
low^nce  ix  suHicicnt ;  but  the  farmers  are  duw 
K  much  belter  than  their  former  condition,  and  are  so  uasl^i 

ble  of  the  adnmiage  and  comfori  which  ariu-s  from  j icia 

ing  good  houses,  that  tbey  are  u-iliing  to  lose  a  proportion  oC 
their  value,  on  account  of  their  great  additional 


On  the  subject  of  Farmers'  Housex,  the  following  obwrTft>. 
tions,  made  by  Dr.  A.-iDEiiso.f,  in  the  original  Report  aC 
1704.  are  highly  dc«rrving  of  attention. 

"  One  of  the  greBlest  inconveuitucc^  to  which  the  tenmm, 
"  in  Scotland  are  at  preseut  subjectcil,  is  wliat  regards  fanim 
'■  houMs.  The  houses  for  the  most  part,  arc  very  poor.. 
"  and  many  proprietors  tJirow  too  great  a  burden  on  tlio  tc-. 
"  nani£.     Thia  is  highly  impolitic.      Nothing  CMitribvtM, 


^  molt  to  the  content  and  conveniency  of  a  fanner,  than  good 
'^and  well  disposed  buildings.  It  elevates  his  mind,  gives 
"  lum  spirit  to  pursue  his  operations  with  alacrity^  and  con- 
"tributes  in  many  instances  to  augment  his  profits.  On 
"  these  accounts  he  ought  to  have  them  (and  indeed  I  never 
**  yet  saw  a  thriving  tenant  who  had  not  good  houses.)  But 
"oB  no  account  should  he  be  induced  to  expend  that  stock 

*  upon  building  houses,  which  should  be  employed  m  extend- 
^iiighis  own  proper  business.     It  ought  always  to  be  done 

*  by  the  landlord  ;  and  in  general  a  good  set  of  houses  upon 
*'t&nn,  will  bring  him  much  greater  additional  rent  than 

*  the  interest  of  the  money  expended  upon  them.     If,  then, 
*»6rmer,  possessing  a  farm,  or  bargaining  for  one,  wishes 

*  to  have  houses,  these  should  be  built  by  the  landlord  in  a 
"  good  substantial  manner,  on  a  plan  suggested,  or  at  least 
"approved  of  by  the  tenant,  the  tenant  furnishing  carriages, 
"and paying  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  for  the  money  so  ex- 
panded ;  becoming  bound  to  uphold  the  houses  in  good  re- 
pair daring  the  currency  of  the  lease,  and  to  deliver  houses 
to  the  landlord  to  the  value  at  least  of  the  money  expend- 
^ ;  taking  the  tenant  bound  likewise  to  pay  along  with 
Ui  rent  annually  the  premium  of  insurance  for  the  va- 
he  of  the  bouses  against  losses  by  fire.     Any  other  restric- 
tioDt  are  unnecessary  even  in  this  case,  than  those  above 
specified,  respecting  the  last  years  of  the  lease."     "  No- 
Ihbg  will  prove  such  an  allurement  as  good  bniklings;  and 

"kog  leases  on  equitable  terms.  And  as  many  gentlemen 
m  East  Lothian,  and  other  southern  districts,  intoxicated 
^ith  the  prospects  that  open,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
unprovements  that  have  there  taken  place,  refuse  to  grant 

"  leases  but  on  very  hard  terms,  they  have  disgusted  many 
<*f  the  best  farmers,  who,  by  proper  encouragement,  might 

"  be  induced  to  go  to  Aberdeenshire,  where  they  would  soon 
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"  ftnd  their  situaliun  tUtercit  much  Tor  the  better.  Of  all 
"  plans  that  coul<l  be  aug^cstetl  for  the  improvnneiit  of 
"county,  (his  would  bu  found  the  must ellicatnuii^" 

It  is  here  proper  to  observe,  that  since   1794,  when  Dr. 
Ahdenson  wrote  the  above  paragraph,  ivu  luve  got  damu* 
from  Burwicluhire,  Angus,  Meariis,  acid  other  louttiem  dia' 
tricts,  whiihave  taken  Earms  in  Aherdceiishiro,  and  many  of 
whom  havcsfaenn  evcctlciit  examples  in  agriculture,  aa  w( 
as  improvul  theiruvrti  capital ;  and  that  the  [lative  famms 
the  county,  in  caRsei]iiencc  of  their  example,  both  in 
good  houses,  and  in  raising  good  crops,  are  now  in  a  imic 
more  flouri><hing  situaiion,  than  they  were  previous  M  178i 
when  one   very  bad  season  compelled  thi^n 
wretched  Bysiem  of  husbandry.     But  we  still  want  very 
that  a  law  should  pass,  by  which  the  posseisors  of  entailed 
estates  may  be  empowered  to  bind  their  succcHSors,  in  regard 
tn  the  cxjience  of  farm-houses,  and  other  tiuildingi 
for  the  farmer,  an  fully  as  if  they  held  llieir  lands 
simple.     It  i.4  but  candid   to  add,  that  we,  in  aoin« 
want  farmers,  w  h<)  have  so  much  good  $en:«e,  as  to  set  dowB 
ibetr  olGces,  so  aa  to  form  three  aides  of  a  square,  with  b 
,  or  dung-yard  in  the  middle.     For  we  loo  often  we 
in  one  place,  the  byni  in  another,  and  the  stablcsi 
1  place,  quite  detached  from  each  uthtr,  wliile  the  dnug 
.is  washed  away  by  the  lains,  and  not  attendral  to  as  it  onght 
by  many  of  the  native  farmeta.     lu  short,  vt 
proper  dutribtuioa  of  fann-olhco,  in  consequence  of  ibrir  be- 
ing ncjitan  agreed  upon  between  the  laudluld  and  the 
previous  to  tbcir  bvio^-   built;  a  thing  iliat  thouUmtttr  As 
fm%illed. 

The  roUowing  description  of  a  farm  house  and 

Wester  Fintray,  (in  the  parish  of  Fiotray)  belon^ig  U  Gen. 

Skbhi,  £■(].  i>fSkcnp,  and  in  the  posacsgiouof  Mr.  RoassT 

Walkei^ 


AND   IBPAIBS.  l%$ 

Wauu,  a  natire  of  the  county  of  Angus  (who  was  for  nine 
ran  bailifIC  *or  farm-orerseer  to  the  late  Earl  of  Kin  tore,) 
williheir,  that  the  farmhouse  and  offices  arc  both  well  set 
down,  and  properly  distributed.     It  needs  only  to  be  men- 
tiooed,  that  the  proprietor^  beside  the  old  dead  inventory,  al- 
lowed L 1 50  in  money,  with  wood  from  his  own  forest  for 
nofing,  and  the  price  of  foreign  wood  for  doors  and  windows 
of  the  iarm  house.     Also  that  the  tenant  was  originally  bred 
thwue  carpenter,  by  which  means  the  whole  work  was  both 
plumed  and  executed  in  a  better  manner  than  it  would  proba- 
bly hare  otherwise  been.     The  total  advance  made  by  the 
proprietor  was  about  one  year  and  a  half  of  the  present  rent, 
«r  nearly  two  years  of  the  old  rent  of  the  farm.     The  lease  of 
^Iwififfni  was  for  S3  years,  with  two  rises  of  rent.     For  the 
fot  II  years  the  rent  was  L.130  ;  for  the  second  1 1  yean  is 
ul75;  and  for  the  last  11  years  will  be  L.215,  including 
^w  nine  of  some  meal   and  bear,  converted  at  the  fiar  pri- 
***•    Tbe  contents  of  it  arc  nearly  276  acres,  besides  89 
*cres  of  moor  reserved  by  the  proprietor  foi  planting. 
The  farmer's  house  consists  of  two  stories^nd  garrets.     It 

• 

V43  feet  in  length  by  21  in  breadth,  has  a  milk  cellar,  and 
^^  cellar,  like  the  sculleries  of  the  English  farm  houses, 
^joining  to  the  backwall,  and  communicating  with  the  low* 
^  storey ;  a  kitchen  and  brew-house,  30  feet  by  20  each, 
'^^•king  two  wings,  and  also  placed  at  the  back  of  the  faim- 
We;  60  feet  farther  back,  the  front  of  the  court  of  offices  is 
••Stated.  This  is  a  square,  or  rather  oblong  court,  1 30  feet 
*n  front,  and  120  feet  deep.  ThediHerent  offices  arc  16  feet 
^thin,  or  20  over  walls  in  width,*  and  from  12  to  13  feet 
"igh.  The  front  contains  an  apartment  for  theyorm  servants  on 
^  one  side,  and  a  house  for  holding  f€wm  utensils  on  the  o- 
tkcr,  each  20  feet  by  1 0.  Next  the  mens  house  is  an  arched  en- 
^  to  the  dung  yard  in  the  middle  of  the  court; — adjoining 
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to  ii,  and  in  the  middle  of  ibu  front  a 
between  the  farthest  uf  ihcm.  and  the  huusi.-  fur  uteuailB,  M 
a  fourth  can-khed,  with  an  arched  entry,  the  other*  betuf[ 
Bat,  and  having  long  stones  of  excellent  );raniie,  nine  feet 
long,  used  as  lintcU.  These  fill  np  ihe  space  that  i*  iu  tbe 
front,  and  within  the  line  of  the  two  wings.  The  whole  it 
floored  above  the  arches  ;  and  grain  lofts  arc  in  the  Kcaail 
■lorcy. 

The  west  wing  contains  ihejiirmer's  liable,  4G  by  !€>  afid 
a  common  stable,  1 2  fert  by  1 6.  Un  the  end  of  the  lau  h  I 
thrahmg  bum,  which  includes  the  machinery  ofarArvatey 
miU,  that  ii  driven  by  waur,  and  ihresheH  eight  built  iff  gram  at 
tmhnur.  This  ban  w  tiS  feci  ioaqoa  the  wtut  idiig,  uidcx* 
lands  5ti  Jed  uhmg  ike  batk  iff  ike  court.  Adjuiiiing  to  that 
end  of  tbe  barn,  are  sheds  for  young  cattle,  40  firet  in 
length  by  13  in  breadth,  there  being  no  wall  in  frtxil  txctpt 
)>tllarii  in  the  diviuuns.  A  byre  on  ibe  end  of  the  shed>  ex- 
tends along  the  remainder  of  the  back  part  of  the  court,  UDd 
the  whole  east  wing,  I'iU  feet  in  length,  is  filled  with  <mv 
bouseti  for  oxen,  cows,  and  calves,  except  an  apartment  Corm 
wright'stablc  andshup,  I B  feet  by  i;0.  These  arc  the  con^ 
tents  of  the  four  sides  of  the  court.  But  in  the  insida,  in' 
stead  of  making  the  -Jihole  a  duag  curl,  tlic  farmer  lioit  judici- 
ously cut  ofl  about  0nc-/oi(rM^a»/or  Mc  cuff/e.  and  hatcfTC^ 
ed  two  rows  of  tniall  sheds  opposite  to  the  large  onai;  sal 
w  hen  he  finds  the  dung  is  sulTicIcntly  treaded,  it  is  remwrf 
■nio  the  open  space  of  the  inner  court,  which  is  by  ihSm 
means  uoiouched  by  the  cattle. 

Besides  the  accommodation  by  the  hooses  of  thii  outirt,  »- 
nolher  row  ot  offices  stands  parallel  to  the  cast  wing,  and  M 
SO  feet  distance  from  it,  m  a*  to  allow  a  luaded  can 
to  the  stack-yud,  which  adjoins  the  bTCk-<u>urt 
loom  for  turnips  is  built  in  &  line  with  the  back 
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ikis  WW  a  large  cow-house  for  feeding  cattle  withturnipSy  17  i 
feet  broad  by  64  long-^  to  which  there  is  access  from  the 
store  room*  has  a  division  ior  the  servants  to  carry  the  tur- 
nips into  stone  troughs,  into  which  water  can  be  introduced 
It  pleasure ;  and  is  one  of  the  best  models  of  a  house  for 
feeding  cattle  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  end  of  it  are  other 
tiro  cow-houses  (provincial ly  named  lyres)  for  more  black 
cattle ;  and  adjoining  are  three  poultry  houses,  one  for  ^i:esit 
and  ducks,  one  for  hens,  and  one  for  turkeys,  of  which  Mrs. 
Walker  breeds  a  considerable  number. 

This  description  will  shew,  that  the  farmers  of  this  county 
not  only  have  better  farm  houses  and  offices  thai^ormerly,  but 
alio  that  in  a  county  in  which  cattle  are  reared  in  great  num- 
bers, and  turnips  are  nonr  raised  for  feeding  them,  a  great  deal 
•f  more  accommodation  is  requisite  than  is  necessary  in  the 
corn-raising  counties  of  Scotland. 

In  large  farms,  where  turnip  fields  are  at  a  considerable 
^stance- from  the  farmer's  offices,  it  is  very  expensive  to  car- 
ry the  turnips  first  to  the  cattle,  and  then  tocait  the  dung  of 
the  cattle  to  the  field.  To  remedy  this,  Mr.  Walker  has 
lately  built  a  cow-house,  60  feet  long  by  17  broad,  and  two 
wings  or  small  byres,  as  they  are  called,  32  by  17  feet,  for 
feeding  pait  of  his  cattle  on  the  turnips,  which  are  raised  at 
half  a  mile's  distance  from  the  farm -steading.  A  large  ave- 
nae  leads  from  it  tothese  feeding  houses ;  and  eight  fields  are 
10  near  to  them,  that  the  turnips  can  be  carted  at  a  very 
imall  ex  pence,  and  in  all  seasons.  This  will  soon  pay  what 
is  expended  on  building  the  houses. 

All  these  offices  of  Mr.  Walker's  are  stob-thatched  at 
present,  i.  e.  are  covered  with  a  coat  of  straw,  a  foot  thick, 
fixed  to  the  roof.  But  he  much  regrets  that  he  did  not  slate 
Ihem  at  first ;  and  he  may  still  be  induced  to  slate  the  whole, 
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cimring  o 
exhausted. 

He  ban.  however,  lately  slated  a  kiln-bBm,  which  he  haa 
built  near  to  the  west  wing  of  hts  court  of  offices.  Thu 
a  fp-anary  and  a  loft  in  one  end,  and  an  iron*plUed 
kiln  in  the  other,  which  dries  four  bolU,  or  three  quartrn  of 
corn  at  a  time.  It  is  Tcry  complete  of  its  kind,  and  cnU  mr- 
buveL.1^0.  And  the  farm-house,  and  whole  olTiccs  ctniM 
Rot  now  be  built  for  I_1000.  The  only  thine;  wanting  is  • 
slate  roof  to  the  squaic  i^ourt  of  offices,  and  this  may  intta*- 
time  be  npplicd. 


These  were  formerly  liuilt  with  dry  stones,  filled  i 
taith  for  three  feet,  and  i  he  rest  of  the  Eide  walU  and  g«bela 
with  feal  or  turf,  like  the  farmer's  offices.  Sometimes  tbey 
were  built  with  torf  entirely,  and  were  very  mean  ami  ui^ 
coiufortable  dwellings.  The  ReixirtiT  reroembera  to  haTo 
Ken  the  cottager  and  his  family  in  the  one  end,  and  a  cow  in 
th<  other  end  of  some  of  the  meaner  cottages.  Thvy  atv 
BOW  generally  built  with  stone  and  cla_}' ;  and  anificers,  or 
Uu!  better  ton  of  cottagers,  have  tlic  wnlls  of  ibeir  hooMs 
Sleeked  with  lime.  They  arc  gcnrmlly  from  1 1  to  13  JeH 
wide  within  walls  (12  feet  b  most  u-^ual}  and  from  2i  to  SS 
long,  having  always  two  diTisioni,  ornliat  ilicy  call  atmitamd 
m  ioi,  the  one  for  a  fire-place,  triih  a  b<^^d  fur  Mmc  of  tho 
children,  if  there  be  aevcral  of  them ;  the  other  for  »  pnm 
and  a  bedstEod,  somelimei  two  bediileads,  one  fur  the  fatber 
aud  mother,  and  the  other  fur  such  of  the  children  u  arc 
young.    These  cotUget  hare  generally  nu  ceiling  »bDvc,  and 
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only  an  earthen  floor  below ;  but  a  fire  is  sometimes  kindled 
in  both  ends,  when  any  of  the  family  is  sickly.     They  are 
thatched  with  straw  once  in  two  years,    like  the  fanner's 
offices  formerly ;  have  generally  two  windows,  about  2  feet 
by  18  inches,  containing  four  panes  of  glass.     But  some  of 
them  hare  three  or  four  windows,  and  are  ceiled  above  in  the 
one  end,  either  with  the  thin  backs  of  deals,  or  with  a  coarse 
cosU  of  plaister.     They  cost  from  L.8  to  L.10  for  the  inferior 
kind,  and  from  L.10  to  L.20  for  tradesmen's  houses.     And 
•uice  the  late  great  rise  in  the  price  of  wood,  and  reward  of 
laboar,  they  now  sometimes  expend  from  L.25  to  L.4-0  on  the 
houses  of  artificers.     Though  they  do  not  look  so  well  as  the 
cottages  in  the  Lothians,  yet  having  the  advantage  of  two 
apartments,  no  cottager  in  Aberdeenshire  would  choose  to  be 
coofined  to  one ;  and  indeed,  when  the  children  are  grown 
iq>,  or  any  of  the  family  sickly,  one  apartment  is  by  no  means 
conveiuent      The  cottages  are  seldom  rented,  but  belong  to 
the  cottager,  who  pays  a  ground-rent  for  his  cottage  and 
JtaiJ-yard,*  if  he  have  no  croft  (firom  5  to  10  shillings  for  the 
most  part)     This  holds  good  of  cottages  in  the  country ;  but 
in  the  burghs  of  Kintore  and  Inverury,  as  well  as  in  the  towns 
of  Peterhead,  Huntly,  and  Oldmcldrum,  and  in  several  other 
villages,  they  are  rented,  but  their  rent  is  extremely  various. 
A  number  of  villages  have  been  built  within  these  30  year^ 
and  two  of  them  belong  to  James  Ferguson,  Esq.  of  Pitfour^ 
Member  for  the  county,  who  has  paid  particular  attention  tii 
the  best  plans  of  cottages.     It  needs  only  to  be  added,  that 
the  great  rise  on  the  price  of  wood,  joined  to  the  cheapness 
and  excellent  quality  of  granite  in  this  county,  htus  occasion- 
ad  those  plans  of  cottages  and  farm-ofiices  which  had  pavilion 

roofs 

*  A  kail  yard  it  a  mall  iiiclosure  of  a  few  falls  of  ground  for  plant* 
iop  colewortii  or  raiting  garden  rootu 
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aoSti  to  be  less  eligible  now  than  they  vi 


wood  is  above  si 
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for  nh'rcli  it  was  sold  thirl 


jeaTS&tio,  from  ibe  forest  of  the  laniled  pniprictur  ;  snd  ma-  ' 
■on  work,  though  dear,  has  not  risen  in  the  sanie  proportioi^ 
and  5'el  in  more  durable. 

After  thus  staling  ihi-  f.icE,  ihc  lollnwing  remarks  are  nit^ 
milted  tn  the  Judgment  of  ihe  reader,  on  a  subject  which  tt* 
fecli  a  very  numerous,  and  generally  induairious  class  of  !>■ 
bourcrs. 

£xcq>ting  coUages  for  those  married  servants  who  ara  st>' 
tached  to  a  farm,  and  for  a  few  day  labourers,  whti  get  oott* 
■tint  employment  from  the  farmer,  neat  villa^s,  which  cOO-' 
tain  from  100  to  50O  inhabitants,  are,  in  many  resjiecU,  pn-^ 
Icrable  to  cottages,  which  an  scattered  oter  tlie  country  ia' ' 
all  directions.  Where  great  division  of  Iftbour  ia  nec«M*r]r' 
in  certain nianufaclurca,  cities  and  j.oiiulous  towns  havep«-' 
caliar  advantages,  both  from  the  number  of  labourers  which 
they  eoniain  and  employ,  and  from  the  emulation  and  Cot 
petition  which  take  place  where  there  are  many  persou* 
the  lime  rank  and  occupation.  Such  perium;!  ou^hi  not  to  ra* 
tide  in  the  crnimr}-,  at  any  rate  ought  not  to  bold  their  I 
Afa  farmer.  Bui  fur  regular  day  bbourcrs,  ormurried  farm- 
aervant?,  cottages,  built  on  the  farm,  cannot  be  dispelled 
with.  And  where  ibe  division  of  labour  is  not  neccuary,  vt' 
where  ■  little  tmulalitm  or  eompttition  for  public  fuvonr  is  Vtt-- 
fil,  at  least  (uo  blacksmiths,  nto  pluugh-wiights,  or  hoasc* 
ear|(enlen,  and  two  sris  of  artificer'^  shops  in  avilla^.  art 
Ro«l  beneficial  to  the  country.  Pure  air,  simple  manners, 
artd  cheap  education,  fit  their  childien  fur  liemi;  awful  to  iba 
fiirmer,  who  Riidii  that  their  parents  also  are  generally  mora 
M  be  relied  on.  than  the  stranger  from  another  district,  or 
hireling  from  a  town,  w  bom  he  employs  to  cut  down  his  com 
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\n  larrest,  or  to  assist  him  occasionally  in  hoeing  turnips,  or 
in- hay-making. 

It  is,  however  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  cottagers 
^  day-labourers  should  be  lodged  in  houses  which  are  dry 
ind  comfortable.     Their  healthy  and  consequently  their  use- 
fiiioess,  depend,  in  no  small  degree,  on  this  ;  and  from  mo- 
tives of  policy  and  expediency,  as  well  as  of  humanity,  the 
toctages  of  the  peasants  in  Aberdeenshire  deserve  more  atten- 
^onthan  is  always  paid  to  them  by  either  the  p^oprieto^o^ 
^e  farmer.     And  the  best  and  simplest  remedy  which  the 
-Reporter  knows  for  this  defect,   is  to  allow  every  cottager 
ioration  for  the  stone  and  clay,  as  well  as  for  the  wood 
bis  cottage.      The  farmers  have  got   this  allowance  to 
\,  but  it  is  too  seldom  given  to  their  sub-tenants 
oottagers.     Indeed  the  same  allowance  ought  to  be  made 
11  disposed  and  substantially  executed  cottages,  as  for 
r  buildings,  by  both  the  proprietor  and  farmer. 
Perhaps  the  time  is  not  distant,    when  the  walls  of  the 
of  cottagers  will  be  built  with  limt;  and  when,  from 
durable  nature  of  our  granite,  they  will  not  require  to  be 
v«%>iiilt  huf  a  century.     At  present,  stone  and  clay  walls  are 
^1  that  can  be  generally  expected.     But  both  humanity  and 
food  policy  require  that  the  cottager's  habitation  should  be  at 
comfortable  and  desirable. 
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CHAPTER  IV\ 


MODE  OF  OCCUPATIOX 


SECT.  I.— SIZE  or  FARMS^     AND  CHARACTLR  OF   THE  FARMElt^. 

Size  qf  Farms, 

JL  HEEE  is  the  greatest  diversity  in  regard  to  the  sise  of  farmi 
in  this  county.  Not  to  mention  the  large  crofls»  from  6  to 
12  acres^  which  an  indolent  farmer  subsets  at  as  higli  a  rent 
as  possible,  in  order  to  lessen  both  his  own  rental  and  hit  la- 
bour (a  very  prevalent  error,  which  was  noticed  in  tlie  pre- 
liminary observations)  some  of  the  landholders  let  their  es- 
tates in  large  farms,  others  have  broken  them  down  into 
small  ones,  and  not  a  few  retain  them  in  their  former  dimen- 
aions^  without  regard  to  their  being  large  or  small ;  conse- 
quently they  are  given  on  the  same  estate  extremely  une- 
qual. Yet  the  practice  of  leuiug  larger  farms  than  formerly, 
is^  in  general,  gaining  ground.  In  the  Original  Report, 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Andekson,  this  diversity  in  the  size  of  farms 
is  treated  at  great  length ;  and  the  Writer  of  this  corrected 
Survey  fetis  it  his  duty  to  quote,  as  far  as  it  bears  on  the 
question,  all  that  Dr.  Anderson  has  said  on  this  important, 
and  keenly  agitated  subject 

"  There  is  not  perhaps  an  extensive  corn-county  on  the 
"  globe,  in  which  the  farms  are  in  general  so  small  as  in 
"  Ab«rdeenshira,  these  runnings  in  general^  from  two  pounds 

•'of 
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''  of  TtBtt  to  one  hundred ;  but  as  farms  of  this  last  size  are 
''  rare,  they  cannot,  at  an  average,  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty 
^  pounds.  As  this  district  is  by  no  means  in  that  state  of 
^  cultivation  which  admits  of  small  farms  being  managed  to 
*'  advantage,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  en- 
**  deavourto  trace  the  cause  of  this  peculiarity. 

**  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  farms  m  Aber- 
**  deenshire  were  of  much  greater  extent  than  they  are  at 
''present,  and  from  many  incidental  circumstances  that  oc- 
"curredtome  during  my  residence  in  that  county,  it  seems 
*  evident  to  me,  that  farmers  were  then  in  general  a  more 
•*  wealthy  and  respectable  body  of  men  than  they  are  at 
^  present;  and  it  is  very  obvious,  that  many  extensive  tracts 
**  of  land,  which  were  then  under  the  plough,  are  nowaban* 
^  doned  as  wastes,  and  covered  with  heath. 

''  The  circumstance  that  seems  to  have  occasioned  such  a 

^  remarkable  change  in  the  internal  state  and  domestic  eco* 

^  nony  of  this  county,  was  a  scarcity  of  grain  for  a  succes- 

"  sion  of  about  seven  years,  which  prevailed  about  the  clone 

^  of  the  last  century.     This  series  of  scanty  seasons  are  spoke 

^  of  till  this  day,  by  the  name  of  the  ill  years.     The  crop* 

^  during  that  time  were  so  defective,  and  the  true  principles 

^  of  commerce  were  so  little  understood  here,    that  a  fa- 

"  mine  prevailed  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  impoverish  all,  and 

^  greatly  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  the  people.     Many  sub- 

•*  stantial  tenants  were  at  that  time  reduced  to  poverty ;  their 

**  Duins  were   thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  owners ;    and 

"  other  tenants,  who  were  capable  of  stocking  them,  could 

'^  not  be  found.     To  induce  poor  men,  the  only  persons 

"^  then  to  be  found,  to  take  farms,  they  were  made  small,  to 

"  adapt  them  more  nearly  to  the  circumstances  of  the  te- 

^  nants ;  and  even  then  it  frequently  happened  that  the  land- 

**  lord  was  fain  to  pT«ft  team  of  oxen,  or  some  milk  cows  in 

"  a  pre- 
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"  a  pfuenl,  tu  iiuliice  t'le  tenaat  tu  accept  of  these  OBaS 
"  farms.  At  lli»t  periixl,  Klict'p  were  eolircly  banishMl  from 
"  the  lutvcr  <]i4lricU  of  the  cuuniy  ;  for  uitiiough  when  lb* 
"  farms  were  large,  such  Botks  were  kcpl  as  could  iffittH 
"  the  expence  of  n  shrpheni  to  tend  ihcm  ;  when  th«y  be- 
"  came  small  lliis  coulJ  not  be  il'Hie ;  ari']  as  money  I9  par- 
**  chaw  a  Hock  could  not  he  eatily  cixniHaiuled,  thcM  M* 

*  cotwiJe rati  1)1)3   concumog,    banished   tile    »hcep    ratirdy,^ 

*  and  with  them  the  corn  ttnit  was  10  lie  produced  from  tbeir~ 
'  fold.     Since  that  time,  the  stocking  mantifiicture  affimling^ 

*  a  ready  resource  to  those  who  had  a  Muall  bit  of  Uad  to  ; 
"  proihico  a  Utile  meal,  aitd  a  cow  to  ^ive  the  liuiuly  nil^  , 
"  many  porMiw  choac  rather  to  betake  themselves  to  ibaf ' 
"mode  of  life,  than  to  couiiaue  labouring  servants.  Ser-; 
"  vaiiis,  of  course,  became  scnrce,  and  their  wages  hi^. —  > 
'  Itia  busuieaa  of  a  large  farmt^r  became  tlien  a  reiy  dUa- 

"  greeabic  ooc  Frutn  the  ditftculty  of  obtaining  cxtcaaiTe 
'markets,  farming  hvcauic  a  retail  business  instead  Af  &< 
"  nholesalv,  ScrvaaU  toon  accjuired  as  much  niouey  as  to^ 
■*  enable  them  to  take  one  of  tlicse  &m&il  poauMitMtt,  froao 
"  two  to  Kvc  pouuds  rent,  for  faims  iliey  arc  not  ciilled  ;  awl''' 
"  many  proprietors  tempted  by  an  ofltr  of  reiit,  ucnui 
"  lii^i,  fur  ttie^e  small  patches,  bi-uke  down  tlicir  &nna  intV' 
"  minute  ailotinent»,  which  hat.  graduidly  reduced  iheoc 
"piers  of  land  to  that  degraded  state  they  hold  at  praaantfc 
"  tUe  consetjucaccs  of  which,  as  to  this  counly,  have  t 
"  extremely  deplorable. 

"  ftlany  treuises  huve  been  written  by  epcculativc  aia^i 
"  to  proye  the  numerous  advantages  to  be  derived  to  the  com* 
"  moniiy  from  small  fanns.  rallier  than  hrge  one*,  without 
"  their  Htmin)C  once  to  have  taken  a  glance  at  those  cir> 
"  cvmalancci  which  are  necetsarj-  to  fit  land  to  be  bnncd- 
-'  iviib  advauuge  in  small  lou,  »Dd  thote  which  nnder  i» 


aiMe  to  cultivate  the  soil  with  wiy  degree  of  proprio- 
"  It't  unless  when  it  is  done  upon  a  large  scale  ;  for  there 
"ire  natural  bounds  in  ihis  cue  which  cannot  be  disregarded 
"  wiA  Impunity. 

"  When  ground,  naturally  gowl,  ha?  been   enriched  by 

"  (iec|tKiU  manuring  and  good  culture,  bo  as  to  have  obtain- 

"  ed  a  high  degree  of  fcnility,  it  can  then  be  cultivated  witb- 

"  oat  tbeaidofbeasu  of  labour  uf  anv  sort:  And  if  it  be  near 

"  ADnariMtfor  all  the  articles  of  produce,  it  may  then  be  let  in 

U  that  arc  no  bigger  than  u  just  sufHcient  to  main- 

&  the  smgfe  family  that  cultivntes  them.     In  these  cir- 

under  thi$  mana^meni,  the  greatest  pos- 

"  nblv  population  may  be  maintained  by  a  given  extent  of 

"  mSL    But  where  the  lands  are  poor,  and  never  have  been 

*'  fn^iied  by  good  culture,  ihe  case  is  quite  otherwise.    The 

*'  •caaiiy  hcrba^  naturally  produced   on  these  bai*  fields 

"  nuts  1m  oonaumcd  by  domestic  animals,  vrhich  must  have 

"  *  wridennge  to  pick  up  their  poor  pittance.     These  ani- 

"  malt  nnttt  be  tended  by  some  person,  and  their  dung  col- 

"  Icctid  into  a  narrow  compass  to  fertilize  a  small  portion  of 

"  ™  (oil.     A  considerable  number  of  these  creatures  can  be 

"  Sitwdcd  nearly  at  the  same  expence  as  a  few ;  so  that  if  one 

""ik  were  divided  iiito  ten,  llie  loss  that  must  he  incorred 

"  ^y  Ibis  want  of  economy  is  obvious.     Beasts  also  must  be 

'*fi  fix  tite  purpose  of  labouring ;  and  the  teams  must  be 

"  <'«ich  streoglh,  as  to  perform  ibe  rugged  operations  that 

•"Mcessary.     The  same  cxpencc  nearly  must  here  be  in- 

''■'■tJ  for  plowing  a  few  acres,  as  for  doing  as  many  as  th« 

'  '••O  nmU  manage  properly  during  the  season.     Nor  can  a 

*"igle  team  only  be  employed  with  economy  in  many  cases, 

"  >  vuiety   of  the  necessary  operations  in  these  cases, 

"'pire    occasionally    a  much    greater    power   than   that 

"  '•uld  sjiord.     If  f^tonea  ai«  to  be    taken  out  »i  the  soil, 
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"  where  th«M  «m  of  grcut  ma^itmle,  tl 
"  hands,  expemive  toola,  much  time,  and  great  dexterit] 
"  effect  it.  Th«  awistaitce  of  nil  the  force  that  cau  b«  gi 
"by  three  team!,  19  often  ri'ijiiireJ  to  assist  opcntora aU 
"  in  that  work,  hired  on  purpo.se.  When  thmc,  tb»ni 
"  cannot  bo  commandctl,  the  work  canitai  be  done,  li 
"  Telling  high  ridges  by  meanEof  the  plough,  at  leaat  a 
"  sen  of  joKn  aie  necesaary  lo  admit  of  this  operation  b 
"  performMl,  in  the  moat  ccoDomical  and  pei'fvct  lUHHM 
"  In  the  same  manner,  draioiiig,  incloiing,  leading  niHi 
"  from  adirtance,  cannot  be  done  at  ait,  in  many  caaeM 
"  upon  n  fiirm  of  contidcrahle  extent.  To  talk  then  vim 
"  fsTiBs,  inthece  circnmstancei,  is  abiard.  Whcnver  I 
"  take  place,  the  improvement  of  the  country  mtut  b« 
\  ^auud,  and  it  must  be  doomed  10  perjictual  sterilitjr. 
"N<#are  thi^&e  the  only  operaliona  in  which  a  rnniw 
"  of  con«idcrable  strength  upon  a  farm  is  required ;  nor 

*  atato  of  great  »terilily  tho  only  circuni»tanc«  thai  nafe 
"  necesrary  to  have  a  certain  extent  of  rami  to  cany  oM> 
"  ordinary  operation  with  economy.  To  give  a  aingls  ea 
"  pie.  On  every  fnrm,  the  dung  produced  upon  il  mM 
"  led  out  to  the  fteldx.     To  perform  this  operaiion  wttfet 

*  monoRiv.  (hin^  must  be  10  arranged,  as  neitlMr  to  ii 
I  *•  the  beasts,  nor  the  persona  employed,  ton-a<!ie  their  lis 

*'  idlnteM  during  the  working  hours ;  hut  tf  fow  penow 
'  «frrt  to  fill  the  cart)  at  the  dunghtll,  the  buaaia  will  « 
"  idle  a  long  time  at  fdling ;  and  on  ihc  other  hand,  il 
"  few  cans  be  employed,  tite  Atkri  muat  stand  idle  du 
"  the  intervals  that  they  are  absent.  To  carry  on  this  1 
"  ration  with  spirit  aud  eeonomy,  four  penionit  a«  leasl,  f) 
"  iher  with  the  driTer,  mutt  be  employed  in  filliitg  ;  li 
"  five,  in  a  very  short  lime,  (ill  the  cart,  so  that  lh«  In 
"  arc  not  altownl  to  stand  idl« ;  and  if  the  foM  be  ad  li 


*  ttil  t  penoi  employed  there,  to  draw  out  the  dung  into 
"  onD  heaps,  three  carts  will  be  saflicieat  to  keep  a  con- 
"Mmt  focoession  at  the  dunghill,  and  no  more.*  Thus  eight 
"  penons,  and  three  carts,  are  the  fewest  that  can  be  em- 
"  phftd  to  perform  this  common  operation  with  the  strictest 

;  hot  if  the  field  be  at  a  distance,  one,  two,  or 
etrts,  in  proportion  to  the  distance,  most  be  added, 
*iili4er  to  obtain  the  same  economical  dispatch.  An  at* 
"tmAotk  lo  economical  arrangements  of  this  nature  is  neces- 
"  My  in  all  the  operations  of  farming,  where  the  gpreatest 

*  psfit  from  the  hrm  is  looked  for.  Thus  in  plowing  groond 
"far^rley,  where  it  is  necessary  to  sow  it  as  quickly  after 
"  te  pkmgh  as  possible,  in  order  to  insure  its  germinating, 
"<ae  person  must  be  kept  for  sowing,  another  for  harrowing, 
''  vid  IS  msny  for  ploughing.  The  proportion  between  the 
*'phighs  and  harrows,  &c.  must  be  so  preserved,  as  that 
'  ^  whole  shall  have  constant  employment,  and  no  loss  of 

^^hstfbe  incurred.     It  is  plain,  that  if  the  farm  be  of  such 

*■§  only,  as  that  a  single  plough  can  be  kept,  this  cannot 

"  k  done.     Before  enough  could  be  ploughed  to  admit  a 

^hinQw  to  go,  in  many  seasons,    and  on  various  soils,  it 

^leaid  be  already  too  much  dried  on  the  surface  for  sow* 

hfi  Eren  were  this  not  the  case,  the  plough  must  be  stop* 

ft4  till  the  ground  be  sown ;  the  same  horses  must  then 

''bepot  into  the  harrows,  and  again  put  into  the  plough  af- 

^  tar  that  is  finished.     Every  idea  of  proper  culture,  and  d»0 

'^cenoiny,  in  such  a  case,  must  be  abandoned:    yetof^n 

K  3  "  have 

*TlwnhsHiiillaifatakthere;'-M)iily  three  ptrtont  ctn  bt  profita- 
^SByisjiJ  is  fiUiag  a  teif  out;  bnt  otiMr  thre*  ir«  nscMtiry  w 
"^iDtaklnf  the  doag  out  of  it«  and  ipretdiog  it  iJOtht  ground.  So 
^  tht  Doctor  It  r^hc  tt  to  eight  pertoot  in  all  i  and  the  ploighe 
*^t,  00  large  fannt}  to  work  at  the  lame  time. 
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^'  have  I  seen  this  wretched  shift  adopted  in  Aberdeenriure, 

with  the  single  alteration,  that  a  starved  cow  was  sometima 

obliged  to  be  substituted,   instead  of  a  better  beast,    to 

"  scratch  the  surface  of  the  soil.  , 

"  From  these  considerations,  it  is  obvious  that  no  deienni- 

nate  size  of  farms  can  be  considered  as  invariably  tke  best, 

but  that  this  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances ;  and  it  is 

evident  that  Aberdeenshire  in  general  is  far  from  being  in 

that  state  which  can  admit  of  their  being  redoced  with  eoo* 

"  nomy  to  a  small  sise/' 

The  importance  of  the  subject  will  justify  the  lengtllof  this 
quotation  from  the  Original  Report,  which  may  be  consider- 
ed in  three  lights : — 1st.  As  recording  the  matter  of  fact.-— - 
2d.  As  assigning  causes  for  this ;  and,  3d.  As  addacing  ar- 
guments  against  the  small  size  of  farms  in  this  county. 

1st  As  to  the  fact     Since  1794,  a  number  of  smaU  larms 
have  been  thrown  together  in  larger  ones ;  and  the  rent  of 
land  has  risen  considerably  since  1794.     Several  fsmiBy  no 
doubt,  have  been  broken  down  into  villages^  and  this  altera* 
tion  has  been  of  equal  service  to  the  proprietors,  to  the  neigh- 
bouiing  farmers,  and  to  the  villagers.  But  setting  aside  all  vil« 
lages,  and  also  those  broken  and  detached  pieces  of  groond^ 
which  have  been  generally  let  to  small  farmers,  on  account  of 
their  local  situation,  or  distance  from  the  larger  farms  on  the 
same  property,  the  average  size  of  farms  is  not  now  onder 
100  acres  of  both  arable  and  pasture  lands;,  and  the  rent  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  county  from  L.30  to  L.50,  according 
to  the  value  of  the  arable,  and  the  proportion  of  barren  land. 
The  knitting  of  stockings,  to  which  Dr.  Anderson  ascribes 
the  bixaking  down  of  farms,  was  an  employment  onhg  of  tao* 
wmi  and  children,  not  of  mtn,  except  of  those  who  were  ua- 
able  to  endure  servile  labour.     While  meal  and  other  provi- 
sions were  cheap,  the  knittbg  of  stockings  employed  a  cot- 
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taga^itoifeand  daughters,  and  Ac  himself  2iCted  occasionally  as 
z  it^4ahotirer  to  the  landholder,  working  at  his  Mains  or 
ftrwrndfann,  or  sometimes  assisted  the  neighbouring  fanners, 
when  called  upon  by  them,  and  received  in  return  no  wages 
n  money,  but  the  use  qf  their  cattle  in  ploughing  and  harrow- 
ing htt  land,  or  in  carting  the  dung  to  his  small  possession. 
WUnthis  consisted  only  of  two  or  three  acres  of  arable  land, 
cxchishre  of  the  pasture  which  maintained  one  or  two  cows, 
l^was  a  useful  member  of  society,  and  by  his  own  and  his 
Mly's  industry,  he  generally  improved  his  situation,  and 
hRnght  up  his  family  suitably  to  his  rank  in  life.     But  as 
J*  WM  grew  up,  he  wished  to  extend  the  size  of  his  farm, 
^  ieeling  that  he  was  much  more   independent,  when  he 
Mdkis  few  acres  directly  of  the  landed  proprietor,  than 
wMe  he  rented  it  from  the  farmer,  he  offered  a  high  rent,  as 
*"ngi  then  were  valued,  for  a  large  crqft,  or  small  farm,  of 
^^»  12,  or  16  acres.     Too  many  landed  proprietors,  in  or- 
^^  to  hicrease  their  rents,  broke  down  their  farms  from  the 
y*^17to  to  1782 ;  and  these  small  tenants  getting  one  or 
^^1»«iJi  horses,  united  them  with  their  cows  in  a  wretched 
P'^'^gh.    Their  carts  also,  like  their  cattle,  were  diminutive, 
™  their  farming  utensils  scanty  or  imperfect.     They  were 
**wiiger  day-labourers;  and  they  conducted  their  farming 
V'jrfions  in  a  superficial  or  slovenly  manner ;  while  their 
•^  who  assisted  them,  were  worse  fed  and  worse  clothed, 
™^gh  they  had  less  hard  labour  to  undergo,  than  if  they 
"^  acted  as  servants  to  the  large  farmers.     The  very  unfa- 
^''^^^I'lble  season  of  1782  wasted  their  little  capital ;  and  such 
*•  ««rvived  that  shock  were  unable  to  get  the  betteV  of  the 
^  calamitous  years  of  1799  and  1800.     The  landholders 
^^  general  saw  the  bad  consequences  of  letting  their  lands  to 
^^9  who  had  neither  knowledge  nor  capital ;  and  a  number 
*"  *^«ie  small  poesessions,  have  been  re-united  int©  their  an- 
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cieot  farms.  In  some  places,  vihere  ihcre  is  abundanc*  «| 
peat.Rios»,  and  where  labourers  arc  scarce,  the  landtiotiict  ^ 
still  induced  to  prefer  sRoall  tenants  to  large  farmersi  Bol  || 
general  the  breaking  down  of  large  r.inn^  iuto  snail  pomKf; 
sioiis  is  on  the  decline  at  present.  This  is  ihe  fact  in  laiQ 
consiiierably  dilTe rent  from  what  it  was  in  1794,  acconin| 
to  tbe  mott  accurate  observation  which  this  Ri-porler  cnHI 
make,  and  ihe  best  information  which  he  could  prof  H 
with  respect  to  the  small  tenants,  or  farmers  who  boM  of  4( 
proprietor.  There  are  still  too  many  large  erofts,  vfhich  b^ 
of  the  farmer,  and  where  the  sub-tenanls  plough  their  aW 
grounds,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  Prelimiim 
Observations.  But  a  cottager,  who  has  oinly  mi  acre  M*  tlB 
of  Land,  and  pays  only  L.2  or  I..3  of  rent,  and  aim  as  a  d^ 
labourer,  a  farm  serrant,  or  an  artificer,  engaged  in  an  Op 
cdpation  necessary'  in  the  country,  is  a  useful  member  of  Mr 
citty,  whether  he  bold  of  the  landed  proprietor  or  fanueiv 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  the  small  size  of  bnio,  1^ 
Reporter  does  not  entirely  coincide  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Alt 
DEKsoii.  He  has  seen  no  reason  to  believe,  that  ibe/mmnit 
Aberdeenshire  were  in  general,  in  the  middle  oflbe  I7tfaci% 
tury,  in  a  more  wealihy  and  respectable  state  than  ibcy  w»jf 
at  prvvcni.  It  is  a  fact,  not  generally  knowr,  that  (owinflf 
the  civil  wars,  and  lo  the  i  Hi  i  liilmili  iif  rMiiiiii  luiil  |ii  will  iWt 
which  prevented  the  tillage  of  llie  land)  the  price  ofoontM^ 
iigha-fraai  the  union  "f  tbe  ttvo  cmwiu,  in  1603,  to  Uie  le^ 
ccsxiun  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1702,  tbtai  fioia  tMal  period  t»  (tt 
year  ITlfS,  when  the  knitting  of  stocltingi,  and  the  brvskiai 
down  of  ftrms  becajne  more  general.  The  cieit  wan,  in  4> 
ruigQ  of  Charles  I.  and  before  the  resioraiion  of  Charles  II.  «■ 
juied  ikc  agricuiiurt  of  Scotland  very  deeply.  In  oat  rajr«» 
ty,  ihc  tauaui,  U  that  period  (or  ralherthe  penon*  whoM^ 
Me  lands  fitm  nar^  qftlie  htriftn)  were  mftre  rrpntablt  thqi 
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iniW:  because  atiamber  of  these  were  tither  gentlemen^ 
UMjow^rr  $M$  of  knded  proprietors,  or  momed  men,,  the 
Cfiiitorsof  the  landholder,  who  obtained  toadsetts,  or  the 
nyiwy  property  of  farms  for  their  patrimony,  or  as  a  secu* 
lilffir  money  due  to  them,  and  for  the  interest  of  their  capi- 
UL  Bit  ONuiy  of  thette  let  their  farms  in  sub^lcasa ;  and  agri- 
iMMm  fvas  not  at  all  studied  in  the  1 7th  century.     Farther — 
Willi  mpeet  to  the  unfruitful  seasons  in  the  end  of  the  17th 
OHtaty,  i.e.  from  1693  to  1700,  as  far  as  the  Writer  of  this 
Im^  has  been  able  to  trace  the  fiact,    these  had  not  the 
■«f  breaking  down,  but  rather  of  ealarging  farms,  in 
%  Muce  the  few  persom  who  had  any  capital  remain- 
i^lHake  Ihem  from  the  proprietors.     In  the  Reporter's  pa- 
rity a  year's  rent  was  given  to  one  fanner,  that  he  might  be 
ftViUed  on  to  take  another  farm  adjoining  to  his  own;-*a 
pv  of  oxen  was  next  presented  to  him,  to  induce  him  to 
^^akiK  of  a  third ;  and  a  chalder,  or  16  bolls  of  oata, 
^  bribe  UiB  to  take  a  fourth  farm  into  his  possession.    By 
^  >ieu  be  became  the  tenant  of  4  farms,  cur  of  9  ploughs 
'^^^  wbich  in  his  old  age  he  divided  among  his  sons.     It 
^"^beenule  he  had  a  cotmiderahle  capital,  and  could  be  di^n- 
^«i  for  paying  the  rent  when  doe,  that  these  doceun  wa-e 
^^  to  kirn.     From  this  fact,  of  which  he  has  the  clearest 
^vUmee,  and  from  others  of  which  he  has  been  credibly 
lAnned,  he  presumes  that  the  landed  proprietors  in  1700, 
•fterthe  seven  id  years,  as  they  are  called,  bribed  those  who 
^  a  Uttle  stock  to  take  as  large  fanns  as  possUfic  ;  instead  of 
gUigprescnu  to  men,  who  had  no  capital,  to  take  small  farms. 
Though  it  does  not  bear  directly  on  this  question  of  the 
«e  of  farms,  yet  it  deserves  to  be  noticed^  that  the  many 
ttttsoi  of  the  ploughs    which  appear  on  the  ridges  of  high 
MIs^  where  the  ground  is  now  covered  with  heath,  are  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  tha  desertion  of  farms  from  1#9$  to  1700 ; 
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bat  to  a  different  cause,  and  a  much  more  ranote  period.' 
In  the  antient  and  uncultivated  state  of  the  landa  of  tls*^ 
country,  the  hwer  part  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  aknoit  aU 
glens  or  ralleys,  were  one  wut  Jbresi.    The  liitk  wraUe 
was  on  the  sides  or  ridge$(>fihe  kills.    When  the  country 
came  populous,  and  the  inhabitants  more  attentive  to 
culture,  after  the  valleys  were  cleared  of  wood,  the 
was  Inxmghi  dawn  to  the  plains;  and  as  the  last  were 
fertile  and  more  easily  cultivated,  the  hills  were  then 
by  the  farmer.     The  Reporter  has  not  been  able  to 
considerable  eztoit  of  arable  land  in  the  hills^  wbidh 
deserted  only  a  century  ago,  except  a  few  hundred  acics.flf 
the  glens  of  Poudland,  and  division  of  the  Garioch,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fii- 
mine,  and  which  was  never  afterwards  re-peopled.    Bat  he 
knows,  that  in  King  Robert  Bruce's  time,  the  forest  of  Kin- 
tore,  the  forest  of  Drum,  and  the  forest  of  Stocked  above 
Aberdeen,  covered  a  great  part  pf  the  low^r  division  of  llarr, 
in  this  county.     The  first  of  these  gave  name  to  the  loyal 
burgh  of  Kintore,  which  signifies  the  head  qf  the  tWM^  or 
head  qf  the  oak ;  and  all  the  three  forests,  though  qaread  o* 
ver  extensive  valleys,  are  calW  Forests  in  the  Charters  of  K. 
Robert  Bruce, 

To  return  to  the  important  question  of  the  size  of  farms. 
The  conclusion  drawn  by  Dr.  Anderson,  though  he  clearly 
favours  large  faraqSy  is  certainly  well  founded,  that  no  deter- 
minate size  can  be  considered  as  inyaria^^le,  but  that  this 
must  be  regulated  by  circumstances ;  though  in  Aberdeen- 
shire in  general,  the  farms  are  too  nnall  in  the  internal  parts 
of  the  county.  The  case  is  very  different  with  respect  tp 
the  cultivated  lands  near  Aberdeen.  There  it  is  entirely  aw- 
ing to  their  small  size,  to  the  great  quantity  of  sireei  dmg^ 
fmd  of  other  manure,  and  to  the  mixture  of  the  spade  with  ihfi 
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fioi^q^hiubmuky,  that  the  poor  thia  soil  is  so  very  product] ve« 
No  laige  ^urmer^  cultivating  the  soil  with  the  plough  alouc# 
«»«ld  raise  nearly  so  great  a  crop  on  the  three  thousand  acres 
wbicb  ly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  as  is  raised  by 
^  least  three  hundred  small  farmers  by  the  fpade  alone,  or  by 
tfade  and  plough  united,  or  used  alternately.  And  no 
it  of  horses,  with  a  number  of  men  attending  them, 
oo«ild  remove  those  masses,  and  level  thane  hills  of  granite 
wbichthe  spade,  the  mattock^  the  lever,  the  wedge,  and 
'Qittetimes  the  boring-iron,  followed  by  gunpowder^  can  ea- 
^^y  reduce.  In  short,  when  the  plough  alone  is  used^  large 
^Hm  are  preferable  in  most  cases.  Where  the  ground  it 
^ir^okeD,  and  lies  detached,  or  when  the  8p^||r;alone>  or  a 
fixture  of  the  plough  and  spade  is  used,  small  farms  are 
^^Oifc  eligible. 

Character  qf  the  Farmers. 
Tbi  cultivators  of  tlie  soil  (independently  of  those  in  the 
^iciiufty  of  Aberdeen)  belong  to  three  distinct  classes,  who 
^ave  each  their  discriminating  qualities,  or  characters.    The 
^iicinil  farmers  of  the  county,  i.  e.  such  of  the  native  farmers 
far  advanced  in  life,  or  dwell  at  a  distance  from  the 
are  generally  honest  and  sensible  men.     Some  of 
are  very  simple  in  their  manners,  and  plain  in  their 
4tess.     Others  of  them  are  naturally  shrewd  and  acute. — 
3utall   are  distinguished  by  civility  to  strangers;  though 
^Oany  of  them  are  rather  indolent  in  the  management  of  their 
tWnu^  especially  in  some  of  the  higher  districts.    Tliey  are 
generally  good  judges  of  black  cattle  ;  and  many  of  them 
^an   also  judge  pretty  accurately  the  qualities  of  horses, 
thoo^  thb  faculty   is  not  so  common — probably  from  rais- 
ing fewer  of  them.    They  are  too  little  attentive  to  a  proper 
dotation  of  cropping,   because  very  few  of  these  old  far- 
liters  have  studied  the  principles  of  agriculture,  but  retained 
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the  wretched  husbftiidry  of  their  tatfaere>  till 
made  ^lem  better  practical  farmers  than  they  were  foHMriy. 
They  are  in  general  fond  of  going  to  markets,  and  (mblie 
places  of  resort ;  and  they  mix  together  frequently  in  som* 
ty,  e^cially  inShe  \vinter  months.  When  employed  at 
shooting  at  a  mark,  whidi  was  much  practised  M  or  TO 
years  ago>  their  fathers  were  excellent  marksmen*  Ami 
they  decided  in  this  manner  all  rafBes  or  lotteries;  which 
about  the  Christmas  season  are  now  most  commonly  dolar* 
mined  by  the  less  manly  amusement  of  cards  and  dice.  Abo 
playing  at  foot-ball  was  generally  practised  at 
In  some  plaeti^  the  first  practice  has  been  revived;  and 
the  necessltjiilVthe times  it  deserves  to  be  encouraged;  h«C» 
in  too  many  cases,  cards  and  dice  are  substituted  m  tko 
of  the  more  manly  exercise  of  the  fowling-piece 
This  was  owing  to  the  absurd  and  unjust  law  in  1746^  which 
disarmed  the  highlanders ;  and  is  still  occasioMd  by  the 
nuUifkrious  game  laws,  which  do  not  promote  the  Mmigth 
of  the  nation.  These  antient  fanners  formerly  used  a  great 
deal  of  malt  liquor^  and  more  lately,  a  considerable  qMHtity 
of  ardent  spirits :  But  though  they  occasionally  indulg*ui  a. 
social  glass,  they  are  now  in  general  temperate;  thoagh 
they  are  sometimes  accused  of  being  irascible,  and  fond  oT 
law  suits. 

Of  a  character  in  many  respects  opposite  to  these,  is 
the  class  of  formers,  who  have  been  induced  to  leaTO  (he 
^uthem  counties,  and  to  take  leases  of  farms  in  Aberdeen' 
shire.  Most  of  these  are  very  intelligent,  industrious,  aoxt 
deservedly  esteemed  for  their  private  characters,  and  for  the 
good  example  which  they  give  to  their  neighbours;,  the  na- 
tive formers,  of  an  improved  system  of  husbandry. — Superi' 
or  these  in  many  respects,  though  generally  inferior  in  poin^ 
*of  natural  acuteness,  and  in  the  intuitive  and  accurate  jod|^^ 
inent  of  the  value  and  qualities  of  cattle  ^  they  dwell  in  good-- 

house  S«^ 
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pitably  and  txtinfortably,  and  gmentlly  Ulie 
:ullural  Micieties,  or  plougiiing  matches,  whick 


Their 


npariiiil  jii  judging. 
LUiiLiiBtiaa  tarns  chieAy  upon  iheir  own  profeitioo,  in  whidi 
tlwy  «re  desirous  to  e\c'rl ;  and  they  now  lire  without  any 
jealausy,  and  fur  the  most  part  in  high  csljitialimi  among  tha 
nuive  farmers,  (who  were  somewhat  jeulous  of  them  on  their 
first  arriral:}  while  ihey  aie  made  welcome  at  the  tablt;s  of 
many  of  the  laiuled  pinfirictors.  On  the  whole,  they  have 
M  reason  to  regret  their  having  left  their  nutife  counties  and 
mtled  in  Aberdeenshire.  For  ihey  oi*  now  generally  worth 
Un  times  as  much  of  capital,  as  ihsy  had  when  they  fint 
cane  to  ttiis  cwiniy.  At  the  same  time  it  nfeit  be  at^noir* 
,  Ibat  tbe  landed  proprietors  gave  tliem  advantage^ 
b  regard  to  their  houses,  the ir  bargains,  and  even  as  to 
P'tbolce  of  their  be$t  farms,  which  were  not  conunonly 
it  ta  the  native  farmers  ;  and  that  the  former,  onrag- 
infruilful  farms,  have  not  made  so  great  ax- 
is the  latter. 

Between  the  extremes  of  these  two  classes,  is  the  laore  ni^  I 
Krooi  uDe  of  younger  farmers,  or  of  men  not  beyond  tkc    | 
s  «f  life,  who   have  contracted   the   greatest  eea)  fur  J 
Miliarc  Utcml  the  meeiLDgs  of  agricultural  sc 
i  enduavour  tu  uiidc-riitaiid  the  priiicipk-s,  nnd  pay  gmt  ] 
1  to  the  piattice  of  agriculture.     They  readily  ar>  J 
Nvledgetheir  errors,  when  ihey  commit  a  blunder  itt  thb  1 

;  ftcl  pleasure  in  associating  with  their  neighbour^ 
•  have  conie  from  the  southcn)  counties,  and  pay  them 
t  respect  which  is  due  to  their  greater  experience.     Al 
It  same  time,  with  that  acutenesi  which  general  I  v  cbara^ 
«  the  natives,  they  quickly  perceive  any  defects  in  the 
g  practice  of  these  strangers,  which  they  are  happy  to 
^taacvtr,  nnd  Oesirwis  '>f  concealing,  but  wllicb  they  take 

««« 
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die  to  Vrtnd.    Many  nf  them  liar?  also  a  spirit  of  MilsTpti: 
which  is  not  pouMsed  by  liieir  neighbour*,  who  have  come'  ' 
from  the  lotithern  countiei.     Heiici.-  the  grealcit  ami  most  cs-    ' 
pensive  imprnvenientx   have  been  elfecteil  bv  the  bettm"  «ort 
«rthcnatir#  fuiiicra,  who  have  spared  milher  money  nor 
labuor.      Many  "f  ihrse,  who  are   ilt-sirous  to  excel  in  agri- 
cultural knowledn^.  rca<l  what  books  thry  can  pet  on  HiM^  I 
bandry ;  and  The  Farmer's  Magazine,  (a  most  uwful  p«r{' ' 
•dkal  perfonnanciO  is  held  by  tbem  in  very  general  esteem, 
Tkcy  also  attend  the  uiBTkei.t  in  their  neighbourliood  pretty 
regularly  ;  are  very  Kkilful  in  rearing,  and  also  both  in  bay- 
ing and  selling  black  cattle ;  sometimes  take  a  social  glan,' 
bnt  are  very  rarely  drunk ;  and  though  frequently  merry,  are    ' 
fridom   riotous.     In   the  higher  part«  of  ibe  county,    tl>* 
young  farmers,  like  ih^ir  Talhers,  are  more  irascible  tb»m 
thoM  oB  the  sea  coast ;  and  ihey  ai-e  very  expert  in  dancing 
and  managing  a  rudselj  without  being;  taught  by  toi 
ter  of  these  arts.     In  the  lower  divinion,  the  dancin;^ 
has  been  introduced  ;  and  in  the  winter  evenings  has  fonn^^ 
10  Bone places  a  good  many  scholars.     But  where  the  youn^ 
M  zealous  as  many  of  them  arc  at  present,  tbil' 
1  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  seaaons  of  l%=* 
bour,  orwith  the  himrg  which  nature  intended  for  i£»L     ttt' 
the  wearing  apparel   of  both  seses,  there  id  a  very  gre*'- 
ebange  ;   and   the   yoang  famicm  have,  at  Irtut,   oik  nit  ^ 
gimd  English  cloth  ;  yet  they  drt^ss  in  plain  ami  strong  cloaiM^ 
in  the  hovTt  nfiobour:  and  it  is  often  found,  that  those  t>Ii4 

r(  5«W<rHyal  churrli  or  market,  are  mint  ind^tigaUl^' 
and  tKitve  in  condueiing  the  plough  or  can.  or  wielding  ihk' 
boe  or  icyifae.  Their  religion,  and  indeed  ihnt  of  the  otfaH^ 
classes  of  farmers,  is  gencmlty  wncere,  without  any  liigixry.'  ' 
Not  only  Pn>tesiant»,  of  all  aecta,  meetl<^iher  in  hanBt^", 
ny,  but  in  this  moderaie  coant>',  where  rdtgious  diapnUB* 
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wete  Defer  carried  so  high  as  in  the  southern  and  western 
districti,  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  there  are  a  good 
many  in  the  higher  parts  of  Marr,  cannot,  by  their  conversa- 
im,  be  distinguished  from  other  professions  or  sects.  Such 
iilhe  general  character  of  the  farmers  in  the  country,  to 
ivtich  there  are  no  doubt  a  few  exceptions.  May  they  all  long 
psMtt  these  good  qualities,  and  may  those  who  are  defective 
WuB  to  acquire  them. 

The  characters  of  the  small  farmers,  or  cultivators  of  the 
W>  ia  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  difiEer, 
innuuiy  respects,  from  those  of  the  farmers  in  the  country. « 
Many  of  them  are  opulent  and  intelligent  merchants,  who 
^■re  erected  elegant  villas,  in  the  midst  of  a  few  acres  «f 
cnitivated  land,  formerly  covered  with  heath,  or  with 
of  granite.     Their  gardens  are  laid  out  with  taste,  or 
^*Mied  with  produce,  and  the  grapes  in  the  hot*house,  with 
^  nekm,  pine-apple,  and  native  productions  of  a  warmer 
^^n^  (here  raised  artificially)  indicate  both  the  accumu- 
'*^  of  capita],  and  the  enjoyment  of  riches.     Intermixed 
^^  the  elegant  villas  of  the  opulent,  are  the  neat,  but  com* 
'^'i^^ioQs  houses,  or  cottages  of  those  manufacturers  or  trades* 
^^^»  who,  having  made  a  competence,  choose  to  employ 
P^  of  it  in  building  a  small  cottage,  and  in  dressing  their 
'^gardens..   Some  of  the  cultivators  of  these  lands  are 
9^  gardeners,  who  maiiitain  themselves,  and  their  families 
*3rnusing  vegetables  of  dilTerent  kinds  for  the  citizens. — ' 
^^^  rents  arc  extremely  high,  yet  by  their  industry  and  their 
"^^i^y,  they  are  enabled  to  pay  them.     Others  of  them  are 
^^^^donen  in  the  shops  of  different  artificers,  Vho  rent; a  little 
C^^ond  to  afford  them  both  exercise  and  articles  of  provision* 
^Reporter  has  seen,  among  this  number,  halfadoeenof 
^^Icombers  at  work  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  hoe- 
*%  (K>tatoes  for  family  use  ^  and  was  informed  by  these  in- 
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dualrious  men^  that  in  order  to  counteract  the  efiects  of  their 
confineaieB^  and  unwholesoiiie  employment,  they  spent  the 
summer  mornings,  before  six  o'clock,  in  thus  pramodng  tbetr 
health,  and  pronding  for  their  families.  It  would  be  as  fir 
mtd  as  it  woald  be  faHtc^  to  draw  all  those  characun  in  the 
Mome  eoioun.  In  all  there  is  mon  acuUnets  and  hUtBtgeKi 
than  is  generally  found  among  |>&u;t  country  farmers*  Innoot 
is  the  same  simpllcUif  qf  manners  which  are  usually  found  a- 
mong  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  inland  parts.  Bat  momsrs 
are  different  from  marab ;  and  private  yirtoe,  public  spiriip 
and  every  estimable  quality,  are  found  in  all  ranks  of  society^ 
whether  in  the  l^kt  qf  ike  city,  or  in  the  iu»de  qf  tke  eataiiry. 
The  adtwatian  qf  the  soil  has  a  natural  tendency  to  promote 
hetdtk,  industry,  and  htqfpmess.  The  merchant  retiring  from 
business,  to  enjoy  his  rural  retreat  in  the  evening,  jleqBt 
nutck  sounder  in  the  pure  air  of  his  villa,  than  if  pent  «p  in  a 
city  in  the  summer  months.  The  numufacturer  and  imdmnvm, 
find  retirement,  health,  and  competence  in  their  cottage  and 
small  gardens.  The  gardener,  by  the  labours  «f  the  day,  or 
joys  pare  air,  and  wholesome  exercise,  and  retires  to  the  ekty 
to  his  family  in  the  evenings  While  the  artificer,  and  even 
the  wooloember  seek  health  in  the  momingf  by  cuiiioating 
the  ml  in  summer,  and  raising  vegetables  to  support  thair  >b» 
iiii^.*--When  one  considers  these  elegant  villas,  commodiena 
houses,  and  neat  cottages,  with  all  the  various  scenery  of 
these  highly  cultivated,  but  naturally  barren  fieUs^  and  ra* 
fleets  on  what  they  were  40  years  ago,  (covered  with  mat  a 
or  quarries  of  granite,  interspersed  with  heath,  and  alto^v* 
theruaproductivl^)  one  cannot  avoid  applying  to  Agricnltnm 
in  particolar,  what  our  amiable  Poet  has  said  of  Industry  ia 


▲U  is  the  gift  of  Agviculture  which 
Exalts,  embellishes^  and  readem  life 

Delightful.— 

Pcoph 
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'  Peopk  employed  in  Agriadtwrc, 

Althougb  the  population  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen  ex- 
ceeds 123,000«  yet  there  is  nearly  one-third  part  of  that 
immber  of  persons  who  inhabit  the  county-town,  or  the  dif- 
ferent boroughs  and  villages,  and  who  chiefly  depend  for 
4eir  support  on  their  various  trades  and  occupation. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  and  of  the  parish 
ofOUMachar,  which  includes  Old  Aberdeen,  Gilcomston« 
•nd  a  considerable  district  of  country,  is,  in  round  num- 
bers, ...  -  27,500 
Hut  of  Peterhead,  Frasersburgh,  and  the  villages  of 

inferior  note  in  Buchan,  is  -  -       9,000 

H>at  of  Kintore,  Inverur}',  Oidmeldrum,  and  other 

villages  in  the  Garioch,      -  -  -       2,000 

Hurt  of  Newburgh,  and  other  villages  in  Formartin,         500 
That  of  Huntly,  and  other  villages  in  the  division  of 

S^nthboggie,       ...  -     2,000 

V'^VMui  fetUUng  io  towns,  nearly  one-third  of  tke 

Whole  ^pulatioD,  .  ,  «     41,000 

Yd  a  number  of  these*  tiiough  resident  in  towns,  andalao 

^■imberof  tbe  inhabitants  of  Old  Machar,  who  really  Hre 

'^  the  country,  though  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen*  depend 

^^Mit  catively  on  agriculture.    On  the  other  hamit,  a  num- 

kero(  women  and  children*  in  various  districts  of  tke  county; 

dwife  their  subsistence  from  spinning  lint  or  cotton*  or  from 

WUng  sftoddngs*  though  this  once  valuable  mann&:ture  is 

o«  the  decline.    Hence  in  the  countiy  parishes  a  very 

pfTopoition  of  the  inhabitants  derive  their  support  from 

thher  of  these  sources.     In  the  Reporter's  parish  above  ele- 

Ten*twelfths  were  found  to  depend  on  agriculture  alone.     (It 

was  othenvise  3Q  yepucs  ago.)    And  yet  from  the  improved 

minle 
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mode  of  farming,  though  their  rents  be  nearly  double^  the 
people  live  more  comfortably. 

r 

Estimating  the  number  of  those  who  derive  their  salMis-i 
tence  from  commerce  and  manufactures  in  the  country,  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen^  and  other  townip 
who  derive  their  subsistence  from  agriculture,  which  the 
Reporter  believes  to  be  very  near  the  truth,  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  inliabitants  of  Aberdeenshire,  depend  almost  entiidy 
on  rausing  corn,  and  rearing  of  cattle.  At  any  rate,  the 
number  of  those  who  at  present  depend  upon  the  produce  of 
the  land  is  not  below  80,000. 

When  we  look  at  the  number  of  persons  resident  m  indi- 
fidual  families,  we  6nd  that  on  large  farms  from  250  to 
400  acres,  a  farmer's  family  varies  firom  15  to  20,  accoiding 
as  he  has  many  children,  and  few  married  servants,  who  in- 
deed are  not  so  conunon  as  in  the  southern  counties.  On 
smaller  farms,  this  number  varies  from  S  to  15;  and  in  large 
crods,  or  cottages  of  different  descriptions,  from  8  or  9,  where 
there  are  many  young  children,  to  2  where  there  are  nootr 
Where  the  number  of  children  exceeds  six,  and  the  fiunily 
consists  of  the  father,  mother,  and  also  sometimes  of  either 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  the  older  children  go  to  aer* 
vice.  In  the  Reporter's  parish  the  greatest  number  of  per- 
sons residing  in  a  farmer's  house  is  20,  and  in  a  cottager's 
9.  The  average  in  a  farmer's  house  is  8,  and  in  a  cottier's 
4.  In  these  respects  there  is  probably  little  difference  be* 
twcen  the  farms  in  Mid-Lothian  and  Aberdeenshire.  For  in 
the  latter,  though  the  farms  are  less  in  point  both  of  vahie 
and  extent,  fewer  married  servants  are  kept,  than  are  kepfe 
in  the  Lothians. 
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(^  Crop, 

Hbb.  he  di^ferenoe  is  rery  great  between  the  corn-rauing 
CMlMiof  the  soiith,  and  the  cattle-rearing  counties  in  the 
100k  ef  Scotland. 

Me.  GiORGfi  EoBBKTsoNf  in  his  very  able  account  of  the 
Ag^bdtore  of  Mid-Lothian«  has  candidly  stated  ^e  manner 
in  whidi  the  difierent  crops  were  distributed  on  his  own 
fnw  which  he  then  rented  at  Granton^  in  the  vidnity  of 
BJUMrgh.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  in  what  way  the  land 
■  cropped  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen^  on  a  farm  of  nearly 
c^mI  dimensions.  The  buildings  both  of  the  farmer's  house, 
>*iof  tiie  offices  at  Wester-Fintray  have  already  been  de- 
■cribedL  The  distribution  of  crop  on  the  same  farm,  with 
^Innber  of  servants^  horses^  and  black  cattle,  shall  now 
kilted;  and  that  the  reader  may  see  at  once  the  difierent 
■^efagricnlture  in  the  south  and  north  of  Scotland,  the 
^<*i<Hpiiriing  articles  on  Mr,  RoBEarsoii's  late  fam  of  Gran- 
t<%  abalj  be  marked  in  columns  opposite  to  those  of  Mr. 
'^'ttut's  &rm  of  Wester  Fintray. 

&  needle  only  be  remarked,  that  though  wheat  makes  a  part 
'Mr.  WaLKxa's  crop,  and  though  he  raises  a  pn^MNrtion  of 
^^'^9  and  also  of  pease  and  beans,  yet  by  bat  the  greater 
^'iiUr  of  farmers  in  Aberdeenshire  raite  only  bear  or  bigg, 
^  OitSy  without  either  wheat,  pease,  or  beana^  except  in 
^difision  of  Buchan,  where  drilled  beans  are  commonly 
^^'^  iff  greater  or  less  proportions^ 
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g  tlic  diSb-ent  ijuantities  of  com  anj  gretn 
crofM,  nitcd  on  these  two  fanas,  it  will  be  founil  tliat  the" 
pradacc  of  Gr«nt«n,  in  wheal,  barley,  peaie,  and  beans,  at 
a  RiwJeraie  cofiTeraon  of  th«  pricei  of  graiH,  anounts  M 
L(S33  more  than  that  of  Wester  Tintray.  bat  icL.l£0  inferior 
ia  respect  to  (he  price  of  oaLs  ;  ranscquMitly  tiauperior  on  the 
wMe  tflrn  cn>p  hy  J,A*n  ;  but  tlut  on  the  green  crops,  \'a. 
tmf,  pMiore  fram  Mwa  and  natural  grus.  pgtatn^i  and  lumi^it, 
W«terFintray  issuperi'irby  themirnofL.211  ;  therefore  th« 
[)ra4ucr  nf  Oanton  h  only  L.a74  lupcrioT  on  dm  whole  ta 
t)iH  «f  Wettrr  FiMray.     On  thi'  otttcr  iMmd  it  dtt»cr*«s  tn 
tMttced,  ihatthe  FMit  of  Wester  Fiotray  ix  at  preacnt  only   < 
1.175,  wliifctM  «fQru>toa.  in  1793,  vta»  Lja$6,  «ri.4dJ 
wm  th*B  ttw  prc<wiu  rent  of  Wester  Fiotny,  and  L.SO$ 
vmntbM  'M  former  rent  <yiz.  L.llo)  previoiuto  1808.— 
Tlut  llv  f*rm  of  Granton  is  now  rentt'd  much  higher  diao 
mu,  (naicM  it  is  laJd  Jtfaan  L.1300)  that  Mr.  Robebtso*    ' 
ha*Miit,andc<KB(?<othepM'isliaif  Arbutiiaot,  ia  Kiocanlint- 
iImv.  wkerc  be  tas  got  the  loanajenent  of  a  valuable  ea* 
lair;  arUle  Ur.  Wilkeii,  wAo  in    IT9I,  tuok  the  farm  <tf  ^ 
WmMt  Finmy.  bcg^  mitk  leas  than  L.300  of  capital ;  but   ' 
<!»«■  the  inriolgcnce  of  Im  landkrd  ibr  aomc  yeftra  ofler  tlw  ^ 
cmpwaoMaest  of  (he  letue,  from  the  good  opinion  of  hit  iq- 
dwiry  hmI  chorvcter,  K-Jiidi  procured  iiim  credit,  from  lir- 
iagmtli  ccoDMMy  till  fae   bad   acquired  some  ci^tal,  and    < 
from  riMpaiticalar  aiLention  paid  to  tlte  rearing  and  feeding    ' 
«fblKl:«Mtlc,  by  the  mIc  of  which  be  has  drawn  1..500  in   I 
Wu  year  (wliite  he  paid  oxdy  L. 50  forwbal  put  of  these  wa» 
Mtfnrad  i>p«nU»e  lUrra}  has  raiised  his  wbnle  stocit  of  hor-    ' 
*t,UackcaMile,  and  fans  produce  to  L.S700;  hu~  inclosdd 
the  giwUar  pan  »f  his  (una,  bat  embanked  •  thousand  yard*  J 
•ftlte  river  Don,  which  fnN)uenlly  overflowe<l,  and  destmyed 
thecraps  of  tlie  old  Urmen  ;  has  impr«*ed  hu  land  by  lime, 
L  2  drain- 
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draining,  dung,  ajiil  grren  crops,  and  laid  out  m  mucb  «n 
building  houses,  that  the  remainder  of  his  lease,  ofnbich  1 J  . 
years  ar«  to  run,  (and  of  which  for  ihe  last  1 1  years  the  renl 
is  L.3  r  5,  or  L.  t  OUO  less  than  Grantoo  is  at  preseui)  would  aow 
sell  for  at  least  other  L.37O0 ;  while  the  landed  prapritlor  at 


the  expiry  of  the  33  years,  i 
and  the  real  Talue  of  ihe  farm 
itwould  haTebcen,  ifithadi 
five  ttldftatncn  who  formerly  i 


ill,  at  least,  quadruple  hiirau, 
'ill  be  more  than  double  of  whai 
inlinued  iu  the  poKetsion  of  (A«' 
:nted  it.     These  facta,  re»p«c> 


I 


ting  the  farms  of  two  *ery  intelligent  fanners,  convey  les' 
sotu  ofinstruction  both  to  the  landholders  and  to  the  fanner^ 
in  both  the  Eouthern  and  nurthem  districts  of  Scotland,  ia  ' 
respect  to  rent,  produce,  distribution  of  crops,  and  tbe  ad^ 
vantage  of  large  over  small  farms,  superior  to  what  are  lo 
be  deduced  by  any  arguments  or  speculations.  It  is  only  ue- 
ces^ry  to  add,  that  Granton,  60  years  ago,  was  occupied  by 
three  farmers,  each  of  whom  kept  two  cottagers,  (making 
only  nine  families  in  all)  and  1 1  horses,  or  33  altogether  ; 
«nd  that  Wester  Fintray,  at  the  same  period,  contained  T 
farmeis;  that  Mr.  Walker  rciils  four  of  these  fanns,  aii4 
nearlylhe  half  oflbe  5th;  but  that  the  population  wu  thra 
more  than  double  of  what  it  is  at  present.  Com-faniia  ro 
r|uirc  more  labourers  and  servants,  than  where  a  large  quasi* 
ijty  of  grass  is  u^,  and  cattle  are  reared  in  great  Dumber*. 

This  comparison  will  shew  the  great  difTeroice  betweentiu 
ttock  raised  and  maintained  oa  a  farm  in  Aberdeenshire,  in 
general,  compared  with  thai  in  the  Lothiaos.  But  itw  dir 
Iributiun  of  crop  is  cotisidt-rably  diA'erent  on  the  cewt  ttf 
Iluchan,  from  what  it  is  t[i  (he  other  divisiuiks  of  the  county 
of  Aberdeen,  because  there  is  a  great  proj>orlion  of  clay  in 
tliesoilof  Buctian,  and  peuM',  and  drilled  beans,  wfaicb  mI- 
dom  succeed  in  ibe  otlier  <UitriLti,  are  here  rwed  in  cgoM-  i 
denble  (^usnlitici.  Hicttfon  in  addttioa  to  tbe  distrtbUtoB  jl 
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qf  cnp  .Mcd.bjr  a  &rmer^  who  if  a  native  of  the  county  of 

AigM  and  who  hat  famed  so  •occetsfiilly  in  the  parish  of 

f'w/nj,  near  the  boundary  ci  Garioch  and  Fonnartin — it 

mtf  be  |M«oper  to  etate  the  distribution  of  crop  which  is  prac- 

tmikf  Ihebest  fiurmers  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  county., 

Tbo  (dlowing  may  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  the 

malt  of  cropping  in  the  division  of  Buchan.     They  are  given 

bytefrniien^  whereat  their  farms  from  James  Feeguson^ 

Iifiof  PUfimr.    One  of  these*  Mr.  Thomas  Logan,  is  a  na-. 

tin  sf.  Berwickshire  who«  by  obtaining  a  good  bargain  of 

tmfma$,  and  reascmable  enoonrgement  for  building  houses, 

vtt.inittced.  to  settle  in  this  county.      The  other  three, 

Hmrii  AuucAnnEa  Watson,   Gsoege  Falcomee,  andRo- 

viT  Scott,  are  all  natives  of  Aberdeenshire. — ^The  measure 

i»  it  Beitch  acres. 

i^l809.         Mr  LtgM*4  Mr  FMi(PMr*s  Mr  M^atnm^  Mr  Sntt's 
Farwu, 


Ww,scie^ 

a 

3 

• 

0 

W^,      . 

8 

0 

2 

o 

*»«rB^ 

13 

16 

11 

6 

OitiwiUi  Seeds, 

58 

Si 

24 

«8 

<^fi«DiIea, 

67 

40 

44 

65 

J^  or  Beans, 

5 

3 

5 

0 

%* 

52 

34 

15 

24 

^^  Swp  soiling. 

10 

4 

0 

0 

'  ytir's  pasture. 

0 

10 

6 

17 

Sytir^.do. 

56 

27 

18 

52 

^»  or  old  Grass, 

74 

45 

21 

70 

T«niip% 

13 

10 

10 

17 

Botsbftga   .     - 

3 

0 

0 

0 

^tttoes. 

5 

3 

2 

0 

1V 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WW, 

45 

34 

10 

26 

TotilScotch  acres,  420 

264 

168 

305 

L3 

Thts^ 

tfjlb  MOttu'^SM  ^!fttMiliiy'  of  Ibi  vlMtfL    Oft  tllftt  MWnM  IM 
QtBiriuuuuii  or  UKir  cnips  dm  hcce  isiecm* 

dMUHtti  df  FbhIfMW ;  atlfl  MftiAitlfe  W  Ifcit  W<tlHhliaggl» 
tfM  ittuiiiaiiaelf  HeK^H  h  liHiatM  lilft)>MftilllfAMkll^ 

Uttra,  ^IL  ifaAH^  fisHiltiM.    Toe  MlMili|^  ifc  tbt  diUflllMlMW 

dbp  tM  IK^  (kHte  MiiMby  Mr.  JiiMffc!t  Atuti»fciif  >oyaii 
iftill,  !a  Fdrgtife,  ioUl  of  Mh  CH  iiiate  BAfteut^  kl  BUI  sT 
Kilodclieitli,  in  AuchtMkttH ;  Mih  6f  ^IrlKtaH,  buMm  taitfl 

nuni  uuusiciit  ipnimi  piopnecon* 


Gr^ 

Mr*  Js*.  A 

Bear  or  Bigg, 

20 

Oats^  with  seeds. 

50 

Oats  after  lea. 

60 

Oats,  second  crop. 

60 

I'ease  and  Beans, 

0 

I'umips, 

47 

Potatoes, 

5 

hay. 

50 

Cut  for  soiling. 

10 

1  year's  pasture. 

80 

2d  year's  do. 

42 

3d,  or  old  Ox  ass. 

10 

Fallow, 

5 

10 

i2 

&5 
4 

61 
3 

14 
6 

20 

48 
ISO 

16 

Total,     440  358 

In  the  interior  parts  of  the  division  of  Marr,  where  a 
portion  of  wheoi  has  been  lately  raised  hy  a  few  in 
farmers,  two  brother?*  Mesisrs.  Jamss  ahd  Wiul\M 
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dMnttt  be  nfh»M,  m  apcoiiat  of  ibeir  8U(H:eA(ful^i^a- 
tiMifiwaiJL  Tknfimr«MthQ.fiNrmofA«KftAi  iaJtbii 
pnUiofClmf,  lA  jLQimlefw  wd  «f  BI^  Ckai^l^r^  iu  % 

^^  ViiMMi  FoB«M»  »t  27  oulefl  di^M^H^e  fecim  tbit  city. 

^  «« ii0l»Y*  AirflMrB ;  but  tb^ir  &tb^,  jHr>  XU  vi,i^  JM^iv 

fcwi  Aiitmi  iMT  Fprfiinbire^  and  w^  ^tior,  qtImhI* 

tbiM  Jbrgs  «ftat|B8»  md  alfo  ww  oon  pf  tbe  tv 

umfMrov^ni  in  UiM  county.    TMs  di^'ilMim 

Onft.  Mr.  Jama  St^tt,         Mr,  Wittism  Scwfi. 

^^JWieat,  1 04                        9i 

ObIs*  with  seeds,  2l2i                          0 

From  lea,  57  22 

lecondcrop,  38  19 

or  Bigg,  13  Hi 

^Nirnipsy  10                         % 

4  3 

ly,  37  J  IS 

1  year's  pasture,  60                         7i 

Sd  year's  pasture,  4 1  {  21 

9d,  or«1dGniss^  41  22 

fallow,  22*  12 

ToUl,     372  160 

It  jQis^  be  here  remark^  that  of  tbe  wheat  on  Mr  James 

^'^^^^tT*!  farm,  7f  acr^  belot\g  to  the  late  farmer,  Mr. John 

^^^WMltsoio  who  baa  let  the  farm  of  BUck  Chambers  ip  a 

'^^ftase  to  Mr.  Scott^  .at  four  times  the  rent  which  he  pays 

«tt  it ; — a  proof  both  of  the  rise  of  tbe  ri:nt  pf  land^  s^xi.of 

W>p.wiful  cuUivation  of  the  soil, 

In  the  hi[j^r  districts  of  Marr,  or  towards  its  30uth*wcst 

L  4  e«- 


IffS  DISTRIBUTION  OP  CROP. 

extremit]r^  as  fiur  as  the  ploagh  has  tt^ttbKA,  tansipa 
sown  grasses  are  little  used.'    Thisis  partly  occasioned  by  tlst 
difficulty  of  restraining  the  sheep,  of  which  ifatte  are  coMh 
derable  numbors,  from  destroying  both  these  <ctopB  in  winter; 
and  partly  by  the  impossibility  of  preveMting^'  in  the  neighr 
bourhood  of  the  high  mountains,  the  flocks  of  deer;  (whose  de- 
predations ate  so  destructive,)  from  eating*  off  a  great  proper* 
tion  of  a  field  of  turnips  in  the  stormy  nights,  when  hanger  «aH 
ders  these  animals  both  vigilant  and  enterprising.  Polaloea  are 
raised  with  success,  but  turnips  cannot  be  preaenred ;  and 
we  are  not  to  expect  a  regular  distribution  of  crop  in  sodi 
circuimtances.    It  must  be  at  the  same  time  acknowledged, 
that  agriculture  is  not  well  understood,  and  that  the  fanning 
practices  of  this  dii^ct  as  they  are  conducted  by  the  commtm 
fartnen,  are  not  to  be  commended.    The  personal  hiaiM  of  the 
landed  proprietors  are  however  kept  in  good  order.    Q|i  that 
of  Petee  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Abergeldie,  the  Writer  of  this 
Report  saw  17  acres  in  green  crop ;  and  was  informed*  that 
of  140  Scots  acres  of  land,  now  arable,  41   acres  had  been 
trenched  out  of  rocks  and  moor,  at  an  expence  of  L.16  per 
acre. 

In  the  lower  extremity  of  Marr,  viz,  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity  of  Aberdeen,  where  trenching  and  improving  poor 
barren  soil  has  sometimes  amounted  to  L.  100  per  acre,  vari- 
ous kinds  of  green  crops,  namely  turnips,  potatoes,  cole- 
worts,  and  garden  roots,  are  cultivated  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess ;  and  very  weighty  crops  of  sown  grasses,  and  of  bear 
or  bigg,  and  oats  have  been  raised.  Two  rowed  barley, 
though  repeatedly  tried,  has  seldom  succeeded;  but  at- 
tempts are  now  made  to  raise  wheat  in  this  district  It  is 
doubtful,  on  this  light  soil,  whether  bigg  and  grass  seeds  be 
not  more  profitable.  But  wherever  the  soil  has  any  tenacity,  as 

street 


^UCfltflkiDg  is  a  good  manure  for  wheat,  it  u>  to  be  hoped  thai 
9on  of  thia  will  be  sown  in  the  Ticinity  of  Aberdeen. 

la  tbis  district*  a  regular  rotation  or  distribution  of  crop  ih 

lotto  be  expected*  where  the  land  is  let  in  Tery  small  par- 

^^  and  where  the  farmer*  impelled  by  the  stimulus  of  high 

'■va^  often  takes  two  crops  in  one  year,  or  three  crops  io 

^  ycftriy  according  as  he  can  afford  to   purchase  .street 

^lag  (night  soil)  or  has  occasion  to  raise  any  particular  crop 

^gMnden  stuffs^  or  other  vegetables.     He  generally  contrives 

^  naaiethe  meet  of  his  land,  while  he  pays  from  L.^  or  L^ 

^L I  ^,  and  eren  L.20  per  Scotch  acre. 


SECT.    III. REKT.  • 

^^a  rent  of  land  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen  is  extremely 

and  Tery  different  in  different  places.     Indeed  it  dc- 

aK»re  on  the  local  situation  of  the  g^ixmnd  than  on  the 

'^'^•'aty  of  the  soil.    The  average  rate  of  every  acre,  taking 

'""^  ^Jie  account  the  moors,  and  unimproveable,  as  well  as  the 

''^^^iand,  does  not  exceed  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  or 

•^^"^^  utmost  of  three  shillings  and  sevenpence  i^er  Engiish,  or 

■■**'  shillings  and  threepence  per  Scotch  acre.     But  in  fact, 

"^  VKiountains  arc  not  let  by  measure,  a  right  of  pasturing 

^V^^*^  them  being  enjoyed  in  common  by  all  those  who  pos- 

^ny  arable  land  in  the  neighbourhood.     Even  those  far- 

or  rather  graziers,  who  have  an  exclusive  right  to  the 

P^'^^mge  of  certain  districts,  rent  them  as  bounded  by  hills, 

w  ikionntains,  and  not  according  to  any  known  extent  or 

^••■ure.     The  most  considerable  portion  of  land,    that  is 

rented  by  one  person,  isthefarmof  Dallavorar,  (or  the  Earl's 

haagh)  about  64  miles  from  Aberdeen,  situated  on  the  banks 

of 


I 


1  TO  nift. 

of  the  Dee,  near  the  influx  of  the  Gefmlly,  anJ  rented  hj 
Mit  Charles  McHAtiiiT,  from  Earl  Fife.  This  htm  «• 
etudes  the  Doubrach,  and  alt  ihe  nioantsim  of  the  Scaraodi 
betwixt  the  Dee,  and  the  boundaries  of  Perth  and  Inveraev 
shires.  The  nholc  arable  ground  is  about  I  i  Scotch,  or  92i 
English  acre;.  But  attached  to  thin  is  the  paattmge  of  near- 
ly 32,000  Scotch,  or  50,000  Engilish  acre*.  The  rent  it 
L.280;  about  (axipejice  per  Scolch,  ora  little  more  than  <Ver 
haifptnce  per  Enyli*h  acre.  The  highest  rent  of  any  nrtt  of 
land  in  the  county,  \%  a  small  pafrh  of  land  belonging  m  Mr. 
Chalmers  of  Westfieid,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen,  mul 
rented  by  Mr.  GEoecE  Walker,  nurserj-man  and  seedamin. 
at  L.20  per  acre.  At  two  nulefi  distance  from  that  city,  Wk. 
Stmesson.  another  nurseryman  pays  L.I7  per  acre  taJaitct 
FoanEs,  Vm\.  of  Sealon.  Hence  ihe  highest  rent  near  the 
city  of  Aberdeen,  is  about  2300  timet  as  much  as  in  the 
moDBlftinoHs  regtom  in  the  !^  W.  eatmmity  of  iba  wnatj^. — 
And  yet  tV»m  the  maH  number  of  black  cattle  in  thai  4m- 
trict,  Mr.  McHabbv  finds  it  4iflic(i)t  to  p(ty  hi«  rent,  bnr- 
tvKi  low  it  may  appear. 

^e  srabte  tands  near  Aberdeen  are  of  two  descriptioMi— 
The  fint  is  that  in  the  immediale  vicinity  of  that  citv,  sad 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Kicholan,  lyin^  near  lo  the  village  of 
Footdec,  These  rent  above  L.IO  per  acre,  tm  an  ^rvemgt  ;— 
some  of  ihem  as  high  as  L.14.  The  other  de»crip4i«n  of  had 
is  that  which  h«s  bern  trenched  at  a  great  expence,  Bealljr 
withm  these  40  years,  and  renia  fmn  L2  lo  I..  12.  Tht 
arcra^  may  be  about  L.T.  (A  fin  patchM  that  ha(«  been 
iKorou^hly  cnKirated,  rent  as  hi^b  as  the  *ld  cvdinird 
lands.)  These  landH  are  situated  in  the  parioh  of  OM  MadMr, 
or  Old  Aberdeen.  Within  the  last  40yt«rs,  by  Irmcfaing  «t 
aTery  great  expencc,  no  teas  than  L.10,000  a-ytw  hnubMB 
•ddi.d  to  the  ran  of  lands  in  these  two  pamhc*. 

Tbr 


SECT.  IV, — TITREE. 

"flottibMare  now  paid  iiithiii  coimty.    Formerly  thi 
^*iBliro  kinds  or  tithes  paid  by  the  UiuJholders  and  farmeA.  I 
*f  ScodMuI.     The  first  was  called  i/ie  great  tiemis,  and  can> 
ItiJ  of  the  tcntii  part  of  ihc  produce  of  corn,  whicii  wu 
^fao  ia  kind ;  and  secondly,  the  small  ticnds,  which  coia< 

a  payments  fur  cons  or  calves,  the  teoUi  ] 
»  of  the  sheep,  and  one-ientb  of  the  lambs.     The  di^ii-    I 
dei^,  and  rrctursof  pari«h«a,  drew  the  fornier,  and  tha    I 
clergy,  who  alotic^nerally  resided,  drew  the  latto^ 
««liich  were  called  the  vkaraf^  tternls.     At  the  Refonnatiaa^  I 
Vfcan  mes  on  agricnliure,  which  were  both  extremely  higb 
im  thair  wnoum,  and  Tcxaiiotui  ici  regard  lo  iho  mode  of  c»l- 
Scaling  them,  were  generally  abolished.     A  provision  for  the 
ctet^  i*  now  made  out  of  the  tithes  in  the  folloning  man- 
mn:  llie  landhohlcrs  are  allowed  to  value  their  tknds,  one 
iHMipan  of  the  rent  at  the  time  of  vaiuuion,  iii  taken  an  the 
vHnle  liike ;  which  can  nerer  be  increased:  and  the  Court 
mtTwuit  is  vested  witii  a  power  of  granting  what  proportion 
^theaitbHartiends.  [hey  judge  proper  fur  the  maintenance 
^dte  initiislcr  of  tbe  purnh.     Thv  tithe  laws  of  ^'otlfuul  arc 
vt^  beseftcial  to  the  iMcrests  uf  agriculture. 

The  «a»U  tithes  were  paid  in  mwiy  parishes,  till  within 
thi  SOynn;  And  in  Bane  parishes  only  30  years  ago.— 
SAw  ifas  nnicii  of  the  kingdoms  in  1707,  tliey  n-ere  agreat 
to  die  clergy,  as  the  Scotch  woo),  particularly  in 
ivaa  «f  excdieiit  quality,  and  bore  a  higft 
fnoe  on  the  Mntinent.  But  the  exportation  of  Scotch  woal 
bem^  pMltibkcd  by  tjw  uniun  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  va- 

L1a««ftbeiinRll  tidtea  foil,  with  the  decreaae  of  botJi  the  piice 
*»d  ({oality  of  wool ;  and  the  clertrv  vejv  oblieed  to  get  an 
- 


new  leases,  Tnrlec  from  ten  to  thirty  ikillings ;  at  i  medauq 
of  ibe  county,  i«  [iroljnbly  lirKcn  ahilliags.  But  where  tbe 
toil  ii  gouJ,  anil  where  tikc  groutul  hu  been  improved,  and 
the  diMinciion  between  outfield  and  iiifield  abolished,  wbole 
farms  let  at  30  iliilling^  7he  faagUs  (hire  including  low 
uct  lund^,  called  laigbi,  aiul  bumt-laudi,J  vary  I'lDm  tovr  t»- 
len  ihillings  to  new  Uases,  and  ate  perhaps  eight  ^lliaga 
itt  a  medium.  Tlie  billa,  rf'nl  or  ItiUjf  moor,  and  other  coaoa 
lands,  nnt  worth  the  cxpence  of  cultivation,  are  gcneially 
thrown  in  the  lump  along  with  the  arable  lands.  Evcu  in 
tbe  higher  parts  of  Marr,  and  in  Stralhboggie,  at  a  greai 
distance  from  the  ^a-coast,  the  old  croft,  or  iniiekl  lutdst 
aie  lei  in  several  instances  at  1.2  per  acre  ;  the  outfields  at 
fifteen  shillings,  and  the  inferior  arable  laud  at  scrcn  abil- 
lings  and  sixpence  per  acre.  B'lt  in  general  great  tracts  of. 
hiilly  land,  and  a  liberty  of  pasturage  in  cununun  with  others, 
«Bthcneighbouting  hilU  andmouniaius,  are  added  u  pn«i- 
tegc»  belonging  to  the  arable  Lands  of  ihe  highland  tmoMta^ 
These  alTard  nourishment  to  thiir  theep  and  black  caUle  for 
iitveral  months  of  the  Eummer  ;  and  wlicn  the  hcuhfiamxr, 
(provi«cially  the  htatbc^-bcU)  v  ia  season,  the  moimtuiu 
produce  very  fattening  nourishment  to  iiiccp  uud  black  cat> 
tW.  Hence  in  the  autumn,  the  mutlon  uf  tbc  highland 
ah«ep  is  very  delicious,  and  finely  flavoured.  The  g9atA  al- 
M  feed  on  Tarious  herbs  and  gruses  on  the  mouotaios  ;  ud 
^ib  their  milk  and  their  carcases  enable  the  highlander*  I* 
pay  their  rents,  nhich,  in  their  remote  situation,  arc  com- 
paratively bigk. 

One  grneral  rcmaib,  concerning  llie  nm  of  Iwd.  pr^Mau 
itself  to  the  mind  at  tlit  Reporter,  and  may  dctenre  iha  at- 
tpntiuo  of  the  rcad<'r.     It  is  this — 

.The  land-uicasurers,  or  appraise^,  almost  oniJpr^y  ,y|r 
j(u  l^bad  or  inferior  bad  too  high,  and^ihc.goodorlifRiJc 
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tui  nloed  at  a  moderate  rate,  before  waste  lands  can  be  ta- 
ken into  cnlture. 

Tbe  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland  are  placed  in  that 

happy  mediocrity  between  opulence  and  poverty,  which  calls 

en  thm  to  look  for  the  respect  of  their  people,  only  from 

tile  fwrity  of  their  morals,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  intel- 

tectsal  powers.     And  in  those  parishes  in  which  the  tithes 

do  an  amount  to  L.  150  yearly,  a  late  act  of  Parliament  has^ 

hy  tdoution  of  L.  10,000  annually,   raised  the  smaller  sti- 

pendito  that  sum. 

Iifetum  for  this  liberality  of  the  English  and  Irish  Mem- 
hn  of  Parliament,  the  Writer  of  this  Report  hopes  to  be  ex* 
cand  ior  expressing  a  wish,  that  all  the  tithes  of  England 
vtilrslaiid  were  valued  as  they  are  in  Scotland;  that  the 
l^agUik  clergy  may  enjoy  them  at  this  value,  without  any  di* 
lUDiitioa;  and  that  the  landed  proprietors  and  farmers  may 
^^nft  all  the  benefit  of  their  farther  exertions  in  cultivating 
^*>te  Isiidsy  or  improving  more  highly  the  lands  which  are 
iioar  aader  cultivation.  If  the  tithes  were  valued  in  quarten 
^tnAesi,  barky,  and  oats,  instead  of  money,  the  clergy  could 
PQi^  no  injury,  and  agriculture  might  derive  great  advan<* 


SECT,  v.— poor's  rates* 

Poor's  Rates  are  unknown  in  this  county.  We  have  Act< 
^  P^liament,  and  Proclamations  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
^^and,  (which  in  ecclesiastical  matters  had  the  force  of 
^w,)  appointing  assessments  to  be  made,  wherever  this  was 
^ndtobe  necessary.    But  no  assessments  are  ever  actually 

M  made 


made  in  auy  parish  of  thi3  county  for  tbe  maintenance  of  th» 
asonsuf  n&2.  I7S3,  1799. 


poor. 


Even  in  the  cal»r 


kins4^H 


and  16Q0>  the  poor  of  Abenleenshire  were  supplied  withoat 

any  aMessment.     The  exemptions   from  tiihei  and  poor't 

ialp3  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  lale  rapiit  iinprot'«Eaeiri* 

ill  the  agriculture  of  Scotland.     While  England  pays  oboak 

4  millious  annually  for  poor's  rates,  the  industry  of  &otlaad 

l^roduces  at  leait  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  woflh  of  ad> 

ditional  labour  (or  lal>our  which  would  not  have  olberwiM 

lieen  exerted)  owing  to  there  being  no  poor's  ratea  establiali- 

ed  in  North  Britain.     And  while  the  certain  resnuree  «f  bv- 

ing  niaiiitained  by  the  parish  lessens  both  the 

the  ecunomy  of  the  Imver  claues  in  t 

honest  pride  or  independency  of  «pirit,  which 

peasants  of  this  county  so  averse  to  receire  public  divity, 

as  to  exert  thoniseUes  to  thu  utmost,    both  by  labour  and 

pDrsimony,  to  supply  their  own  wants,  and  tlioMt  of  tbeir 

nearer  rrlaliTes,  prodaces  the  happiest  etli^cts  both  on  iht 

character  of  individuals,    and  on  the   interest  ufUiecoiBBW* 

nity  at  large     It  excites  industry,  it  chcrishM  Glial  ^ecjr, 

it  rswai'ds  patcraal  alTection ;  il  is  accompanied  by  privaM 

competence  and  contenUuent,  and  tends  not  a  little  to 

■note  public  prosperity  and  opulence.     In  pupuloiu  towns,  t» 

nrhich  the  widow  and  fatherless  retire,  there  is  often  a  grol* 

er  degree  of  penury  and  distress,  than  what  can  be 

hy  theuuitcdiaboursofa  family  i  but  there  the  band  Ottt' 

fluence  is  open,  and  the  poor  arc  supplied, 

by  the  rich  and  benevolent:  and  even  in  i 

in  seasons  of  peculiar  distress,  subscripiiotu 

rank*,  and  donations  are  generally  given  by  the  landaiti 

prictora;  so  that  those  who  are  really  ubjccU  of  charily, 

supplied  in  this  county  without  malting  uny 

ihe  general  inaiiagcmeat  bf  the  poor's  tsoney  in  Scotlaod.  llM 


\ca  incuired,  ar«  the  very  moderate  salaries  to  the 
'terk  and  officer,  which  are,  for  both  persons,  from 
4  annually.     And  it  de'wrvts  to  be  noticed,  that  in 

n%iy  parishes  the  Session  Clerk  is  also  precentor,  without 
any  swMilional  rewQivl  for  his  trouble.  So  that  the  annual  al- 
l*»-ar»ce  for  tlie  Seasioii  Clerks  and  Church  OfTicers  in  North 
Britain  is  below  L.*000.  The  Elders,  or  Church -wardens, 
wceWeno  recompimte — not  even  a  dinner  from  the/unrfj  of 
Mr  CAurch  Seuim,  which  are  applied  solely  to  the  relief  of 
•be  poor.  The  parochial  clergjinen,  in  country  parishes, 
i™*t-illv  yive  them  their  dinner  twice  or  thrice  a  year;  and 
the  only  reward  of  these  worlhy  men,  who  manage  the  poor's 
^rta  in  Scotland,  arise*  from  the  general  esteem  of  Aeir 
"^'S^riMun,  and  the  ap{>robation  of  their  own  minds. 

Tile  Writer  of  this  Report'  should  have  been  very  happy, 
"  *  ivgard  to  truth,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  poor,  did  not 
*''^»Re  him  to  stale  some  facts  with  regard  to  the  Poor's  Mo- 
B'y  «f  Scotland,  which  are  not  of  so  pleasa-il  a  nature. 

^^'hilethc  agriculture  of  England  i«  loaded  uiitk  poor"*  rates, 
**  'i»e  amount  of  several  millions  annually,  the  property  tax 
*■  I  Q  per  cent  has  beat  levied  from  tkejvnds  which  belo»g  lo 
'*'  f»oor  iit  Siotland ;  and  the  Poor's  Funds  have  been  taxed 
>*>  ^^arious  ways,  certainly  without  any  intention  on  the  part 
**  *>«r  Legislature. 

tnScAlland,  the  property  belonging  to  the  Church  Ses- 
••^■iii  it  lUnaUy  lent  out  on  bills,  wilh  personal,  or  on  bonds, 
***H  hnded  security.  By  an  omission  in  the  Properly  Act, 
(0Mrij)g  (Q  there  being  no  money  in  Kngland  belonging  to 
""Writable  institutions  lent  out  on  bonds  or  bills)  10  percent. 
""^^ie  interests  of  money  belonging  to  ttw  poor  of  Scotland, 
^^  fccenpaid  to  Government. 

^^wnig  lo  a  smrilar  c«uf«,  vte.  the  ipecial  Commissionen 
"*"  thu  Ptajwity  Tax  tmtg  Bngliihaim,  nd-  miding  in 


London,  aiid  rftiueiuently  being  ijnac<iuunte<l  with  the  insii-.  | 
lutioDs  of  N.  Britain,  they  have  refused  to  exempt  the  rent  of  'l 
lands  whith  belonged  to  Church  Sessions,  from  the  tax  on  pro-  i 
pcrty,  though  all  rentsof  lands,  which  are  applied  to  charitable  I 
inslituliom,  are  expreasly  exempted  by  Act  of  Parliament.        i 

Owing  to  an  oversight  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  collecting  | 
the  auction  duly,  ihoagh  ihe  goodi  and  iauseholdftirnitttrt  b*- 
longing  to  the  poor  are  exempted  from  thb  duty,  il  haa  been 
rigorously  exacted  when  landi,  belonging  toihem,  were  aoU 
in  timesof  grcoJ  diitrett;  when  Church  Sessions  were  obliged 
to  sell  them,  and  when  they  could  sell  them  regularly  ooly 
by  public  auction. 

The  Writer  of  this  Report  has  been  at  a  good  deal  of  Uoo- 
blcto  get  these  eiils  redressed.  They  have  been  alrasdf 
acknowledged  to  be  erron  ;  and  if  not  remedied  before  th'a 
work  is  all  printed  off,  they  vrill  be  suted  very  fully  in  tho 
ApjKndis. 


SECT.  VI. — LEASCf. 


"When  trealbg  of  the  different  leiutrt*,  it  was  already  men- 
tioned, that  the  mo»t  usual  period  of  lease  is  fur  I Q  yean ; — 
though  longer  leases,  with  one  or  two  rises  of  rent,  ant  fre- 
«|uently  granted, — but  that  life-rent  leases,  which  fiMDeriy. 
were  used,  are  now  seldom  asked,  owing  to  a  late  decision 
ef  the  Supreme  Court  respecting  life-rents. 

The  usual  lenu  of  entry  to  farms  in  this  county  is  at  WUl- 

hunday,  i.  e.  May  20th,  as  the  terms  for  removal  of  tenants  MC 

legulatedby  the  old  style.    This  is  really  a  very  itkconremenl 

ferm  j  as  the  tenant,  in  general,  bai  no  right  to  any  thing  u 

i-ntrr. 
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•atry,  (accepting  the  small  gai-dea  for  planting  cabbages  «t 
coleirorU,  and  the  grass  of  the  outfielda,  where  they  are  not 
in  crop.  And  a  number  of  tenants,  by  ploughing  ami  lim- 
ing their  outfields,  contrive  to  get  them  treated  as  infield,  oc  ; 
nid  cruft  lands,  and  plough  up  the  greatest  part  of  them.— 
I'ndrr  the  old  system  of  husbandry,  the  half  of  all  the  arable 
liDii,  except  the  infieltis,  was  Uft  to  the  entering  tenant^ 
and  belonged  of  right  to  him.  Till  the  landed  proprietor!  i 
change  the  term  of  entry  from  Whitsunday  to  Martinmai^ 
and  6x  certain  rules  respecting  the  quantity  of  land,  (i.e.  tbA 
[iCDponion  on  each  farm)  to  be  left  in  grass,  and  also  in  tur- 
nips and  fallow,  the  tenants  who  enter  into  new  leases  for 
fwTOS  which  they  did  not  formerly  occupy,  will  be  in  a  very 
liisagTceable  situation  for  the  first  sixteen  or  seventeen  montbf 
after  their  entry.  The  only  remedy  is,  for  the  landholder 
10  barga'm  with  the  remoting  tenant,  and  get'  a  right  to  the 
farm  manure,  to  the-  ground  allotted  fur  turnips,  and  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  laud  for  grass  and  fallow. 

Some  of  the  landed  proprietors,  though  with  a  temporary 
sacrifice  of  their  interest,  or  the  loss  of  part  of  a  year's  rent, 
have  i^ready  changed  the  term  of  eatry  and  removal,  from 
Whitsunday  to  Martinmas — a  practice  deserving  of  general 
■oitatioD.*  And  a  few  of  them  have  already  bound  their 
tenants,  on  their  removal,  to  deliver  up  the  manure  of  the 
fcrm  for  the  turnip  crop,  to  tht-ir  successor,  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  sown  grass,  both  on  appretiation,  by  arbiters 
Fnutualiy  chosen.  The  other  usual  conditions  {oi preiitnioruj 
Jrl  3  commonly 


[Borne  iMeIlig«Di  ^nneri  fnfamtBtrjM  Whiintndiif.  Bat<l> 
I  a  cue  ia  which  the  mlciing  (emnl  b*i  i  rigbi  to  th*  put, 
and  daof  of  ih«  farm,  to  toiianct  u  MiUtinmu  ii,  on  the  wkok, 
ihc  mott  eligible,  tn  that  rait,  the  unanl  nisy  very  pisperlf  enter  i; 
Whiumdif. 


commonly  contained  in  a  lease, 

,0  deliTer  ihat  p 


s  the  f 
of  ilic  n 


wbicli  ia  paid 


money  rent,  are  lo  deliTer  ihat  part  of  ilic  rent 
in  oatmeal,  or  other  graln^  generally  farm-bear,  ai  the  port  oC 
Aberdeen,  or  any  place  at  the  like  distance  firom  the  ftoB, 
to  pay  a  certain  number  of  poultry,  and  a  certain  meaaiire  at 
peais  or  of  coals,  carried  to  the  heritor's*  mains  or  dwelling 
house — to  drive  a  ceriain  stipulated  number  of  cartiagee  ta 
the  same  place,  and  also  the  tenant's  proportion  of  alale% 
lime,  clay,  and  sand,  either  to  the  landlord's  bouae  mai 
offices,  orto  the  church,  minister's  manse,  and  offices,  audi 
to  the  school-bouse  of  the  pari&h.  Some  insert  restrictiont 
against  breaking  up  meadow  gross ;  and  others  lay  dowa 
certain  regulations  in  regard  to  cropping.  But  it  must  be  tc- 
knowledged  that  these  are  either  luo  general  and  obscure, 
\Thich  gives  rise  to  law-suits,  or  that  they  are  not  suitrd  t* 
the  soil  and  climate  of  this  county.  When  they  are  expres- 
sed in  gtHtral  terms,  they  bind  the  tenant  not  lf>  otd-Utivw  OT 
vat-UJxsKT — but  lo  manage  the  tillage  in  a  husband-like  man- 
ner. When  they  enter  into  moiuie  artielet,  they  conuHoaly 
allow  two  white  crops  to  be  taken ;  eien  on  the  thin  gnret- 
ly  M>il  along  the  river  Dee,  where  two  successive  «rbitB 
crops  ought  not,  on  any  account,  to  be  allowed,  TbeyalM 
frequently  insist  on  three  crops  of  grass  being  taken,  two  of 
which  roust  be  pasture,  before  the  ground  is  broke  Op  Ut 
sowing  com.  Tliis  is  cftablixhing  a  seven  shift  couise,  irtiidi 
is  neither  so  profitable  to  the  farmer,  nof  so  eaiy  for  iIh 
ground  as  ajfre  shifl  one.  Others,  in  their  partiality  for  a 
grass  crop,  admit  of  only  one  crop  of  oats — before  turnip — 
then  bear  or  oats,  laid  down  with  grass  seeds,  followed  by 
one  crop  of  hay,  and  tno  year's  pasture.  This  is  certainly 
an  excellent  method  for  improving  the  ground ;  lbDU|;b  a  te< 
nanl  on  this  at:  sh^t  mtiTSc  canxot  pay  above  fuo  ihtntt  of  Uie 
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xcnt  whicb  it  could  pay  on  a  four  alttfi  one,  nor  abo?e  three^ 
fiMUtiis  of  what  he  could  pay  on  a  five  shift  course. 

Two  landed  proprietors^  viz.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
ivbo  inherits  in  the  divisions  of  Marr>  Formartin,  and  Bucliaii> 
the  iBfQst  valuable  estates  in  the  county,  and  James  Feacu- 
101^  Esq.  of  Pitfour,  Member  for  the  county  in  this  and 
ibiir  fonner  Parliaments,  have  printed  regulations,  which 
iheir  tenants  or  farmers  are  obliged  to  adopt ;  and  as  the 
tMsmer  has  above  40>000,  and  the  latter  near  30,000  acres  of 
aable  land,  li  may  be  useful  to  insert  these  regulations  at 
fidl  length,  and  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  each. 

Tboie  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  are  as  follows : — 

ArU  1. — *'  All  assignees,  whether  legal  or  voluntary,  and  all 
lubleiiants  are  excluded  ;  heirs-portioners  are  also  exicluded^ 
the  eldest  daughter  being  to  succeed  without  division ;  but 
power  is  given  to  tenants  having  children,  to  appoint  any 
one  of  them,  whether  son  or  daughter,  to  succeed  them  iJi 
tbeir  leases;  or  in  case  the  children  should  be  minors,  or  de- 
cline the  business  of  farming,  or  in  case  the  tenant  shall  have 
no  children,  then  power  is  given  to  assign  the  lease,  on  con- 
dilton  that  such  assignee  shall  be,  or  have,  an  actual  farmer 
resident  constantly  on  the  farm,  shall  keep  a  sufficient  stock 
thereon,  and  shall  become  bound  to  perform  the  whole  condl- 
tioQS  and  obligations  prestable  on  the  original  tacksman,  who 
has  only  power  given  to  assign,  in  case  of  his  death,  under  the 
circumstances  above-mentioned.  This  clause  is  not  to  ex-* 
tend  to  prevent  tenants  from  acconunodating  their  servants 
with  dwelling  houses  and  yards  on  their  farms  :  the  tenants 
nuist  reside  with  their  families  on  their  farms,  and  always 
have  a  sufficient  stock  thereon. 

Ari.  2. — "  The  lands  shall  be  managed  and  cropped  by  the 

M  4-  tf> 
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tenanu  during  tbeir  tack,  iii  the  follow! 
After  the  expiry  orthe  first  five  year*  of  the  iease,  on«-fouilb 
part  of  the  land  on  the  lann,  which  shall  be  ploughiKl  in  any 
year,  or  as  near  that  proportion  as  the  tut  of  the  iictdi  will 
admit  of,  shall  be  yearly  in  fallow,  turnips,  cabbages,  or 
potatoes,  and  must  get,  at  least,  four  ploughings,  and  a  har- 
rowing aftvr  each  ploughing,  in  the  proper  »e3u>n,  and  be 
manured  with  dung,  as  far  as  the  whole  collected  or  made  ott 
the  farm,  will  go,  at  the  rale  of  at  least  thirty  linglc.  or  fif- 
teen double  cart  loads  to  the  acre  ;  and  such  pari  of  the  faW 
low  not  receiving  dung,  shall  be  limed,  at  the  rale  of  at  leaA 
twenty  bolls  of  shell  lime,  or  iiixCy  bolls  of  slacked  lime,  oC 
one  hundred  and  twenty -eight  Scutch  piiiLs  each  boll,  to  the 
acre.  The  crop  following  shall  be  oats,  bear,  or  wheal, 
rown  with  at  least  twelve  pounds  of  good  clover  seed,  and  ona 
bushel  of  perennial  rye  grass,  to  the  ai^re  j  and  shall  only  be 
cut  for  hay  once  ;  three -sevenths  at  least  shall  bo  always  m 
grass  ;  anil  the  grass  land,  when  broke  up,  from  one  or  IW9 
year  old  grass,  shall  only  carry  one  while  or  grain  crop;  «c 
if  from  three  or  more  year-old  grass,  no  more  than  two  gnim 
crops,  and  again  fallowed,  manured,  limed,  and  cropped,  in  the 
manner  above-mentioned  ;  the  tenant  beingat  liberty,  wbea 
lie  lakes  two  grain  crops  from  three  or  more  year-old  ptm^ 
to  have  pease  or  beans  intervening  between  such  two  crop^ 
on  the  land  receiving  at  least  two  plongliings  before  sowing 
or  the  crop  being  sown  in  drills,  for  the  purpose  of  beiB|f 
horse  and  band-hoed. 

In  terms  of  the  mode  of  managrraent  before  specified,  the 
tenants  shall  be  obliged  to  leave,  at  the  expiry  of  their  leasee 
ihrec-sevcntb  parts  of  the  whole  arable  land  on  their  fanM 
in  sown  grass — unc  of  these  seventh  parts  being  infield  ;  and 
also  to  leave  one-fourth  of  the  ploughed  land  for  fallow  m 
grten  cmp^-one  fourth  of  whith  fallovr  must  also  be  infirU; 
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and  ^lie  remainJer  of  the  grass  and  fallow  shall  be  in  whole 
fifWgj.  or  at  contiguous  as  can  be  done  conveniently.     And 
tht  ^cmant  shall  be  obliged  to  allow  the  proprietor  or  incoming 
tnuasa.t,  to  sow  grass  seeds  along  with  the  last  crop  ;  and  not 
to  %llew  his  bestial  to  pasture  thereupon,  af^cr  the  separation 
crop  of  grain  from  the  ground, 
lint  is  only  o  be  sown  as  a  first  crop  after  grass,  in  place 
^  o^.ts,  or  after  fallow,  with  grass  seeds :  Declaring,  that  if 
^^  %«nant  shall  at  any  time  contraveen  any  of  the  articles 
mentioned,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  sum  of 
pounds  sterling  of  additional  rent,  for  each  acre  ma* 
contrary  to  the  regulations  above  specified  ;  and  that 
with  the  first  rent  falling  due,  after  the  contravention 
taken  place  ;  and  shall  also  pay  six  shillings  for  each  boll 
^  ^Une  shells,  and  six  shillings  sterling  for  each  cart  load  of 
Lf^  that  is  not  laid  upon  the  fallow  or  field  for  green  crop^ 
kbore  specified. 
f.5. — "  The  tenants  shall  be  bound  to  consume  with  their 
^'^^le,  upon  their  respective  farms,  the  whole  straw  and  ibd* 
**•  that  shall  grow  thereupon,  excepting  clover,  hay,  and 
^^  straw  of  the  last  crop  of  the  lease ;  and  to  lay  on  their 
f^^und  the  whole  dung  that  shall  be  made  upon  the  same  ; 
^•Hl  upon  no  account  to  sell  or  give  away  any  of  their  fodder 
^  dung.     And  they  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  the  whole  dung 
'^^adc  upon  their  farms  the  last  year  of  their  leases,  carefully 
{aihered  together,  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  proprietor, 
^r  his  incoming  tenant,  to  whom  the  same  shall  belong,  on 
payment  of  the  value  thereof,  to  he  ascertained  by  two  per- 
ions,  to  be  mutually  chosen  by  the  outgoing  and  entering  te- 
mnt :  Declaring,  that  if  notwithstanding  hereof,  they  take 
Qpon  them  to  sell  or  give  away,  any  of  the  said  fodder  or 
Jung,  they  s»hall  be  hound  to  pay  to  the  proprietor  the  fmm 
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of  fire  Bhillingt  sterling,  for  cTcry  thr«ave   of  itnir  or 
der,  or  for  every  cart  load  of  dung  so  sold  or  giveu  away. 

^I'f.  4. — "  VVhaievcr  the  term  of  entry  may  be,  the  u^mof 
removal  in  tbe  la£t  year  of  the  lease,  sliall  be — from  the  kaiU 
yards,  at  Candlemas ;  from  a  fourth  part  of  the  lands  tradet 
tillage  for  fallow  or  green  rrop,  on  the  first  of  March ;  fron 
the  houses  and  pasture  grass,  at  Whitsunday  j  from  the  hajr 
fields  or  new  sown  grass,  at  Lammas  ;  and  from  tlic  laoda  is 
corn,  at  the  separalion  of  the  crop  from  the  ground,  ofeadi 
respective  field:  so  that  whenever  one  field  is  cleared,  th« 
incoming  (eaant  may  enter  to  il,  for  tlic  purpose  of  plough* 
ing  only,  although  the  crop  may  not  be  separated  from  tlw 
other  fields  i  and  the  incoming  tenant  sitallhare  full  lii>erty 
to  plough  the  fallow,  as  often  as  he  pleases,  after  tiicfirit  tf 
]U»rch,  with  a  view  to  his  having  a  green  crop  thereupon. 

Art.  5. — "  if  any  tenant  shall  inclose  and  i^ubdivide  any 
part  of  his  Farm,  the  same  shall  be  done  with  dykei  biuU 
of  >lunc>  three  feet  thick  at  bottom,  eighttcji  indie*  U  tof^ 
and  four  feet  high,  and  covered  tvitb  leal  of  six  incbo 
height;  or  inclosed  with  ilitcheH,  six  feet  widest  top,  oM 
at  biiitom,  and  three  fett  deep,  nith  a  quickset  thum  hcdga 
planted  on  the  thrown  tip  bank,  within  nine  inches  of  itlfr 
surface  of  the  grounJ,  or  lip  of  the  ditch;  and  that  on  aplui 
to  be  previously  apfiroved  uf  by  the  proprietor  or  his  factor; 
and  for  which  inclosing,  the  tenant  shall  be  Allowed  ttw  n* 
lue  at  the  cod  of  ihc  lease,  as  the  same  shall  be  atcertuoed 
by  nrutral  men  of  judgment  and  skill,  to  be  mutually  cbooea 
by  the  landlord  and  tenant :  Declaring,  that  in  no  cue  abaU 
the  allowance  exceed  sixpence  per  ell  lineal  lueuuie,  f«t 
iuch  dykrs  and  fences ;  nor  shall  tbe  allowance  on  the  wholo 
exceed  half  a  year's  rent  of  the  farm  ;  nor  shall  any  ftUow- 
xnre  he  made  for  said  inclosin:;.  unices  the  fences  tjisll  bft 
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ia  complete  ileacib^le  repair^  forming  entire  fields  or  indo- 
les at  the  time. 

^rt»  6. — *'  The  tenants,  at  their  entry  to  the  houses,  sh^Il 
^c  ot>liged  to  accept  of  them  in  the  condition  they  npiay  hap- 
pen to  be  in;  and  to  receive  the  timber  of  them,  and  such  of 
Iffe  l^ooses  as  are  contained  in  the  proprietor's  inyentory,  at 
^  &VTaluation,  and  to  pay  to  the  outgoing  tenants  any  me- 
**w^^tioB  which  they  may  be  entitled  to :  and  at  their  rerao- 
.va],    they  shail  leave  the  timber  and  the  houses  of  at  least 
Mie  same  value  they  received  them,  and  be  entitled  to  re- 
^>^e  &Qm  the  proprietor  or  his  incoming  tenant,  the  suiql 
paid  to  the  outgoing  tenant,  with  such  additional  sums 
y  be  equal  to  the  value  of  additional  buildings  construct- 
^  ^^itooe  and  lime,  or  stone  andmurtar,  sneck* pinned  with 
OQ  a  plan  to  be  previously  approved  of  by  the  proprie* 
his  factor  for  the  time :  Declaring,  that  such  addition* 
^  ^^aiUiags  shall  in  no  case  exceed  half  a  year's  rent  of  the 
;  and  in  estimating  the  value,  no  carriages  of  any  kind 
to  be  reckoned  upon,  as  the  tenants  are  to  furnish  car- 
without  any  allowance.     In  cases  where  the  proprietor 
■*T>UJ  allow  additional  timber,  or  the  prinxe-cost  of  slates,  for 
^^y  mew  hoosei^  the  value  of  such  timber  9Jad  slates  is  to  be 
^4ded  to  his  inventory  of  the  value  of  the  timber  and  others 
^tered  to  at-  the  commencement  of  the  lease :  Djeclaring, 
ti)4tjth^  allowances  before-mentioned,  for  inclosing  and  build* 
iftgs,  are  to  be  made  from  the  rent  of  the  farm  the  last  year 
of  the  lease ;  which  shall  be  considered  as  the  rule  for  ascer* 
tainiiig  thfs  amount 

ArU  7. — "  The  tenanU  shall  be  bound  to  maintain,  in  gooii 
condition,  the  whole  houses,  office-houses,  dykes,  ditcher* 
and  drains,  or  gates,  that  arc  upon  their  respective  farms,  %t 
their  entry,  or  that  may  be  built  thereupon  during  the  cur- 
rency of  their  tacks,  and  to  leave  them,  at  their  removal, 
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in  ibe  like  (;md  repair — all  upon  their  own  chu^M.     Ail4 

where  any  ditches,  drains,  or  water -runners,  form,  or  are 
necessary  as  pans  of,  a  general  drainage  fi>r  other  f^inna,  or 
for  «  district  of  the  estate,  the  whole  tenants,  having  tncb 
«1ra.in«  passing  through  or  along  the  boundaries  of  their  (iuni, 
shall  he  obliged  to  clear  iheni  at  the  same  time,  if  ihe  ficlftr 
en  Ihe  estate  chall  deem  such  clearing  to  be  necessary. 

"  In  case  the  proprielor,  (or  his  factor  or  doer  for  the  time) 
vhsll  at  any  lime  find  the  houses,  dykes,  drains,  bedj^e*, 
ditches,  and  gates,  negleclvd,  and  in  disrepair,  pnwtir  mai 
liberty  arc  expressly  reserved  to  him,  to  order  the  same  M 
be  put  int«  proper  and  sufficient  repair  and  condition;  aod 
the  espence  thereof,  being  ascertained  by  the  frorkmen't  re- 
ceipts, or  by  accounts  certified  by  the  factor,  the  lenants 
shall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  same,  with  interest  from  the  d*te 
of  the  receipts  or  certihed  accounts. 

Art.  8. — "  In  case  it  shall  be  judged  proper  to  make  iny 
alteration  in  the  (arms,  either  by  slreigbting  marches,  or  ex- 
cambing  larids  with  neighbouring  proprietors,  or  tenants,  the 
proprietor  or  his  factor  shdl  hare  power  to  do  k,  and  tbe 
tenants  shall  be  obliged  to  concur  and  acquiesce  ibervm  ; 
and  the  Tariatitm  thereby  occasioned  in  their  rent,  whetlier 
increase  or  decrease,  shall  be  ilcicrmined  by  two  neuCvl  per- 
■ons,  l»  be  named  by  the  proprietor  and  trnant. 

Arl.U. — "The  tenants  are  to  be  ihirlr. I  to  the  mills  towltich 
ihrir  rrspectiTe  lands  hare  been  in  use  to  be  astricted,  aai 
shall  pay  nmliurcs,  mill  dues,  and  mill  senices,  conlona  lo 
iisc  end  wont,  and  that  until  the  end  of  the  current  leases  of 
the  respective  milU,  but  not  longer,  unless  provided  for  by  a 
dausc  in  their  leases.  And  the  tenants  are  to  be  bound  to 
furnish  carriage*,  for  leading  materials  for  buildup  iw  re- 
pairing Urlis,  kirk-yard  dyke*,  manses,  and  tchooJ-houaea. 

Art.  10. — "The  tenant?  ore  tf  have  libertyofcaslinf,  wi»- 
ning 


ninj,  and  leading  borne  peals,  for  ihe  use  of  their  fanulies, 
and  trrvanU  rcsiJing  on  their  fainu,  from  such  moss  or  mos^- 
tt,  or  parts  of  the  same,  as  the  proprietor,  hi«  fuclor,  or 
[  BMct'grieve,  shall  s«t  apart  to  them  yearly  for  that  purpose  ; 
with  which  allotment  ihcy  shall  be  nbliged  lo  rest  ratis- 
whucrer  the  former  practices  or  usages  may  have 
been. 

An.  1 1  ■ — "  The  tenantd  are  reslricied  fiom  CQtting  up  any  of 
Ibe  Mirface  of  the  ground,  for  muck  feal,  or  compost  niiilJtiis, 
•r  for  wall  feal,  turf,  ardivoi,  except  from  such  parts  of  iheir 
,  as  shall  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  by  the  proprie- 
BT.  or  his  factor  or  doer  for  [he  lime.  And  if  any  of  ihem 
iMntraTCttc  this  article,  they  shall  forfeit  and  pay  five  pound* 
lerlinj;,  for  every  such  trespass,  along  with  the  first  term's 
P  tent  falling  due  after  the  discovery  of  the  comraventiou,  or 
Lktha^  being  given  ibcn^fore,  by  the  faciur,  or  the  baron 
Siccr. 

'  Art.  12, — "  The  proprietor  rcserres  to  hiniself  the  whols 
;  of  every  Vind,  and  all  the  fish  in  the  Hvers  and  bums 
wilhin  his  property,  with  power  and  liberty  to  himself,  and 
Mfaen  baviag  hi!>  leave  and  permission,  to  hunt,  shoot,  6sh, 
tad  sport  thereon,  at  all  times  and  seasons.  And  he  further 
racrres  all  mines,  metals,  and  coal  (guarries,  of  stone  and 
lime,  maric,  and  other  fossils  whatever,  of  the  like  kind, 
within  th«  bounds  of  the  lands  set,  with  liberty  to  work,  win, 
and  carry  nway  the  same ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  sink  pits, 
build  houses,  make  roads,  and  erect  any  necessary  works 
thereupon  ;  the  tenants  being  allowed  such  surface  damages, 
and  such  abatement  of  reni,  as  shall  be  determined  by  two 
nautral  persons,  to  be  mutually  appointed  by  the  parties  : — 
Declaring,  thai  this  is  not  to  prevent  the  tenants  from  digg- 
ing (or  limestone  and  marie,  in  their  own  farms,  for  the  iiu< 
|»r«vvRi«nt  thereof  »Bly-     The  propriMor  also  reierves  power 
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lo  shot  up,  altci,  or  otolEe  new  roaJs,  through  »ay  part  df 
the  lands :  to  plant  trees  around  th<r  yirAit  or  ciardens  on  tU 
estate,  without  any  allonancu,  and  which  the  tenants  shall 
be  bound  to  preserve ;  also  power  to  (alee  off  pieces  of  graoM 
for  the  purpose  of  planting,  on  al low-in g  damans,  which  >rt 
to  be  ascertained  by  two  neutral  person*  to  be  named  by  di^ 
proprietor  and  tenant :  But  declaring,  that  in  ascerutniiig 
dantagei  to  be  Dllowed  lur  making  roads,  the  advantagei  llMt 
may  accrue  thtrefrom  to  the  tenants,  are  to  be  consi<hntf| 
and  the  same  are  to  bemodilicd  accordtiigly."  ' 

It  is  to  be  obscrvcil,  that  in  this  lease  his  Lordship  allom 
two  successive  crops  of  com  to  be  taken,  after  brewing  op 
the  land  from  three  years  old  grass.  It  may  be  doubted  wbe^ 
ther  twowliite  cnaps  should  be  [fermitiej  as  a  general  regu- 
lation on  so  extensive  an  estate,  and  in  which  there  is  sucb 
diversity  in  the  nature  of  the  soil.  It  may  be  also  doubloi, 
whether  a  third  years  grass  should  be  uniformly  insisted  oo. 
For  there  are  Biany  soils  in  which  the  grass  of  the  third  year 
is  very  poor,  as  the  natural  grasses  seldom  appear  ia  any 
great  quantity  till  the  fourth  year.  It  appears  to  the  Writer 
ufthis  Ituport,  that  this  five-abift  course  would  be  preferable 
to  the  fccm  i/i{/V  one,  which  is  fixed  by  the  ahove  rtgulatjom.- 
— Tlia  allowance  for  the  expence  of"  addiiiunul  buuivs,  anl 
inclosurcs,  appears  to  him  to  be  by  far  too  little  ;  and  when 
the  rent  is  paid  in  com  or  meat,  tu  be  also  too  uiutettrmiaati^ 
A  good  ikrmer  should  have  liberal  encouragement  in  lnyiny 
mil  hiioan  moniy,  on  his  londliolda^a proptrty. 

Mf.  Ferguson  of  Pitfour  lixs  shewn  a  greater  pwiiaUtT' 
fur  grass  crops,  in  the  following  regulations : — 

Mareha. 
"  The  marches  of  the  'Cveral  Iknna  and  poueisioM  leti  mi  \ 
lo  be  let,  having  b«cn  previftusly  laid  off,  ar>d  properly  f) 
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on  tl^e  groond^  as  well  as  particularly  delineated  on  a  plan 
^f  ^t^elnids,  the  tenants  are  to  observe  said  marches^  as  the 
bourftdaries  of  their  respective  possessions,  and  keep  to  the 
'''Q^W  until  the  proprietor  shall  think  proper  to  make  any 
^'^s^ations  thereon,  which  he  has  power  to  do,  in  manner  af* 
^^■aawtioned. 

Mines,  Carries,  Roads,  Canals,  fyc. 
The  proprietor  reserves  to  himself  all  mines,  whether  of 
or  of  coal,  or  other  minerals  or  fossils;  all  quarrieSp 
of  lime -stone,  or  other  stone,  or  slate ;  all  pits  or 
of  marie,  shells,  clay,    sand,  or  gravel,    within  the 
let ;  and  all  kelp,  and  other  seaware,  and  shell-sand, 
l^imestone  gravel,    which  may  be  found  thereon;    with 
',  by  himself  or  others  authorised  by  him,  to  search  for, 
and   work  such  mines  and  quarries,    pits,  and  banks; 
the  proper  engines  or  machinery,  lay  out,  make,  and 
the  proper  roads ;   to  dig,  make,  and  use  such  canals, 
irses,  and   reservoirs,  as  he  shall  think  fit,    and  to 
and  carry  away  all  the  articles  aforesaid  ;  and  to  take 
wherever  he  shall  think  proper,  the  ground  proper  for  all 
above  purposes,  and  for  roads  and  towing  paths  along 
canals,  and  for  storehouses  and  repositories  for  fiiel,   and 
sr  articles,  near  the  quarries  and  pits,  and  for  houses  and 
there,  or  for  the  persons  thereat  employed,  or  others, 
the  canals :  And  further,*  to  take  off  such  part  or  parts 
the  lands  let,  as  he  shall  judge  proper  for  irrigation,  or  be- 
converted  into  watered  meadoivs,  not  exceeding  in  whole 
tenth  part  of  the  possession.     The  tenant  is  not  to  be  en- 
vied to  any  damages,  or  di^uction  of  rent,  for  what  ground 
y  be  taken  off  for  roads,  nor  for  materials  taken  for  mak- 
^  and  repairing  them,  nor  for  ground  taken  olT  for  canals, 
for  the  banks  and  paths,  or  horse  and  carriage-ways  along 
sides  %[  them :  But,  foj  what  ground  may  be  taken  off 
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fur  ixuy  otlirr  vi  the  puffMues  kL>ur«-iuriitioa«d,  tbe  teiunt 
tihall  be  paid  lUmago*,  or  be  allowed  a  dciluctioo  of  RnbA 
acconliiii;  lo  t)ie  utimaiion  of  two  penions  or  ikiU,  to  b«i 
muLualty  named  by  the  (>arlics;    aiiit  ftilling  tuch 
lion,  within  eight  ilnys  afler  requUiriun,  by  |>L-noiu  t« 
named  by  llir  Judge  ordinary  of  the  bounds;  but 
these  csiimitions,  the  pouibk  or  contingent  prufitji  whichi 
nay  ensue  fi'om  the  iniproveiD«nU,  by  irrigation,  or  w»lcc> 
ing,  aie  not  tu  be  coikiidi-red  :    But  in  caxe  the  tcnau  ifaattf 
have  l»id  duwn  uiy  of  the  land,  tit  for  irrigation,  in  a  pifrv 
per  manner,  berore  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  of  tbe  tac^, 
and  sliall  \x*t  it  only  (or  pasture  and  hay,  it  Khali  not  be  ib.  , 
UiB  power  of  the  ]>roprielor  to  tiike  od'sueh  land.     The  te-., 
unnt  shall  have  no  right  to  take  water  out  of  the  ruervoji^ 
«T  canals,  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  the  um  of  hJa  bw, 
mily  or  cattle,  but  nut  for  irrigation  or  dririug  machineiy, 
without  a  written  licence  from  the  pruprietnr.     When  tbe 
line  ofaiiy  turnpike  road  or  canal,  to  be  mudu  throogh  ifae 
lands  kc,  sliall  be  property  ascertained,  the  proprietor  dnll 
be  nt  liberty  (o  take  ott'such  pieces  of  laud  iH'«r  the  uiu^che*, 
notexceuding  one-leiilh  of  tbe  possesion,  a*  may  be  mifMt- 
raicd  from  the  farm  by  such  turnpike  road  or  canal,  and 
cminot  be  iucloitcd  or  converted  into  afield  or  iieldo.  proper 
for  the  tiirm,  and  to  diipwe  thereof  »»  he  shnll  choose  ;  be 
t  allowing  to  ihe    tenant  such  a   dt'ductiun  of   rent 
',  a»  fehall  be  ascertained  in  luunncr  aforesaid.     Tbe 
ii:>  FsKtitiQK  fartlirr    n»crvn  lo  himtelf,  and   his 
ineeeuon,  the  whole  game  and  fioh  which  may  be  lound  on 
tha  landi  let,  or  in  tlie  naicm  thereof;  with  power  to  them, 
by  them^olvcs,   or  athcm  having  lutlbority  from  them,    tm 
hunt,  fi*li,  antlfuwl  thereon,  at  all  lawful  Masons:  but  thu 
the  taiiaiit  »hall  be  entitled  tor  damages  he  may  sustain  by 
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Vis  Sv^ymog  corns  being  destroyed  thereby,  on  estimation  as 


Inclasmg,  Planting,  Draining,  8fc. 
said  James  Ferguson  reserves  to  himself,  and  his 
by  themselves,  or  by  any  land-surveyor  of  cha-   • 
to  be  employed  by  them,  power  and  liberty  to  straight 
the  R^arches  of  the  farms  and  possessions  let,  and  to  make  the 
nccesaary  excambions  on  these  occasions,  to  fix  the  lines  of 
the  inclosares,  and  to  make  such  inclosures  by  dyke,  ditch, 
or  Im^dge,  as  he  or  they  shall  think  fit ;  and  to  take  off  such 
jwt  ^f  the  farm,  either  in  the  comers  of  fields,  or  elsewhere, 
not^^cceeding  one-twentieth  part,  as  may  be  thought  proper 
Ck  planting  of  trees,   and  to  plant,    prune,    and  dress  the 
*ni«  ;  likewise,  reserving  liberty  to  the  proprietor  to  plant 
^CP^row  trees,  or  willows,  and  to  cut  and  carry  away  the 
•■■***  as  well  as  those  already  planted,  when  he  chooses. — 
The  tenant  is  to  have  such  allowance,  for  what  ground  may 
"*  ^^enoff  by  the  straighting  of  marches,  and  not  compen- 
sated by  other  ground,  and  such  deduction  of  rent  for  what 
™*y  fee  taken  off  for  planting,  as  shall  be  ascertained  in  man- 
'*''  **^rc  prescribed  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  to  pay 
<w  what  addition  may  be  made  to  his  farm^  without  his  giv- 

• 

^E  ^n  equiTalent  in  ground,  such  rent  as  may  be  ascertain- 

***  manner  foresaid.     The  proprietor  shall  have  power  and 

iDCrty  iQ  make  such  drains  in  the  lands  let,  as  he  shall  see 

proper  ;  and  the  tenant  shall  be  obliged  to  fill  them  up  as 

^^^'^   ^  made,   with  stones,    if  proper  stones  can  be   had, 

*^'  ■*io  nine  hundred  yards  of  the  drain ;  and  failing  thereof, 

^  ^her  proper  materials,  and  to  keep  them  in  repair  in  all 

^^  ^ftcr,  on  his  own  expcnce.     Tlie  tenant  is  also  bound 

*^p  the  hedges,  ditches,  and  other  fences,  in  perfect  or- 

*   ^y  cleaning  the  hedges,  and  cutting  them  in  the  shape 

of  A 

*teep  roof,  and  to  scour  the  ditches  as  of^en  as  necessary, 

N  ^xv4 
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and  to  preserve  ihe  trees  plnnted  in  the  hedgerows, 
yitrd:*,  or  any  where  eUc  on  the  farm.  The  tenant  s 
hiivc  no  allowance,  or  deduction,  for  the  ground  occupied 
the  inclosures  or  draim,  or  the  damages  which  may  ariM 
making  or  repairing  the  same;  but  if  tiie  hedges  «hal) 
cleaned  and  cut  properly,  the  tenant  shall  be  paid  by 
proprietor  half  the  expence  thereof,  at  the  ordinary  raM 
which  such  work  is  done  in  the  country.  If  the  proprii 
chouses  rather  to  have  any  of  the  above  work,  rcluift 
Fences  or  drains,  done  by  people  of  skill  to  be  employed 
himself,  he  may  cause  it  to  be  done  by  them  ;  and  ibe 
nant,  upon  having  the  accounts  of  the  expcnce  attested 
the  person*  who  have  done  the  work  and  presented  to  I 
iihallbe  bound  to  pay  such  persons,  or  to  the  proprietor, 
whole  expeiice  of  repairing  the  drains,  and  half  the  expi 
of  pulling  and  keeping  the  fences  in  order,  without 
otlicr  proof  whatever.  In  case  the  proprietor  shall  inc 
or  drain  the  farm  or  pos^ssion  lei,  or  any  part  th«rvoC 
tenant  is  bound  lo  pay  to  ihe  proprietor,  along  with  hisi 
■ix  per  cent  yearly,  on  all  the  money  disbursed  by  U 
M>  doing,  coinmenctng  frum  the  time  of  the  expeadib 
but  if  any  of  the  inclosnreH  made  iihall  bu  on  the  outi 
marches  of  the  farm,  or  a  ring  fence,  then  the  teuant  b  i 
to  pay  tlirce  per  cent,  yearly,  on  the  expence  disbum 
making  such  ring  fences,  and  one-fourih  only  of  the  enft 
of  keeping  it  in  repair;  andifany  part  of  the  incloiura 
along  Ihe  side  of «  road  or  canal,  the  ttnani  is  bound  M 
ihe  MS  per  cent,  on  the  expence  of  making  that  part  « 
incloBure,  and  boar  one-half  of  ihc  expcnce  of  ke<^jn^  ( 
^^^•rder. 

Reiidncr,  and  MotU  qfCullMie. 
Tlw  Iviiuit  is  bounil  to  reside  personally,  with  hk  b 
and  cattle,  o»  the  lands  Icl,  and  to  labour,  i 
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Vaie,  and  crop  the  same  properly,  and  in  a  fair  and  regular 
iiiaiiiier,  aod  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  good  husbandry  ;  and 
pMicularly,    that  the  old   meadow  grass,  or    links  of  the 
firm,  shall  never  be  ploughed ;  and  that  the  proprietor  ha^ 
it  in  his  power  to  fix  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  used  as  mea-* 
so  as  it  shall  not  exceed  one-seventh  part  of  the  whole 
;  that  at  no  time,  shall  there  be  above  one  half  of  the 
'  ground  of  the  farm  under  tillage  at  once ;  that  wheat, 
barley,  bear,  or  big,  rye,  and  lint,  shall  be  reckoned 
or  exhausting  crops ;  that  the  fallow  crops  are,  clove rj 
mown,  but  not  allowed  to  seed,  turnips,  beans,  carrots, 
cabbage,  kail,  sown  in  drills,  and  thoroughly  horse 
iiuid-hoed,  or  a  real  naked  fallow.     The  tenant  is  bound 
e  one  of  either  of  these  fallow  crops,  between  every 
of  the  above-mentioned  white  crops ;  and  when  pota- 
areoiade  the  fallow  crop,  there  must  only  be  one-half 
^he  break  of  that  kind  of  crop ;  neither  are  potatoes  to  be 
upon  land  which  has  carried  a  potatoe  crop  before, 
ner  than  once  in  seven  years.     All  land  to  be  managed 
'^>^li  a  naked  fallow  must  be  five  times  ploughed,  and  proper- 
ty   barrowed  between  each  ploughing,    and  three  of  these 
pUHi^ings  must  be  performed  between  the  first  of  May  and 
^^  first  of  September ;  and  that  such  fallow  shall  be  manur- 
^  with  not  less  than  fifteen  loads,  of  a  cubic  yard  each,  of 
f^^  reduced  dung,  or  ninety-six  bushels  of  lime  or  shell- 
*^$  or  one   hundred  and  forty  cubic  yards  of  marie,  to 
t)di  English  acre.     That  in  case  the  fallow  crops  shall  be 
fo«t  or  weedy,  the  tenant,  at  the  desire  of  the  proprietor, 
DHut  pkmgh  them  up,  and  turn  them  to  a  real  fallow ;  and 

0 

such  part  of  the  land  as  should  he,  by  the  above-mentioned 

fultt,  mider  a  fallow  crop  the  last  year  of  the  tack,  must 

be  left  at  the  Whitsunday  of  expiry,  to  be  occupied  by  the 

proprietor,  or  incoming  tenant,  and  they  shall  likewise  be 

N  2  en- 


n  win 
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entitled  to  tow  grass  seeds  tvith  the  \ast  or  vray-g 
and  the  out-going  tenant  shall  leave  to  them  the  whal| 
straw  and  chafl'of  that  crop,  together  with  one  whole  yeu^ 
dung,  not  to  be  preriously  hid  nn  tiie  land,  without  Biiy  ■! 
loH'ance;  tliat  grasi  seeds  shall  always  be  sown  down  widj 
the  crop  first  succeeding  a  fallow,  and  that  the  (juantity  il 
not  be  less  than  seven  itnd  one-half  pounds  of  red  clover,  i 
ven  and  one-hatf  pounds  of  white  clover,  a 
rye  gram  seeds,  to  each  English  acre  ;  that  from  the  ^ 
Uid  down  in  grass,  hay  shall  not  be  cut  of^encr  than  once  U 
three  years ;  that  there  shall  not,  in  any  one  year,  be  abofp 
otie-fiftieth  part  of  the  arable  pan  of  the  farm  in  lint  a^ 
hemp  together;  that  no  hay,  straw,  chaiT,  tumipi,  arotb^ 
greun  crop,  or  peats,  shall  be  sold  or  carried  otTfrom  the  fw^ 
1ini  that  they  shall  be  consumed  thereon ;  and  the  dung  pni 
duced  from  theui ;  or  othcrwiiie,  shall  be  laid  on  sonw  partol 
the  farm,  ondcr  the  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the  ar 
tides  carried  oH".  That  all  whins,  or  broom,  already  gmii 
iiigon  the  ground,  «hall  be  rooted  out,  and  none  shall  id 
sown  therein  for  the  (ulure.  That  no  rabbits  shall  be  intf^ 
duccd  into  the  farm,  nor  allowed  to  bnrrow  or  remain  ibcif) 
that  none  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  shall  be  burnt,  iMI 
any  turf,  feal,  or  divot,  cast  from  it,  under  the  penalty  4ri 
one  shilling  fur  each  feal  or  divot,  and  tive  shillings  Bterlial 
for  each  rood  of  ihiny-six  square  ells  of  burning.  The  M 
n^nt  is  bound,  full  three  years  before  i)ic  is^^ue  of  butacH 
lo  have  one-half,  at  leait,  of  the  arable  ground  of  his  ftMl 
laid  down  in  good  heart,  and  lownwitli  a  suflicient  t|uaii(i^ 
of  white  clover,  and  other  grass  seed^  fit  fur  paMurc;  anl 
shall  not,  at  any  time  ihereaf)er,  during  ihc  remainder  4| 
(he  lease,  cut  bay  from,  but  pasture  on  it  only.  The  pM 
prietor  shall  have  it  in  bis  power  to  choose  the  one-half  fl| 
■  he  ground,  which  is  to  be  laid  down  in  graw  aa  i 
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%h6  tenant  the  other  half;  the  part  to  be  chosen  by  each 
lie  contiguous  in  itself,  but  may  be  in  a  difFerent  part 
of  fclme  farm  from  that  chosen  by  the  other.  For  enabling 
the  ^^roprietor  more  easily  to  observe  whether  the  lands  be 
|in»f^«r1y  managed,  the  tenant  is  bound  to  divide  the  farm  iii- 
t»r>^gular  fields,  as  he  shall  be  directed  by  the  proprietor^ 
or  ^^Miy  person  having  authority  from  him,  and  to  have  these 
in  one  kind  of  crop  only  in  one  year ;  and  no  white 
shall  be  sown  in  any  part  of  the  same  field,  or  break, 
there  is  or  ought  to  be  fallow,  green  crop,  or  grass.— 
In  <rase  the  tenant  shall  fail  to  lay  down,  and  leave  in  pas- 
^  the  half  of  the  arable  land  of  his  possession  for  the  last 
years  of  the  tack,  or  shall  crop  or  manage  any  part  of 
possession,  at  any  time,  in  a  manner  diflcrent  from  what 
^  t>efope  prescribed,  or  shall  plough  up  any  part  of  the 
™*^  allotted  for  meadow,  perpetual  or  pasture  grass,  previ- 
®**«  to,  or  in  the  last  year  of  the  tack,  or  otherwise  neglect 
^^  ^^O'lmteract  any  of  the  regulations  herein  before  prescrib- 

*  he  is  bound,  from  the  time  of  contravention,  till  the  end 
^  Wie  tack,  to  pay  five  pounds  sterling  of  additional  rent 
^^^'^y  to  the  proprietor;,  for  each  English  acre  which  shall 
^^  *>^  laid  down  for  pasture,  or  shall  be  otherwise  managed 

^^"Opped  than  is  before  stipulated,  and  ten  pounds  sterling 

^^  ^I'eaking  up  meadow,  or  perpetual  grass,  in  the  said  last 

along  with  his  other  rent,    and  over  and  above  the 

and  so  proportionally  for  any  part  of  an  acre ;  that 

"^^ticates  from  any  surveyor  of  land,  of  good  reputation  in 

^  profession,  shall  be  sufficient  vouchers  for  instructing  the 

*   ^"^tities  of  ground  in  white  crop,  in  meadow,  or  perpetual 

^^  pasture  grass,  green  crop,  and  fallow,  and  which  shall 

Managed  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  before  prescrib- 

*  ^nd  shall  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  tack,  and  when 
S^Mered  along  with  it,  shall  be  suihcit^nt  ground  for  sum- 

N  S  \w^\S 


mary  diligence  for  the  aildiiional  i 
alike  Hi  if  ihey  i 


i  before   itipalat 


MTied  in  th^  tack  itself.  Tlie  I 
ia  bounU  tu  ifcfciut  mid  protect  tbe  fiossession  let  to  him,  aoit 
all  iu  [irivilet;(M,  Trog^  the  eDcroathmentt  of  «II  otheii.  ivr^ 
int;  the  li-ase ;  that  the  Umani  Ehall  not  be  at  liberty  to  W 
tail  any  ale,  or  spiriluus  litjunnt,  an  the  possciision  let  V 
him,  nor  allirw  others  tu  retail  the  same  thtrcon,  vritbotit  ft 
licence  in  writing  from  the  pmprieror.  The  tenant  shall  fan* 
HO  nghi  to  any  privilegt-s  beyond  the  bounds  of  Uie  turn  10- 
possession  let,  either  of  manure,  fuel,  or  the  like,  antcA 
specially  granted  in  bis  tack ;  nor  shall  ht  have  title  to  oaf 
allowance,  or  consideration,  at  the  issue  of  his  tack,  for  m- 
naging,  laying  down,  and  Ic-aving  his  farm,  in  the  order bc^ 
fore  stipulated  ;  nor  for  any  other  articles,  except  what  are 
herein  iti  put  at  cd,  or  shall  be  »pe<  iatly  and  specifically  sU^ 
pulated  in  his  tack,  whether  he  shall  have  paid  for  mich  ar- 
ticles at  hiseniry,  or  been  at  theespenceof  ihe  nine,  dur- 
ing the  subsistence  of  his  tack  or  not  The  tenant  is  bound 
to  attend  any  mill  belonging  to  the  proprietor  in  the  nn^i* 
bourfaood  of  his  farm,  to  which  he  shall  be  directed,  with 
all  the  Ticlual,  the  produce  of  his  farm,  which  tbatl  be 
ground  fur  llie  uk  of  the  persons  residing  on  it,  and  to  pay 
the  usual  bannocks  and  pcnguisiics  for  the  same,  but  os 
multures  ;  but  whcii-  ibo  lands  let  arc  in  the  suckcn  of,  ami 
thirled  to,  any  null  not  belonging  to  the  s;iid  James  FEUm* 
hOH.  or  his  foresaids,  the  tenant  is  bound  In  attend  siich  mill 
with  all  grains,  the  produce  of  liis  farm,  as  the  rules  of  tbtr- 
I  age  to  the  said  mill  oblige,  and  to  pay  the  ordinary  muU 
tures,  se<]ucU,  and  knavesliiips  therefore,  and  to  (lerfonn  tbe^ 
accustumary  services  to  the  said  mill;  or  if  the  propriMef 
ahall  choose  tu  value  such  multures,  secjuels,  &.c.  as  biMW 
allowed  by  law,  ihe  tenant  shall  be  bound  lu  pay  such  mub^ 
or  articles,  in  proportion  to  his  farm,  as  the  said  mnltGmt 
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9eque\s,  &c.  shall  be  valued  at  by  the  jury,  or  agreed  to 
by  the  proprietor. 

Houses, 
'*  That  all  houses  shall  be  built  in  a  situation,  and  upon  a 
plan,  approved  of  by  the  proprietor,  or  persons  having  au- 
tiMMity  from  him,  in  writing  :  that  the  walls  of  these  houses 
t^t  be  built  of  stone  and  lime,  or  stone  and  mortar,  outer 
^otme  laid  and  sneck-pined  with  lime,  and  be  two  feet  at 
Ic^st  in  thickness,  and  shall  be  covered  with  slate,  tile,  or 
ilob*thatch  only,  and  not  with  divot ;  that  the  windows  of 
^  dwelling  house  shall  all  be  of  glass,  and  shall  not  be  less 
™*^  eight  square  feet  of  window.  For  the  walls  of  the 
"^^'^•es  so  to  be  built  by  the  tenant,  he  shall  liave  allowance 
™*>*  the  proprietor  of  two  pounds  sterling  per  rood  of  thirty* 
^uare  ells,  for  building  and  lime,  and  a  proportional  al« 
for  quarrying  the  stones,  if  it  shall  have  been  neces* 
to  quarry  them ;  but  no  allowance  is  to  be  made  for 
t9^;e :  and  the  allowance  for  quarrying,  building,  and 
'^^M  if  not  to  exceed  in  whole,  one  year's  rent  of  the  farm 
^^^asession  let ;  and  the  one-half  of  it  shall  be  payable  at 
^«nn  the  first  pa3rment  of  the  second  year's  rent  is  due, 
P*^*vi^ed  the  building  is  completed,  and  done  on  the  terms 


expressed,  and  the  other  half  within  three  months  af- 

^be  issue  of  the  tack ;    but  only,  in  case  he  leaves  the 

***^'^"  in  good  repair.     The  tenant  is  to  have  no  further  al- 


^^ce  for  walls  of  houses,  although  he  shall  have  built  to 

K^^ater  value,  and  shall  not,  notwithstanding,  be  at  liberty, 

*^^r  at  his  removal,  or  for  three  years  preceding,  to  throw 

^'^^  or  demolish  any  additional  walls  built :  it  is  to  be  un- 

*^tood,  that  if  the  tenant  has  furnished  or  paid  for  the  tim- 

^^»   and  glass  windows,    and  slates,  (if  good  Esdale)  they 

^^^1  remain  his  property,  and  he  shall,  at  the  issue  of  the 

^k,  either  be  paid  for  them,  according  to  the  appreciation 


I 


and  him,  or  to  be  allowcJ  to  tuke  them  an- ay,  in  the  |iru]inr- 
tor's  option.  No  delay  of  the  proprlcior,  in  executing  wiy 
of  the  nrticles  he  has  undertaken,  or  in  making  any  of  the 
pnytucnts  he  siunds  bound  for  by  tliese  rejruUtiuna,  or  by 
the  tack,  shall  alibrd  ground  to  the  tenant  far  refusing  IRg 
pay  his  rents  punctually  at  the  proper  terms,  or  for  not  ra- 
moving  punctually  at  the  iuae  uf  the  lease,  the  teniuit  tl- 
woys  being  entitled  to  the  same  execution  to  follow  hereon; 
and  on  the  tack,  for  implement  of  the  proprietor's  put,  «s 
the  proprietor  has  for  implement  of  the  tenant's. 

"  L^sTLr,  the  said  Jauss  FEKcusnN,  Esij.  ainl  the  pcriaiw 
hereunto  sulncribing.  whose  tacks  to  these  regulations  nlrr. 
Consent  to  the  registration  hereof  in  tbc  books  of  Council 
ajid  Seuion,  Shenfi'  Court  Books  of  Aberdeenshire,  or  any 
other  competent  register,  that  letters  of  homing,  on  six  daya 
chai^,  and  all  other  execution  necessary,  may  pass  hcnon." 

The  great  object  of  theic  regulations  is  to  admit  only  out 
white  or  corn  crop  in  succession,  and  to  have  grasi  always 
three  yean  old,  besides  a  great  proportion  of  old  meadow 
grass.  But  it  may  be  doubted,  iilii  iliii  i  thjiil  j  i  ii'i  j^iaa  i 
should  be  always  insisicH  on.  For  there  arc  many  aoils  M 
which  the  graisof  the  third  year  is  very  poor,  as  the  natural 
grasses  seldom  appear  till  the  fourth  year.  It  appears  to  the  , 
Writer  of  this  Re[iorl,  that  if  the  farmer  h  obliged  In  Iccap 
one-l/iiiii  qfhitanihte  Umd  in  paaure,  bv  i>houlil  be  left  tojndg* 
vrhere  he  would  break  up  somu  field^t  after  two  years  graaa, 
and  oi>  the  other  hand,  where  lit  would  allow,  in  balaocvof 
Uus,  other  fields  to  remain  four  years  in  grass.  The  naUin) 
«f  the  soil  and  state  o(  ihe  fields  must  be  eonnidereil  in  such 
ewes.  To  obviate  this  objectioti,  Mr.  Fsr&uiok,  in  IscI,  ha* 
never  rafuswl  to  allow  hi*  famicrs  to  substitute  a  crop  of  pnlae 
inplaceof  thelhittl  crop  of  grass,  which  may  always  he 
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witlt  propriety  where  land  has  been  laid  down  and  in  good 
heart.  On  the  same  accounts  it  muy  be  doubted  whether  in 
tome  farms  one-seventh  part  is  not  too  great  a  proportion  of 
loemdow.  For  the  finer  grasses  in  many  soils  disappear  afler 
eight  or  ten  years ;  an  objection  to  meadows  of  the  utmost 
Misequence,  which  is  too  little  attended  to  by  the  landed 
pioprietors.  He  does  not  oblige  his  tenants  always  to  hare 
^^ne-seventh  of  their  farms  in  meadow,  but  the  proprietor  has 
te  choice  of  the  quantity ;  only  he  cannot  exceed  that 
P'^oportion.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  judi- 
^**wi«  than  the  prohibiting  two  white  or  corn  crops  to  follow 
**^  other  in  succession.  For  it  is  to  this  that  the  great  im- 
P'^'^^cment  of  West  Norfolk  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed. 

George  Skene,  Esq.  of  Skene,  Member  for  the  county  in 
^"•^  IHu4iament,  and  in  another  for  the  burghs  of  Kintore,  In- 
^^*y^ry,  Elgin,  &c.  in  his  agreement  with  Mr.  Walker  for 
*™^  l^aseof  Wester  Fintray,  stipulated,  that  within  a  certain 
'***^4>«r  of  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  the 
^''^^•it  thoald  specify  what  fields  he  chose  to  keep  in  a  four- 
*^  coorae,  what  in  a  five -shift,  and  what  in  a  six  or  seven- 
'•'t  course,  but  that  he  should  have  no  liberty  of  deviatinfl^ 
^^'^    the  course   thus  fixed  by  himself,  without  paying  a 
^^'^^Werable  additional  rent,  which  would  operate  as  a  pc- 
^^^3^  on  thus  changing  the  rotation  of  any  particular  courK 
^^opping.     For  a  long  lease  of  33  years,  this  was  the  most 
■^^l>«r  rule,  as  the  farmer,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yean^ 
^^U  become  acquainted  with  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  all 
■^^^R  of  his  farm,  and  would  be  able  to  specify  what  would 
^  best  for  himself.     And  the  probability  is,  that  what  he 
^■H>tc  to  abide  by  for  28  or  30  years,  would  be  no  bad  per- 
^^^cnt  regulation.     In  fact,  diiierent  regulations  should  be 
^troduced  in  an  improved  farm,  and  a  corn-raising  coanty, 
^^trni  what  are  proper  in  a  farm  that  needs  improvement  in  n 
battle  rearing  one. 

tict« 
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This  i»  a  most  importaul  article ;  but  fruni  the 
^ual  rents  of  farms,  according  as  they  are  uuilcr  i 
leases,  ur  more  or  leu  fertilii — and  also  from  the  acculeal^ 
clrc  urns  Lances  of  not  only  good  or  bad  seasons,  but  of  &w  0| 
many  dratbs  anioiig  the  black  rattle,  (wfio  are  mure  traut^' 
rous  than  in  the  com  cnunties  of  Scotland)  it  must  bo  e^' 
treniely  difTicull  to  fix  any  thinj;  tiki?  a  general  sode — stil 
marc  a  particular  account  of  exjiencc,  reccipu,  and  of  tfa||' 
difference  between  these  two,  profit  and  loss.  The  WrileriC 
this  Report  has  been  long  convinced,  that  supposing  Lhs  MB 
of  two  farms  to  be  equally  productive,  and  the  bargain  widM 
llic  landholder  e<{ually  fair,  or  equally  favourable,  llwre  am 
three  articles  that  cannot  be  charged  as  iieiiti  in  the  Mcoun^ 
which  have  a  wonderful  cdect  upon  augmenting  the  pra&t  q( 
the  farmer.  They  are  thil,  credit,  and  capital.  The  &f4 
b  eueniial,  for  without  skill  in  his  profession,  a  farmeitaai 
soon  ruin  his  credit  and  waste  his  capital.  The  KCsndll 
alw  necessary  in  point  of  character,  for  punctuality  in  nw^ 
jng  payments,  even  if  a  man  had  more  capital  than  the  fati 
mersinthis  coonty  generally  have;  at  id  if  the  farmer  hsii 
but  little  capital,  he  must  have  the  good  opinion  of  his  nej|^ 
hnur^  for  his  industry  and  honesty,  as  m  ell  as  punctuatily  !■* 
puyinrnU.  The  taut  is  cxia-mely  advantageous,  and  a  cot*. 
lain  proportion  of  capital  is  in  general  re(|uii>itc  to 
But  capital  atone  would  soon  be  dissipated  by  ar 
fiirmcr — who  woul'l  raise  loo  liitk  produce,  and  be  dacei 
in  the  manifold  transactions  of  buying  and  selling 
nhich  occur  so  freijuenity  in  tliis  county. 

Without  ibertfore  prettndia^  to  accuracy,  or  giTing  • 
linctideauf  crerj- man's  exjjtnce,  receipts,  and  profit- 
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loUo^ng  is  given  as  the  expence  and  profit  of  such  a  fsum 
*s  that  of  Wester  Fintray,  which  has  already  been  selected  in 
tHis  Survey. 

Whoat     -     -     -     -    L.125     Horses  on  the  farm     -     L.280 
®^^is 24.     Cows  and  Bull     ...     295 


-  -  -  -  11  Working  Oxen  }-  -  -  1 80 
Barley  ....  28  Other  Black  Cattle  -  -  50t 
^s^rorBigg  -     -     -     300  


900  Total  live  stock,  L.  11 7*4 

^ioTcr  Hay     -     -     -     300  Add  farm  produce,    2340 


ture      -     -     -     -     315  ■ 

^atoes  and  Turnips       337     Total  stock  and  prod,  as 

valued  by  Mr  Walker  L.S51i 

^^^tal  farm  produce    L.23i0     Implements  of  Husbandry,  in- 
cluding the  machinery  of  a 
Threshing  Mill,  which  goei 
by  water,  at  least  L.200. 
Hence  the  total  capital  on  this  farm,  supposing  that  the 
rmer  were  to  remove  from  it  (besides  the  money  due  him 
melioration  of  houses,  for  inclosures  of  various  kinds^ 
d  for  1000  yards  of  an  embankment  of  the  river  Don)  is^ 
round  numbers,  L.3700. 
^le  has  therefore  a  claim  for  the   interest  of  this  capital,  at 
5  percent.  -  -  -  -         L.18S 

^lis  rent  at  present,  converting  his  victual  at  the  fiars 

of  the  year,  is  -  -  -  -  175 

l^oor  maiTied  servants  cost  him  of  board  and  wages 

yearly  -  ^  -  -  -  100 

Seven  unmarried  men-servants  cost  him  of  wages  alone 

yearly  -  -  -  -  -  105 

I'our  women  servants,  of  wages  annually  -  25 

Clothes  for  his  own  family,  five  persons  -  50 


Cany  oyeti        L^V^ 
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following  contains  the  first  expence  upon  entering  to 
m  in  the  Garioch^  at  Whitsunday,  1 806^  upon  a  new 
for  19  years,  with  the  subsequent  charges  incurred  till 
inmas,  1807,  when  the  tenant,  who  is  one  of  the  na* 
fr  fanners  of  the  county,  but  from  modesty  does  not  choote 
name  to  be  mentioned,  had  harvested  the  first  crop  eigh- 
D  months  after  his  entry. — Its  extent  is  1 90  Scotch,  above 
English  acres.     His  rent  is  L.  170  in  money,  20  bolb  of 
,  (equal  to  10  sacks  of  280  averdupois)  and  4  bolls 
or  bigg,  above  three  Winchester  quarters, 
his  entry  he  brought  with  him 
^X^c^nsehold  furniture,  and  implements  of  husbandry,  worth 

L.23i     5 
Tie  paid  to  the  heirs  of  the  former  tenant, 
T melioration «f' his  farm-house  and  offices       -         380     0 
the  machinery  of  a  threshing  mill  -  45     O 

hay  and  pasture  grass,  to  prevent  breaking  up 

the  land 270    0 

^r  old  com,  and  straw  of  crop  1 805  -  33     0 

w  the  rent  of  2  acres  of  bear,  sown  after  turnips         14    0 
w  seed  lodo.  ..---  20 

W  grass  seeds  sown  among  his  corns,  and  putting 
them  in  ......134 

^is  expences  at  entry  were  in  all       - 
^is  6  horses  were  worth  .         -         - 

^18  6  cows  and  2  calves  .... 

Xiis  12  oxen  .         .         .         -         - 

^2  other  young  cattle  .         -         -         . 

lie  paid  for  road  assessments,  and  other  taxes 

^is  expences  and  stocking  united,  were  L.1559  P 

X^or  the  first  six  months  after  his  entry 

^lis  fenrants' wages^  exclusive  of  their  board  wages      35  O 

Carry  over         L.l  594  9 


L.991 

9 

150 

0 

50 

0 

180 

0 

184 

0 

4 

0 
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Brought  over        Ll594>     0 
His  ^Bunily  expeaccs,  and  board'^wages  ofserraats        78     0 
Hi8  fuel  cost  ......  90 

At  Martinmas,  1 806,  he  paid 

For  com  and  fodiler,  i.  e.  corn  with  the  straw  154'    0 

For  iini«  got  in  the  last  6  months  -         -         4^    O 

His  expenditare  at  Martinmas,   ISO'*  L.I875     9 

In  the  course  of  next  year  before  he  had  a  crop  of 
his  own,  he  paid 

For  fuel,  meal,  and  malt  to  his  family 

For  wheat  seed  to  a  mall  patch  of  land. 

For  turnip  seed  in  1  f  months 

For  an  additional  horse  bought 

Wages  for  one  year  to  6  men  and  3  women  hCiTants 

To  harvest  shearers  and  day-labourers 

Farming  implements,  and  blacksmiths  and  carpen- 
ter's accounts  since  his  entry 

Lime  in  1807  .         .         .         .         - 

Incidents,  and  travelling  expences  to  his  servants 

Total  expences,  and  value  of  stock         L.2291   17 
When  the  interest  of  capital,  and  the  fanner's  personal  cz- 
penoes  are  added  to  the  above,  the  total  sum  will  aaKMint  to 
L.2j00. 

By  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  a  much  greater 
pital  is  now  necessar}-  to  stock  a  farm,  than  was  nec< 
under  the  old  system  of  husbandry  in  this  county  ;  and  erea 
than  is  rc(|uisite  in  a  farm  of  cfjual  extent  in  the  corn-rais- 
ing districts  in  tijc  soulliern  counties  of  Scotland.  Yet  the 
Reporter  has  not  the  least  doubt,  that  the  fanner,  who  is  a 
very  good  one,  will  find  this  lease  a  lucrative  bargain. 

It  is  not  however  from  the  statement  of  profits  of  the  large 
farmers,  nor  of  the  capital  necessary  to  stock  a  farm  of  con- 
oid erabk 
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sidferable  extent,  that  a  correct  general  idea  can  be  given  of 

the  capital  and  profits  of  the  fanners  of  Aberdeenshire.     The 

Writer  of  this  Survey  believes  that  the  best  way  of  making  a 

general  estimate  of  these  things,  is  to  take  a  more  compre- 

iiensive  view  of  the  subject,  by  looking  at  the  stocking  and 

fWXKluce  of  a  pretty  large  district,  which  contains  large,  mid- 

dle-siated,  and  small  farms.       He  shall  therefore  state  the 

stocking  and  produce  of  the  whole  farms  in  his  own  parish, 

(Keitli-hall  and  Kinkell)  which  he  took  last  summer  (1S09), 

™tb  by  conversing  with  the  farmers  themselves,  and  also 

^f^th    their  nearest  neighbours,  in  cases  where  this  last  was 

jad^ied  expedient.     The  total  extent  of  this  parish  is  nearly 

^O,ooo  English,  or  7869  Scotch  acres.     The  farms  on  the 

****^R  of  the  Don  and  Uiy,  are  from  160  to  24-0  feet  above 

^^^  l^Tcl  of  the  sea,  and  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of 

^■^  ^«t)ft  or  infield  land,  and  also  of  outfields,  of  which  the 

"^**     ^of  a  good  quality.     The  back  parts  of  the  parish  rise 

240  to  500  feet  above  that  level,  and  the  soil  in  gene- 


wet,  and  comparatively  unproductive.     In  fact,  both 

best  and  worst  soils  in  the  county,  are  to  be  met  with  in 

^^^  J^arish.     The  rent,  including  what  is  in  the  actual  pos- 

^^^n  of  the  two  residing  heritors,  is,  at  a  fair  conversion 

^•^e  meal  and  bear,  which  are  paid  in  kind,  L.2000  sterl. 

^^  value  of  horses,  including  carriage,  saddle,  farm-horses, 

^*w)d-mares,  and  colts,  is  -  -  L.357S 

^^^t  of  black  cattle,  of  all  ages         -  -  65^9 

^*^^p  and  hogs        .  -  -  -  135 

^^^l  live-stock,  a  little  more  than  5  year's  rent,      L.  10262 
^Vheat  raised  in  the  parish,   1 2  acres,  at  L.  1 0  per 
acre,  -  -  -  L.120 

Barley,  and  bear  or  bigg,  208  acres,  at  L7 
per  acre  .  -  -  1 456 

Carr>'0ver     L.1576  L10262 


Brought  over         L.r570  L.)OS02 
Oatf,  1201  acres,  at  various  pricei         -         GSOI- 
Potatoes.  38  acres,  at  L.10  ■  SCO 

Total  font  for  nun  above  4  year's  rent         L.62tO 
Hay,  23d  acres  at  different  prices  L.l  331 
Sown  gratses  paoturcil,  596  acri^s, 

at  L.2  -  -  -  1192 

Natural  gra^t  of  all  kindi  nortli  CUO 

Tumii's  niid  yarns,  227  acrts,  at  LQ  1302 

Green  cfop»  above  two  year's  rent  40S5 

Fann  produce  above  six  and  one-fifth  year's  rent 

Total  stock  aad  produce  about  eleven  and  one-fourtb 

year's  rent  ....         L.2258I 

This  parish  is  occupied  by  two  residing  lii:riturs,  by  the 
ninisier,  nbo  rents  asmall  farm,  besides  his  parsonage  lands, 
by  29  farmers,  uho  have  in  all  3a  sub-iciiants,  and  by  69 
■mall  farmers,  or  day-labourers,  ulio  rent  their  laiuls  iiraaa 
tbe  proprietor,  besides  4S  cottagers  who  have  no  landj  but* 
only  a  house,  anH  for  the  mo&t  part  a  small  garden,  in  all 
IB^  families,  or S7-V persons. 

The  live-stock  and  produce  belonging  to  the  hcnlors  and  mi- 
nisler,  ainouuU  to  ...         1_370T 

Thai  belonging  to  the  29  fanners  and  their  sub- 
tenants ....  14SSS< 
That  belonging  to  48  small  farmers,  or  day  labou-  ^ 
rcrs,  who  hold  their  ground  inimediaicty  fnxu 
the  heritors,  me-lifth  of  the  whole  very  nearly 

Total  lire  stock  and  produce,  as  uborc  mentioned       L.22SST^ 

[t  is  impossible  to  calculate  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  ai^ 

uual  charges  on  the  agricullurc  of  this  district  on  an  »Tcnge 

i*f  years.     Bui  the  Wtiicr  of  thi^  ICeport  can,  from  tii*  inii- 
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koowWgo  of  a  parish,  in  which  he  has  resiJed  above 
:12  yvitti,  state  that  <>1'  tlie  20  rnrms,  mentioned  asinpos-,, 
te>&*oa  of  Urge  farmers,  nliie  persons,  owing  to  the  calamU 
lou«  seaioB  of  i7S2,  were  either  entirely  niiued,  or  induced 
totalcc  small  possessions  i  and  that  30  of  the  small  farmera 
w«ro  reduced  by  the  same  unfavourable  year,  and  bad  har- 
Tt*t — but  that  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  hui- 
budry  after  17X2,  not  a  single  farmer  of  any  descriptiou, 
•x  reduced  by  the  unproductive  crops  of  1799  and  180O, 
llwiKb  HTersl  of  these  got  a  pretty  severe  check  at  th;it  pe- 
'w';  thai  the  high  price  of  cattle  soon  enabled  them,  by  • 
I  *w turnip  and  other  green  crops  to  repair  their  losses; — 
wM the  farmers  houses  and  ollices,  and  also  the  inclosures 
nidc  by  leveral  of  them,  ai  the  expiration  of  iheir  Icaseaj 
will  b«  worth  I..40O0,  or  two  year's  rent,  of  melioration,  (o 
^|>*»«l  by  the  proprietors  or  the  succeeding  tenants; — that 
the  iWXKninE  of  live-stock  and  crop  is  L  4500  more  than  when  - 
the  K^liorter  took  an  account  of  it  in  1793,  when  the  turnip 
husb«iM|ry  was  by  no  means  general ;  and  that  the  whole  far- 
'"*'*  hafe  at  least  L.2000  of  lent  money,  besides  their  stock; 
***'  o«t||Mi)uently  that  the  whole  parish  is  at  least  ten  thou- 
•*■*  Qvineaft  richer  than  in  1793 — and  is  at  present  accumu- 
^"(5  capital  in  the  best  possible  manner,  by  increase  of  live- 
'^''i  improving  the  agriculture,  and  increasing  the  quanti- 
'y  ^f  green  crops;  while  that  of  the  while  or  corn  cropi, 
"'*'>  little  more  than  half  the  seed  sown,  is  not  diminished,  , 
"*  Oq  the  whole,  rather  increased.  The  Reporter  believe!  ' 
^*'  Uiii  is  the  case  of  the  farmers  in  the  county  of  Aber- 
*^*>  in  general ;  but  be  would  rather  state  the  question  of 
P'^t  and  loss,  from  the  evident  increase  of  capital  that  ii 
"*'blf,  independently  of  the  expence  of  draining,  trenching, 
'"^ing,  and  fLHch  improvaments  as  we  net  nsible,  than  to 


calculate  from  uncertain  data,    ivbicb  could  only  lead  ta 
doubtful  conclusion. 

As  long  as  there  is  encouragement  for  raising  green  CT«f 
and  rearing  black  cattle,  the  agriculture  of  ibis  couiujr  Hi 
probably  continue  in  a  progressive  stale  of  improvemea 
and  more  land  of  inferior  quality  will  be  brought  into  caH 
vauon,  because  tho  quantity  of  putrescent  matter  obtuN 
tVom  turnips  aitd  »own  grassei!,  especially  where  sown  ga 
is  allowed  in  general  to  continue?  for  three  years,  is  nui 
greater  than  can  be  obtained  from  a  greater  proportion  ' 
white  crops,  whatever  attention  be  paid  to  the  rotting  of  ll 
straw,  and  making  of  dung.  But  whenever  the  rent  is  nit 
liigher  than  what  turnips  and  black  cattle  can  pay.  tbe  fl| 
ntftt  will  have  recourse  to  the  raising  greater  quantittct' 
com.  The  rearing  of  cattle  will  then  be  more  generally  prl 
tised  in  the  highlands ;  unless  the  pn^ens  of  luxury  tbi 
render  hay  and  pasture  as  yaluable  as  a  crop  of  wheat  w  bl 
ley.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Writer  of  this  Report  is  of  «| 
iiion,  that  the  expence  of  stocking,  and  the  profit  on  croppt 
a  farm  can  be  more  correctly  stated  from  tbc  ab«*e  Jtt 
ments  given  by  two  respectable  farmeti',  and  by  exhihtii 
a  general  account  of  the  live-iitock  and  produce  of  »  wiM 
parish,  and  of  the  situation  of  the  various  cIhsscs  of  fansdl 
than  by  hypothetical  calculations,  which  can  hold  good  m 
in  a  ft^w  particular  cases.  1 

On  agcneral  view,  the  total  capital  ai^h^  at  ii^iiidj 
ill  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  calculated  on  the  datn  «f  H 
proportion  of  the  valued  to  the  real  rent,  and  of  the  W 
stock  and  produce  of  the  parish  in  which  the  Repotfl 
has  reiided,  and  which  on  that  bcirouul  be  selected,  u  H 
nearly  fux»  millioru  sterlii^,  and  shews  the  irt^iottmux  fodt 
the  TtMing  «f  cattle,  uid  of  an  imprmtd  lyttem  ijfagriain^ 


■*-"*«  EM  has  been  a  most  rapid  improTetnent  in  Uie  construe- 
uois  of  the  tmplcmei)ls  of  husbandry,  which  are  usej  in 
&b«ideeiiahire.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  present  race  of 
■»*»«»eri,  it  is  necessary  to  quote  a  few  passages  from  Dr. 
AamEMOs's  Original  Report. 

*■*  The  mode  of  ploughing  is  as  bad  and  slovenly  as  the 
*^!am  is  auk«-arJ  wiih  which  it  is  perronued.  The  plough 
■Xself  is  beyond  description  bad  ;  and  it  is  of  lo  little  con- 
sequence to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  what  can  never  be 
*^niialed  elscwhurc,  that  I  shall  omit  the  description  of  it. 
Bhsll  only  observe,  that  it  makes  rather  a  triangular  rut 
the  ground  than  a  furrow,  leaving  the  soil  for  the  nioA 
Kkwt.  equally  faat  on  both  sides  of  it." — "  Harrowing  is  al- 
^*iys  performed  by  horses ;  and  it  is  customary  for  a  ^- 
»wer,  who  keeps  a  plough  of  10  or  12  oxen,  to  keep  alto 
O  horses  for  harrowing  and  carriages.  This  is  an  immense 
^xpmcc  of  labouring  beasts,  which  operates  as  a  burden 
of  inconceivable  weight  upon  tiic  shoulders  of  the  farmer. 
^'ilh  a  view  to  diminish  this  expence,  the  horses  were 
p<x>riykepl,  and  of  little  value  ;  which  by  rendering  them 
Unfit  fur  even  the  work  that  was  required  of  them,  aug- 
■kirnted  the  expence.  The  harrows  formerly  were  oftea 
Ikiadc  witli  wooden  teeth  ;  now  they  are  generally  made  of 
iwn.  All  kinds  of  com  are  sown  broadcast." — "In  the 
■■nill  possesiions,  which  I  have  had  so  often  occasion  (o 
skienlion,  the  ploughing  is  uriLV(?rsally  performed  without 
**3ten. — ^Two,  three,  or  (bur  nirighbours  join  to  make  up  a 
ploDgh ;  each  furnishing  one  or  more  beasts.  TUc»t  wt 
02  "%%- 
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generally  four  or  sin  horses,  yoked  two  abreasl.     SoA 

times  a  cow  or  two  are  sulistitulcil  from  neceKity  in  |) 
"  sleat)  of  horses.  The  miserable  scratching  perfonned  I 
"  the  weak  creatures  in  llicse  cases  scarcely  deserves  the  nw 
"  of  ploughing." 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  wain,  or  wheel  tnachinai 
"  any  kind  drawn  by  cattle,  among  tlie  old-fiukioned  flj 
"  mcrs  in  Aberdeenshire;  though  some  few  of  th««e  hM| 
**  been  introduced  of  late  among  modem  improvers;  bt^j 
"  Ipads  are  either  carried  to  market  on  liorses  backs,  oU 
"  carls  drawn  by  horses."  . 

Sucli  was  the  state  of  AbenlEenihire  with  respect  to  plau^ 
iag,  harrowing,  and  implements  of  husbandry  in  l?fl 
ubicb  Dr.  AxDSRsuN  has  correctly  stated  as  they  wers.i 
that  period.  The  Writer  of  tbi^  Report  remembera  to  faa 
heard  a  p lough- wright,  who  had  great  employoKBt  iD  tf 
tUvivion  of  Murr,  about  40  ycara  ago,  boast,  that  "  be  CM 
'.'  frum  June  to  January,  (i.  e.  at  all  seasons  of  th«  yoi 
"  make  three  ploughs  crery  day,  and  get  hit  two  gttt 
"  (<'ightpence}  for  each  of  them,  or  two  shillings  a  day."] 
The  only  tools  he  used  were  a  saw,  an  B:fe,  and  anadsc. 

Tlie  whole  plough  seldom  cost  above  39.  id-  for  the  wooilw 
4s.  for  wiiod  and  workmaushij) — besides  the  coulter  sutd  m 
which,  as  iron  was  then  cheap,  cost  about  3s.  Sd.  UarrM 
cost  about  I  Od.  or  1 8d.  each,  and  3s.  when  the  teeth  wt 
made  of  iron.  The  old  tumbling  cart  wheels  cost  from  Swi 
'Js.  Gd.  and  very  little  iron  was  used  about  them.  Evoi  ■ 
Ur  wheels  were  made  to  go  round  upon  the  axle,  and  nt 
linged  witli  iron,  the  box  cost  1 2s.  the  nlieeU  aitd  ude  ij, 
:ui'I  the  iron  rings  seldom  amounted  to  IBs.  or  L.2  ina 
for  the  carts  which  were  used  from  ITtiO  to  1775.  N; 
thing*  arc  greatly  aii4jred  fur  the  beucr.  Ploughs  of  the  t|$ 
coiiMruction,  generally  swing  ploughs,  on  the  model. 
Snail's,  and  adapted  either  to  Itvo  horses  or  two  oxco,  hv] 


Sometitnes  in  stiiT  or  rugged  t&nd,  or  in  Uar- 
{[np  barren  ground,  four  or  six  cattle  are  used.  Cast- 
>iild-bo»rds,  and  sheaths  of  the  rame  metal,  art  al- 
noGt  uniTersalt}'  used  by  the  farmers.  Even  where  the  le- 
nsaUnrc  poor,  and  where  two  of  ihetn  unite  their  cattle,  lo 
fcnn  a  plough  teftm,  Ilie  old  Scotch  plough  is  disused. — 
Tbey  cither  hasu  a  plough  of  a  regular  construction  with 
ciK-iran  furniture  ;  or  where  ihey  plougli  only  a  few  acre* 
>*ch,  theyuse  a  carved  mould  board  of  wood,  or  hare  their 
""xtl)  ploughs  in  a  kind  of  intermediate  construction  between 
>^  Hothcranand  old  Scotch  plough.  The  harrows  also  arft 
S'wly  imprOTcd,  as  well  as  the  ploughs;  in  consequence  ol' 
"•eral  of  the  landed  proprietors  getting  both  ploughs  and 
•""(w^rj  from  other  counties — some  from  Angus,  some  from 
^>th.  and  8  few  from  England.  Almost  every  farmer  has  a 
'oltcT  ud  a  break,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  drag-bar- 
'°^.  The  roller  is  usually  made  of  granit*-,  and  mounted  in 
■  plain  but  subsiaiitial  manne^r.  Some  use  wooden  roUerv- 
)<=ry  neatly  fitted  out,  and  containing}  a  box  on  the  top, 
"Qicb  i,  filled  with  stones  occasionally,  when  it  is  wished 
'bat  the  land  be  sCTerely  pres.°:ed.  A  plough  costs  from  tiv» 
"Utt  ^ineas,  a  brcak-barrow  from  thirty  shillings  lo  thrett 
r**ticaik  and  a  roller  from  len  to  twenty -five  shillings. 

*M«ut  machines  have  been  used  for  drilling ;  but  the  lu 
****)nea(  of  the  surface,  in  a  county,  in  which  there  are  many  I 
"•uig  grounds,  will  lor  tvor  prevent  the  complex  and  expeit-' 
"**  hooing  and  drilling  mavbines,  which  either  hoe  or  drilt'l 
"^  or  seven  furrows  at  a  time,  Irom  being  used  in  Ab«r>^ 
'-"*'n«hire,  except  in  very  level  fiehJs.     Thereisavery  simpla^l 
^**'Ufflent  for   sowing  turnips,    which    is  used  among  t)l«  I 
^***l  farmers  of  Aberd«cn«bire.     Dr.  Andebsom  was  vaijrl 
^^^^■^  toil,  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  and  his  aci;«iintlif    ' 
t  lo  be  tjouted. — "  It  is  a  small  bos  mada  of  pliUcd 
**K  calUd  ttliitv  iron  in  Scotland.     This  bo^  'k  ibouV  tCwlQ 
O  3  "  ln<;W^ 
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;h  or  more  In  diarorter. 
"  cover  at  one  end,  nhich,  when  slipprd  in,  it  kept  fratf 
"  coming  off  by  means  of  a  [iltle  catch  fixed  to  the  body  il 
"  the  box,  which  is  receired  into  a  slit  made  in  a  kind  •( 
"  appendage  to  ihe  lid,  by  having  a  hinge  upon  it.  TUi 
"  «nd  of  the  l)OX  ii  perforated  with  three  or  four  holes  jtft 
"  largeenough  tu  allow  one  seed  at  a  time  to  pass  througli.-» 
"  It  is  made  flat  on  one  ftide  to  admit  of  being  fised  to  ft 
"  handle.  This  box  complete  costs  between  eighlpencc  aai: 
"  a  shilling.  When  it  is  to  be  lued,  it  is  filled  about  bsHii 
"  full  of  «eed« ;  the  slip  cover  is  then  put  on,  and  faMeitaC 
"  by  ib«  catch,  and  being  fixed  to  a  small  rod,  hartn^  ■ 
"  knob  or  natch  at  the  end,  to  keep  it  from  slipping  tfaran^ 
"  the  flngeri,  it  is  then  gciiily  shaken,  as  the  peraon  foUoMk 
"  the  plough.  The  seeds  are  scattered  in  the  drill  aboMt 
"  three  or  four  limes  thicker  than  they  are  allowed  toManrf; 
"  bat  as  no  two  of  them  arc  ever  deposited  cloie  to  eadi 
"  other,  the  thinning  of  the  plants  is  .afterwards  perfaraadl 
"  with  much  more  e%ie  than  by  any  other  mode  of  ttmotg  t 
"  ha»f  ever  iieen  practised.  To  those  who  art  proutl  nt  fa>i 
"  and  expensive  implements  this  will  appear  a  very  tiiOit^ 
"  matter,  but  many  hundreds  of  persons  have  I  known,  vriM 
"  ntiiher  could  have  purchased  noroied  a  fine  apparatus,  b|| 
"  have  been  induced  to  enter  keenly  into  the  cultivation  «t 
"  turnip;,  which  Ihey  wonid  have  foimd  it  a  very  rfifficafc 
"  raaiirr  to  accomplish  without  it." 

This  implement  is  not  now  usefl  by  the  better  Mrt  of  Ar- 
mers.  They  have  various  drilling  machines,  some  man  >ai 
some  lrs«  expeiuive  ;  but  the  most  common  is  called  ihetoi^ 
nip  «^er)  barrow.  It  has  two  sides  about  six  feel  long,  wilb 
three  crnss-harf,  and  an  axle  with  two  small  wheels  abuvt  tfl 
inche«  djameier,  is  fitted  to  the  extremity  of  each  oftbcekMb 
or  stools  of  the  bsrrow.    Round  this  axle  ii  filed  « tEA-pUM 
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Tour  inchci  iliameler,  tlie  circumference  of  wiiich 
a  hiatal  about  an  inch  from  the  axle,  and  Tomis  a  cyiindri- 
at\  box  inclosiDg  the  axle,  and  able  to  hold  nearly  a  pound 
oT  turnips  in  the  hollow  between  the  axle  aaii  the  tin-plate. — 
^vcnil  xmall  holeB  are  perfurat^  through  the  lin-plate,  at 
Miual  distances  from  the  wheels,  and  the  turnips  run  through 
lliew  hvles  into  ihe  drill,  or  open  space  that  is  made  lor  re- 
ceiving the  seed.     A  lartp^r  hole  in  one  of  the  wheels,  sufli- 
*»*nHi>  admit  of  a  common  cort[,  or  nearly  an  inch  in  dia- 
'M>ter,  ii  made  for  pouring  ilie  turnips  into  ihe  empty  space 
••"(he  cylinder.     The  Writer  ofthjs  Report  got  one  of  these 
''**^'(Mn  made,  having  both  the  wheels  and  cylinder  larger 
"**»  tisnal,  and  making  the  holes  as  large  as  would  allow 
"*'*ns  to  run  out  on  ilic  drills.     Above  the  tin-piaic  cylinder 
"*  puta  slipcove."  of  the  same  metal,  with  holes  of  di  He  rent 
''*»»neic«,  but  at  the  same  distance  from  each  olhtr  as  those 
'**  the  tnaer  case  of  the  cylinder.     If  he  wished  to  sovr  tur- 
"*{**  he  moved  the  slip-cover  over  the  other,  till  the  small 
^^•*a  oofcrcd  the  larger  ones,  so  aa  to  allow  only  the  tumiji 
■***i  to  run  out.     if  he  wished  to  sow  wheat,  he  moved  the 
*'*P-c:over  over  the  other,  till  the  huli-s  intended  for  allowing 
■h«  «i-|)eatU  ruii  out,  were  placed  above  those  of  the  tin- 
•**■*«,      By  this  means,    any  kind  of  seed  may  be  drilled 
*^^  a  machine  which  does  not  cost  above  ten  shillings,  and 
^oman  or  a  boy  can  drill  an  acre  in  a  few  hours.      An 
'"S^nioos  wbeel-wright,  by  adding  a  board  fixed  by  a  pin  to 
"**  CToss-bnr,  and  fixing  three   pieces  of  iron,  about  ihreu 
^hvs  hing  in  this   board,   luu  made  it  answer  the  purpose  of 
*^^^nng  aa  well  as  drilling  ihe  seed,  by  putting  on  about  a 
'*'*»»tid  of  lead,  fixed  lo  tht  back  of  the  board.     This  ma- 
***«  could  easily  be  made  lo  snw  two  drills,   by  making  tiic 
7^*^  and  boK  three  feet  long,  and  perforating  holes  at  tLi.' 
^^^*jicei  wanted— covering  wi'fa  theilipof  tin-plat©  the  holes 
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not  meant  to  b«  open      But  the  Reporter, 

abu?e  nine  acres  of  turnips  in  onp  year,  wan   satisfied  -witfc 

•owing  one  drill  at  a  time,  or  two  acrci  in  a  dav. 

Two  other  kinds  of  drilling  marhinet  for  towing  tnmipt 
lire  becoming  pre [[y  comn^in,  viz.  I.  One  sowiog  one  drM 
at  a  limr,  drawn  by  a  borse,  commonly  called  the  ektxiug 
barron-,  has  two  wbecis  and  a  seed  box,  which  docs 
round,  but  receiver  a  jirk  from  the  spokes  of  one  of 
wheeU,  which  makejr  the  seed  full  out. 
this  machine  is,  that  it  make*  a  noise  which  tVigbl 
horscir, — 2.  The  other  kind  of  sowing  barrow  fep<i 
sows  two  drills  at  a  time,  has  two  shatt«  for  a  horse, 
en  roller  which  goes  before,  and  levels  the  tops  of  the  drilh^ 
two  seed  coulters  fuHowing,  which  deposit  t|ic  seed  to  any 
depth  that  is  judged  proper.  Two  seed  bojces  arc  lurtwd  by 
means  of  cranks  from  llic  rollei',  and  introduce  the  seed  down 
the  middle  of  the  coulters.  Attached  to  this  machine  are 
two  small  rollers  following  the  coulters,  which  cover  up  the 
■mall  drill  or  scratch  nifiHe  by  ihtm.  Tins  machine  b  eoe 
of  the  most  |ierfi;ct  and  expcdiitous  Mnvcn  of  tumiintfaac 
could  be  desired  for  this  county;  whrre  ctmiplicaled  ana- 
chines,  that  sow  a  number  of  drills,  arc  nut  suited  to  ibe  irv 
rrgnhirity  of  tlie  surface  ;  but  wheiu  two  drills  at  a  time  Km 
in  general  all  Uiat  can  be  done  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
i^4r.  WuTiB,  at  Bridgend  of  Lnng«ide,  in  lluchan,  tuNow;' 
Mr.  James  Gohimh,  at  Orrok,  in  Bcliielvic, 
Ttlr.  Pkie,  at  Watertuwn,  near  Aberdeen,  has  »  ifainlf^ 
which  difter  but  little  in  ihcir  couitriicttoo,  and  arc  excel-i 
lent  niudcis  for  the  farmers  in  these  dUletEnt  dittriptsof 
touiity. 

Another  cheap  implement  lias  also  been  mentioned  by  Or^ 
AttutuoN,  aod  isdcseivmg  of  the  commeridaliODo  which 
|ifc>  it.— "Jl  ccouist*  of  a  piece  of  broken 
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**  %vi^  or  six  inches  in  length,  fixed  by  two  clink  nails  to  » 
|Nece  of  iron,   in  shape  like  a  very  small  hoe,   having  m 
socket  joined  to  it,  ibr  receiving  a  handle,  like  an  ordinary 
^Kie*      This  piece  of  scythe  is  cut  over  at  both  ends,  at 
i^Stit  angles,    the  corners  being  left  quite  sharp:     The 
ends  too  are  grinded  down  to  an  edge,  and  the  edge 
as  sharp  as  a  knife,  by  a  touch  on  a  grindstone  eve- 
>y  ^ay  before  going  to  the  field.     This  is  a  neat,  clean, 
^■■S^^tool,  which  is  so  sharp  as  to  cut  all  kinds  of  weeds 
^vtlKHit  requiring  a  stroke,  and  almost  without  being  felt 
"  ^y  tiie  operator ;  and  the  edges  being  so  sharp,  and  the 
^ori:m«rs  so  clean,  and  the  whole  implement  so  light,  that 
tti^  operators,  with  |a  little  practice,  acquire  an  inconcei?- 
dexterity  in  separating  the  turnips  from  each  other, 
from  the  smallest  weed  that  comes  close  upon  them^ 
not  to  leave  almost  any  weed  whatever.     Of  all  the 
^o^l^lements  in  agriculture,  I  have  ever  seen,  this  I  think 
most  complete  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
"  Let  those,  however,  who  intend  to  adopt  this 
advert  that  it  is  very  slight  in  its  construction,  and 
bear-improper  treatment,  so  that  it  will  often  hap- 
that  one  may  give  way  in  the  field.     To  obviate  the 
^■^cstMifenience  that  might  i-csuH  from  this  circumstance, 
y*  laying  people  idle  at  a  busy  season,  it  will  be  proper  to 
■'^'^^  in  readiness  on  the  field  a  considerable  number  of 
^P^v^e  hoes ;  and  as  these  can  be  made  and  repaired  at  the 
trifling  expence,  this  can  be  attended  with  inconve- 
"^^^^ice  to  those  only  who  neglect  to  adopt  such  a  necessary 
P*'^tMBition." — It  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  these 
"^^y^-hes  are  less  used  for  this  purpose   than  formerly ;  and 
'^^^^^ger  hoes  are  now  in  general  use.     This  implement  was 
IP*^^  generally  used  in  1793,  but  the  better  sort  of  farmers 
'^^^  use  either  hoes  made  in  England^  and  called  patent  hoes. 
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or  other  kinds  of  this  implement^  which  are  made  by  the 
blacksmiths  residing  in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  expence  of  hoeing  turnips  entirely  by  band,  and  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  labourers  being  now  Tery  great,  ae« 
veral  of  the  larger  fanners  have  got  hoeing  or  paring  ploughs^ 
which,  clean  two  sides  of  the  furrow ;  and  an  ingenious  man^ 
p£T£ii  Duncan,  bailiff,  or  farm-oyerseer  to  Peter  Gokmu^ 
Esq.  of  Abergeldie,  has  added  a  triangular  plate  of  iron  fior 
cleaning  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  This  tends  very  much  t# 
abridge  the  work  of  the  manual  operators,  who  need  only 
set  otf  the  plants,  and  hoe  an  interstice  of  six  or  eight  in- 
ches. 

Although  many  of  the  implements  of  husbandry  sre  in- 
comparably better  than  they  were  SO  years  ago  in  this  comi- 
ty, yet  it  is  but  candid  to  acknowledge,  that  we  are  here  in 
several  respects  inferior  to  the  more  improved  counties  of 
Scotland,  and  that  there  are  several  implements  which  we 
have  need  to  borrow  from  England.  The  Kentish  shim  could 
be  used  in  our  turnip  land,  where  the  ground  is  too  valuable 
to  allow  horse  hoeing.  The  trench  plough  of  Ducket,  ex- 
cept where  granite  interferes,  would  be  much  cheaper  than 
using  the  spade  and  mattock ;  and  the  Miner  of  Mr.  Eccle- 
STONE  would  be  of  essential  use  in  many  fields,  where  the 
subsoil  is  hard  and  litty,  and  does  not  allow  the  surface  water 
to  sink.  The  landed  proprietors  have  done  much  good  in  in- 
troducing useful  implements  among  their  tenants;  yet  a  ge- 
neral subscription  to  purchase  a  set  of  several  of  the  newest 

and  most  approved  implements  of  husbandry,  would  be  pro 

ductive  of  many  advantages. 

Carts  are  in  general  use,  and  one  very  rarely  sees  a  hoi 
carry  a  load  of  com  or  meal  on  his  back.     Some  of  them 
slight,  and  owing  to  their  small  size  and  light  mounticB 
cost  only  L.3  or  L.^ ;  but  a  good  cart  costs  from  L.8  to  L.I  ^ 
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»v%<l  uliere  frames  for  carrying  hay  and  com,  with  fodder  or 

strmw,  are  made  at  the  same  time,  a  very  good  cart,  with  aa 

trcAOaxle,  costs  about  L.  1 2.     Since  the  time  that  turnpike' 

riMuis  were  made  in  this  county,  single  horse  carts  are  chiefly 

used. 

Fanners,  for  dressing  com  at  home,  and  larger  ones  for 
cfoaniiig  the  hulled  oats,  and  other  grain  at  the  mill,  hare 
ke^n  pretty  generally  used  for  these  15  or  2(^  years ;  and 
^ciy  good  former  now  has  them. 

Thiieihing  Mi|ls  are  n»t  as  yet  general,  but  considerable 
additions  are  made  to  their  number  every  year.     And  in  con- 
duce, mill -Wrights  are  in  much  request.     Tlie  greater 
of  these  machines  go  by  water,  and  on  many  accounts 
I>referable  to  those  which  are  driven  by  horses. — Many 
^  tAi«  proprietors,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  better  sort 
•^  ^^^rmers,  have  erected  threshing  machines,  which  thresh 
i  to  12  bolls,  or  from  3  to  10  quarters  of  com  in  an 
;  and  have  frequently  a  pair  of  fanners  and  shakers  at- 
to  them.     Several  farmers,  whose  rents  do  not  amount 
*^    X^40a  year,  have  got  threshing  machines,  which  thresh 
•>^m  2  to  3  bolls  in  an  hour.     And  both  from  their  threshing 
ine  com  more  completely,  and  from  having  it  quickly  ready 
»or  market,  even  such  farmers  find,  that  the  expcncc  of  the 
•**achine  is  soon  paid-^by  the  quantity  of  its  produce,  and  by 
***  ^^pcditious  dispatch. 

'Agriculture  is  at  last  calling  in  the  aid  of  mechanics ;  and 

"  *^  diificult  to  say,  what  improvements  will  not  be  effected 

"y  the  inventive  genius  of  our  mechanists.     The  Writer  of 

**  Report  was  not  long  ago  amused  by  seeing  the  chum 

^^ti  by  water :  and  observing  that  this  more  equable  mo- 

*^  *«  favourable  to  the  making  of  butter.     The  dairy  maids 

^*4  rejoice  if  the  practice  were  general. 

Per- 
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Perhaps  it  wa»  carrying  the  mill-wrights  attention  to  «a 
place  where  it  really  was  unnecessary,  when  he  was  employ- 
ed  in  the  nursery.      Within  a  few  miles  of  the  Reportcr'is 
house,  he  has  seen  the  cradle  rocked  by  water.    This  is 
quite  so  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  nature.     The  songs 
caresses  of  the  mother,  and  even  the  lullaby  of  the  mme, 
%ifhen  not  much  removed  from  a  monotony,  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  musical  ear,  have  not  the  cold  and  lifeless  uniformity  oT 
the  sound  of  the  small  streamlet,  and  of  the  cog-wheel,  which 
•cts  as  the  moving  power,  in  swinging  the  cradle  without  aiijr 
fusibility. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


OF    INCLOSING. 


Ji^  3  cold  and  northerly  climate  the  benefit  of  inclosures  is 
^^fy  great;  and  their  effect,  when  well  laid  out,  and  pro« 
P^y  executed,  in  sheltering  land,  and  rendering  it  more 
P'^uctiT^  is  hardly  credible  by  those  who  have  not  experi- 

^^uu  kind  of  inclosures  which  is  most  favourable  to  warmth, 
^^2.  raising  of  hedges,  is  not  so  generally  practised  in  Aber- 
^ccnahirc  as  could  be  wished.  Where  grapite  is  near  at 
"^uaiid,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  thorn  hedges  should  be 
^^^^n  raised.  But  there  are  too  many  cases  in  which  thorn 
^*^ges  are  wanting,  where  stones  are  not  to  be  had,  and 
^nere  thorns  could  be  raised  to  great  advantage. 

■■Xtches,    with  a  low  earthen  fence  are  raised  in  many 

places,  because  they  are  the  cheapest — sometimes  two  feet 

^^  *^oiie8  are  placed  above  the  front  of  the  ditch,  and  the 

^^  earth  thrown  behind  them.     Sometimes  a  wall  of  three 

^  four  feet  at  the  bottom — the  same  in  height,  and  eighteen 

^'^^hea  on  the  top,  of  turf  (provincially  feal)  is  used  as  an 

''^oiure,  but  is  seldom  durable.    At  other  times,  after  a 

^^^''g',  as  it  is  called,  of  turf  and  earth  has  stood  6  or  8 

"*^ths,  a  stone  breast  or  front,  of  about  eighteen  inches  at 

^  base,  fourteen  on  the  top,  and  four  feet  high,  is  built 

^^to  th«  turf,  but  made  to  rest  upon  its  own  base.     This 

is 
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or  belts  of  iiood,  as  well  as  of  larger  planiatjonsy  comptred 
to  what  we  need  in  this  county. 

Gatbs.— These  were  formerly  very  mean — now  they  mre 
better  executed.  Near  the  houses  of  the  landed  proprielofi» 
stone-pillarsj  wiUi  excellent  gates,  bound  by  diagonal  htn, 
are  very  common.  And  even  the  farmers  are  imprormg  the 
gates  of  what  inclosures  they  have.  Where  they  cannol  af* 
ford  expensive  gates,  they  by  various  means  attempt  to  keep 
cattle  fn«n  breaking  intoi^  or  getting  out  of  their  incloeiirce» 
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thmt  wrhen  they  require  to  be  rc-built,  no  new  i 
tranted,  if  they  had  sulficient  thickness  of  ilones  formerly. — 
Dry  stone  walls  cost  from  eightpence  to  two  shillingii  pet 
fll.   aiccording  to  the  distance  from  which  ihc  sioiiei  are  cai^- 
Tied,    the  height  of  the  walls,  ami  goodness  of  the  work.     Alt  I 
unooounanly  fine  wall    lately  built  by  P*Tiiicit    Kit 
E«<|-  of  WoodEidc,  near  Aberdeen,  cost  half  a  crown  per  ell, 
nr  boilding  only  ;  and  will  probably  stand  for  age& 

la  aeveraj  places  in  Bucliaii,  and  in  the  Garioch,  ihom- 
™lge«  are  raised;  but  very  few  are  found  in  Marr  or  For- 
*»«in.  The  Reporter  knons  of  none  in  Strathboggie,  ex- 
'^pt  in  a  few  gentlemen's  gardens.  Earthen  fences  are  more 
•**ninoo  than  they  were.  Bui  stone  dykes  are  raised  as  ge- 
^>^ly  M  it  is  possible  to  get  undertakers  to  execute  them. 
***<1  in  a  country,  where  granite  can  so  generally  and  easily 
'**^    iutd,  the  inclo^urc  on  the  outside  o\ight  to  be  of  stones, 

**"8hitwerebut  what  they  call  an  half-dyke. 
I'fae  great  defect  of  lliis  county  is  the  tvant  of  belts  of 
******d  un  the  north,  north-west,  and  west,  and  on  the  north- 
'^At  and  east,  where  this  can  be  done ;  leaving  open  the 
*****th,  south-west,  and  south-east.  It  is  seldom  that  wheat 
**•■  t*Vo-rowcd  barley  can  be  raised  to  advantage  at  present ; 

***■  were  these  belts  of  wood  generally  raii>ed  m  proper 
P'*Ces,  the  local  heat  of  a  great  part  of  the  county  in  the 
■**son»  of  vegetation,  would  be  increased  from  5  to  8  de- 
8**«»  more  than  the  general  heat  of  these  districts  is  at  pre- 
••^■^t,  from  April  to  October.  And  the  advantages  of  this  to 
^^T  agriculture,  independently  of  beauty  and  ornament, 
**ould  be  very  great  indeed.  When  one  »ets  all  the  scenery 
"*  *i«igland  in  the  valley  of  Strulhem,  and  observes  the  Dee, 

y  >he  naiunl  woods  near  its  bank,  calling  on  men  to  plant, 
*•*«  cannot  help  rcgietting  lliai  wc  have  too  frw  ring  fences 
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which  occupicii  onc-lalf  of  the  surf&ce,  had  very  littlei 
left  upon  them,  and  produced  a  small  projionion  of  eil| 
grass  or  com.  At  present  the  average  breadth  of  ridgei 
15  feet,  in  a  feiv  I -J,  attd  in  othtrs  IS  to  20.  Wkenl 
ground  is  wet,  and  the  subsoil  retentive,  the   ridges  ctM^ 
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,  and  [he  subsoil  retentive, 

r  exceed   12  feet;    and  in  many  cases  where  surf 

I  dTaining  it  the  only  Mctlrity  against  ihe  clover  bcioft  tl 

'  out  by  the  frost  and  moisture,   1 0  feet  ridges  arc  prefenUI 

Indeed  there  are  other  advantages  attending  a  tiSf^ 

this  breadth  ;  though  it  would  be  improper  to  lay  out  « 

dry  land,  cither  in  ^ss  or  com  in  so  narrow  ridgea.    1 

old  ridges  were  raised  m  high  on  the  crowns,  that  two  f 

lining  in  the  furrows,  with  only  a  ridge  belwcen  them,  d 

not  htrrc  wen  each  other.*     And  a  coiisiikrabU  lost  wi|| 

L  carred  by  th<  Writer  of  this  Repon  in  too  handjr  JcrtI 

'   these  higlt  Tfdgc;,  and  tfaoa  Iturjing  tht!  soil  wbicfa  waa  J 

state  of  TTprtalioLi,  and   brirtging  up  dead   earthi,  Vrhklk 

qmrvd  a  year's  exposure  In  ihi.-  sun  and  frost,  u  well| 

cmsitlerabie  i|Qiuillty  of  ruanure,  before  it  became  prtnlaell 

besides  the  ri«k  arising  from  the  harvest  beinj;  later.        i| 

1 

•  The  praclki  oi  ^atluritg  <iit  furrow,   or  railing  iC  to  th«  ciwi 
1   therUlgc,  wjinodonlittjrrird  ino  fir.     But  >  grDtlmun,  who  vU 

^^Mtirlcidrb^atictUicinthc  Gifioth,  cirHtd  hitdniNof  naca^  rfl 
Tot  of  iViilh^HMtii  ID  the  crawD  to  (he  op)iMie  Mtrentcj  td| 
r<!tlf  HHtrviftga  (Mfl:«r,  tcho  wu  pitTsghint  afield  lo  uaa  ci<Ms^ 
E.lgthi  todftliNTinfihc  eraiKtief  the  rirfgfe,  ia  •  gnil  n^  olM  H 
>[  Jtt>t  llu  Und  ii  mi  flmugU*i.  The  fanner  talcnly  rfl 
Apul  ht  mint  *t^  lit  inkri  o£  hi>  caiplojrer,  n-hiib  wcT*  U  t''H 
\*Ut'.  The  geattrmui,  in  peit  agitation,  cried  out— ru  Uflm 
mi  'tttrtiir  a,,  till  j-H,  lu  gMinJ  -/•  ih  */.'.' ./  DuM-r-Drtr.  HS 
[  'BnutlTul  conical  hill,  vubkh  riiei  about  300  Ten  riom  ib  baw,  ■ 
~  )it1£:)taS)4itMkt  «r  the  Cdd  whitb  th«  fanttn  wu  t>tMghi«|t  I  mI 
mftoftiftf  ofctrrj^dtt^ 
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t  sJ^ttCTb  bf  hasbandry,  the  motion  of  the  10  or 

18  oxen  was  very  slow ;  but  their  furruvr  was  very  broad  on 

w*  mrfacc,  and  so  narrow  in  the  bottom,  that  a  section  of  it 

*oi»U  hare  made  an  equilateral  triangle.    Hnnce,  tboagh  they 

**x>ll  fi*e  tiQccessive  cropsof  oats  from  thtir  ouilielda,  these  J 

l*'ottghingsdid  not  exhaaat  or  expose  the  soil  so  much  as  three 

PJooghings  with  2  osen  or  horses  made  by  a  plough  of  the  pre- 

**nt  Conat  rut  lion.     AtanaVerage,  they  tilled  half  an  acre  in 

•boul   S   hours.      The  Reporter  once   knew  a  whole  acr« 

ploughed  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  by  12  oxen,  la  about  0{ 

^Wwan,    But  this  was  accounted  a  great  exertion.     At  pre- 

•«»»«,  a  plough  with  two  horses  litis  about  one-third  of  a 

^CoUh  ftcre  in  four  hours,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  English 

*cie  in  10  hours,     When  the  horses  are  good,  and  the  seasoli 

^  pMsIn^  some  farmers  work  (heir  horses  ten  hours  a  day, 

*'^T»pl  in  the  rtinter  moniha.     But  few  horses  will  endura 

***^«i»irt»«it  being  injured.     The  ordinary  horses,  except  in   - 

*  ^larfM  season,  plough  only  one-fourih  of  an  acre  in  abotlt 

^*  boOrs,  ftnd  work  only  7  hours  a  day  to  the  small  farmers. 

'^   VtBT  be  Utt)  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  the  loirer  part 

^'tt*  coumy,  five  ploughs  out  of  six  have  no  driver  lo  iheir 

**^*Wi.     Norare  any  drivers  used  to  (he  two  oxen  ploughs; 

**<atM«ral  of  the  farmers  use  lour  oxen  in  ihe  ploui{b,  at 

**•«  far  B  part  of  the  season.     'IVo  of  these  are  cither  young 

**•*.  Mfhom  they  ate  training,  or  old  o.ien  whom  they  art 

•***a!lh-r  ttwir  stiflesi  lands  are  ploughed.     The  Reporter 

*"«*»  only  one  farmer  In  the  Garioeh,  who  sllll  plough! 

^^'^h  12   oxen.     This  singular  circumstance,    which  thirty 

y*ars  «go  rtia  a  very  common  case,  occasioned  a  facetioiu  J 

B^uHman,  at  a  public  meeting,  to  propose  aa  a  toa^t,  the 

^^odk/toww*,  v.itk  JbuT tima  thrre. 

^*t  drplh  of  the  furrow  is  from  4  to  C  inches,  according 
*  ^puinstiutccs  render  proper,  and  the  breadth  varies  from 
P2  T 
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7toI2iacKcs.  In  a  lale  pluughing  match,  : 
by  the  wurst  ploughmau,  had  oitly  18  furrows,  while  ) 
be«t  had  22,  or  1 1  bouts  of  hij  plougb.  The  ground  % 
broke  up  out  of  grass.  On  the  whole,  the  tillage,  tbou^ 
come  places  defeciire,  ii  much  improved,  and  in  the  loi 
parts  of  the  county  is  vicU  pcrfonned.  Dr.  AMDEKsotr^ 
the  Original  Report,  complained  of  the  ploughmen  a 
Aberdi'cn.  Bui  (hey  are  very  much  improved  since  171 
thoui;h  it  cannot  be  supjrased  that  an  Aberdeen  carter,  « 
ploughs  only  occasionally,  sho'ild  be  as  correct  in  lii»|)fi 
lice  as  a  ploughman  in  the  country,  who  has  so  much  exH 
t-itce  in  ploughing,  and  makes  it  his  study.  jI 

Oxen  are  used  in  ploughing,  even  when  the&niunJoi| 
to  fatten  tluMn.  But  ihey  are  never  over-wrought ;  and  d| 
r  vork  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  horses.  For  one  pu^wae  t^ 
^juc  generally  superior — viz.  for  carrying  of  large  mum 
granite  in  a  paddock,  or  kind  of  sle<lge  m^le  forcan^ 
these  oil'.  The  Reporter  has  seen  six  horses  break  tl 
tackle,  and  from  their  impetuosity  unable  tu  carry  cff  nj 
:  stone,  which  eight  oxen,  williout  b«ing  rrel| 
Pjnd  seemingly  without  being  overloaded,  carried  aQ'in  a^ 
and  steady  motion,  to  tht  distance  of  '200  yards.  lu  ht0 
ing  tlilT  and  coarse  land,  full  of  atones,  inierspened  ■ 
clay,  six  oxen  with  a  itrung  plough  are  niorc  to  be  ilcM 
ed  on  than  a*  many  hones,  because  Ihcy  arc  more  UM 
and  do  not  fret  when  unable  to  move  the  plough.  In  wht 
the  ox  is  useful  in  tillage,  and  therefore  is  used  in  tbia  eft 
ly  wherever ihi*  is  expedient,  though  the  horse  is  nmrni 
generally  employed,  and  both  now  execute  their  woik  nl 
iMticrlhan  formerly.  Tliough  the  »uiki  of  plou^iing.  1 
rowing,  rolling,  drilling,  hone-hoeing,  and  striking  of,J 
fu^^o^^'s,  are  in  general  performed  in  a  workmanlike  raaoM 
he  Kiariitcator  has  not  been  used  in  this  county  i  and  (m^ 
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^^^^^V^AttOWlNC  is  not  raucli  practised  in  tiiis  county  ;  and  iii- 

^^^^^^<1  il  IS  not  prupcr  for  the  greaiesl  pari  of  our  arahie  laiidn. 

"*»"}iapii  there  arc  not  as  yet  above  +IX)  Scolch,  or  500  Eii- 

K'»»h  seres  somi   usually   witli  wheal ;    ami  at  least  one- 

^'••rthpart  of  that  i*  after  potatoes,  or  cirilled  heaiis;  at  ajiy 

It  lowa  after  fallotv.     W'c  furmerly  hail  n  kind  of 

■  fallow  on  a  part  of  the  fauglis,    or  inferior  land, 

I  got  no  manure.     Afu-r  lying  five  years  in  naturaJ 

,  it  WM  torn  up  at  midsummer,  and  from  that  tircum- 

Vcv  wai  trailed  riven  ley  :  next  year,  and  tliu  three  fullow- 

'"*K  fears  it  was  sown  with  oats.     That  wreichod  system  i» 

^"^  laid  aside.     But  the  thin  loose  soil  of  our  outfields,  and 

^**ds  of  inferior  i]URlily,    has  too  little  lenaciiy  lo  bear  the 

^({Qent  plou^hmgs  of  a  i^ummer  fallow;    and  even  tite 

K'^>atat  part  of  our  old  crofl  land  is  adapted  for  ihe  raising; 

"'  'umips  rather  than  lying  in  fallow.     The  Reporter  saw  u 

°'d>    which  he  knew  front  hi*  infancy,  summer-fallijwcd  by  a 

**^*»«!r  from  the  county  of  .\ngus,  wlio  took  a  i7  years  lewe 

"*"  *h^  farm  to  which  UiBt  lield  belonged.     Tlie  etlcct  uf  the 

^^U«nl  ploughing  on  land,  which  had  no  tenacity,  was  not 

Hy*  complete  polveri/alion  of  Ihe  ami,  but  thnfollowint; 
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yearane«fthe  greatest  crops  of  yan-  (or  tptrKulKl  < 
in  the  cotinly,  wa«  producei},  and  choaked  tlie  bear  that  wl 
growing  an  th«  field.  The  farmer,  nho  i«  a  very  inlclLig^ 
one,  and  had  but  neivly  come  to  Aberdeenshire,  aoon  law  ti 
error,  raised  lomipg,  aail  left  olI*lhe  aumntcr  Isllawipi;  of  41 
light  and  loose  land.  By  suiting  his  mode  uf  tillage  to  || 
nature  of  his  sail,  he  has,  in  24  years,  accumulated  a  vti 
considerahle  capital,  improring  an  extensive  but  i^gfl 
farm,  which  he  has  subset  nt  above  four  limes  his  rent  fl| 
L.200  a-year  of  profit  on  a  farm  of  L.OO  of  rent)  for  tb>l 
years  of  his  lease  which  are  yd  to  run.  This  circuntrtaMl 
is  mentioned  merely  to  shew  the  absurdity  of  laying  dad 
an  invariable  system  of  agriculture,  whether  Hatly  i  iiiiiiUwl 
ing,  or  indiscriminately  extolling,  summer  fallow  fw  exM 
pie.  Great  Britain  in  not  all  Norlolk,  nor  i*  it  ail  the  hA4 
East  Lothian,  any  more  than  af  Aberdeenshire.  A  ja4 
ctous  fanner  must  study  the  nature  of  his  soil,  aiftmMll 
studies  the  character  of  his  scholan.  In  Buchan,  where  thti 
■5  much  stiff  land,  particularly  near  the  sea-coasi,  nnua 
fallow  is  used  by  many  of  the  farmers,  and  may  pn^>ei43r^ 
used,  where  dniled  bean><  catmcrt  be  raised.  In  several  odd 
place*  of  thiscounly  falWingmay  be  uted occasionally;  ■ 
the  fact  it,  that  very  little  fallow  is  used,  and  coaiparaliTeM 
small  proportion  of  it  is  necessary  in  Abcrdeeaahira.  J 
breaking  op  waste  lands,  a  summer  fallow  ii  often  rarf  l| 
aelicial,  and  even  there,  when  the  texture  of  them  ia  )m4 
K  crop  of  turnips  has  been  raited  to  advanta^  among  lbs  M 
rotted  heath,  and  been  succeeded  by  an  eKcellwrt  cfOH 
oats  or  bigg,  without  more  fallowing  than  from  midmiMl 
of  the  preceding  ye»,  and  three  ploughing^  aesi  t] 
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WifKiN  tiie  last  W  years,  very  difierei^  roMttousoT  qrpp 

kftve  b««a  adopted,  n^t  only  in  ili|&rcm  pjoces,  butereRjii 

il»e  &a«ie  diuricts,  and  on  tV  v«ry  sa;iie  farms.     For  ■ave- 

■^   Vgct  previous  to  the  year  I7^0>  tlier«  wa^  a  ilutl  u;ii- 

••nnity  in  aH  Uie  riMatfims  of  cropping-     The  oJd  proll  land 

H»i)g  dunged  every  lliird  year,  wti^n  it  bofjc  a  crop  of  bear 

*^  ^ggi  followed  by  tHo  only  of  oau  i  and  tiw  o)J)er  land.' 

w  uffeijor  qAiality,  whether  liney  gof  any   n^aAure  or  ppc 

"•*^ng  no  ot^r  cn)p  sxcept  oattj  frr  four  9f  ti't:  y«9ra,  ai 

^**  vnd  of  nhiph  pvriod  ihey  wvre  ajlowed  lo  g?  lu  pUural 

(^*^a«.     Fy  althou^  we  had  uiclo»ircs  about  a  century  ago, 

**  bad  BO  sown  grsAsei  till  about  the  year  1 750.  It  is  proper, 

^**  fai\»yr'u\g  the  order  of  time,  to  tjuote  Dr.  Anuebson'k 

'^^Hjnt  of  the  mode  of  management  previoi^a  Lo  1  ld3  ;  UieH 

^Ufifoia  a  very  few  remarks  on  tiiat  account,  and  al^er- 

*)\i«  (o  viate  the  various  rotatioss  of  clipping  wliich  ti^ve 

^'^u  place  since  that  period.     JJr.  Andbrwbi,  in  the  Origi- 

^**  Heport,  d«acfibes  the  general  managumcnt  of  the  farpis 

Mij*  county,  iu  the  following  words  : — 

t*crbaps  no  county  in  liritaju  can  exhibit  such  pertect 
^>«cuneai  of  extremes  of  good  and  bad  m^^S'^'U^"^  ^ 
-^bcj-deewhire.  Of  the  lands  in  tlie  muo^iftte  neighbuuj^ 
*^<Kid  of  Aberdeen,  some  tiiuti  lia?e  been  alre^y  given.— 
-^t  present  this  partitubr  patch  is  out  of  view ;  it  ii  tbe 
i^faoliu  of  the  country  ut  iargi:  beyond  the  barren  zone  uf 
-^brrde^n,  tluU  1  aut  tirst  to  deicribv. 

Tluoudiliuut  liie  wljolf  district,  ibe  general  pnctice  that 

^U  ^v^ulfd  fur  tioic  iiouMinDriul,  t«  lo  iliride  the  arable 

J  »f  «i>eb  farm  jnlo  two  paiis  u  Kast,  infield  i^mlout- 

1'  I  •■  fieW. 
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"  field.     The  infteli],  as  the  name  implies,  is  thai  |t 
"  ground  which  is  Dearest  to  ihe  (arai-itcad.  and  usually  c<m 
"  Gist*  of  about  one-fiftli  part  of  the  whole  arohlc  ground  « 
"  the  farm,     'Iliia  is  kept  in  perpetual  tillage  ;  and  the  imr 
"  liable  system  of  management  vtnf,  tind  utill  is  with  d 
''exceptions,  to  have  it  divided  into  three  cqwd  pnri«,  lol 
"  cropped' thus:    First,   bear,  with  all  the  dong  mad*  by  tl 
"  beasu  housed  uu  the  farm,  hi'l  u[mn  it.     Second  and  ihii 
**  oats ;  thon  bear  again,  and  so  on  in  the  same  unrarying ' 
"  taiion.     The  mode  of  tillage  under  this  iii«nagenicnl,  it, 
"bear,  to  scratch  the  ground  withaElighl  furrow,  aoy 
"during winter,  when  convenience  permits,  and 
"  loosened  earth  upon  the  surface  of  the  stubble, 
"  ver  it.     This  is  called  ribbrnq.     It  lies  in  this  « 
"  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  when  it 
"  down,  and  the  dung  spread  ui>oii  it.     It  is  then  pl< 
•  "  or  rather  hashed  over,  for  ploughing  it  can  scarce  be  eadi 
"  ed,  and  suwn  with  bear. 

For  oats,  the  ground  i*  ploughed  as  soon  after  the  grain 

it  down  as  ;>OMiblc.     Often  some  part  of  the  ridges  H 

-  "  ploughed  ibe  day  the  com  is  cut  down,  while  tbe 

'  »re  standing  on  the  field.     In  this  state  it  remains  t 

"  first  dry  weather  in  ihe  spring,  usually  the  nionth  of  Mara 

•  when  the  oats  are  sown,  and  immediately  harrowed  in. 

"  Thtt  pan  of  the  farm  called  outfield, 
"  trvounequal  proportions.     Thcsmaliest,  usually  about  tn 
"  third,  is  caWedfoldi,  provincially  faulds :    The  other  lia 
"  punion  is  denominated/uu^Ai.     Tlie  fold  usually  coRsisi 
"  ten  divisions,  one  of  which  enth  year  is  brought  into  lilld 
"  from  gross.     With  this  intent  it  is  surrounded  with  a  *« 
"  of  sod,  the  last  year  it  is  to  remain  in  grass,  which  fonr^  -^ 
"  trmpurary  inelosurc,  that  is  employed  as  a  pen  for  o 
"  ing  the  callleducln^  ihe  B'ght  lime,  and  for  two  or  tl^* 
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each  day  at  noon.     It  thus  gets  a  tolerably  full  dung* 
^  after  which  it  is  ploughed  up  for  oats  during  the  win- 
r.     In  the  same  manner  it  is  ploughed  successively  for 
ts  for  foar  or  five  years>  or  as  long  as  it  will  carry  a  Crop 
«3rth  reaping.     It  is  then  abandoned  for  five  or  six  years, 
ring  which  time  it  gets  by  degrees  a  sward  of  grass, 
it  is  again  subjected  to  the  same  rotation. 
*  TTie  faughs  never  receive  manure  of  any  sort ;  and  they 
cropped  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  folds,  with 
s  difierence>  that  instead  of  being  folded  upon,  they  are 
e  up  from  grass,   by  what  is  called  a  rib-ploughir^, 
Ixmt  midsummer,  one  part  of  the  sward  being  turned  by 
plough  upon  the  surface  of  an  equal  portion  of  ground 
is  not  raised,  so  as  to  be  covered  by  the  furrow.-^ 
operation  on  grass  land  is  called    faughing,    (rolm' 
ftience  this  division  of  the  farm  takes  its  name.     It  is  a1« 
to  ly  in  this  state  till  autumn,  when  it  is  all  ploughed 
•"^er,  as  it  can  be  done,  and  is  sown  with  oats  in  spring. — 
produces  a  poor  crop,  and  three  or  four  succeeding  crops 
11  poorer  and  poorer,  till  at  last  they  are  forced  to  aban* 
^OB  it  by  the   plough,  after  it  will  scarcely  return  the 


«« 
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**  Every  farm  m  Aberdeenshire  contains  fields  of  the  three 
^inds  above  enumerated.     There  are  still  two  other  deno* 
'^inations  of  fields  that   frequently  occur,    some  part  of 
^'^bich  is  indeed  found  upon  most  farms,  though  not  always 
*^      These  are  called  laigh  lands,   and   burnt,  vulgarly 
^runt  lands.     The  laigh  lands  are  a  kind  of  low  lying  moist 
'Ueadow  ground,  sometims  with  a  mixture  of  moss.     They 
^re  invariably  plouiihed  three  years  for  oats  on  one  furrow, 
^Ud  are  allowed  to  he  in  grass  ibr  three  years,  and  so  on  al- 
ternately, without  ever  receiving  any  dung.  Brunt  lands  are 
*^ow  very  generally  managed   af\er  the  same  manner. — 


ir  brar  williout  dung. 
.  OnU,    and  tlivn  tornip  v 

[Thi*  was  rhe  most  gpnernt  rotation  of  all  the  itnprored  in- 
fielJB  in  1733,  when  Dr.  Asdckjo  wrote  tlie  Origlnnl  B«- 
port,  and  continued  to  be  m  till  1  SOO.  The  depriving  tfco 
farmers  of  Aberdeenshire  of  tlie  power  of  disposing  of  tbdr 

>  distillers,  hy  abolishing  the  pririlegea  of  the  ii 
tnedinle  district,  occasioned  su  low  a  price  of  that  grain,  and 
aliio  M  dull  a  nale,  ifaat  the  fanners  gare  up  sowing  b»r  on 
the  second  crop  after  breaking  up  oul  of  grass  ;  and  the  ex- 
cessirely  high  mnh-tax,  joinrit  to  the  impirting  an  nnfiir 
firopottion  of  itiat  inx  on  milt  made  from  bigg,  compared 
that  from  barley,  has  now  induced  the  farmer*  tu  lay 
rfown  their  grass  seeds  very  fre<]iicotly  with  early  nata.  And 
the  following 

1.  Turnips, 

?.  Eirly  oaU ' 

.1.  Clover  hay. 

4.  Do.  or  pasti 


iih  grs' 


fw  most  commonly  adopted. 
,S.  Pasture  from  grast, 
0.  Oats  generally  potuoeottft 
7.  OoM. 

Turnips  ashcforr. 
Th'n  rotation  leaves  out  bear  or  big^  altogether ;  and  thi* 
mode  of  cropping,  which  was  introduced  by  Lord  Siomovtw's 
altering  the  mth  on  malt  from  Scotch,  compared  to  that  of 
English  grain,  must  soon  hurt  our  agriculture  very  tiecjdy. — 
It  is  but  justice  to  many  farmers  W  add,  that  lliey  contifliw 
to  lay  out  iheir  gra^s  seeds  with  Iti^rg,  (though  they  know 
that  oais  arc  more  pmfitabltO  because  bear  is  more  favourable 
to  their  gr«$s.     The  bear  is  not  somi  so  early,  nor  Iks  » 

long 
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on  the  land     It  is  generally  removed  before  the  equi- 

^al  storms  set  in,  and  the  grass  seeds  usually  rise  better 

» ng  the  bear,  which  has  fewer  leaves  on  its  stalks,  than 

»jig  the  oats,   which  lias  generally  a  much  closer  crop» 

sometimes  chokes  the  grass  by  the  closeness  of  its  leaye^ 

by  its  being  lodged  in  rainy  seasons. 

though  the  grass  in  general  lies  for  three  years — !•  for 

hay,  2d,  for  soil,  or  cutting  to  cattle,  and  a  Sd  forpa«* 

^  yet  some  farmers  allow  their  grass  fields  to  remain  in 

state  for  five  years,   in  which  case  they  take  two  crops 

y,  and  three  of  pasture,  and  when  they  break  up  this 

pasture,  they  always  take  three  white  crops,  before  they 

turnips.     So  that  their  rotation  stands  thus — 
«    Turnips.  0.  Pasture. 

-.    Bear  and  grass  seeds.        7.  Pasture. 

U.  Oats. 

9.  Bear  or  oats. 

10.  Oats — then  turnips  as  be- 
fore. 

is  a  bad  rotation ;  but   to  a  dealer  in  cattle,  wh<» 
es  a  great  deal  of  pasture,  and  who  has  an  extensiv^e 
^  and  finds  he  cannot  get  dung  for  more  than  one-tenth 
of  it,  for  his  turnip  fields,  it  is  not  without  its  recom* 
ions.     The  faulty  part  of  it  is  the  succession  of  three 
^ssive  crops  of  corn,  after  being  five  years  in  grass.     A 
crop,  L  e.  pease  or  beans,  kept  perfectly  clean,  the  se- 
year  after  the  land  is  broke  up,  would  be  a  very  great 
t^vement,  and  would  be  followed  by  an  excellent  crop  of 
»   after  which  the  turnips  would  come  in  very  properly. 
^^pposed  to  this  rotation  of  ten  years,    some  of  the  best 
.^rs  have  adopted  the  Flemish  husbandry  of  alternate 
^^t«  and  green  crops,  sometimes  called  the  Norfolk,  and 

some- 


•    Hay. 
w   Hay. 
«  Grass  cut  for  soil. 
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sMaetlmu  with  tnOK  corn^ciiic^  tlie/»ti>-  Atfi  Cbuiu'^t 
ping.    Uis  is, 

1.  Tufhip*.  6H.  I'oiatoe*. 

2.  B^il-  and  graii  seeds.  3.  Early  oUts  &  grass 
S.  Closer.  3.  Clover  or  hay. 

4.  OaU  or  wheat.  4.  OiU. 
This  U  by  Tar  the  inosl  pitilitable  coune  to  a  fanntr. — 
it  few  of  the  laJidt'cl  propriciors  will  permit  it,  where  they 

give  new  IciLi^^  Attached  to  the  raiting  of  grass  and  rcar- 
itig  ofcattlc,  and  knowing  from  dear  bought  experience,  ibc 
dinger  of  over-cropping,  they  are  determined  to  put  it  ovl 
hflhc  power  of  tlieir  tenants  to  injure  their  laixU.     And  il 

lust  bo  acknowtedped,  that  lliere  is  too  little  puti 
matter  for  the  purpose  of  manure,  by  adupting  this  coun«  in 
a  county  nf  which  so  Urge  a  proportion  is  still  uncullirated, 
and  iilill  more  in  a  poor  state  of  cultivation.  A  five 
course  of 

*     I.  Turnips.  4.  Pasture  from  mwb  gnua. 

2.  Bear  and  gross  aeed;!.       i.  Oala^aiid  then 

5.  Clover  buy.  TuHiips  as  befrtrc, 

it  perhaps  more  pfo(«'r  fur  ^  tunsldcrable  proportion  of  the- 
inferior  crotl,  or  old  inlithi,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
outfields  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen.  But  on  the  very  inft- 
rior  soil,  where  the  land,  till  very  Uiely,  got  ilb  inanart, 
Ihe  fagghs,  the  laighs,  the  burnt  llndt,  ami  barrel  l»p, 
which  have  been  cleared  of  stones,  drained,  levelled,  ani 
both  mbjetted  to  the  operation  of  the  plough,  aiid  admittAl 
to  a  sha^  of  lime,  manure,  and  of  the  farracr's  indulgent 
atteniioti,  a  six  shift  course,  consisting  of 

1.  TuWip*.  4.  Gt-aKs. 

i.  Oatd  and  grass-  5.  Gnu. 

9.  Cloifer.  t.  Oats,  then  turnips  uD 

ildbea   mwc  adiiKdblv  rotution,  at  anj-  rMc   for 
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Ihey  are  first  iniproveii.*  Unfortunately  tha 
itlemen  in  their  leases,  wbich  are  commonly  f^iven, 
I  take  two  crojis  of  oata  after  ley,  vriilinut 
^ntjr  iMpect  (o  ibe  pooTne&9  of  certain  parts  of  his  l^rtn  ;  anil 
^bey  obli^  liim  to  nltoiv  it  to  continue  three  years  in  grasa 
^fler  it  i»  laid  down,  although  the  ground  be  of  the  most  fer- 
Cile  ifiiality.  In  the  nrw  leases  which  are  now  given  to  te- 
^ani5,  this  seren  shift  course  of  turnips,  bear,  ^raas  three 
:^ear7i,  and  two  white  crops  is  *ery  generally  adopted.  It 
-^mMilil  he  a  great  improvement  to  it,  to  take  aw»y  the  seconrl 
■^rbiio  crojf  after  ley,  although  one  cf  the  grass  crops  were 
abo  subtracted  from  the  rotMlon.  Por  a  (ive-sbiA  course, 
including  two  crops  ofgraw,  two  of  bear  or  <wts,  rrith  one 
-«( turnips  between  them,  is  preferable  to  a  seven  shifl  one, 
^vluch  admits  of  three  gross  crops,  but  allows  two  white  crops 
4q  be  taken  in  succession. 

If  the  Writer  of  this  Report  might  take  the  liberty  to  sug- 
gtAnymlc  lurthc  eourseof  cropping  to  the  landed  pro - 
frieun  and  farmers  of  Aberdeenshire,  it  would  be  this—' 
"iatlM  richest  lands,  which  will  hear  llm  rotation,  let  a 
"  ibar  »hifl  course  be  fixed  along  with  a  corresponding  high 
'*'  KAt,  any  for  example — three  pouttds  an  acre.  Let  a  5  ibiA 
W  be  esiabllshej  on  l.tnd  of  a  secondary  ijuality,  from 
pound  ten  to  two  pounds  five  shillings  an  acre  ;  and 
"where  the  land  It  |>oor,  and  requires  a  'i  shift  course,  let  it 
"  b«  Rxtd  to  that  rotation  of  cropping,  and  pay  from  five  to 
"tmtity  shillings  an  acre."  By  adopting  this  rule  for  L9  years, 
ihtrsloeof  the  farm  will  be  greatly  increased.  Bui  at  all  events 
should  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  farmer  should  never  be 
W  lake  mote  than  tue  white  crop  in  succession,  with 


"  Whan  MttiiBly  taoM  b*  in(rodnc(J  in  pl«ci 
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«ue  ycac's  cloror  on  tlio  bust  Ikmis.  two  ycnr;  grass  on 
UVIlI,  and  three  year'»  prasa  on  ibo  [>oiircit  laiidd. 

ll  may  be  ui;cc»ai-v  lo  nicntinD,  that  though  turnips 
livre  uniformly  menttunvd  lu  thu  gtvcn  crop,  yet  potatoMl 
or  drilW  beam  are  ri)iiaNy  proper,  and  arc  freijumtly  uped 
especiiilly  drilleU  beans,  in  ihc  division  of  Duchao. 
that  when  the  season  is  early,  spring  wheat  may  be  » 
aa  nittch  a<Iv8nta(;c  as  barley,  ttiough  it  is  not  so  mcq  rip 
in  barvost  as  the  bear  or  bigg  is  for  lltc  most  part. 

A  farmer  in  East  Lotbian  will  be  surprised  i  hat  n  more 
(iik'd  prvfi'rence  ia  not  given  to  the  four  shift  ctiorae, 
which  lie  it  so  partial.  But  the  soil  of  Aberdeenshire  is  n 
ditrorcntfrum  ihkt  of  ttje  Lotbiana.  Ot*  pure  clay  w«  k 
-very  liulc,  and  the  light  Miil  of  ihiscuuuty  is  very 
from  what  is  cnilcU  liglit  soil  at  Upper  Keith,  wi 
BuoDtE  hu  succeaiively  f-illuwed  a  four  iiliifl  cooim.  '  T^ 
Writer  of  thi«  Itcport  wat  extremely  partial  to  thi* rotMiaa'Sj 
and  u-n  yeartaf^u  irenciieii  aiid  itjiprovcU  fuur  ScoicfaacMl 
on  which  lie  U)ul  excellent  trupi  for  tlie  first  four  yewa, 
tolerable  crops  on  the  second  rotations ;  but  Iwi  jmfB 
nant  of  tenacity  naji  evident,  ai)d  it  is  now  in  lumipSt  -«j|| 
be  sotvn  nilh  bear  and  gra^i  seeds,  and  »ili  ly  at  Irwt  M 
years  in  gra^a.  It  wiil  then  bo  hcpt  in  a  fivo  shift 
which  is  belt  adupied  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  onhla 
of  this  county. 

-    Next  lu  prukccuiing  any  plan  with  succeia,  ami 
iu  ailvaiitagu  to  the  coaviviion  of  every  impartial  w,  i 
the  iroiikly  cojifewing  an  error,  or  ruiuunciu^  »a 
which  is  found  to  be  erroneous. 

Let  thus  mucli  sullice  for  ihe  dillcrent  rotations  oC  ■ 
ttliichare  practiced  in  thu  diaricts  of  Aberdeenshire, 
fur  suggesting  what  may  tend  lo  establish  dillcrent  i 
«c(  «f  cropping  (uiied  to  tbc  diHereut  mUs.    Ily  alkwing  tkt 
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WgfcMHi  to  Uke  what  crops  they  pleased,  some  of  them,  by 

iming,  and  then  07er-croppiitg»  hare  greatly  injured 

fi^mi^  and  the  landed  proprietors  are  now  awakened  to 

of  their  danger.  But  adopting  the  same  indiscriminate 

rule  of  cropping  for  all  qualities  of  soil  on  a  large  estate,  must 

ei&ber  prevent  the  farmers  from  paying  such  rent  as  they 

could  afibrd  to  pay,  without  injury  to  their  land,  or  must  es* 

tiblifh  a  rotation,  which  is  not  generally  adapted  to  their  dif- 

larms,  and  even  to  the  dii&rcnt  soils  which  are  found 

same  field. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Aberdeen,''  as  Dr.  Akder* 

j«Astly  observes,  '*  the  crops  raised  on  the  high-rented 

that  have  been  long  in  culture,  are  bear,  grass,  con- 

**  sistiagof  a  mixture  of  clover  and  rye-grass,  cabbages,  tur- 

greens,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  potatoes,  and  scarcely 

^y  thing  else.     The  ground  is  for  the  most  part  open  and 

Rent  from  six  to  eight  pounds  per  acre  :    And 

t.lie  whole  of  this  ground  is  occupied  by  men,  who  farm 

**  at    for  profit,  it  is  very  obvious,  that  great  attention  and 

"  *U]|  are  wanted  to  make  it  afford  a  reasonable  return  for 

'ORt  and  labour. 

"Xhere  is  no  general  system,  nor  plan  of  rotation  of 
there  adopted,  every  person  varying  his  crops  in  the 
he  thinks  will  turn  out  to  best  advantage  for  hun- 
*^»  but  the  culture  is  invariably  good,  the  crops  clean, 
^^  the  produce  highly  luxuriant.  The  soil  is  a  deep  mel- 
^^  h>^m.  In  some  places  near  the  sea  it  has  been  original- 
V  saod  ;  but  is  now  a  light  warm  loam  that  is  highly  pro- 

^<^as  is  cultivated  cither  for  the  put  pose  of  being  cut 

^^  Consumed  green  during  summer,  or  for  hay.     When 

"  it  i 

^  ^tit  for  hay,  it  is  in  general  ploughed  over  the  moment 

^  ^ut,  after  being  slightly  dunged  on  the  stubble,  and 


1   COMMONLY   Cl;l.ItVATSO>. 

from  Scvtch  bigg  tlian  from  barley,  early  mt9  arc  i 

(juently  sown  after  tuniips  or  potatoes,  along 

2.  On  the  outfields,  they  are  sown  a*  the  only  cropf  prev-  ^^  — 

oils  to  citltivation  by  turnips,    and  vury  generally  after  tu^^^Bg 

iiipa  along  with  red  and  white  clover,  rib  gniss,  and  ry^^^^ 

p^us.     3.  On  the  inferior  soils,    when  ploughed  up  gom       ■ 

limes  afler 'an  imperlect  fallow,  but  mort  generally  after 

furrow,  (hey  are  the  only  crops  of  corn  that  are  rais^=:^^ 
I-'or  it  is  found,  that  even  after  tufBips,  bear  does  not  ^^^e_^ 
In  20  or  30  years  honcc,  if  ibe  rt.  — ^ 
of  malt-tax  be  altered,  atid  this  poor  land  properly  nianuni^^^es 
and  gently  cropped,  the  griuis  seeds  may  be  ut\sa  out  alg^^^a^ 
with  bear ;  but  this  is  very  rarely  attempted  at  present. 

2.  5b)/. — We  had  a  number  of  dillercnt  varieties  of  <^— ^^U 
imported  into  Aberdeenshire  after  17  82,  when  our  crop  ys^^^trx 
so  defective,  and  when  the  oats  on  otir  best  faniu,  ivb.^ 


e  then  it 


-^ 


I.  The  a 


[i  flower,  were  destroyed  for  the  purpow  of  K 
c  frost  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
nlicnt  native  oat,  commonly  ealkil  small  » 
>mmonly  raised  on  the  poorer  lands  in  the  ■ 
rioch  and  Fonnartiii,  previous  lo  I7S2.     It  Wiis  not 
the  lower  iiarlB  of  Marr,  and  the  Reporter  never  saw 
17TS,  when  he  settled  in   the  Garioch.     It  hab  a  long 
like  wild  oats,  from  which  it  is  easily  tlislinguUlicd  j  ao* 
the  braes  of  Angus  is  call  Shiacks.     It  has  been  <n  ibe 
dine  since  17S2;  and  siuco  our  agriculture  was  improva 
nrm-  entirely  discontinued.     The  Sheriff  could  find  no  p 
of  its  being  bought  or  sold  for  the  last  tlu'ee  year*.     It  yi ' 
eel  from  6  to  8  pecks  of  meal  from  the  boll,  which  wa 
sured  by  baud  waving,  and  was  equal  to  the  bulk  of. 
glisb  quarter.     It  is  not  to  be  wondtuvd  that  a  specie* 

was  discontinued  of  which  a  (juaricr  yielded  only  ifi  ^ 

ofmuL    Yclbefote  1782,  the/Km  nwf  was  coiaiaooly  F**^ 


E>F  tlus  mferior  oats :  i.  e.  The  landlord  in  many  places  of 
the  cciaxAy,  got  part  of  his  rent  paid  in  kind  from  meal  made 
irovn  this  grain. 

2.  Of  the  large  white  oat,  which  is  commonly  raised  in  the 
•oanty  by  the  old  farmers,  we  have  several  varieties.     That 
whicJi  is  in  greatest  esteem,  comes  from  Kildrummy ;  but  it 
IS  doubtful  whether  the  excellence  of  this  oat  be  not  occa* 
Moed  by  the  fine  soil,  and  favourable  situation  of  the  place 
from  whence  they  come :  For  both  bear  and  oats  are  of  ex- 
oelleut  quality  in  that  parish.    A  boll  of  this  oats  yields  ge- 
nerally a  boll,  or  140  English  pounds  of  meal. 

3.  The  Halkerton  oat,  brought  from  the  How  or  Hollow 

rfthc  Mearns — a  very  large  com,  but  thick  hulled,  wa*; 

'••ria  few  years,  but  was  found  inferior  to  the  Kildrummy. 

4b  The  Dumbennan  oat,  from  the  district  of  Strathboggie» 

>>  A  diort  and  plump  corn,  but  was  generally  ten  days  later 

^^  ^  Kildrummy,  and  is  now  less  used,  except  in  Strath- 

^^^^Sgie.    It  was  not  inferior  to  the  other  in  point  of  weight, 

thoQgii  it  did  not  ripen  so  early. 

besides  these  native  kinds,  a  great  variety  of  oats  was 
■''^gfct  from  other  places. 

5*  The  Blainslie  oat  came  highly  recommended ;  but  was 

'^  disused.     It  was  longer  but  less  plump  than  our  native 

I        ^  and  was  found  to  be  later  than  any  of  them. 

[  ^1  7,  8.  The  Dutch  oat,  the  Polish,  and  the  early  Essex, 

^ere  in  succession  introduced,   but  were  so  apt  to  shake,  that 

^•7  aw  now  seldom  to  be  found. 

S«  The  Chief  Baron  oats,  or  Peebles,  or  red  oats,  which 
"'•  Montgomery  of  Magbichill,  first  brought  into  notice, 
^  the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron  cultivated  on  his  personal  farm 
•fWheam,  in  Peebles-shire,  continue  to  preserve  their  charac- 
^'«  They  are  early,  and  not  apt  to  shake,  and  grass  seeds 
'•*^«  frequently  sown  out  along  with  them.     Instead  of  degc- 

Q  3  u^taXvw^ 


Mnting  tliejr  bavr  iin)jrovnl  sir 
The  Writer  of  this  Ri^rL  got  six  bults  of  thtm  about 
years  ago  from  the  Lord  Chief  Baron's  farm,  when  he  (bu- 
tbcy  neighed  only  1 4  ttones  and  4  pounds  per  Aberdeen  be 
which  is  five -sixths  of  the  English  (luarter.  Nrxt  year  ttk 
produce  weighed  IS  «tones  and  three  cguartcn,  and  the  y« 
following  16  stones,  which  is  nearly  wUw.  aoerdopois  g 
Wincliestci  bushel,  abore  4lbs.  per  bull  heavier  than  wti 
he  imported  thim.  But  they  become  less  early,  if  note 
changed,  or  »own  on  dilli/rcnt  soiU. 

10.  The  Pulaioe  ciuti.  Thii  ii  the  most  valuable  ■ 
which  we  have,  only  it  requires  land  in  goo"!  order.  T 
Writer  of  this  Report  got  from  Mr.  BaowN  of  Markle,  by  " 
four  from  Mr.  Blkns,  nrchitect  at  Ilaildington,  potatoe  M 
which  were  lG{Btones[>er  Aberdeen  boll,  and  w hick  be nh 
ed  in  one  favourable  season  to  17  <<loiu'$,  buttbBfdtd 
continue  at  that  weight,  though  he  has  had  21  pednof 
fromthelrallof  them. 

11,  12.  Aspeciesofoat,  a  native  of  the  county,  aad 
» rariciy  of  it  wbicb  was  injporied,  called  the  Batley  ^ 
BirUy)  oat ;  first  used  in  sowing  burnt  lands  and  bugt^ 
and  aAenvards  on  account  of  itt  eu-liness  sown  along  *^^ 
grau  seeds ;  was  for  a  few  years  acceptable  on  accoua^E 
iu  plumpness,  and  the  tjuantily  of  meal  which  a  boll  o^B 
yielded.  But  the  meal  had  a  LiHtc  resembling  that  of  bcat^F 
bailey,  whence  it  derived  its  name  ;  and  the  country 
Dot  relishing  it  on  that  account,  it  is  now  very  Litic 

13.  The  common  oat  raisi-d  in  the  Canocli.  when  li 
i.  e.  when  the  hiark  or  inferior  corn  is  picked  out,  and  t'. 
BOWD  in  good  land  and  muliiptied,  i^  preferred  to  all  otb 
except  the  early  and  ihc  polatoe  oals;  and  in  the  c] 
•ome,  iiinot  infciior  (a  ih'.m. 


] 
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.-—From  three  firloU  to  a  bolU  of  county  measure,  to  an 
ere. 
Harwesi. — ^From  the  Ist  of  August  to  the  end  of  October, 
aometimes  cut  down  with  the  scythe,  commonly  with 
tickle. 

JVvNfKcr.— Extremely  variable,    from  2  to  1  §  bolls ;  the 
m  poor  lands  in  the  upland  districts ;  the  last  in  the  vi- 
iaky  of  Aberdeen.     In  good  years,  a  boll  of  oats  from  good 
gives  a  boll  of  meal  at  an  average.     In  1 782,  three  bolls 
average,  yielded  only  a  boll  of  meal. 


BEAR   OR   BIGG. 

Tlds  species  of  barley  was  very  generally  raised  in  the 
of  Aberdeen,  till  the  alteration  of  the  ratio  of  the 
tax  from  bigg,  compared  to  that  from  barley,  occasion* 
^arly  oats  to  be  in  many  cases  used  for  sowing  along  witli 
trand  rye-grass  seeds.  It  is  distinguished  from  what,  by 
of  eminence,  is  called  barley,  by  having  four  rows  of 
ca  its  stalk,  (and  a  particular  species  of  it,  called  pocit* 
rick,  has  six  rows)  while  the  species  which  is  most  gene- 
''^ly  raised  in  England,  and  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  has  on« 
*y  Wro  rows.  From  its  being  a  more  hardy  grain  than  barley, 
its  lying  in  the  most  favourable  seasons  three  weeks  less 
^  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  late  seasons  at  least  five  weeks 
time  than  the  two-rowed  kind,  and  from  its  being  gene- 
'^lly  cut  down  before  the  equinoctial  storms  in  September, 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  nursing  of  grass  seeds,  and 
^^S^^  ^o  ^  cultivated  more  generally  than  it  is  in  Aber- 
^^nshire.     During  the  time  that  the  excise  laws  permitted 


i« 


distillers  to  take  out  licenses,  on  terms  which.were  suit- 
to  their  capital,  and  to  the  state  of  this  county,  our  agri* 
ture  advanced  rapidly,  no  illegal  distillation  was  couate- 
ced  by  either  the  landholdci-s  or  farmers,  and  a  conside- 

Q  4  rabl^t 


■I4S 

nble  n 
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capable  of  a 


I  greater  intTci^c. 
ceived  by  Govemnirnt.  But  by  the  alKraiioii  of  the  «i  _^ 
of  malt-tax  imposed  upon  Scotch  grain,  malt  made  Irom  bi^^= 
pays  three  Bhillings  and  onc-cighth  of  a  penny  pt-r  ImmIi^^^ 
while  that  from  Scotch  barley  pays  three  shilling*  and  eigl^^H 

pence,  or  cightpeace  more  ;  ami  the  luodeof  k'Tyingibr  t> 

YJB.  imposing  the  greatest  part  of  it  on  the  contenlsof  tkeati- 
occasiiined  all  the  distillers  in  Abcrdeenfihire  either  to  gi' —  - 
•  up  the  business,  or  after  stniggling  with  taxes  which  th^^^ 
cool'i  not  pay,  to  sLop  payments  entirely.     In  coiueqaen-^^M 
of  this  much  less  bear  is  sown  than  was  sown  ten  yearn  »g«^— ■ 

and  at  least  one-half  of  our  grass  seeds  i*  sown  with  cai 

oats.  Indeed  many  rarroers  sow  above  Uirce-fourths  of  ik^^^ 
land  that  is  laid  out  with  clover  and  rye  gras»,  with  oaU  m^s=^ 
not  with  bear.  This  is  particularly  the  practice  ia  iJic  ii^^^ 
si  on  of  Bucttan. 

TIic  i(uantiiy  of  bear  now  sown,  doen  not  probably  cxu^-    " 

twenty  thousand  bolls,  but   is  rather  below  that  Rtimber, 

The  produce,  csliniattng  the  value  of  the  grain  and  fodder 
Vi  average  of  the  lajit  seven  years,    is  worth  about  aer" —  " 
pounds  an  acre.     An  acre  of  oats  in  such  preparation,  a* 
be  fit  for  laying  down  grass  seeds,  is  generally  wortb  n^^^ 
.  iDOiiey  for  the  price  of  the  corn,  u  bile  the  fodder  u  of  nti^K 
more  value. 

Timeqftimiutg  from  20lh  of  April  to  26th  of  Mar  ;  «V 
aoon  as  the  oats  arc  put  in  the  groimi). 

&r<f.~Thrce  tirlols  or  five  bu»hels  to  n  Scots  acre. 

,       HozvcM  from  1st  of  August  to  the  middle  of  SeptenAcr.— ^ 

The  quaniily  of  bcnr  roixcd  on  an  acre  belonging  In  * 

■mall  famu'rs,  or  to  the  large  farmers  where  the  mi)  is  «f  - 

I     feiior  quality,  is  below  6ve  boll>>     On  good  land  belong^^^ 

to  the  best  farmers,  it  exceed*  seven  bolU-   But  on  an  are 
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prodace,  and  of  the  pricc^  it  may  be  stated  at  fire  and  one- 
dnlf  bolls,  or  L.7  an  acre. 

One  fact  respecting  tbis  species  of  grain  deserves  to  h^ 
ftnwwn.     This  is,  that  thongb  a  much  greater  number  of  bolls 
2  4  now  raised  on  the  acre  than  was  raised  under  the  old  hus- 
Smklry ;  and  thougb  the  bear  is  mucb  cleaner,  or  freer  of 
^wiU  oats  and  weeds  than  it  was  formerly,  it  is  not  now  so 
WBt^kiy  a  grain.     Tlie  boll  of  it  seldom  exceeds  17  stones* 
n  correctly  measured  t)y  an  Aberdeen  standard  firlot ; 
is  about  1 5  stones  and  a  quarter  to  the  Linlithgow  boll, 
seldom  so  light  as  1 8  stones  30  years  ago.     In  the 
1782,  the  stipend  bear  paid  to  the  Reporter  was  aboye 
^9    stones,    and   yielded  above   30  pecks  of  meal,  though 
Vtmnd  only  on  a  common  corn  mill.     In  1779,  this  stipend 
**^*r  weighed  19i  stones;  but  on  account  of  the  number  of 
^Wckoats  it  contained,  was  at  first  rejected  by  brewery  com- 
^^utet,  till  its  weight  was  seen.     But  what  is  yet  more  re* 
^^^rkmble,  about  the  year  1770,  a  wager  often  guineas  was 
^^id  by  the  then  Eakl  of  Errol,   against  Mr.  Gordon  of 
^^ardhoose,  that  his  bear  in  Kildrummy  did  not  weigh  22 
^^Qties  per  Aberdeen  boll,    which  is  above  57  pounds  per 
Winchester  bushel — after  allowing  Mr.  Gordon's  tenant  to 
|rick  out  all  the  wild  oats  or  weeds,  as  the  bear,  though  very 
Weighty,  was  »very  foul  or   full  of  weeds.     It  was  properly 
eleaned,  and  a  boll  of  it  weighed  23  stones  Dutch,  or  60 
pounds  per  bushel.     No  bear,  nor  even  barley,  of  such  quali- 
ty is  now   raised  in  Kildrummy,  although  very  fine  com, 
both  bear  and  oats,  are  raised  in  that  district.     But  the  quan^ 
tity  produced  on  an  acre  40  years  ago,  seldom  exceeded  3 
bolls  or  20  bushels.     Tliere  was  room  for  the  action  of  the 
^nn's  rays,  and  for  a  free  current  of  air  to  blow  around  the 
heads  of  the  grain,    which  was  never  lodged,  And  the  hot 
•lung  applied  directly  to  the  bear  crop,  hastened  its  vegeta- 
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tion,  and  the  harvest  was  earlier  by  ten  day>  or  a  forUiighCt 
The  ears  of  the  cora  in  that  coarsely  pIougbc<l  land,  which 
is  now  coin|ilete]y  pulverized,  if  ono  might  honow  an  iniag* 
fiuni  a  Roman  poet,  were  at  a  considerable  distaace  tn^ 
c^h  other 

i\ppareDl  rara  itautes  in  cespite  vasto. 
From  all  these  causes,  the  weight  or  <]ualUy  of  grain.  whM 
thoroughly  cleaned,  was  really  belter  than  it  is  now,  ttrasgh 
little  more  than  linlf  the  tjuantity  was  raised  on  an  acre-** 
The  Writer  of  this  Report,  nho  baa  paid  particular  UU» 
lion  la  weights  and  measures,  has  iveighcd  his  siipeni)  bov 
reg;ularly  for  above  30  years.  From  1773  to  1738.  it  we^^ 
«d  above  19 stones  per  boll;  from  17B8  to  1798,  ttwaaM^ 
about  tysh>nes;  uh)  from  I7'JS  to  ISns  inclastTe,  it  wci|^  ' 
«d  only  17  stones.  No  cti>ubt  itii  not  so  well  drenni  Kittak 
these  lastten  years,  since  lUc/imuers  were  generally  tued  JB 
place  of  the  wecht  and  riddle.  But  a  man  must  acc«|»t  at 
maiketable  gnin;  although  lb e  taxes  are  now  to  high,  tbak 
every  means  should  be  used  to  dress  hear  so  tine,  aa  lltat  tte 
brewer  or  distiller  may  pay  them  tnorc  easily. 


This  two-rowed  species  of  barley  it  very  little  cnltiviMd 
in  Aberdeenshire.  Even  in  the  vicinity  of  Abettleen,  wImm 
agriculture  is  carried  to  as  higii  a  degree  uf  perfection  h  { 
any  vrbere  in  Great  Britain,  as  Dr.  ANoeitsoii  justly  obMrrad 
in  t7u3  (before  tbere  was  any  dispute  between  the  Mullwni 
and  norihcnt  counties  about  these  two  kinds  of  grain)  **  tiM 
"bear  lliey  cnliivate  a  the  fuiir-ruwed  kind  called  bifp 
"  and  seldom  barley,  whirli  they  find  ne«cr  yiclda  Mch 
"profitable  crop;  so  that  though  it  has  been  freqaenlly 
"  tried,  it  has  been  always  abandoned."  his  alw 
•f  notice,   that  tboso  farmers  from  the  wuthcm 

wb« 
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ho  l9ok  farms  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  who  were  partial 
barley,  where  both  the  corn  and  the  straw  are  much 
ore  valuable  than  bigg,  have  almost  always  given  over 
ng  any  quantity  of  the  two-rowed  barley.  Mr.  Wal- 
R  of  Wester  Fintray,  has  only  2  acres  in  barley  to  23  of 
;  and  several  south  country  farmers  in  this  county 
DO  barley  at  all.  Indeed  there  is  generally  a  fourth  part 
increase  from  bigg  than  from  barley,  and  not  seldom  a 
part  more  of  the  fonner  than  of  the  latter,  which  is  not 
]y  so  proper  a  nurse  for  the  sown  grasses.  Yet  wherever 
can  be  raised  to  advantage,  it  should,  and  indeed  it 
ill  be  cultivated,  both  as  the  grain  is  much  fitter  for  pot* 
ley,  and  as  the  straw  is  incomparably  better  for  horset. 
At  present  there  arc  not  above  400  acres  sown  with  bar* 
Jtj  in  the  county,  and  the  greatest  part  of  what  is  sown  is  in 
Jhichan.  The  barley  is  generally  6  pounds  per  bushel 
weightier  than  the  bigg,  i.  e.  when  bigg  is  42,  barley  is  48  ; 
and  when  bigg  is  44,  barley  is  50  pounds^  in  a  dry  and  jSi« 
Toorable  season. 

The  produce  of  barley  is  very  unequal,  being  in  late  sea* 

ions  below  four  bolls,  and  on  early  soib  nearly  six  bolls  aa 

icre.     And  when  the  equinoctial  storms  come  on  before  it  is 

harreited,  it  is  so  liable  to  be  injured,  that  less  is  sown  of  it 

than  was  formerly.     As  our  agriculture  improves,  and  aa 

•oon  as  the  ratio  of  taxation  on  malt  made  from  bigg  is  hit" 

fy  proportioned  to  that  from  barley,  it  is  probable  that  more 

bear  or  bigg  will  be  raised,  and  even  wheat  will  be  cultivat- 

^  on  dry  and  strong  lands ;  but  barley  will  never  be  sown 

Ua  great  quantities  in  this  county. 

What  is  raised  is  chiefly  manufactured  into  pot  barley, 
^bf  which  it  is  incomparably  superior  to  bear  or  bigg.  Its 
^U:>rDS  are  larger,  and  more  equal  in  point  of  size ;  and  the 
^arl«y»  when  manufactured,  is  both  of  a  much  larger  bodyr 
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»  wnrcStoaT,  anJ  swctlo  mnre  in  (he  pot.  When  htu  Of 
bigg  U  msde  into  pot  barlry.  it  is  in  all  these  respects  defec 
lire,  am]  its  produce  is  gi-nerslly  a  third  part  1cm  than  ihit 
of  barley,  r.^pecinlly  of  touth  country  barley,  which  we  Ifs> 
port  fur  this  purpose.  la  every  vieiv  it  is  dir^irnble  that  tfae 
fiurncnt  in  Aberdeenshire  should  cidtivute  as  much  <f  thli 
two-rowed  grain  as  will  serve  us  for  pot  barley.  ' 

Bo[h  barley  and  benr  arc  tiianufaciured  inio  bread,  ihoagb 
Mot  in  great  rjuanlily,  for  the  use  of  privnte  fumili'-n.  For"  i 
inerly  oncthird  part  of  the  meal  used  by  the  fumicr'A  lei^ 
vants  was  bear-meal,  and  vas  ground  on  ihe  com  tntll% 
which  are  used  for  the  grinding  of  oals.  Noiv  that  oar  art' 
vants  will  not  eat  this  kind  of  nteni,  r:tcept  when  theMtt 
crop  is  very  deficient,  it  is  generally  ground  on  a  How  inil^ 
after  being  prefiounly  made  into  pot  barley,  aiid  boultnt  u 
wheaten  flour.  In  this  way  it  mnkes  rery  cxcllent  bread  ; 
arid  icTeral  gentlemen  both  in  Aberdeen  and  in  the  tidand 
pari*  of  the  county  use  it  in  their  families.  Where  it  b 
wanted  hr  porridge  to  c)iildren,  it  should  be  ground  on  ft 
com  mill,  or  the  second  flour  should  be  kept  for  thU  ihiT" 
pose.  For  what  is  ground  too  small,  and  ha*  no  portion  df 
the  hull,  doex  not  make  good  porrid^.  In  consequence  vK 
the  rery  high  prices  of  flour  lit  I7!)3  and  17'J(f,  and  tl» 
still  fa)j;hcr  prices  of  it  in  1300  and  ISO),  the  WriteTuf  ^ 
Report  made  the  greater  part  of  the  bear  pnid  him  >•  bb'i^  ' 
pcnd,  and  also  of  what  he  raised  on  his  cltbe  or  paraaciags 
lands,  into  meat  or  flour  of  difiiireni  (jiialiiics;  the  partial* 
lars  of  which  will  be  found  in  ihc  Appciidit-  He  ^11  cailjr 
state  in  this  pUce,  that  when  the  bsir  was  of  excellent  qn> 
lity,  and  having  been  sit  months  in  hi<  garret,  20  sWnM  of 
it  yielded  I  si  stonci  of  meal ;  when  !l  weighed  tt'sfa&l 
per  Aberdeen  boll,  3  bolls  of  it  weighed  only  50  stomas  i^ 
ter  being  kiln-dned,    and  yielded  only  ^2  ttoAes  xnd  3 
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*f>ouiids  of  meal,  when  ground  on  a  flour  mill,  and  boulted 

through  a  half-guinea  cloth,  or  bran-cloth.     But  when  car- 

x*ied  to  a  common  meal  mill,  it  produced  from  10  to  14  per 

«ceat.  less  than  when  ground  at  a  flour  milL     Therefore  it  is 

trident  that  oats  only  should  be  ground  in  that  manner  j 

suid  that  barley  and  bear,  as   well  as  wheat,  ought  to  be 

,2i;round  on  a  flour  mill,  and  then  boulted  or  dressed  to  the 

degree  of  fineness  that  is  wanted.     It  may  be  proper  to  add^ 

'^hat  the  bran  of  bear   or  barley,    ground  in  this  manner, 

snakes  excellent  food  for  horses,  when  mixed  with  a  few  boil* 

^  potatoes ;  and  that  work  horses  thrive  much  better  on  this 

ibod  than  on  raw  potatoes,  or  on  oats  alone. 

Hie  price  of  barley  was  generally  one-fourth  part  more  than 
liigg,  and  sometimes  a  third,  or  33  per  cent,  dearer.     But  by 
the  fiars  of  the  year  for  the  last  eight  years,  the  price  of  bear 
or  bigg,  reduced  to  Linlithgow  or  standard  measure,  is  only 
eighteen  shillings  and  fivepence  farthing,  while  that  of  oat* 
neal  »  eighteen  shillings  and  tenpence  eight- twelfths,  or 
Cvepeoce  five-twelfths  more.     For  the  eight  years  preceding 
]  802,  when  the  ratio  of  malt-tax  on  bigg  was  altered,  the 
price  of  a  Linlithgow  boll  of  bear  was  nineteen  shillings  and 
twopence,  and  that  of  a  boll  of  meal  was  only  sixteen  shil* 
lings  and  ninepence  halfpenny.      Thus  while  the  money 
piice  of  labour,  and  the  price  of  every  other  kind  of  grain 
has  increased,  that  of  bear  or  bigg  has  decreased ;  and  in  par- 
ticular, when  we  compare  it  to  oatmeal,  it  is  now  2i  per  cent, 
cheaper,  while  the  boll  of  bear  was  formerly  Hi  per  cent, 
dearer,  than  the  boll  of  oatmeal.     It  is  not  therefore  to  be 
wondered  that  less  of  it  is  sohh  than  formerly,  or  that  grass 
seeds,  though  bear  b  the  best  crop  for  nursing  them,  should 
Ww  be  sown  with  early  oats. 

WHEAT. 


CBOrs   COUUUKIV    CL'LTIVj 


Although  nlieat  i>  ilie  mosf  vnluable  liiaJ  of  cani«  yci 
in  Abcrdcemhirc  il  U  to  little  cultiv&lr-d,   that    it  ia  b 
phccd  afti-t  oalfl,  and  the  Iwo  di/&rent  ifx^ciei  of  l>ar1ey. 

Neither  the  soil  nor  the  climate  of  thi«  comity  in  gtnum' 
ia  adapted  lu  the  raising  of  wheat.  It  is  often  tlirowo  out  w 
(he  ground  by  the  storm*,  or  hard  frosts,  ^ucccedud  by  ntA 
<Ien  thaws  in  tlie  winter  or  early  in  spring ;  and  in  late  h 
noRs  it  is  often  exposed  to  the  e<]uinortial  raini  in  SeptMO^ 
ber.  At  present  it  is  >iuppose<l  that  there  ure  not  above  409 
Scotch,  or  508  acres  English  of  wheat  sown  in  tbii  «ttai- 
live  coanty.  Wheal  after  a  tuninier  fallow  does  not  succwf 
■o  well  on  our  light  lands  as  tifler  potatoes,  when  they  sre  b 
ken  ofi'the  ground  in  September.  Besides  a  crop  of  tnmtfN^ 
snd  another  of  cither  bear  or  oats,  pay  better  than  a  ctsp  of  ' 
wheat  only  ;  and  the  farmers  do  not  always  6nd  a  nady  ak|« 
for  wheat,  eipecially  when  it  is  of  inferior  rjualtty.  On  dl 
these  accounts  fhcy  prefer  the  certain  profilH  of  a  crap  of  tor- 
nips,  followed  by  oau  or  bipg,  lo  the  cliance  of  a  ravonr- 
able  iicuson,  and  a  high  price  for  wheat.  Tie  relatire  ptkc 
of  n  heat  U  now  however  become  so  very  high,  thlrt  llit 
sowing  of  that  kind  of  grain  is  this  year  upon  the  inrrnM; 
and  it  apptars  far  more  probable  that  wtieat  wUl  be  more 
j^ncrally  c'lltivaied  than  lire  two-rowed  barley.  Indcpeii' 
(lenllyof  the  litgit  price  of  wheat,  two  other  rircumstance* 
will  occuion  it  to  be  more  frc'ijucnlly  sown.  The  firn  is  the 
increase  of  luxury  among  the  farmers.  Tliough  ihey  lire 
with  far  greater  economy  than  those  in  the  southern  coun(i«*, 
yet  wheatcn  (lour  is  occasionally  purchased  by  them.— 
Some  of  them  sow  half  a  bushel  or  a  bushel  for  family  om; 
and  the  chance  is,  that,  as  turnips  were  first  sown  for  llii* 
ptirpo*e  in  the  garden,  and  afterwards  raised  in  the  field  in 
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^utnkitie^  the  fanners  will  be  tempted  to  sow  a  greater  pro*  • 
pcNTtion  of  wheats  where  they  have  their  ground  in  good  or* 
^er,  and  where  the  autumn  is  mild.      The  other  circum- 
stance that  will  occasion  wheat  to  be  more  generally  sown, 
Js»  that  it  has  been  found  that  grass  seeds>  sown  on  wheat 
land,  and  harrowed  in  witli  the  wheat  plants  in  the  spring 
aeaion,  not  only  do  no  injury  to  the  wheat,  but  that  even 
m  slight  hoeing  to  cover  the  grass  seeds  is  farourable  to 
"the  tillering  of  the  wheat  plants ;  and  that  these  make  as 
^ood  nurses  to  the  young  clover,  as  early  oats  do>  though 
jmA  equal  to  bear  or  bigg  in  this  respect. 

But  while  these  circumstances  indicate  an  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  winter  wheat,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
ipcing  wheat  will  spread  more  rapidly.  A  species  of  this 
wheat,  of  the  bearded  kind,  and  very  hardy,  has  been  sent 
Ml  unall  quantities  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agricul<* 
tare ;  and  on  this  respectable  recommendation  several  pat** 
cbes  of  it  have  been  sown  by  some  of  the  landed  proprietors  of 
Ihji county.  James  Ferguson,  Esq.  got  a  quantity  of  it  from 
Sir  JosBPH  Banks.  Mr.  Forbes  of  £cht  had  a  few  bushels  of 
it  \mX  season,  ( 1 809)  which  looked  exceedingly  well,  and 
it  siqiposed  to  have  been  very  productive.  In  the  Appendix, 
the  particalanof  this  crop,  and  of  any  other  crop  of  whea^ 
which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  this  Report,  will  be  add* 
fd  in  a  separate  article. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  spring  wheat 
sboold  be  fairly  tried  in  various  places,  where  it  is  expected 
to  answer  well  with  the  soil  of  this  county ;  and  that  the  seed 
•f  all  wheat  should  be  changed  every  third  year  by  importa- 
tioa  from  England.  This  was  the  practice  of  the  late  Ro- 
bert Barclay,  Esq.  of  Ury,  who  informed  the  Writer  of 
this  Report,  that  he  bought  generally  as  much  seed  from  En- 
gland yearly,  as  sowed  about  a  tenth-part  of  his  wheat  lands ; 

thus 


3itt 


cxavi  caMUO^tv  < 


Ihtu  the  crop  of  tbi^  wheat  was  usually  ripe  ten  dayi  eailirf  ' 
than  what  had  heeii  a  vc»r  in  ScollaiiiJ  ;  and  that  he  mwmI, 
M  his  wliuRt  lands,  except  the  above  tettth  paft,  with  nwd 
from  Uie  produce  of  what  ha  hul  iluu  imported  (ma  En- 
jfland.     By  thtsniean.«  he  ruitd  nbeat  tucceMrully  in  ibei 
northern  diitrlct  of  KliicardiiKnLiLre,  aiidwiihin  Itmilesof^ 
tile  city  of  Aberdeen.     It  liteiiTure  can  admit  of  no  doi 
that  by  adopting  tbc  satuo  mode,  a  very  coiuiderable  qnWTaj 
tiiy  «f  lanil  in  this  couiily  could  be  occasionally  lown  wilh|| 
wheat,  nbcii  perleclly  clcun  aod  in  good  order. 

Tu  prevent  any  of  our  farmers  fi'uni  engiiging  too 
in  the  cullurc  of  wlieat,  it  is  iwcej«Hrj'  lo  warn  then,    tliac 
even  in  the  LothitUtH,  wheat  is  uot  rai^  to  adrautago 
more  til  an  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and 
lh<!rt.-fuit:  ill  this  cuuniy,  which  is  nearly  twu  dog|iG«a  brtber  * 
uonh,    and  |imjccis  a  cmsiUerable  way  iiitu  tbe  Ctmoiv 
Ocean,  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  sow  wluat  on  land  that  it 
move  than  300  feet  above  that  Ivvel.     In  a  few  eX[ieKitv%', 
luch   as  Kildrummy,    where  a  wil  and  subsoil,    twtunlly 
good,  uc  almost  currouiided  by  an  amphithe^re  of  hiiii^^ 
ami  owing  to  that  circumilunce,  have  Beveriil  degrcai  of 
(ul  heat  more  than  a  usually  found  in  the  mnie  parallel  of  l»*J 
liludi.',  (vlieatuiay  be  raised  to  advantage  &l400fie«t 
llkat  level.     On  the  other  band,  in  many  expoied  nu>tjaiHr< 
at  haU  uf  ilialelciatiun,  it  will  not  succeed.     Thereaoo  tm 
iiiteriid^  ihcao  miiikitc  uticics  in  thia  itcport  in,  that  tfar  fw- 
nvK  have,  in  tome  caics,  been  determl  from  tnskifl^  Um 
Mtcinpl,  becAuie  a  few  perHns  had  not  succeeded  in 
v4iiHg  tbisgraiu,  where,  from  Turiou*  causei,  ilien  i 
probability  of  succua.      Vet  ilierc  i*  every  reoson  to  brliavivO 
that  by  lowing  wheHt  early,  i.  e.  in  the  end  of  July,  or 
gimiintf  of  August,  in  ground  that  hu  been  prujicily 
ed  luti  cleap«d  by  a  gummer  fallow,  a  cooMdeiafale  prapor- 
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of  our  land  might  raise  n\wM  in  most  seasons,  to  great 
acf  ^^  vantage. 

.■Tie  sorts  of  wheat,  which  seem  moit  proper  for  this 
<^*>v:K.s~aty,  are  the  red  winter,  and  the  bearded  summer  wheats. 
'■*"1*^^  while  kinds  ha»e  scarcely  ever  answered  in  Aberdeen- 
obi  a-^. 

"-*1ie  few  farmers  who  sow  wheat  in  this  county  are  vary 
''■■^^■J.l'iil  in  Kteeping  or  pickling  it.     Some  prefer  steeping  in 
^     B»»<kle  made  a?  strong  as  i«  swim  nn  e^g,  anJ  then  drying 
ith  <jjii€k  lime.    Some  mix  soot  and  peat-ashcs  alongwith 
«tuick  lime,  which  makes  the  sei^  of  a  grey  colour,  but 
^^y-  think  more  hardy ;  and  others  nprinkle  it  with  urine, 
.  "^^icj  _  after  tnmiflg  it  frctjueatly,  dry  it  in  either  of  the  above 

^■^^^^^■3ra.     Couiplaints  of  the  wheat  being  amatted,  are  by  no 
^^^^^P^^^^hjii  general ;    the  principal  danger  in  this  cold  climate  is 
^^^^^^^^■^  the  teed  doc«  not  vegetate,  or  is  thrown  out  id  spring. — 
*  "^^  belt  preventatives  here  are  surface -draining,  and  early 

Ms  iMd  is  dear,  it  is  not  uncummon  to  drill  wheat.     And 
'■^^sn  peat-ashes  are  ihrown  in  the  drills,  they  awisl  much  in 
l**^^BjiiHing  the  growth  of  the  (ilant.     Kut  when  it  is  sown  in 
^**^»«i-e«rt  and  prt-tly  thick,  it  is  earlier  ripe  in   harrett. — 
I  ***■  circmmanco in  anortheriy  climate,  isia  favour  ofihick 

^**^*lBg  mtl  broad  cut,  although  the  wheat  does  not  tiller  so 
^'••'^Jh  when  sown  in  lhi(  manner. 

it  b  seldom  suwn  till  the  beginning  of  Seplember ;  and 

*^^U)  put  after  potatoes,  not  till  Octobe/-,  or  us  soon  as  the 

*■*•!  u  drj-,  and  clcare«l  of  the  potatoes.     When  the  season 

***aiu  of  ii,  wheat  isiioNn  alter  drilled  beans;  this  makes 

^^  seed-time  in  tlic  end  of  October. 

ififerf,  when  sown  in  drills,  half  a  bushel ;  when  Jn  broad 
**%*  from  3t  to  %  bushels  per  acre. 

^bcilMtwa  indntb,  and  thrice  hoed,  and  when  ihevarth 
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\%  g4tliereU  to  ttiG  pUuU  at  the  last  boeiog.  if  itic  a 
early,  a  very  weiglity  crop  is  raiseil. 

The  liule  wheat  r^scd  in  this  county  U  aelihiu  ripe  be< 
fan:  llie  hegiiuiing  of  September,  and.  at  repcuvdly  sua- 
liooed,  ii  oft£n  txjjosed  to  ibe  rquinociial  ■tormt. 

The  produce  is  vtry  lariable,  and  the  .price  fluctuuing, 
owing  to  the  very  unequii  quality  of  the  grain.  Hut  when  . 
a  good  season,  a  goo<l  crop,  and  high  prices,  a'.i  meet,  a  cray 
of  wheat  even  in  this  county,  pays  well.  A  lamieriu  tlKpa- 
riah  of  Belhdvie  drew  L.2(jO  for  the  produce  of  nine  acre*  ia 
l£iUO.  Bui  six  bolls,  or  l^\2  per  acre,  ih  ihe  gtaieral  a»e- 
r;ige.     Sonielimefi  more,  M>Bictinies  much  leu  i>j  raised. 

Reaping,  even  of  wUfat,    is  now  frequently    p«rfafine4 
w  iih  a  scythe,  which  is  adjusted  for  the  purpose.     Of  tweln 
acres  ku  the  parish  in  which  lliu   Rcporur  rvsidei^  elcnvB 
were  last  year  ( I  aOO)  reajtcd  by  the  siy  the.     71k  harvest 
at  lirsl  was  very  precarious,  which  occasioned  ihc  scyihc  lo  \ 
he  applied  to  wheat,  as  well  as  to  every  other  kiad  of  con^ 
where  llic  bullom  was  soft,  andeillier  level  or  uiiifnnnly  dfip- 
»i^,  and  where  the  grain  lay  nearly  in  one  dircclioa.     fiat 
in  general,  wheal  is  cut  down  by  the  sickle ; 
kinUs  of  cum  arc  in  this  county.     The  scyihe,  Itowcvv, 
introduced  a  few  years  ago,  and  both  fruoi   the  liigli  « 
and  like  dil&culty  of  procuring  reapent  in  a  precwtiMs  t 
was  employed  last  harvest  (IHOd)  on  many  fur 
entenl :  Aud  from  the  uncommoik  care  taken  by  tl 
who  were  employeil  in  gathering,  and  hindiuj;  the  C 
is  very  |irob^blc  that  oUs  will  be  geutrally,  an<l  whMU  ud 
p.initiily,  reaped  in  ihut  taantier.     Bear  vr  higg  ii  AiU  « 
»ilh  ilie  sickle  i    and  from  the  shortneHs  ot  it«  stalk,   md 
briltkucss  ofiis  straw,  it  is  not  pruUtble  lliat  much  of  it  wil 
be  reaped  by  the  ic\  the. 
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Thtiknig.'^-WheBt  is  generally  threshed  by  the  flail,  as 
is  alto  the  greater  part  of  all  kinds  of  com  that  are  raised  ih 
this  ooonty.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  on  this  sab- 
jed^  it  mty  be  observed  that  threshing  mills  have  been  erected 
and  are  building  in  various  places ;  bat  as  yet  not  above  ooe- 
sixtk  ia  meet  parishes,  and  in  many  not  one -tenth  of  the 
prodttce  is  tiureshed  in  this  manner.  It  also  deserves  to  be 
attended  to^  that  bam-nden  or  lot-men,  as  they  are  called  hi 
the  southern  counties  who  thresh  com  fbr  a  certain  ratio  of 
the  produce,  (from  one-twentieth  to  one*thirtieth  part,  ac* 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  grain)  are  unknown  in  Aber- 
deenshire ;  that  threshing  is  not  paid  for  by  the  boll ;  bat 
either  by  day-labourers,  hired  on  purpose,  or  most  common- 
ly by  the  farmer's  servants,  who  thresh  in  the  momings,  or 
after  dinfier,  in  the  winter  months,  what  is  sufficient  for  a 
day's  provender.  Some  of  the  landed  pfoprietors  have  lately 
employed  day-labourers  to  thresh  out  their  corns,  either  at  a 
stipulated  hire  per  day,  or  at  a  certain  sum  per  boll ;  but 
the  practice  is  by  no  means  general.  And  as  the  servants 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  thresh,  they  are  very  ready 
f^  assist,  even  at  spare  hours,  in  working  the  threshing  ma- 
dnaes,  which  are  every  year  becoming  more  common.— 
Those  masters  of  com  mills,  who  have  erected  threshing 
mBIs,  frequently  allow  the  small  farmers  to  carry  their  corns 
(0  these;  and  the  grain,  af^er  befng  threshed^  is  dried  on 
the  kiffi,  and  made  into  meal.  If  threshing  mills  were  con- 
trived of  a  simpler  form,  and  on  less  expence,,  they  would  be 
Wfthiti  the  reach  of  small  farmers,  whi6h  at  present  they  are 
not  The  late  rise  tn  the  pfice  of  wood  has  prevented  many 
from  bailding  them,  and  the  introduction  of  cast-iron  machi- 
nery has  added  a  fittle  to  that  eXpence ;  but  still  more  to 
the  value  and  durability  of  the  threshing  niiHs  which  have 
been  lately  erected, 

R  2  Bearded 
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Bearded  wheal,  like  bear  or  bisi-^,  i»  eitW  pOt  '(wice 
ilirough  Uie  mill,  or  afterwards  beat  by  the  flail,  to  trice  off 
the  awns,  as  they  arc  called,  i.  e.  the  beard  or  long  spire 
that  adheres  to  the  grain.  Some  of  the  threshing  mills, 
whith  cost  bot  L.30  or  L  40,  dress  bear  much  better  (but 
olhers  which  cost  thrice  the  sum.  And  from  the  ingenuity 
tifthe  mill-wrights,  we  have  reason  to  hope  both  for  better 
work  and  a  Himpkr  construction.  But  a  considerable  moving 
power  will  always  be  nece.ssary,  and  we  cannot  expect  that 
threshing  mills,  which  arc  driven  by  the  hand,  can  be  to 
contrived  as  to  be  of  general  utility,  eren  to  the  snnller 
^rmers. 

Very  little  of  either  of  thuse  kinds  of  pube  if  sown  in 
Aberdeenshire.  Of  both  probably  not  above  2000  bt^K  »f 
which  50Oof  beans,  and  1500  of  pease.  The  greatest  paii 
of  both,  but  especially  of  the  former,  is  raised  near  tlie  mtr 
coast.  The  latter  crop  has  been  «o  very  pn-carioiu,  that  It 
is  less  us<.'d  ttian  formerly.  In  the  division  of  Buchan,  diilb 
ed  beans  are,  on  tlie  contrary,  on  the  increase.  In  Mwn 
the  Garioch,  and  Strathboggie,  they  are  little  used  except  ia 
gardens. 

They  are  sown  chiefly  as  a  meliorating  crop.  But  driBef 
beans  often  pay  very  well,  except  when  the  Kceson  u  ■■"' 
usually  lale.  And  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  barreu 
rarly,  ihey  make  a  very  good  preparation  fwr  wheat,  thmi] 
they  should  always  be  dunged,  when  thic  is  intended,  aai, 
top|K-dwhen  it  is  wanted  to  check  their  growth. 

Of  pease  two  sorts  are  used,  the  while  and  tlie  grey  ; 
of  Ihe  latter  an  early  kind,  called  ilattcnu  by  the  couuUyr 
people,  is  imported  generally  front  Angus,  sometimes  ham 
Peebles. 

,  When 
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When  pease  are  sown  for  a  crap,  a  boU  only  is  used  for 
.^wed  4o  an  acre ;  when  the  sole  purpose  is  to  meliorate  the  toil, 
IX  and  even  seyen  firlots  of  seed  are  allowed. 
Beans  are  either  hand-hoed  at  1 4  or  16  inches  distance, 
borae-hoed  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  and  an  half;  and 
interstices^  are  hand-hoed,  by  picking  out  or  cutting  off 
weeds.     Horse-hoeing  is  now  most  general,  and  certain* 
y  is  preferable  to  narrow  drills. 

qf  sawing. — As  soon  in  January  or  February  as  the 
will  admit.      Pease  are  ploughed  down,  where  it  ii 
:iBfiaat^  to  plough  them  in,  or  they  are  sowyi  on  a  rough  sur- 
^%et  in  the  beginning  of  March.     The  ground  is  harrowed 
afterwards,   and  generally  gets  a  second  harrowing  a  fort- 
night afVer  they  appear  above  ground.     A  small  quantity  of 
beaatia- usually  sown  among  the  pease  to  support  them  when 
gpowitig. 

Hmnea. — Fease  are  generally  partly  cut,  partly  torn,  and 
gatbotd  in  panrels,  and  repeatedly  turned  over  till  ready  for 
the  atack^yard,  and  are  very  easily  damaged  by  rain. — 
JBeaot  art  first  cut,  sometime  afterwards  bound  up,  and  are  a 
very  haidy  grain,  if  the  farmer  has  only  patience  to  wait  till 
they  are  fit  for  being  taken  in.  The  following  ingenious 
contrivance,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Moir  of  Peterhead,  for 
pnaerving  a  crop  of  pease  in  a  very  inclement  season,  ex- 
tncted  from  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish  of  Peter- 
bead,  deserves  to  be  here  recorded,  as  also  his  patience  in  al* 
lowiii|r  his  beans  to  stand  till  he  could  take  them  in  with  pro- 
priety. 

"The  greatest  part  of  the  pease  of  this  crop,  ITSi,  was 
"  entirely  lost,  and  never  taken  off  the  ground  fok*  want  of 
"  good  weather  to  dry  the  straw.  I  had  myself  that  year  a 
"  field  of  between  six  and  seven  acres,  of  which  four  acres 
"  were  beans,  and  two  acres  and  a  half  were  pease.     The 
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"  ftase,  after  tbey  were  cut  dowi),  were  frequtaily  corned 
vith  siiuw- ;  and  iit  turmiig  ihr-m,  a  great  poil  of  tbc  grsia 
ras  lost.  I  ivaiieil  till  near  tlie  end  of  Movcuber  ;  mad 
'  seeiag  no  prospect  of  preserving  them  in  the  ordiosry 
mer,  I  took  three  Norway  treet),  of  10  or  12  Icel  ■■ 
'  Icimth,  tied  ibeiu  al  tlie  top  with  a  rope,  and  extcndeil 
"  ihera  ai  the  baw.  The  peaac  were  built  round  the  ti«ta  at 
;aijuitje;  lour  small  arcbea  were  left  at  the  bottom:  >H 
s  hollow  witliiii  the  trees,  anil  open  at  the  top  before 
"  the  rick  was  thatched.  The  air  rushed  in  and  went  ia  lb* 
"  top  ;  auil  in  a  few  ilays  the  straw  which  was  formerly  ««^ 
"  waa  as  dry  on  the  inside  as  on  ihc  outs)«lc,  the  wbolo  cnp 
lease  waa  contained  in  Lhree  riclu,  tbc  (Taia  tJuM  ft-- 
"  maiiit'd  and  straw  was  entirely  preflf-rved  ;  and  if  th«  exp*> 
aient  had  been  trii;d  toouer,  the  whoi«  of  the  grain  woulil 

'  Mutiy,  by  hurrying  in  their  beans  to  tb«  oon>yanl, 
"  lost  both  thoni  and  tlie  fodder.  I  ijelayed  touching  iniaB 
"  till  the  la«t  day  of  November  ;  and  in  the  night 

mlight,  and  a  brisk  breeise  of  wind  fromtbs' 
"  them  all  out  of  danger.     Beani>  are  a  hardy  grain,. 

remain  long  on  the  field,  wiihuut  receiving; 

the  weather.      I  know  ito  part  of  biiibafldry 
"  luers  are  more  apt  to  err,  than  in  the  managnncall 
"  beans,  by  taking  them  too  quickly  off  th< 
"  sulficiemly  dry,  and  crcn  blackened,  the  fodder  aad  gnm 
"  are  both  spoiled." 

Produce. — The  crop  of  pease  is  extremely  precarioas  aad, 
uaequal  in  ita  produce.  Sometimes  scarciily  the  seed ;  acaiie- 
timrfr  four  or  fire  bolls  an  acre,  bein^  raised.  I'hat  of  bcan^ 
tiiDiigh  variable,  is,  at  an  avcra^,  scvtn  or  eight  bolb,  while 
peue,  at  an  averaga,  is  below  tbree  bUla  to  an  acre.  But  A* 
ulraw  of  both  TtcxtrciBoly  valaabhv bring  littkiDienartolMjr. 
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Jhroduce  h&»  tq^pk&d^ — Formerly  the  meal  of  pease  was 

eonmoilly  used  by  tbe  farmer's  servants  for  brcAd  or  jbr 

if^Me.     Even  beans  were  made  into  meal.    And  a  gentleman, 

who  bad  afi  extensive  estate  in  the  inland  part  of  Biicban> 

matd  anoiber  ofi  the  sea-coast,  was  asked  by  a  friend,  who 

p^id  bim  a  visit,  "  How  it  happened  that  his  people  in  the  in- 

^'  land  parts  were  not  nearly  so  stout  men  as  those  on  the  sea- 

'*    coast." — He  replied,  "  that  those  on  the  sea*coast  were  fed 

'^    -with  bean  meal,    the  others  only  with  oatmeal." — Both 

and  beans,   however,  are  now  used  only  as  food  ibr 


POTATOES. 


Thoogh  diis  valuable  root  was  broU^t  from  America  in 
^Kp  H  was  not  used  in  this  county,  even  in  the  garden, 
abmit  1750,  and  not  in  any  considerable  quantity  till  af* 
17^2,  when  one  calamitous  season  taught  us  many  ks- 
in  agriculture.     Still  they  are  not  cultivated  nearly  in 
mmt  proportion  as  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.     Tar- 
are  the  favourite  green  crop  of  our  farmers. 
1b  tbe  whole  county  of  Aberdeen,  there  may  be  about 
*^b<KX>  acres  planted  with  potatoes.     Of  this  1000  may  be  in 
'^Ae  vicinity  of  Aberdeen,  and  of  the  other  towns  on  the  sea- 
These  last  are  generally  dibbled  into  the  ground  at 
distance  of  1 3  or  14  inches.     But  the  greater  part  of  those 
in  the  country  are  put  in  after  the  plough,  with  a  liUle 
i^ones  dung,  then  covered,  harrowed,  and  generally  tbrrce 
liorse-hoed,  between  the  furrows,  and  hand- hoed  in  the  in- 
%«iBtices  between  the  plants. 

The  gardeners  about  Aberdeen  raise  very  great  crops  of 
potatoes,  as  they  do  of  all  other  roots.  The  particulars  Hill 
be  stated  in  a  separate  article.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Peterhead,  they  were  raised  for  many  years  in  a  peculiar 
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vzy,  which  iIpsbitcs  to  be  generally  known, 
whose  Statistical  Account  mas  so  lately  quoteJ, 
raised  4O0  bolls,  or  lOO  ions  annually,  and  stt  s 
example  of  cnltivallng  that  valuable  root.      The    pli 
adopted  na§  to  trench  thn  ley  ground,  th^t  had  bonit 
crops  of  sown  grass,  to  dibble  his  seed  without  any  ch 
the  trenched  land,  al  1 2  inches  distiincc,  to  hoe  them 
ly  with  a  hand-hoe,  and  dip;  thcin  with  a  spndc- 
"pence  of  ihc   managemenl  of  this  acre,"    henySt^ 
"  not  loBs  than  five  guineas ;"  but  adds,  that  "  it  is  | 
n  to  have  ,^0  bolls,  of  32  stones  Dutcb,  ori 
'*  glish,  (i.  c  124  averdupois  tuns)  from  the  acre. 
"  crop  IK  estimated  at  40  bolU."  Besr  and  gvvu 
^«d  thi.^  crop;  and  the  ground,  after  I  yin;^  otber 
.  ^ras  again  trenched  as  betiare,  and  planted  again  wi 
In  this  rotation  the  land  might  have  continued 
-s  without  dung  or  i 


4:f uantity  the  third  year,    the  plants  that  then  appear  do 
flpring  up  the  first  year,  bat  are  checked  by  weeds,  or 
irious  causes  ;    and  as  they  spring  up  in  the  second  year, 
',  of  course*  last  until  the  end  of  the  third.     The  only 
actions  to  this  course  of  cropping  by  the  spade  only,  or 
'itii  Tery   little  assistance  from  the  plough,  are,  that  the 
tires  of  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  crop ;    and 
this  mode  of  cultivation  was  too  expensire,  and  required 
many  labourers.     But  in  answer  to  the  first  objection,  it 
be  observed,  that  as  the  ground  was  trenched  from  1 2 
1  4  inches  deep,  that  portion  of  the  soil  which  carried  the 
^hty  crop  of  potatoes,  was  laid  down  by  the  first  trench- 
after  the  third  grass  crop ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  only 
in  ten  years  that  the  same  portion  of  soil  carried  a  crop 
As  to  that  part  of  the  second  objection,  which 
the  employing  so  many  labourers,  it  is  a  recommenda- 
to  the  rotation  ;  for  it  ted  the  labourers  and  their  families 
winter  months,  when  they  had  little  other  employ* 
MIL    No  doubt  the  expence  has  at  last  become  so  great, 
the  alteration  of  the  money-price  of  labour,  that  land 
^*^*^  ach  was  trenched  for  3d.  the  rood,  or  L.2  the  acre,  noir 
Is.  the  rood,  or  L.8  per  acre ;  and  therefore  with  the 
of  rent,  and  of  the  additional  charges  on  hoeing  and  dig- 
g  the  potatoes,  the  plan  cannot  now  be  generally  adopt* 
Bat  though  trenching  once  in  five  years  for  a  potatoe 
»p  is  now  too  expensive,  it  might  be  attended  with  the  be* 
^^Wts  to  use  the  trench  plough  once  in  ten  years,  and  the 
*pade  and  shovel  to  bring  up  new  soil,  alternately  with  the 
^>^^nch  plough  at  the  end  of  other  ten  years.      It  has  already 
Wn  shewn,  that  the  gardeners  near  Aberdeen,  by  the  mix- 
ture of  the  plough  and  spade  hitsbandry,  have  taught  im- 
^  I  portant  lessons  to  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 

cities,  and  populous  towns ;  and  it  may  now  be  added,  thai 

the 
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the  Minister  of  Pcieriieaii,  without  much  aid  f:ti»  the  phagk,  - 
and  with  no  mnttvre,  has  given  a  most  useful  lewufi  to 
who  plough  anj  rfm;'  loo  much,   tint  neillirr  (n-ncA   ft«r  dcai  1 
(Ae/r  /nni/  piopcrly. 

Various  kinds  of  pni>tD«s  are  used  by  the  garrlenen 
Aberdeen.     1-  A  small  rgund  kiiMl  of  early  polatoc*  is 
nerally  ready  about  the  middle  of  June ;  thouijb  somai 
owin){  to  the  coldness  of  uur  climate,  uear  ihe  bcgiuaa^  ■£:: 
July.     2.  The  kidney,  which  still  maintains 
the  driest  or  mealiest,  though  it  is  not  si>  produdii 
other  kinds.     3.  Tlie  large  white,  which  growa 
iizc,  but  i>  not  so  dry  as  the  former.      4.  Tta«' 
pur[tl«.   Of  cslimancoe  potatoe,  which  n  very 
sjid  i*  generally  eaten  in  the  spring  and  begiiml 
mer.     i.  The  Dutch  cluster,    a  watery  potaioo, 
pfoli&c.     6.  The  common  red,  which 
whose  flavour  is  not  much  relished.      7.  Tim  Irish  nA,  *■ 
mealy  putatoe,  lately  imported  from  Ireland,  which 
esteemed. 

In  ibe  country,  the  kidney  for  eating 
ler,  and  the  pink-rye  for  spring  food,  are  the  kinda  tUt^i 
used.     Nvar  Aberdeen  they  are  generally  dibbletl,  i 
mentioned,  and  in  the  country  thry  are  hune-h(f«d; 
question  whether  dibbling  or  horse-hoeing  be 
and  also  the  particular  distance  nt  which  they  d* 
planted,  has  been  much  disputed. 

As  this  valuable  root  is  now  lo  mafh  cultivated, 
so  much  used  as  a  very  considerable  port  of  the  footi  of  IM^ 
lower  clMses,  as  well  as  a  favoiinic  vegetable  at  the 
of  the  opulent,  the  Writer  r>f  this  Report  ^hall  (Mie  u  « 
cisely  as   he  can,  a  nuniber  of  exiwriinenis,  wbicli,  lil 
(faeyear  1TT2,  he  has  made  on  polatoen. 
'     In  the  year  last  mentioned,  he  planted  a  boll  of  (hem 


^  quarlar  of  an  acre  of  ground  which  had  borne  a  erep  of 

^ar  the  preceding  year.      They  were  dibbled  into  land  that 

^>^  been  pre?ious)y  dag  wkh  the  8|>ade»  and  on  a  thin  light 

•^,    with  a  bottom  of  pure  sand.     They  were  carefuUy 

^^^^»  tad  when  ripe  were  taken  up  with  the  spade.    The 

P'^^^htce,  was  12  bolls  and  a  firlot,  or  i9  bolls  (I2i  tons)  t» 

^*  •««.     The  kinds  were  the  kidney,  the  common  white, 

^'^    «ae  peck  of  red.     Some  of  them  were  planted  at  the 

of  only  a  foot,  others  at   14,   16,  and   18  inches.— * 

which  iraa  planted  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  gave  the 

produce  on  an  acre,  as  the  soil  was  but  thin,  and 

neither  choaked  by  being  too  close  nor  too  laxuri* 

hma  the  distance  of  the  plants.     He  continued  for  other 

years  to  plant  fron  half  a  boll  to  a  boll,  according  as  he 

get  proper  land  to  rent  from  the  neighbouring  farmery 

he  did  so,  only  to  amuse  hhcnself  and  to  serve  a  friendy 

ever  phmting  any  kind,  except  the  kidney,  as  thi9 

was  mealiest,    or  of  the  most  farinacioos  quality.— « 

experiments  were  made  in  the  county  of  Kincardine. 

banks  of  the  river  Dee,  within  foor  miles  of  the  city 

env. 
1778  he  removed  to  his  present  settlement;  but  the 
groand  in  which  he  could  plant  potatoes  that  season, 
i^ovit  two-fifths  of  an  acre,  very  thin  out-field,  that  had 
ai  inclosed  as  a  garden.  On  the  1 9th  of  May,  as  soon  as 
^ot  the  ground  ploughed  aAer  he  was  settled,  he  planted 
^^«sll  of  potatoes,  three-fourths  of  which  were  of  the  kidney 
,  and  a  firlot  of  Dutch  cluster.  The  produce  was  only 
bolls,  for  the  ground  had  got  no  manure,  was  very 
»  and  had  borne  a  crop  of  oats  after  turnips.  His  object 
aerely  to  get  a  quantity  of  potatoes,  not  only  for  f^nily 
^^*^»  but  for  making  into  spirits.  It  was  necennuy  for  him 
^  lay  in  a  stock  of  these;  and  the  state  of  hi3  finances  re* 

quired 


quired  ihnt  thii  sliould  be  done  at  a 
as  possible. 

He  niixcrf,  in  Tnrious  proportions,  7  firlols  of  bear  tint  bai 
b<ren  made  into  malt,  nilh  4  bolU  of  potatoes.  The  niil|| 
wouM  wrigh  I  ii  lbs.  Diilch  to  the  peck,  consequootly  ite 
Griol  iTvigh«<i  58  lbs.  Dutch,  and  tla-  7  firlota  iUO  lb*.  ta*||| 
BMrly  one-fifth  of  aii  tuiglish  averdupols  lun.  The  ( 
wpn-  all  n-eiglied  at  32  lbs,  Dutch,  or  35  )b«.  English.  wU^ 
is  llie  siandard  of  th^  county,  when  sold  by  weight;  aat 
tiie  i  boiU  were  therefore  exactly  a  tun  weight.  The  poj 
duce  in  fpirits,  reduced  to  10  per  cent.  :ibore  proof,  wag  Stm 
arly,  and  probably  a  Utile  more  than  &Nirai|| 
Iters,  reckoning  the  drams  given  to  the  operators.  The  axJufi^ 
no  Aberdem  pints,  of  10S.6T5  inches  to  the  pint,  or  dcmM 
38  gnllontof  spirits,  I  to  10  above  proof.  They  were  dialiM 
«d  very  slowly  in  three  small  stills,  about  ten  gaUon*  cmH 
which  pri*ate  families  were  permitted  to  use  without  payin 
duly  till  I77tf. 

The  quantity  of  spiriu  howcTer  yielileil  by  ttte  a 
mtoe  vns  not  above,  but  a  little  Maw  two-tbirdi  of  wliitjil 
cxiracled  from  an  equal  weight  of  the  kidnq/.  Of  tUift  UhH 
fcrmeiilrd  six  pecks,  without  any  malt,  except  the  ««|| 
wutt*  of  a  few  pecks,  wbicti  were  brewed  into  ale  for  ini](i|M 
malt  spirits;  and  he  had  above  six  gallons  of  potaiofl  wtuiM 
«hicli  was  not  so  pleasant  as  malt  spirits,  but  Tn[irriwr^B 
pr.ini  of  ilarour  to  the  corn  spirits  which  were  then  (ktaiM| 
in  the  iouth  country.  (The  spirits  of  the  com  distiUen  hm 
since  been  greatly  improved.)  |J 

The  la«r  having  prohibited  the  distillation  of  apiril* m pij 
vate  famibei,  he  could  only  plant  potatoes  in  diflerent  HMM 
anil  at  diiToient  distances,  marking  their  prodnce  carvfi^H 
without  attempting  (o  distil  them.  ^ 
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informed  by  Dr.  Mom  of  the  method  which  he 
f  ractisedof  trenching  out  of  ley,  he  trenched  in   1796,  a 
quau-tcr  of  an  acre  out  of  rich  clover  pasture,  which  had  lain 
ttfcr<u&  years  in  grass ;  and  he  formed  it  into  plats  of  30  feet 
^y  23  each,  so  that  he  should  have  two  falls,  or  one-eigh- 
^^th  of  a  Scotch  acre  in  each  plat.     He  planted  each  of  these 
<A  different  distances,  from  one  foot  square  to  two  feet  two 
by  two  and  one-half  feet.     They   were  dibbled  in, 
erery  hole  was  marked  by  his  own  hand,  for  the  follow- 
reason  : — ^The  farmera  who  drill  and  horsc-hoe  them  havo 
nine  or  ten  inches  between   the  potatoes  in  the 
^>^lls,  md  the  distance  between  the  drills  being  two  and  one- 
"•if  feet,  every  potatoe  set  contains  two  square  feet,  and  if 
comer  of  a  parallelogram  of  thirty  inches  by  nine  and 
-^tenths.     The  gardeners  generally  plant  them  by  guess, 
near  to  squares  as  they  can,  moving  their  feet  along 
i,    and  dibbling  a  set  before  each  toe.      But  the 
correct  and  mathematical  way  of  planting  any  thing, 
"^^fiat  tiM  gardeners  call  quinctuix,  i.  e.  putting  all  the  plant 
in  the  comers  of  equilateral  triangles,  or  one  plant 
middle  between  the  line  of  the  other  two.   When  pota- 
are  planted  fifteen  inches  distant  in  the  row,  and  at  thir- 
inches  between  them,    they  form  almost  exactly  an 
^^^■ilatcral  triangle,  if  one  plant  is  placed  opposite  to  the 
of  the  other  two.     For  although  it  be  only  thirteen  in- 
between  the  rows,  yet  owing  to  the  inty  as  it  is  called, 
oblique  direction,  the  plants  are  ail  fifteen  inches  from 
other.     The  reason  of  this  is,  that  a  perpendicular  let 
^'1    upon  the  base  of  an  equilateral  triangle  is  almost  ex- 
^^^y  Uiirteen-fifteenths  of  the  length  of  that  base.     And  in 
■^^Oting  cabbages  or  coleworts,  that  proportion  should  al- 
^'^ys  be  observed,  as  the  plants  both  occupy  less  space,  and 
L  ^^bage  better.     Tojreturn  to  the  result  of  these  experiments. 

V  The 
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The  produce  of  tlie  whole  t^narter  of  ait  a 
9  pecks.  But  a«  Uiree  of  ihc  |>Ui3  were  (lug  uji  fof  food  ie»  ^ 
the  family  betore  ihcy  were  ripe,  ar  ItMt  i  peiks  wcw  Imm^m 
by  preinMui'G  digging,  tbe  first  row  ukeii  up  being  only  I^Z* 
lbs. :  and  ihrc«  vreeka  after,  uiotlwr  row  proOucrd  IV  tU.  ^ 
of  the  same  kind  of  potatoo,  planifJ  at  an  tu)u>J  dlMsacB— ^9 
The  average  tberefute  was  at  the  ra:e  of  i«  bolts,  or  l3lMm^ 
Eagli^tuaii  acre.  liui  (he  grealtst  crop  of  llie  while  diMn^vM 
oathci  tails,  was  1  boll  j  pecks  4nd  21  lbs.  or  3-Mb»Jw^^ 
pock,  Aberdean  measure.  This  is  at  llie  rate  of  lof  belb  tu^^t 
4U  acre.  The  greatest  crop  of  the  kidiii^y  kind  v 
nod  a  quaner  of  a  peck,  which  J4  OS  boIU  3  firfota  MM 
acre  ;  and  the  distance  at  which  the  gets  WRre  grianled  mm 
Uiirleea  ioclies  between,  and  fitWn  inches  in  ihemn— 
The  least  weighty  crop  on  ihc  acre,  though  ihe  wpanti 
■leiua  appeared  lo  be  rich,  was  where  there  was  two  fe«t  tm 
incites  between  the  rows;  witen:  the  produce  of  the 
was  a  little  more  than  7  pecks,  or  35  bolU  to  th^  acre ;  Mid 
■hat  of  the  cluster  I'o  pecks,  or  csactly  30  bolU  xa  u  lere. 
The  ploiiLs  tliat  were  set  in  M|uarc«  did  not  turn  out  k>  mil 
as  tliose  which  were  in  equilateral  trianolri,  when  mry 
plant  is  in  ihe  center  of  a  hexagon.  They  cnuld  nnt  llv  ■» 
«venly  drawn  up  into  the  sli^c  uf  a  ni^r  loaf,  wbicJt 
potatoc  plant  should  Ik.  The  plants  that  were  set  like 
lelugrams,  or  nine  and  one-lmlf  inches  in  the  row,  bv 
ty-six  between  the  rows,  and  dreued  np  like  horae-bMtnj.. 
turned  «oi  worU,  because  a  naoiber  of  their  potaUM 
small  sized,  not  having  had  lime  lo  ripen  after  the  last  hi 
inghad  covered  op  the  stem  as  far  as  it  could  reach. 

White  tlie  Reporter  feels  it  bis  duly  Instate  ihcM 
ruocnts,  he  would  by  no  means  recommend  qniucuiix 
iiig  to  farmere.  but   horse-hoeing  only.     But  be  tn-MiM 
Lomniend  the  other  metlwxi  to  gaidentirs,  dii)  -laboorm. 
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otlxers,  who  have  but  smali  patches  of  ground  ;^-an(l  to 
rentiers  he   would  suggest^    that  they  should  either  plant 
9k.xjcl    bone-hoe  their  potatoes  like  a  crop  of  turnips,  or  plough 
land  in  the  following  manner,  after  being  well  pul- 
]  St.  Let  there  be  two  furrows  of  ribbed  land,  on* 
^JT    fijurteen  or  fifteen  inches  from  each  other,  and  let  the 
first,  and  then  the  dung  (which  should  always  be  laid 
•we  the  potatoc)  be  put  into  these  narrow  ribs,  or  fur* 
L     Afienvards  let  a  third  furrow  be  made  from  twd 
to  two  feet  six  inches,  as  the  fairmer  chooses,  distant 
the  former;  that  there  may  be  room  for  horse-hoeing.-— 
this  means,    the   whole  breadth  taken  up  by  the  two 
vm  is  about  three  feet  and  an  half.     (It  will  simplify  the 
if  the  dung  be  spread  on  the  surface  before  the  plough- 
begins  his  ribbing,  and  be  raked  or  laid  on  the  potatoes 
tJie  two  narrow  furrows,    while  the  third  is  ploughed 
trhottt  being  planted.)     Then  let  the  field  be  harrowed 
the  potatoes  are  beginniAg  to  get  above  ground ;  let 
earth  be  taj^en  away  where  the  horses  can  go,  when  the 
Its  are  a  few  inches  up  ;  and  let  the  interstices  be  hand- 
d,  as  well  as  the  small  row  between  the  plants;  let  the 
then  be  laid  back  gently,  so  as  to  cover  the  plants  a 
^^1«,  bat  let  the  top  of  the  plant  always  be  left  uncovered. 
'^*^   Chree  weeks  after,  let  the  plough  raise  a  little  more  earth 
%lie  neck  of  the  plants,  and  the  interstices  again  hand- 
;  and  lastly,  (as  late  in  the  season  as  the  plough  can  be 
**^^^<Kinced)    let  a  third  covering  of  earth  be  raised  out  of 
^'^  bottom  of  the  furrows,  and  laid  as  high  on  the  stem  at 
■^^'••ible  without  ii\juring  it ;  and  let  the  interstices  be  hoed» 
the  stems  drawn  up  as  much  as  possible  into  the  shape  of 
:-loaf.      The  consequence  will  be,  that  the  potatoes 
^^  be  drier*  and  will  apple  better;  and  what  is  of^cn  of 
^''^mt  coDsequence,  the  crows  will  not  be  able  to  do  them 
^^ch  injury,  which  they  generally  do  where  only  one  hoe- 

ine. 


'ng. 
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1  two  hoeing,  laying  the  rarth  I 
a  itpproachiii?  as  nculy  ai 


>  ihe  plant,  a 
possible  to  I 
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Cheshire  niclhoJ  of  raiding  potatuci,  which  appeari  I 

tlic  best  uf  ftity  that  U  notiviid  in  any  of  the  printed  Kpottrf 

from  the  dillereni  coimtics  which  ihis  Wriw 

In  ikc  present  advanced  stntc   of  the   Coirecii^  RcpoMiw 

where  much  itilormatiun  had  bctn  cuinniunicatc^,  be  feek  JIfl 

his  duly  to  itiwrt  in  the  proper  place  any  correct  practice  v 

another  district,  that  it  may  be  imitated  in  hi^  oWn  count^^ 

and  he  also  thinks  the  following  n-markable  fact  worth  n 

cording. 

It  appean  irom  tbc  Statistical  Account  of  Kilsyth,  ibi 
on  l)io2Utbf  April.  IVG^  Robert  Ghaham,  Es*].  of  Tarn 
raer,  planted  a  peck  of  potatoen,  and  that  the  prodoc*  o 
that  |ici:k  on  the  2tith  of  October  fulluwing,  measured  on  lb 
ground  in  the  presence  of  Mesiirs.  Johh  Mahihai.  of  Town* 
head,  llENBr  Maiuiul  of  Ruckhili,  and  Alixr.  Maxwbijm 
baillie  of  Kibylh,  was  261  pecks,  or  \6{  bolls.  Ewh  i 
Wds  distant  from  ei{;hteen  to  twenty-one  inches  lenglhwaj^^ 
anil  hftwcen  twelve  and  fifteen  inches  across  the  rid|p  — 
The  measure  of  the  land  uuL.'ht  lu  have  been  Aialcd,  bat  k.^_ 
aol  mcntiuntd.  This  was  a  most  material  omission ;  uidW 
uipply  if  poii&ible  itiis  defect,  the  Writer  of  thih  Ropon  n 
to  the  Kev.  Dr.  Renhv,  minister  of  KiUyth,  vrhu  inior 
hiiti  thai  the  soil  was  gathered  up  very  high  to  the  top  of  ifas 
plauLi,  and  that  the  ground,  if  planted  in  tlie  cunUQooii 
wouUlutve  served  for  three  pecks  of  seed  potutoci. 

It  niiiy  be«f  service  to  the  cultivators  ofpot^toas  to  It 
thctnethud  of  cuverhig  ihem,  nhieU  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Be< 
LLESTON,  contained  iu  Mr  Holt's  valuable  Survt-y  ofL"*"^ 

"  After  the  polBti>cs  arc  gathered,  and  aufliciently  driodir 

"  they  ue  put  together  in  heaps  in  the  shape  of  the  roof  of* 

"  btaiUii^i 
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"  l>uildiiigy  covered  closely  with  straw^  which  should  be 
^^  drawn  straight,  and  to  meet  from  each  side,  in  a  point  at 
"  ^lie  top,  about  six  inches  in  thickness ;  and  then  covered 
**'  ^ivich  mould  closely  compacted  together,  by  frequent  ap- 
**'  plications  of  the  spade;  afler  which  Mr.  Ecclestonb 
kes  holes  in  the  mould,  at  the  sides  and  tops  of  these 
potitories,  as  deep  as  the  straw,  and  about  three  yards 
<li«tant,  to  permit  the  air,  which,  he  says,  visibly  arises 
Aom  the  fermentation,  to  escape ;  after  the  fermentation 
ceased,  the  holes  are  closed,  to  prevent  the  effects  of 


«« 


€« 
«« 


or  ram. 


It  is  owing  to  the  neglect  of  this  last  precaution,  that  po- 

often  acquire  a  bitter  taste  after  they  are  covered  up, 

before  April  are   often  very  unpalatable.     By  keeping 

in  the  sides  of  his  potatoe  pits,  for  several  days  after 

3r  wer«  covered,  and  plugging  these  holes  at  night  with 

pieces  of  wood,  with   which  they   were  made    (old 

e  shafts)  the  Writer  of  this  Report  preserved  30  bolls 

^   seaioo,  (1808)  and  the   last  of  them  was  as  sweet  and 

s  when  dug  up  in  autumn. 
1*o  conclude  this  long  account  of  a  most  valuable  root. — 
^'^iieo  the  season  is  early,  and  the  apples  are  beginning  to 
^^'"tti  (or  while  the  flower  fades)  on  the  top  of  the  stem,  as  ma- 
^y  children  as  can  be  got^  should  be  employed  in  topping, 
^^^^  is  picking  off  the  flower  and  about  half  an  inch  of  tlie 
^^  of  the  stem.     The  soil  is  much  injured  by  allowing  the 
^ples  to  form  on  the  tops  of  potatoes,  which  do  not  injurt 
the  land  moie  than  any  other  green  crop,   when  the  flower 
is  this  topped.     This  does  not  stop  the  growth,  and  rather 
adds  to  the  dryness  of  the   potatoe  ;  but  the  cutting  of  the 
Item  for  food  to  cattle,  before  the  flower  has  completely  fad- 
ed, always  checks  the  growth  of  tba  «rop. 

S  YAMS. 


t 


'Hhs  tiMt  is  commonly  called  Horse  PoUloctby  thee 
try  people,  from  being  usually  given  to  horses.  It  ii 
•n  given  to  black  cattle;  but  great  ore  miut  be  idcen  to  t 
them  clean,  uid  not  to  gi*c  loo  many  of  ihem  at  fii^ 
the  aiiiraal  is  accustomed  to  them ;  otbcrnise  the  elTKU 
be  often  very  daiigerout.  i 

Yams  are  cultlrated  in  the  same  manner  u  boriM 
potatoes;  only  they  are  generally  allowed  three  fertbaV 
the  drills,  and  a  foot  between  the  plants,  as  they  grv»'\ 
luxuriant,  if  properly  dunged.  Fifteen  tuns,  or  itwty 
of  them,  have  been  raised  on  an  acre  ;  and  tvrclra  mi 
moderali'  crc^,  when  ihey  arc  properly  treated.  Eves^ 
they  get  little  dung,  there  is  a  tolerable  crop;  ywt 
not  in  this  county  judged  prudent  to  plant  them  wilhoutl 
manure ;  but  roots  of  cabbage,  and  rolicn  stnw  *n 
when  dun:;  cannot  be  spared.  They  are  longer  itf  rifl 
than  tlie  putatoc,  and  not  so  c^ly  hnrt  by  the  IraL  « 
except  in  very  early  seasons,  they  are  too  late  in  rigl 
in  Aberdeenshire  to  admit  of  a  crop  of  winter  w1kUI| 
ceed  ihein.  « 

They  are  given  either  after  oats,  or  instead  of  ttoilel 
which  was  th<.-  common  food  of  horses  that  wtm  tet 
high ;  and  half  ttie  former  c|uan(ity  of  oats,  with  a  ffl 
tion  of  yams,  is  found  to  answer  as  well  as  oats  atom. 

Of  late,  several  experiments  have  been  made  aa  f 
tjTiantity  of  itarch  that  may  be  produced  both  from  pa 
and  from  yams.  In  ihe  while  mealy  poiatoe,  from  ai^ 
i!rcd  pound*  of  the  root,  sixly-eighi  pounds  of  wate^ 
lhirty-l\Tw  pounds  of  meal,  were  found,  of  which  from  I 
lo  BCvcnleen  were  starch.     Thii  makes  aboiU  oue-iijali 
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of  aCmxtIi  nearly  from  the  best  kind  of  potatoe.     But  one-se- 
^CMmCh  of  starch  is  the  highest  that  can  be  stated  as  the  ave- 
proportion  in  that  root.     Some  experiments  seemed  to 
iicate  that  there  was  one -sixth  part  of  starch  in  yams. — 
howerer,    is  now  known  to  be  over-rated.      And  if 
r^ninth  part  of  the  yams  be  taken  as  the  medium  for  the 
rig;fat  of  starch,  it  will  not  be  far  from  the  truth.     Even  fat 
tikis  rate,  it  would  be  an  object  to  make  our  starch  rather 
ftnci«n  the  green  than  from  the  white  crop.     The  laundress, 
'ever,  does  complain,  that  the  starch  obtained  from  the 
i,  and  still  more  that  from  the  yams,  does  not  stand 
Iceep  so  well  as  that  from  flour.     When  applied  to  clothes 
are  to  be  worn  in  a  few  days,  the  complaint  is  ill  found- 
If  they  are  intended  to  ly  for  some  time,  the  objection 
deserve  some  weight. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that  potatoe  starch  has 
ly  been  given  as  a  medicine  by  some  physicians  of  cha- 
fer, to  persons  of  a  delicate  constitution,  when  threatening 
It  has  the  recommendation  of  being,  at  least, 
ft  and  in  no  small  degree  nutritive  without  loading 
stomach.      If  our  advertising  quacks  were  satisfied  with 
ling  piacebos,  or  harmless  medicines,  potatoe  starch  might, 
M  Divine  Providence,  be  more  beneficial  than  either  the 
qf  Qilead,  or  the  Balm  of  Shuto. 


TURNIPS. 


In  a  county,  in  which  the  raising  of  cattle  is  to  mnch  at* 

tended  to,  the  cultivation  of  turnips  merits  the  first  attention 

^f  die  farmer.     Accordingly,  although  an  improved  system 

ef  husbandry  was  only  introduced  by  the  calamities  of  1782, 

^  although  there  were  not  200  acres  in  Uie  county,  ex- 

S  S  cept 


ccpt  witat  was  raised  by  llie  lauded  propnetors,  they  are  IM 
ciiltivaled  Willi  ilie  greatest  success.  There  are  not  lew  thj 
20,000  acres  of  turnips  rutH^l  aniiually  ;  that  number  is  i| 
ciea&injj  rapidly,  by  the  application  of  almost  all  tfae  AtOM 
and  by  importing  great  i]u-antiticB  of  lUm*,  and  otber  ■! 
nure,  to  nurse  tbe  turuips,  which  are  cousideTcd  aa  an 
tial  crop  in  the  faroier'a  rotation. 

Turnipni    on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,    are  mncb 
cultivatt^d  than  potatoes  are.      On  th«  east  coast 
fiiult  of  the  fanners  if  they  are  not  cultivated  more  genei 
than  the  other  root,  however  valuable.     In  this  county, 
farmers  raise,  at  least,  ten  acres  of  turnips  for  c 
toes.    But  from  the  great  quautities  of  the  latter  railed  by^ 
gardeners  near  Abeideen,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  all 
towns  and  villages,  and  the  cottagers  scaltcvcd  over  ihe 
ly,  the  whole  crop  of  turnips  is  only  about  five  limci  ax  mfll 
as  that  of  potatoes,  j| 

Pitparalioa. — The  best  farmers  sow  their  tuniip*  OA  4 
second  crop  after  Icy,  called  the  OUanJ  in  Norfulkf 
Awald.    or  Yanald,   in  Aberdeenshire.      Otbcts  t 
crops;  and  not  a  few  iu  the  upper  pans  of  the  county  I 
^  Uiree  white  crops,  before  tliey  sow  turnips.     The  takil 
V^ps  U  not  good,  but  the  taking  three  is  wretched  fat 
dry.     When  one  cunsiders  lltat  a  boll  of  lime  shelly 
ing  I2S  Scutch  pints,  (or  6i  busiieJs)    costs  4s.  si:  at 
deen,  or  Ud.  every  bushel ;  and  that  fiom  I G  to  '2i  bol 
from  100  to  150  bushels  of  lime  are  retiuisite  to  an 
-h,  with  tlieexpencc  of  carriage,  costs  from  five 
L  to  eight  pounds,  aud  that  a  sub^eijDunl  liming  does  i 
^  nrcr  so  well  as  the  first ;  also,  that  one-half  of  tlie  qi 
•f  dung  will  answer  fur  turnips  sown  on  the  «ecuud  crop 
"lej-.  compared   with  what  will  do  for  the  fourth  crop^ 
Ihc  land  is  exhausted  by  the  previoud  white  crops,  «: 
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tfcmiik  tbat  those  who  reside  at  a  distance  from  Aberdeen, 

from  lime  quarries,  would  be  careful  to  take  but  a  single 

ip  before  turnips ;  although  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

were  so  injudicious  as  to  take  two,  or  even  three  crops 

%re  cleaning  their  ground,  and  laying  it  down  to  grass. — 

the  fact  is  just  the  reverse.     The  gardeners  in  the  vi- 

ityof  Aberdeen,  do  never — and  the  farmers,  who  live 

Itiiin  a  few  miles  of  it,  very  seldom  take  more  than  one 

ov^op,  while  those  who  are  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant 

lime,  take  frequently  two,  and  sometimes  three  crops 

com  before  turnips. 

*When  groand  is  intended  to  be  in  turnips,  it  is  ploughed 

mmiediately  after  harvest    Sometimes  it  gets  only  a  ribbing. 

tlie  spring  it  gets  a  deep  ploughing,  cither  diagonally,  or 

the  former.     If  it  has  borne  only  one  crop  after  ley, 

^^  is  [tAer  being  severely  harrowed,  and  cleared  of'  its  weedg, 

^^l^ch  are  gathered  into  heaps,  and  cither  burnt,  or  carted 

^^S'thefield)  shaped  into  narrow  drills  of  two  {^cX  and  a  half 

^•^  tkree  feet  wide,  by  two  furrows,  or  one  bout  of  the  plough. 

''^  dang  is  then  put  into  the  open  drill,  after  which  the 

plough  reverses  the  furrows,  and  lays  the  dung  in  the  middle 

^  the  drill.     The  turnips  are  then  sowed  and  covered,  and 

^  Uie  lime  has  not  been  laid  on  before,  it  is  spread  over  the 

^^  and  both  it  and  the  turnips  are  rolled  in. 

When  the  land  has  borne  two  or  three  white  crops  after 
**y,  or  after  it  has  been  fallowed,  or  otherwise  cleaned,  it 
Quires  three  or  four  ploughings  before  it  is  formed  into  drilU, 
^^  five  or  six  ploughings  in  all.  A  rainy  season  also  obliges 
^  farmer  to  give  an  additional  ploughing  to  land  that  had 
^H^nie  only  one  or  two  white  crops.  But  in  general,  he  is 
P'l  careful  to  have  his  ground  as  free  of  weeds  as  possible  before 
^  ^1  UK  turnip  seed  is  sown ;  and  also  to  sow  immediately  adcr 
-^1  the  dung  is  ploughed  in.  Sometimes  these  are  above  groun^i 
*^  S  J  \\> 
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I  {d  five  or  six  days  ;    at  oihtr  limes  ihcy  ly  for  some  i 
I  w  this  cue  ttie  fly  and  ibt;  caterpillar  are  blBmed,  wIks  iL^. 
Tely  owing  lu  the  season.     Those  who  ftre  inpatMot^Vs 
secood  time,  which  is  seldom  founil  la  succred.     Hwie^^ 
I  who  wait  coolly,  generally  find  ihat  when  dre  rain  i 
e  turnips  hare  received   no  injury.     Somctin 
y  do  suETki-,  either  by  the  grut>,  n  ihort  wom.  or  by  I 
■Ingg,  a  snail  chat  is  very  de^-tractive.     It  is,  howcrar,  i 
they  have  sprung;  up  ;  and  even  aflcr  they  hare  got  aq  i] 
four  blades,  or  rough  leaves,  that  the  slug  a  inost  peniici«a(_  ^ 
Boiling  at  midnight  is  a  nevf  r-Taillng  remedy,  and  u  goMnl— 
>n  10  be  so.    (TlitH  was  first  discovered  in  IraUod,  aniKx 
fyoblishtd  by  a  Mr.  Pctehs,  about   17fl«.     Afierwvdt  Ht.-a 
IUenrv  yACb,  of  Chilcompton,  who  perhaps  had  not  k 
tyt  Mr.  Peteks'  book,  publishod  ii,  and  obluned  a  f 
Flfe200il  fur  the  discovery  from  the  Tanners  in  NorMfc.) 

it  care  is  paid  to  (he  ground  and  wcailier  1 
f^eratdy  dry.     In  rain,  both  turnip  and  clover  arc  In  d 
i  bursting  by  s>relling  too  r^i<fly.     In  dry  v 
le  practice  of  every  good  fanner  to  sow  his  turnip  « 
o  roll  them  well. 
When  lliey  arc  fit  for  the  first  hoeing,  the  plough  n  il 
heed,  the  earib  is  uikmjrom  the  plants,  nnd  the  iixertlsMfl 
ODall  strips  of  eight  or  nine  inches  wide,  arc  hand -h«nl,  i 
the  plants  set  out  at  light  or  ten  inches  of  distance.     VI 
the  weeds bnvc  got  up  again,  a  second  hand-hnringisn 
td,  the   young  turnips  that  may  hiive  sprung  up  si 
hoeing,  and  any  of  the  former  turnips  that  are  loo  thick  : 
ihi  drill,  areboedout     But  if  iliere  be  any  blanks,  woii^-^3 
ty  spaces  in  the  tow,  (wo  turnips  arc  left  pretty  e 
other,  and  both  generally  succeed  very  welt.     In  rainy* 
suns,  a  third  hand -weeding  i5  sometimes  requisi 
general  the  tuniips  nett  in  the  drills,  and  choke  the  '« 
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a  kw  weeks  afber  the  second  hoeing.  At  firat  the  fanner's 
were  afraid  of  wounding  the  young  turnips,  or  of 
■-a^jfting  them,  by  loosening  the  soil  about  the  plants ;  but 
they  arc  much  more  hardy,  as  they  find,  that  if  not 
lied  oot  of  the  ground,  a  plant  thrives  the  better  for  be- 
freed  of  wteds  and  clods,  and  fixed  only  by  its  root  to 
toil.  They  were  also  at  first  afraid  to  thin  the  young 
much,  or  to  set  them  out  at  nine  or  ten  inches  from 
h  other ;  and  they  were  desirous,  as  indeed  some  of  the 
stagers  still  are,  to  obtain  a  great  quantity  of  wccdings  for 
to  the  cows ;  but  they  found,  that  if  not  set  out  early 
a  proper  distance,  the  turnips  shot  up  like  lettuces,  and 
fer  fi>rmed  a  large  bulb.  Now  when  they  6nd  that  the 
;TeB  of  a  turnip,  at  the  second  hoeing,  are  not  sufRciently 
owing  to  being  confined  by  other  plants,  they  hoe  out 
wont  one,  anrf  by  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  foot,  flatten 
top  of  the  turnip,  after  which  it  apples  very  rapidly. — 
fboct,  there  is  a  great  zeal  amofig  the  farm  servants  and 
labourers  of  all  ages,  to  hoe  out  the  turnip  properly. — 
e  only  defect  is  scarcity  of  hands,  where  there  are  a  great 
^^i^ninber  of  turnips,  and  only  a  few  diy  days  at  the  time  when 
ing  is  wanted.  And  the  best  remedy,  as  already  men- 
iooed,  is  to  induce  the  women  to  assist  in  this  u.«eful,  but 
too  severe  exercise. 

in  the  end  of  November  it  is  usual  to  pull  up  a  proportion 
tbe  turnips,  and  after  cutting  ofl*  tlie  tops  and  root:>,  to  pit 
till  a  storm  renders  it  diOlcult  to  get  access  to  the  tur- 
Kiip  fiekis,  or  the  frost  to  pull  up  the  plants;  and  some  per- 
sons take  up  a  quantity  in  autumn,  to  keep  in  pits,  or  in 
«fetore-rooms,  till  the  spring.     But  Ci  mmou  field  turnips  caa- 
JUot  be  so  well  preserved  in  this  way,  as  ruta  baga,  or  Swed- 
i»h  turnip  can.     On  large  farms,  a  proportion  of  this  species 
^1  turnip  should  always  be  raised  ibr  spring  food.     And  in 


"d 


Btonny  weaiherj  a  qinmiiiy  orconimon  turnipii 
in  »  slore-room.  I'ot  when  turnips  arc  fiusied,  or  ha»«  i^ 
particles  adhering  tu  ihem,  ibey  are  hurtful  tu  the  catt|| 
especially  (o  milch  cows.  In  tliis  county,  when  a  judicMi 
farmer  19  suddenly  oTeilaken  by  a  storm,  he  cauKS  hi*  0^ 
nips  to  be  thrown  into  a  stream,  or  small  qnautitius  of  tli^ 
to  be  put  into  a  vessel  filled  niih  coiJ  uaitr.  This  extia^ 
the  frost,  and  they  can  then  be  given  to  bis  cows  with  nUclj 
Where  tiiai-m  tuater  is  ajiphed  for  this  purpose,  it  ii^jures  4^ 
flavour  of  the  turnip. 

Sc/rt. — Various  kinds  of  turnips  are  used.  The  earhf 
■re  wwn  in  April  by  tlie  gardeners  in  AbenJemi, 
those  ill  the  employ  of  ibc  landed  proprieiont,  for  the  tahi 
Of  field  turnips  we  hare  lh«  white  globe,  and  NoriUJ 
tankard^  the  creen,  the  red  lopped,  ami  the  yelltn*.  1| 
white  globe  is  now  in  most  general  eitei^m  among  tbne  fti 
mcTS  ill  the  country  who  prefi^r  the  t^reatrii  xueighi  ptt  M^ 
The  yellow  turnips  are  in  greatest  request  among 
Jetders  in  Aberdeen,  and  those  nho  wiah  10  raisf 
Ihe  fintst  q'ltiliti/,  or  to  rrMfun  tong  on  ihe  gmmd  i 
while,  the  red.  and  green  topped,  arc  all  mora  eaiily 
by  the  frost,  than  the  yellow  tumipt 

Time  qf  anving. — Field  turni[»  are  sown  at  all  pcriod8> 
the  last  week  ofMaytilllhc  beginning  of  July.  Tfaell 
iner>  wiiih  10  sow  one-half  of  their  turnips  before  the  iO^ti 
.lutie,  and  the  whole  of  them  before  the  end  of  that  naaM 
Those  who  have  extensive  farms,  begin  to  w>w  their  total 
by  the  1st  of  June,  and  continue  till  the  whole  is  finisbei^ 
the  course  of  three,  or  at  most,  four  wccbs.  Thry  ehod 
to  M)w  ihcm  a^  different  prriudii,  that  the  Uoatig  may  not  cafl 
upon  them  all  at  once,  and  that  part  of  ihcm  Moy  nKck  aj| 
eouralk  ttoiOH.  whether  ihat  be  tarlier  or  later,  Tbcy  l| 
have  a  propoilion  of  thi  ir  lumipi  pniiy  Uie  fur  ajtiog  fa^ 
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tamip  field  sown  in  the  beginning  of  J»ily,  though  it 

not  80  weighty  a  crop,  is  abler  to  resist  the  winter  frost 

'what  is  sown  earlier.     Yellow  turnips  are  commonly 

for  this  purpose,  where  the  farmer  does  not  raise  rnta 

In  genera!  erery  farmer  has  three  soxvir^s  of  turnip*?, 

tj^Ator  ten  days  from  each  other, 

ost  of  the  farmers  preserve  and  raise  their  own  seed ; 
y  purchase   it  from  persons  in'  the  country,  who  arc 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  raising  good  kinds 
•^  »^^xi,  and  to  the  keeping  of  the  different  kinds  unmixed. — 
y  are  afraid  of  being  imposed  upon  by  the  seedsmen  in 
*xieen ;  and  they  have  reason  to  be  cautious  in  this  re- 
For  when  a  seedsman  has  several  kinds  of  turnips 
ing  to  seed  in  the  same  field,  in  the  flowering  season^ 
are  very  apt  to  mix  togethcT,  and  to  produce  varieties 
"""^c^liare  inferior  to  the  parent  plants.     They  also  find  ifc 
9?8ary  ever)'  fourth  or  fifth  year  to  sow, their  turnips  in  t 
'ifhere  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  run  to  seed,  instead  of 
■■^^  transplanied.      The  seed  thus  raised  is  hardier  and 
"^  prolific,  only  a  little  thicker  in  the  neck.      To  prevent 
^y  from  injuring  their  crop,  some  of  the  most  judicious 
<rs  mix  the  seed  of  two  separate  years  before  sowing.—* 
**^  oldest  seed  lies  a  day  or  two  longer  in  the  ground,  and 
^   fly,  at  mast,  destroys  only  one  of  the  kinds. 

-Although  turnips  are  generally  drilled  by  all  the  farmert, 
^^^^^  are  not  so  generally  horse-hocd  by  the  small  tenants. — 
3r  sow  them  in  drills  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  by 
^ng  two  narrow  furrows  together:  And  while  the  one 
^•**"fjw  is  ploughing,  a  person  with  a  seed-box,  described  by 
***   -Anderson,  or  sometimes  with  an  old  pen>case  of  plated 
**^*    having  three  or  four  small  holes  in  the  end,  and  a  smnll 
^^,   or  walking  cane  in  the  mouth  of  it,  sows  the  turnips  on 
■"^^  bark  of  the  drill,  and  they  arc  covered  by  the  return  of 

the 
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theplougb.  Jr  a  prccaiioiiR  seaaonf  eoidb  of  the  lar^r  br-^— 
men  WW  tbem  in  ibis  way.  uhrn  they  are  afruirl  of  gnu^^- 
dnragbl.  The  great  recom mend Ji ion  attendiug  Hiiii  inetbod.^t 
is,  that  the  turnips  einvn  in  this  nianner  seliioin  fail.  For~sK 
the  back  v(  the  drill  in  which  they  are  sown  (onas  a  Viod  <i^fc« 
inclined  jilanc,  aud  when  this  is  coverciJ  by  ihc  return  «tt-« 
the  furrow,  some  of  the  seed  is  %lway»  insene<l  at  lucb  a^^ 
depth  that  it  man  succeed.  For  if  ihe  drought  cuntinne^^g 
thpy  sjiriiig  fiuoi  ihe  *itl«  of  the  inclined  plane  ite^rly  aw  y 
inch  below  the  surface,  owing  lo  ihe  moisture  at  that  deptb^^d 
(Where  ttic  sowing  machine,  wiib  double  rollers,  ii  iMp<l_yn 
there  iB  lege  danger  of  injury  from  tlie  drought ;  but  thi*  ie%^ 
not  as  yet  generally  iturodiiucd.)  Il  rain  fall  soon  aftetib^-* 
turnips  are  (own,  thry  spring  from  voj-ious  places,  and 
a  narrow  strip  of  thneor  four  inches  in  wideness,  wbkli 
fanner  Itoes  in  a  zig'K»g  dueclion,  nlways  sparing  tk« 
turnip.  This  method  is  most  suited  to  sinall  fannoa; 
il  is  to  be  itoticid,  ibat  the  dung  and  lime  are  spread  oo 
surface  immediately  before  ploughing,  when  ibn  plai 
adopted. 

Other  fanners  tow  their  turnips  in  broad  cast,  the  dung 
previously  ploughed  in;  and  then  hoe  them  out 
or  twenty  inthes  dtsiance,  in  the  fullowing 
man  goes  before,  with  a  large  hoc  often  ur  twelve 
■od  cuts  a  space  of  about  fiftreii  inches  wide,  in  « 
]irH-Bcro»fi  the  ridge;  a  second  cuti  out  another  line  v( 
surne  brendlh,  Irnving  an  intcrsiicc  of  ihrec  or  four 
between  the  two ;    and  a  third  follows  at  a  small  diui 
and  hoes  out  the  'superfluouH  plants,  leaving  always  iJik 
ones  in  ifais  narrow  stitch,  though  not  always  in  liie 
of  it.     This  wax  ihe  metlud  adopted  hy  the  law  Mr.  Bui 
-^fif  fry,  one  of  the  best  practical  farmen  in  ^otlaiK^ 
■toTelled  &re  times  on  foot  through  the  great  fsnntng 
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^  EngloBd,  that  he  might  see  the  agriculture  of  the  sit^ 
cisgdom  more  thoroughly.     The  reoommendation  of  thii 
if,  that  ia  cletun  land  it  produces  a  greater  crop  than  i« 
by  horte-hoeing.     This  quality,  however  has  beou 
and  considerable  bctts  were  laid  by  several  gentle* 
10  Forfarshire,  in  favour  of  a  field  of  very  Bne  turnips  in 
Ane  ^Miinty  of  Angus,  which  had  been  horse -hoed,  and  were 
to  be  superior  to  Mr.  Barclay's.     A  scjuare  chain  of  each 
ireighed,    and  Mr.  Bart.cay's  hand-hocd  turnips  were 
part  weightier  than  the  other  which  were  horse" 
It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  in  extremely  cleas 
ltti4»   or  in  a  dry  season,  when  land  can  be  thoroughly  clean- 
•4  by  kand-hoeing,  a  greater  crop  may  be  raised,  than  couU 
invtt  been  obtained  by  horse -hoeing.     But  it  is  also  indispu- 
^*Ue  that  on  an  average  of  soils  and  seasons,  and  in  raising 
^fAi|M  on  a  great  scale,  horse-hoeing  cleans  the  land  bei^ 
*a4  is  in  strong  lands,  otherv^-ise  unfit  for  raising  turnips,  the 
^^F  judicious  method  of  raising  them.     A  farmer  in  the  Lo- 
^■••■18  ivould  act  very  rationally,  if  he  did  not  horse-hoe  his 
tomipg ;  as  this  is  the  only  proper  way  in  which  this  raljt- 
^*^  root  can  be  cultivated  to  advantage  in  a  tenacious  soil : 
«A  even  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  the  soil  is  light  (yet  the 
'^^Id  or  old  croft  land  generally  foul)  a  crop  of  horse-hoed 
tip,  though  sontewhat  itss  weighty  than  hand-hoed  tunups 
are,  is  always  more  to  be  depended  on  for  eietik* 
"^  'the  land,  and  preparing  it  for  being  laid  down  in  grafts 


V^iile  some  farmers  in  the  country  continue  to  adopt  Mr, 
"^-^iiCL%Y*s  mode  of  dressing  their  turnip  fields  (which  ia 
^'^'■^thiiig  intermediate  between  drilling  and  broad-cast,)  the 
^^ienen  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen,  both  sow  their  tur- 
*P*  in  broad-cast,  and  hoe  them  in  the  same  indiscriminate 
^^ner,  setting  them  quickly  out  to  a  proper  distance,  only 
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cdong,  fl 

;  they  1 


thrc 


fMving  nlway*  a  gooJ  plsnt  (hat  seems  to  be  near 
dA)  very  Ihriring.  They  hare  no  plouglis  of  their  o' 
pay  a  very  high  rent ;  and  aa  the  nperaltoi)  oF  hand-horai^ 
gives  employment  to  themseWea  and  their  children,  ihey  — 
raise  in  general  tiie  greatest  crop  that  can  be  raiwd  on  their  -m 
larvl.  They  also  have  access  tonight  soil,  or  sircel  don^.  .^ 
though  thi!  is  3  cohrly  manure.  Their  example,  ihprpffa*-,  ,  — 
though  highly  desnviiig  of  imitation  by  all  who  are  tiimllarly^-'^^ 

situated,  cuinoi,  as  far  as  regards  sowing  lumipi  in  braad 1 

cast,  be  copied  by  the  large  farmers  in  the  inland  parts  o 
the  county. 

Dr  Anderson  supposrs,  that  the  nize  of  the  turnips  ge-^—  ■= 
nerallyraiaed  in  thin  county  is  nearly  double  oF  those  wliich^vV^'^ 

arc  raised  in  Norfolk.      Without  pretending  to  a  superiori- ■* 

ty  in  this  respect,  the  farmers  in  Aberdeen  shin 
placed  on  a  foot  of  etjunlily  with  those  of  South  Britain,  in^ 
their  management  of  turnips.     But  it  may  lie  obscrred,  that^ 
whi^n  turnips  are  of  too  large  a  sisw,  they  are  ncldom  able  t«M 
endure  ihe  frost  in  winter  ;  and  not  only  ihe  speciRe  gr*Tity-^ 
of  the  bulb  in  less,  but  the  crop  is  not  so  weighty  on  on  acM.^ 
In  the  end  of  last  yi^ar,  (lEOg)  nnd  the  beginning  of  the  pr*" 
tent,    the  Writer  of  this   Report  made    various  excnntooi -= 
through  the  county,    and   both   numbered,    measun.-d,  and  ^ 
ighed  the  turnips  in  diflercnt  places,  and  in  several  itutan- 
ascertsined  their  specific  graviiy.     He  uniformly  tnuai 
crop  per  acre  was  n  here  the  dn'lU  ticre  aarroK;  or 
from  iwt>  feet  three,  to  two  feet  six  in';hc<,  and  where  tkft 
Iwmip*  weighed,  each  at  an  arcrnge,  aboai/itm-  pounds  aea- 

The  produce  of  an  acre  c.f  lumifa,  raii^ed  in  a  favoanUr 
•ta«on  by  the  gardeners  in  the  rtcini^  of  Aberdeen,  a  bh 
overcharged  when  staled  at  50  tuns  avcrdupois  per  Scowll, 
«r  3U  ttiat  7  ewt.  on  the  English  auv.    IV  land  bare  k  ■Jm' 
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'«ughly  manured  with  from  20  to  23  tuns  o(  night  Mnl,  pro* 
iriiiciaUy  called  street  dung ;  aiid  the  turnips,  as  above-meu* 
i,  are  sown  in  broad-cast.     The  grcates  tcrop,  in  some 
is  not  below  60  tuns.     In  1 808,  Al£xand£R  Duguio, 
•  sold  300  beds,  as  they  arc  called,  (i.  e.  three  eighths  of 
Scx^tch  acre)  for  L.9  sterling.     This  was  at  the  rate  of  L.2^ 
r  Scotch,  nearly  L.19  per  English  acre.   Yet  the  cow-feed- 
r  and  his  wife,  who  bought  them,  both  informed  the  Writer 
t  this  Beport,  that  "  they  were  a  good  bargain ;  for  that 
"*  they  maintained  three  milch  cows  about  twenty  weeks.'' — 
is  crop  could  not  be  under  60  tuns  per  Scotch  acre.     But 
^e  crop  of  turnips  near  Aberdeen,  in  1 808,  was  uncommon-  - 
^  good.     In  1 809  it  was  much  injured  by  the  fly.     The  best 
^'uraips,  of  the  red  topped  kind,  which  the  Writer  of  this 
port  saw  near  Aberdeen,  belonged  to  Daniel  Mitchell, 

•  of  A^hgrove,  a  major  in  the  East  India  Company's  ser- 
ice.    They  were  sown  in  broad-cast,  and  weighed  42  tuns  12 

per  acre.    Another  field,  belonging  to  Patrick  Kilcour, 

•  ofWoodside,  and  horse-hoed,  weighed  only  31  tuns; 
ut  though  the  turnips  were  good,  considering  the  season,  the 

^Srills  were  too  wide,  being  nearly  three  feet  distant  from 
h  other.     Mr.  Kilgour  had  spared  no  expence  in  manor- 
and  dressing  the  turnips ;  but  the  sowing  in  broad-cast, 
^rhere  land  rents  so  high,  and  dung  can  be  had  in  any  quan* 
tttjj  is  always  preferable  to  horse-hoeing,  unless  the  drills  be 
.  'Very  narrow,  i.  e.  not  exceeding  26  or  27  inches. 

In  the  country,  the  produce  of  a  Scotch  acre  of  turnips* 
varies  in  different  seasons  from  30  to  4-0  tuns.  The  average 
is  probably  36.  Some  persons  who  consider  that  our  soil  is 
generally  light,  and  particularly  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
tnmips,  and  that  this  crop  is  cultivated  with  more  care  in 
Aberdeenshire,  than  in  those  counties  in  which  the  raising  of 
wheat  engages  the  principal  attention  of  the  farmer,  may 

think 
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tfnnk  ihi>  tuo  low  nn  averj^e.     But  tlie  Reporter 

I  higher,  because  lie  has  uieaiureO  and  weighed 

I  crops  in  (liiiemit  part*  of  iht' county  ;  and  beuause  he  knt 

t  36  tnnn  i»  a  weighty  crop  of  lumipA,  if  th^y  be  eil 

*.  Afthe  yellow,  or  red-top[>ed  kinda.     Ofthewhite  globe  an 

f  tokard,  which  are  of  a  more  spungy  nature  than  the  rea 

d  especially  than  the  yellow,  above  40  tuns  are  raised  a 

'  lands  in  gpod  onlrr.     Nothing,    in  faci,  can  be 

iBle,  than  to  *peak  of  a  crop  of  turnips,  without  specifyii 

the  particular  kind  (hat  is  raided.     Wberevc 

high  estimate  is  madi!,  there  is  generally  a  nusappi 

Dion;  although  no  misrepresentation  wai  intended.     Anci 

ample  of  this  is  marked  In  the  note  billow.* 

In  order  to  gire  as  distinct  a  view  as  can  be  given  of 

•{uantily  of  turnips  raised  on  itie  Scotch  acre,  in  diOercn 

parts  of  this  county,  the  Reporter  shall  exhibit  tibat  be  ac 

I  tuill- 


•  In  the  eitelltnt   Sumj  ot   Lanushirc,  the  lurveror,  Mr.  Hot^ 
wu  iImwb  a  piece  of  grouni),  SO  p«rch*«,  at  8  jait  lo  llie  p«di,  {• 
It  6^\  ilttMlcftrihaJ  ihe  tarlj  pouioaa  railed  an  which  tud  ^f» 
lorL-SOi  (Tter  which  In  theumeynr  (17113)  a  crc)i  of  tiinupi  hut 
nitcd,  whidi    at  6d.  per  buihel,  wai   woith  L,50  per  acre.      A 
Mpectable  uiil   well  infoiined  gcnilemin,  Mr.  HAiria,  (Einariu  k 
feot  note,  ulculating  tbe  Dumber  of  boihelt  very  properly  at  9000^ 
ferfetiiDg  that  the  Lioculer  perch  containt  G4  •quuerlnl*,  while 

only  9u},  and  that  the  prorinci*!  acre  nt^ 
)me  Perth,  vii,  10,340  iquiT*   jnrd*,  it  t\iul  tn  t  urn,  Kd 

IBf  ptrdxO  (hu  (hit  wai  loort,  bj  800  baihiU,  chw  be  b«d  Mt*- 
tt*rd  gf,  for  cither   lu£e  or  louU   lol,  viiheT  by  hoemj, 
r^j.     If  (>.e  Tneinire  of   iheatrc,  mdiicricnti  of  the  k:i»iiel. 


ittxiri,  llui  apparent  luitrepreieiititioD  would  bin  betn  reouiecJ, — 
itherHr.EccLiiTDK,  to  nhon agriculture  owe* inuc\  ocV- 
THatt,  whow  SarvejF  ii  i  moR  vilutbk  oae,  happen  to  mil  this 
tkiy  win  <e*  dnt  a  mucmrf'thw,  toA  a  m^Anfminiiiia,  irc  very 


orM/.  fl 
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3 

44     9 

3 
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tually  weighed,  measured,  and  even  numbered,  on  an  acre, 
computed  from  the  produce  of  a  fall  or  perch,  distinguishing 
the  species  of  turnips,  as  well  as  the  weight  per  acre. 

tun*  evft*  fr« 

Pitfour,  personal  farm  of  James  Fergusok,  Esq. 

tooni  crop  of  white  globe. 
Do.  b«st  crop  of  do.  «... 

Do.  yellow  turnips,  -  .  - 

Mains  of  Pitfour,  red  topped  turnips  raised  by  the 

fiurmer,  -  -  -  -     33     9     3 

Glebe  or  parsonage  lands  of  Old  Deer,  the  Rev. 

John  Craigie,  white  globe,  -  -       42  11     3 

Mill    of  Old  Deer,    James  Mitchell,    yellow 

turnips,       -  -  -  -  -45     70 

Glebe  of  Cruden,  the  Rev.  Alexr.  Cock,  white 
globe,         ..... 
Do.  do.  red  topped  turnips  on  the  same  field, 
■"^^Jia  of  Ellon,  Mr.  Gumming,  white  globe, 
^^  yellow  turnips,  same  field, 
^^**>aof  Orrok,  Mr.  James  Gordon,  white  globe, 

^^<*He-hoed,  best,      -  -  -  -     50     5     0 

^^    sown  broad-cast  in  the  head-ridge  of  same 

fi^ld,  -  -  .  -  -     56     5     O 

"^*Uig  of  Broadland,  Alexr.  Harvey,  Esq.  yel- 

^•W  turnips,  -  -  -  -     36  10    0 

^***ray,  Mr.  Dawson,  red  tops,  be^t,        -  41     2     0 

"^  partly  yellow,  partly  red,  -  -     40     1     2 

^^'•UMimogate,  Patrick  Milne,  Esq.  red  tops,     40  10     O 

■^be  of  Rathen,  the  Rev.  William  Cock,  red 

top.  .  .  .  -  -     41    18     2 

^^H^eshill,  John  Walker,  Esq.  red  tops,  -3850 

^^na  of  New,  the  Rev.  George  Forres,  white 

^lob^  -  -  .     50     4     0 

These 
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These  iTiniips  were  much  suiierior  to  the  Mtngt  at 
county  in   180;),  for  ihe  fly  was  very  dcstructife,  anJ  il 
Reporter  went  to  those  places  which  had  cjcapcd  iu 


Ono  circutnDtance,  however,  demands  the  reHder' 
Tiz.  that  oit  the  glebe,  or  pBTiWHiage  lands  of  Crudi 
'ocK  had  thirteen  tun>,  imdSJleen  kianlred  vxighi  leu  opo^-^^ 
Ac  acrcof  iTii  topt,  than  upnn  the  acre  of  vhite  globe  taraipi'^'^^ 
e  fiowti  ill  the  io<ne  field.  There  hail  clupsed  a  fip»  dayi  ^i 
fcettvei'ii  the  sowing  of  the  two  kiiii!«,  the  red  biding  sunim.  ■ 
htest.  But  the  while  glubewas  cerlaiiily  the  best  kind,  uu  ^.» 
i«llly  as  producing  the  weightiest  crop,  but  a)M  in  the  Mi'  S^ 
nation  of  a  yery  competent  jud^e,  ?ia.  a  cow  thai  Mi  -*■  ' 
Cock  wm  feeding,  which  would  not  taste  a  red  topped  Ut— ^^ 
nip,  while  she  could  get  one  of  the  while  globe.  The  »wn^^* 
thing  hHppened  in  the  Reporier's  parish,  where  a  bmicr'^B- 
feeding  oxtn,  after  being  accustomed  to  the  jtAifc,  woul<^r-* 
not  eat  the  red  turnip.  The  rind,  or  skin  of  the  while  globi^^^' 
IS  more  tender,  which  perhaps  renders  it  more  acceptable  I^C^ 
Ibr  cuttle.     On  that  account  it  ought  to  be  preferred.  ■" 

There  arc  tliret  distinct  rrcumniendaiions  of  any  epeciwoC^^^ 
turnips.     1  he  first  is  the  mpcrior  u'eight  of  crop ;  the  srconil  ^^* 
is  the  pttfermcc  given  to  any  kind  by  the  cattle ;     and  llie  "^ 
third  is  its  tpecific  graviiy,  which  generally  indicates  its  fatten*  — """ 
ing  i]iia1t[y,  and  enables  it  to  endure  the  winter  froit. 
kA  topped  turnips  of  Mr.  Cock's  field  appearing  to  b9ac'~ 
a  greater  iii>ecific  gravity  than  the  white,  on  being  ihrown 
into  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  thf  Reporter  saw  that  il  tnisllL 
lie  useful  to  examine  more  accurately  ihe  specific  gravity  of 
iljflcrent  kinds  of  turnip.     On  comparing  this  with  some  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  he  found  that  the  yellow  turnip  wa*  hea- 
vier, and  the  Norfolk  tankard  lighter  than  any  of  the  a 
kinds  sf  field  turnip ;  that  the  red  topped,  ibe  green. 
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the  nrhbd  globe  occupied  the  iutermediate  space  between  the- 
yelkmr  andthe  tankard  ;  that  all  these  kinds  were  from  one- 
sisteesth  to  one-eighth  part  of  less  specific  gravity  than  wa- 
ter ;  and  that  carrots  were  weightier  than  water,  ruta  baga 
weightier  than  carrots,  and  potatoes  the  weightiest  of  all.— 
The  particulars,  being  too  minute  for  insertion  in  this  place, 
will  be  found  in  a  si*parate  paper  in  the  Appendix. 

It  is  here  proper  to  mention^  that  a  person  who  has  any 
cattle  to  feed,  should  begin  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  he  can, 
giyiag  diem  white  globe  first,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks ; 
turnips  afterwards,  then  ruta  baga,  and  last  of  all,  feed  them 
cffwith  potatoes.  This  is  the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  James 
^aiKiM  at  Orrok,  one  of  the  best  feeders  in  the  county ; — 
Bod  although  it  is  an  expensive  mode,  it  generally  pays  bet* 
tet  than  feeding  imperfectly  with  common  turnips. 

Gmntmption. — ^The  turnips  raised  in  this  county  are  gene* 

■^F  drawn,  very  rarely  consumed  on  the  field,  or  carried 

^  be  uied  in  an   adjoining  one.      "  Hurdling   of  turnips 

by  ibeep,"  as  Dr.  Anderson  remarks,  "  could  never  be 

ff^^rally  practised  for  want  of  a  market,  but  the  turnips 

^t  almost  universally  consumed  by  cattle  in  the  house> 

^hich  produces  a  great  deal  of  excellent  dung/'     In  fact« 

^  t^i  object  of  the  best  farmers  is  to  collect  dung  by 

^  pOBiible  means,  and  to  apply  all  that  dung  (except  a 

^'*U  qoantity  for  raising  potatoes,  yams,  cole  worts,  and  a 

^  gStrden  roots)  to  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  where  animal 

^S  is  always  found  to  be  the  most  valuable  manure.     As 


*^99t  10  great  a  proportion  of  unimproved  lands,  and  need 

j.^^V  to  raise  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  turnips,  hurd- 

^o  them  off  by  sheep  would  for  some  time  be  improper  as  a 

^^>il  practice.     Where  a  man  has  sea- weed,  shelly  sand, 

-,    ^^^t  soil,  or  any  other  manure  within  his  reach,  he  may 

^  ^his  turnip  lands  with  sheep,  as  a  proportion  for  spring 

T  wheat  j 
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wheal ;  and  these  animals,  by  livailing  the  light  soil  i 
their  feel,  will  render  ihe  soil  more  lenanons.     Bat  still,  ■ 
adoptin;^  ihrg  method,  a  coiisiderEtbie  portion  of  their  dung 
loM,  or  greatly  injured  by  exposure  to  tlie  atmosphere,  * 
(he  influencir  of  the  sun,  wind,  and  frosis.     When  «  f 
prAportion  of  the  land  has  been  cultivated  by  turnips,  i 
feeding  oQ' by  sheep  may  be  mure  safely  and  generally  pra 
lised. 

Turnips,  on  their  first  introduction  from  tlie  garden 
field,  were  applied  solely  to  feeding  cattle  for  the  butcht 
And  the  landed  gentlemen,  who  wea-  the  first  rais«rv  of  U 
nips  on  their  personal  farms,  before  their  tens 
their  example,  made  *cry  great  profits  by  eoimuming  t 
in  this  manner.     Tliey  bought  in  lean  cattle  in  ibc  end 
summer,  or  beginning  of  autumn,  and  after  feeding  the 
two  or  three  months,  ihey  generally  f'ouUn^,  and  iwtMldc: 
trebieii  tlitir  prUx.     But  after  turni|>3  were  raised  D 
tnonly.  these  profits  gradually  decreased;  and  it  « 
vered,  from  the  rise  of  the  price  of  lean  stock,  thu  a  g 
profit  was  to  be  mode,  by  rearing  young  cattle, 
feeding  for  the  butchers.     The  competition  bctw««n  t 
two  modes  of  consumption  again  raised  the  price  of  tqmi| 
and  they  are  now  either  employed  in  rearing  young  cmt 
bo1on;:;ing  to  the  farmer,  or  in  feeding  06'  the  old  onei ; 
ihey  an:  sold  10  the  butchers  in  Aberdeen  at  a  o 
per  acre.     This  varies  from  L.f)  to  L.IO;  and  when  eolA 
this  way.  they  are  fed  on  the  fiirm.     TTie  farmer  g 
ailbnls  the  cow-houses,  or  feeding  byres,  with  straw  for  I 
Ter  ;  and  he  also  maintains  the  butcher's  servant.      In  r 
for  this  eicpence,   besides  the  StipululeJ  price  of  his 
he  receives  all  the  dung  made  by  the  cattle,  on  which  k 
his  hopes  of  the  succeeding  crop  of  turnips. 

It  dcMires,  however,  to  be  remarked,  tbat  tamij»  nw^J 
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raised  without  dung,  on  land  that  is  in  good  order.  In 
JVSh  the  Rev.  William  Wilson,  minister  at  Dycc,  raised 
crop  of  turnips,  on  a  field  of  old  croft  land,  without 
animal  dung.  He  laid  15  bolls  of  shells  on  a  corner  of 
ikim  £eld,  mixed  this  with  rich  old  crofl  land  in  a  dunghill, 
iPrtmich  was  turned  repeatedly,  and  then  spread  on  his  turnip 
fiillow  when  the  turnips  were  sown.  In  1809,  the  Rev. 
Gborge  Forbes,  of  Strathdon,  raised  an  excellent  crop  of 
jps  without  any  dung,  in  a  rich  field  that  had  been  a  gar- 
ahout  twenty  years  before.  This  method  of  raising  tur- 
m  however,  can  be  practised  only  where  the  land  is  very 
I,  and  where  it  has  borne  only  one  crop  after  being  some 
in  grass.  In  the  examples  that  were  given  of  two 
^i^hty  crops  at  Mains  of  Ellon,  the  personal  farm  of  the 
Xarl  of  Aberdeen,  (of  one  quantity  of  white  globe,  that 
above  50  tuns  per  acre,  and  another  of  yellow  tur- 
'^'l^*  weighing  44-^  tuns,)  the  field  had  been  above  a  dozen  of 
in  grass,  and  had  borne  only  one  crop  of  oats. 
quantity  of  manure  laid  on  an  acre  of  turnips  is  ex- 
''^^•lacly  various.  At  first,  when  a  farmer  raised  only  one 
^^^■■^  of  turnips,  he  gave  it  from  forty  to  ffty  loads  of  dung. — 
^o^v  when  the  farmer  lays  the  greatest  part  of  his  dung  on 
^^^  turnip  field,  he  allows  only  half  that  quantity,  or  from 
fifteen  to  txoenty  loads  to  the  acre.  This  may  vary  from  1 2  to 
"5  tuns :  For  a  load  of  dung  seldom  exceeds  1 6  c>vt.  and 
*^**^etimes  it  is  below  12  cwt.  when  the  field  and  road  to  it 
^re  steep.  But  where  dung  is  laid  on  the  second  crop  after 
5*^88,  a  much  less  proportion  of  it  is  sufficient  for  manuring 
^  acre,  than  where  two  or  three  white  crops  are  taken  after 
^  ^  broke  up. 

In  reporting  facts,  nothing  ought  to  be  suppressed.  Too 
'"^yof  our  farmers  neglect  to  plough  their  turnip  grounds 
***  winter,  immediately  after  the  turnips  arc  carted  off.     The 

T  2  better 
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bettrr  sort  of  farmers  are  careful  of  attendinj 
a  fanner  in  Norfolk  never  neglects.     By  this  means  they  pre — 
(erve  seTcral  of  the  rotted  leaves  that  n-ould  otherwise  be — 
as  well  as  a  kind  of  slime  on  ihe  surface  of  a  tumip  f^^^, 
I.  which  is  of  great  eerrice  to  the  land.     In  general  the  farmei^^^ 
of  this  county  are  careful  to  croM- plough,  oi-to  angle  iIki^s^h 
turnip  drills,  tn  order  to  mix  the  dung  more  equally  with  the^^^ 
oil;  a  practice  worthy  of  imitation. 

Titking  this  important  article  inlo  general  view: — ^Tnmip^  — 
before  17!i2  were  raised  iu  very  small  quantities.  Since  l?*)'  * 
tbey  hate  been  generally  raised,  as  far  as  tlie  farmers  c 
get  dung  or  manure  of  any  kind.  They  are  now,  for  tl 
A  part,  horse-hoed,  and  well  cleaned.  Red  topped  t 
nips  were  long  in  greatest  repute,  but  the  white  globe  is  n 
found  lo  carry  the  weightiest  crop ;  and  Ihe  yellow  turnip^ 
a  hardy  plant,  (and  far  superior  to  the  ye/Zou'  oi  tumip  of  En^r- 
giand)  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  quality.  All  tumifEij 
are  raised  to  greatest  advantage,  when  sown  on  lain]  th^  . 
IS  been  lately  broke  up  out  of  gross,  and  borne  only  o 
I  white  crop. 
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Tau  ia  a  TaJuablv  acquisition  to  the  tumtp  lamer ;  I 
though  lately  introduced,  will  probably  be  k 
considerable  quantities.  It  has  many  and  peculiar  i 
■eudalions.  l.  When  the  turnips  have  been  destroyed  by  t. 
fiy,  the  tlug.  ot  any  other  came,  vrheu  the>-  aic  found  d 
fecti« 
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owing  to  bad  seed^  or  an  unfavourable  season,  ruta 
admits  of  being  transplanted  like  coleworts,  and  is  well 
ij>tedfor  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  a  turnip  field,  if  sown 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  INIay.    2.  When  other 
of  turnip,  not  excepting  even  the  hardy  Scotch  yellow 
ip,  are  deeply  injured,  or  completely  destroyed  by  the 
in  winter,  the  ruta  baga  remains  untouched,  except 
be  hares.    And  even  when  they  eat  olF  a  part  of  the 
l>«a1  bj  the  rest  remains  entire  in  the  hardest  frosts.     3.  When 
kinds  of  turnip  are  either  exhausted,  or  are  become 
U^e  senrice  in  the  spring  months,  the  ruta  baga  not  only 
pplies  their  defects,  but  is  a  far  more  nutritious  kind  of 
^  and  better  calculated  for  finishing  off  fat  cattle,  (i.  e. 
plelely  fattening  and  firming  their  flesh)  than  the  com- 
tumips  are,  when  used  in  their  best  condition.    4.  When 
s*iita  baga  has  perfected  its  seed,  its  bulb  contains  a  con- 
**^^»4ible  degree  of  nourishment,  having  lost  only  about  one- 
pm  of  its  specific  gravity.     5,  Its  leaves,  in  the  earlier 
of  spring,  when  other  vegetables  either  are  not  fit  for 
'<»    or  have  been  destroyed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  pre- 
*^g  winter,  make  excellent  greens  for  the  table.     6,  Ita 
^■^*  when  kept  in  a  pit,  will  keep  till  the  beginning,  and 
**^**^^time8  to  the  middle  of  June.     This  makes  them  valuable 
*»tii^^  fi)r  the  table,  or  as  food  for  horses,  or  for  cows  in  calf. 
**   fiy  using  ruta  baga  as  fo<xl  to  horses,  a  great  deal  of  oats 
^*y  be  saved  to  the  farmer. 

1*lie  first  of  these  recommendations,  viz.  its  being  fit  for 

**uii|g  gp  blanks,  or  vacancies,  in  a  turnip  field,  is  so  great,  that 

^ly  fiurmer  ought  to  sow  a  quantity  of  ruta  baga  in  the  month 

^  'April,  ia  land  that  is  thoroughly  prepared,  and  has  been 

^^U  mannred.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  when  the  young 

baga  plants  are  taken  up  in  order  to  be  transplanted, 

filling  the  vacant  spaces  in  a  field  of  common  turnips,  the 

T  3  WuX^V 
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I  lias  found  it  beneficial  K 
n  of  peat  ashes  and  waier,  which  mal: 
{|iiii-1ily.     By  ihU  means  th>r  grottih 
the  plants  will  be  lens  checked,  for  by  ihe  best 
it  must  always  be  retarded  by  iiuuplautation. 

The  second  valuable  quality  of  ruta  bags  has  been  di 
because  this  plant  has  ill  a  few  cases  bi^vn  iiijuRd  by 
frost.  But  ttiis  happens  only  when  the  seed  has  been  aivi' 
teratod,  or  when  the  land  has  been  left  in  a  wet 
and  not  surfacv -drained  by  the  plough.  No  plant  can 
dure  botb  wet  uul  frost,  as  the  fonnaiioii  of  ice  niiut  d 
i   ftroy  itsjoicea. 

"Die  tbinl  icconunendation  of  this  root  i^  so  pcwcr&l,  tk 
«»ery  farmer,  who  feeds  a  number  of  taule,  ought  alwnya 

e  It  considerable  proportion  of  ruta  baga.      When  aa  i 

twgiiu  to  feed  he  eats  voraciously,  and  common  luniipa 

.s  state  are  very  proper,     fiat  when  he  is  nearly  fM,  his  ab 

nach  has  lost  its  power,  and  be  must  be  finished  off  wi 

more  ituurisbing  food. 

Tlic  peculiar  quality  of  ruta  baga,  viss.  its  bulb 
ing  entire  and  fit  for  use,  after  pt^iiL-cting  its  Btcd,  baa  bcsi^ 
exaggerated  by  some  who  Lave  asserted,  that  it  wM  ia  itij^' 
case  as  good  as  ever.  The  Writer  of  this  report  ha*  fband 
the  specific  gruviiy  of  the  best  rutu  baga,  in  Decodter,  U» 
be  1.0S5,  and  in  iho  month  of  June,  only  94,  or  cqntl  U* 
that  of  the  Scotch  yclluiv  turnip,  and  superior  to  all  atbe** 
field  turnips,  when  in  iheir  best  or  weigbticst  candhioa.-" 
And  a  crop  of  rula  bnga  is  Treighfutt,  and  man  valuahk  in  tlvs 
pWHth  qf  April,  when  its  leaves  are  shot,  and  its  root  not  la^ 
tnuch  exhausted. 

The  fitness  of  rata  baga  for  supplying  two  diilies  MtaUo 
or  serving  in  pllce  both  of  greens  and  of  turnips,  tt  ill  Urn  nW 
tht  demand  for  it  as  «  garden  root,  iu  a  climate  in  wIhcA 


L 
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•Other  greens  are  often  destroyed  by  the  alternate  frosts  and 
thawsy  which  we  experience  in  the  spring  months. 

When  ruta  baga  is  taken  up  and  pitted,  it  not  only  en* 
ibles  the  farmer  to  sow  the  land  on  which  it  was  raised^  but 
irill  be  fresh  and  palatable,  as  above-mentioned,  till  the  be* 
ginniogof  June.  Yet  the  same  precaution  should  be  used 
in  making  air  holes,  for  some  days  after  the  ruta  baga  has 
been  cohered  with  earth,  as  was  recommended  with  regard 
to  potatoes. 

.  Besides  all  these  recommendations,  it  deserves  to  be  no- 
ticed, that  ruta  baga  will  prosper  in  stronger  lands  than 
vrhftt  is  proper  for  raising  any  other  kind  of  turnips.  This 
fjetenres  the  attention  of  those  farmers  whose  soil  is  heavy 
and  tenacious. 

The  objections  to  the  raising  of  this  root  are,  th^t  it  is 
C3ltremely  diilicult  to  get  good  kinds  of  its  seed  ;  that  it  re- 
qntres  the  land  to  be  good  and  well  manured ;  and  that  its 
crop  18  much  lighter  than  any  other  kind  of  turnips. 

The  first  objection  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  kinds 
^  ruta  baga  seed,  will  be  gradually  removed,  when  it  is 
more  commonly  raised  in  the  country.  But  till  the  farmers 
in  general  raise  their  seed,  or  purchase  it  from  those  who 
live  in  their  neijizhbourhood,  and  who  preserve  it  from  mix- 
ing with  other  seeds,  the  objection  is  a  very  serious  one  ;  for 
a  bad  species  of  this  valuable  root  is  commonly  sold  by  the 
seedsmen  in  Aberdeen.  The  reason  why  ruta  baga  seed  is 
io  often  bad,  is  the  great  dilliculty  of  keeping  it  unmixed 
with  others  growing  near  it  in  the  flowering  season.  For  it 
can  be  adulterated  not  only  by  all  the  kinds  of  common  tur- 
nipSy  but  aUo  by  coleworts,  and  any  plant  of  the  brassica 
tribe  that  happens  to  be  in  flower.  It  should  therefore  al- 
ways be  planted  for  seed  in  the  remote  corner  of  a  field, 

T  4  which 
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^^m  which  is  at  a  distance  both  from  tumip;  and  catcKOrt*,  Iha. 

^^V  are  raising  for  the  Kame  purpose. 

^H  Tlie  KConJ  objection,  that  r<ila  bnga  mqntres  both 

^H  lontl,  and  agrca!  ileal  of  manure,  is  nrll  founded.     And 

^H  man  sliuulil  attempt  to  raisi-  thi!i  valuablir  root,  without  pnl 

^m  ting  it  into  the  best  prepurt'il,  and  btst  manured  tatw,   if 

H  expect  a  good  crop. 

H  It  is  also  inie,  that  after  all,  he  cannot  ex|>«Ct*so 

■  tuns  per  acre  of  nita  bags,  as  of  common  turnips.     But  a 

■  cfruta  ba-ra  contains  as  much  nourishment  as  twoiutii  of 
I  comriion  while,  ^en,  or  red  kind!!,  and,  at  Icaal,  a  Ion 
I  a  hall"  of  the  best  yellow  turnips. 

F  The  Writer  ofthis  Report  distilled  rutabaga  into  Mpaiti^ 

and  was  satisfied  with  the  i|uaniity,  but  diiliked  the  flargo^ 
of  what  he  extracted.     But  after  keeping  the  (piriU  fbr  I^B 

Itaionths,  that  flavour  ceased  to  be  disagitcablc. 
Another  quality  of  rula  ha^a  doicrves  to  be  meirtionnL — '— 
While  common  turnipB  become  spungy  and  sofl,  when  tlM^ 
grow  too  bulky,  and  are  Tcry  easily  injured  by  the  frnt,  ni— 
tK  baga,  even  when  it  grows  to  right  or  ten  pounds  might  * 
{which  it  seldom  exceeds}  still  continues  no  hardy  as  to  ral»V 
^e  severest  of  our  frosts  in  winter. 
■      The  toil  most  proper  for  rula  bags,  is  a  light  wfl ;  a|  — 
itiough,  as  alrearly  meniiojicd.  It  will  grow  on  Ktrong  UimI« 
•ad  resist  the  hardest  frost,  if  horse-hoed,  or  surfac«  draiimi- 
The  liliagc  ought  lo  be  as  conipleie  as  it  can.     One  plnogk' 
hig  before  winter,  another  early  in  npring,    >  third    befiire 
the  dung  is  laid  on,  wlitn  ihe  land  is  fonited  into  drills ;  u»d 
•  fourth,  when  the  furrows  are  split  and  revcrsrcl,    befarv 
Vnving  the  TUta  baga,    where  horsc-hocing  is  iuleitiled.— " 
"Vhcrea  patch  of  ruta  ba'^a  i.i  svwn  merely  for  fillingtip  tb« 
pqti,  or  ncancies  for  turnip  crop,  ilic  practice  b  to  s»w  i*- 
fa  broad  cast. 
The 
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BDON  at  Orrok>  uses  them  with  great  advantage  in  feed- 
off  bU  black  cattle.    The  landed  proprietors  chiefly  use 
for  spring  food  to  milch  cows ;  but  they  are  of  the 
test  value  when  applied  as  tood  for  horses^  or  for  finish* 
5  ofl*  cattk*,  as  above-mentioned. 

Quantity, — The  Reporter  last  year  measured  ruta  baga 
three  places.     Tiie  most  weighty  per  acre,  were  raised  at 
ie  Elpiiiustonc^  by  R.  D.  Horn  Elphinstone,  Esq.  and 
righed  per  Scots  acre,  38  tuns  10  cwt.  Iqr. 

Kie  the  ground  was  naturally  fertile, 
and  had  been  dunged  very  thoroughly. 
next  belonged  to  Mr.  James  Gor- 
don at  Orrok,  and  weighed,  37  16         3 
"*«  third  belonged  to  James  Ferguson, 

.  of  Pitfour,  and  weighed  27  12         2 

t  though  the  land  was  in  high  order,  the  ruta  baga  had 
**flfered  by  being  sown  a  few  days  later  than  the  others. 

I^e  average  of  the  county  cannot  be  estimated  above  20 
******  per  acre. 

Remarkable  Crop  of  Ruta  Baga, — Mr.  James  Gordon,  now 
**   Orrok,  at  that  time  in  Mains  of  Logic,  in  the  parish  of 
■**iiond,    ill   Euclian,    produced    in  a  field  of  good  land, 
^**ii:h  had  been  highly  manured,  and  kept  free  of  all  weeds, 
^eatest  crop  of  ruta  bagu,  that  is  known  to  have  been 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.     The  Writer  of  this  Re- 
did not  see,  far  less  measure  it ;  but  he  knows  that  8e« 
persons  went  a  considerable  way  to  see  it ;  and  he  has 
^oubt  of  the  fidelity  of  Mr.  Gordon's  statement,  which  he 
^*^^^3in  his  own  words. 

*•  My  crop  of  ruta  baga  was  greater  this  year,  (1798) 
^«^an  any  former  crop  which  1  ever  raised.  It  was  stuvn 
^H  the  26th  of  May;  and  on  the  15th  of  May  following^ 
^hf  produce  of  one  fall  weii^hcd  79  J  pounds  11  ounces  aver* 

dupoi5i 


I 
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"  ilupois,  beingat  the  rate  of  Sf)  luns,  II  cwt.  and  1  (jrpcr 
"Scotchaere.  Some  ofllii;  single  turnips,  with  their  I<>t«^ 
"  weighed  17  pounds,  and  many  of  ihem  vreighed  Ifl  panod' 
"  each.  None  oriliis  turnip  was  used  till  the  Mpring  wufu 
"  advanced,  and  nolwiihstinding  the  nncommon  seTcrity  of 
"  the  season  (I7i)0)  there  waa  not  a  single  plant  of  rata  ba- 
"  ga  in  the  least  injured  by  il.  The  soil  on  which  tbit  cnp 
"  was  raised,  wu  pretty  «irong,  and  rather  damp,  wbJch 
"  nflnst  shew  the  kuiici  ior  value  of  this  vegetable." 

Itoui^lit  here  to  be  noticed,  that  the  weight  meniioO*^ 
(viz.  56  tuns,  1  Icwt.  and  1  qr.  per  Scutch  acre)  is  equki  '° 
41  tuns,  lOcwi.  and  25  pountU  to  the  English  acre  i  a**^ 
that  it  weighed  several  tuns  more  on  the  25lb  ofMaLylT***' 
owing  to  its  load  of  lea*es,  than  it  would  have  done  ii 
2ry,  bcrore  the  plants  began  to  shoot.  Yet  it  L-ciUinly  ^ 
an  extraordinary  crop ;  being  nearly  one-third  ] 
than  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  crop  of  nita  bagn,  at  Wobv* 
in  179«.  viz.  33  lurii,  10  cwl.  and  a  half,  per  Eogliih  t^rr^^  " 

Viilue. — This  dtpendsvcry  inuchon  the  purpose  to wh-»^^^^ 
ihey  are  applied.  N\'hcii  used  aa  food  for  horse*,  llwir  ^f^^ 
lue  is  eqoal  to  that  of  the  oalA,  or  other  food  which  tlm^^'^^ 
tav«.  Here,  supposiog  a  buidiel  of  oats  to  weigh  tta^f^^ 
agkl  and  one-kiiff  pounds,  and  to  cost  33  shilhags  per  qMi^P^^ 
of  eight  bu)<hets;  also  that  a  horse  b  so  Rcrcrely  wnia^^^^^ 
BK  to  require  1 4  pounds  of  oats  daily,  but  can  be  u  well  lu^^^^ 
by  G:elting  only  7  pounds  of  oats,  »nd  27  pouinb  of  n^^^"^ 
baga  per  day  ;  the  quantity  of  oain  saved  in  4*  day*,  is  *-^-^' 
actly  otie  quarter,  or  eight  bu»ht: Is.  This  ii  a  saving  th^r"^^  ' 
fore  of  thirty  three  shillings  in  *4  days,  or  nin«pcnc«  p- ^""^ 
day.  Coiueqaentiy,  27  pounds  of  ruta  baga  being  csUinat^  ^^ 
atninepencr,  e»cry  three  pounds  aTcwonhonc  penny,  ar*"^^ 
eighteen  pounds  aie  in  real  value,  whatever  be  their  nonp-'^^L 
sal  price,  vvoitb  sixpence.     At  this  rate,  Wppoaing  iJbM  ■  ^H 
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tims  ifl  the  arerage  produce  of  an  acre  of  rata  baga,  when 
frroperiy  managed,  the  value  of  this  acre,  as  far  as  this  is 
ucertained  by  the  saying  of  oats,  is  fifty-six  potmds.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  ruta  baga  be  applied  to  the  feeding  of 
cittle,  when  nearly  fat  for  the  butcher,  its  value  consists 
both  in  the  additional  number  of  pounds  of  beef  end  tallow, 
and  the  additional  value  to  the  quality  of  the  meat.  Farther, 
if  it  be  applied  to  the  feeding  of  milch  cows,  its  value  is  to 
be  estimated  from  both  the  additional  quantity  and  richer 
9''^ity  of  the  milk,  and  on  the  greater  nourishment  given  to 
tbe  cow.  These  two  last  articles  cannot  be  so  easily  calculated 
by%  mathematician:  But  a  butcher  knows,  that  there  is 
■^'■ch  more  profit  in  finishing  off  a  half- fed  animal,  than  by 
™*  Common  imperfect  feeding;  and  a  cow-feeder  also  knows 
^"^^^^  addition  is  made  both  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
■^ilk  by  ruta  baga,  more  than  by  common  turnips,  or  any 
*****rofthe  brassica  tribe  of  coleworts. 

Comparison  with  Turnips. — It  is  a  prostitution  of  ruta  ba- 
8^  to  give  it  at  first  to  a  hungry,  voracious  ox,  when 
^*^y  beginning  to  feed.  While  he  is  in  this  early  stage  of 
'^'^'uiiig,  as  a  preparation  for  being  fattened,  common  tur- 
^P*  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose ;  and  these,  as  before-men- 
^'*'^,  may  be  succeeded  by  the  best  yellow  turnips.  Dis- 
^^lir  things  cannot  be  compared,  as  to  real  value.  But 
^^^  the  yellow  turnips  have  fattened  as  far  as  they  can 
^1  they  begin  to  shoot,  every  pound  of  ruta  baga  in  the 
^P'^g  months,  is  worth  three  pounds  of  common  tamips. — 
^'^  an  acre  of  the  former  ought  to  give,  in  the  market, 
**bl€  the  price  of  the  latter.  Or  where  common  turnips 
^^  LlO,  ruta  baga  ought  to  cost  L.20  per  acre. 

A.t  present  there  are  not,  perhaps,  above  100  acres  of 
**  Valuable  root  raised  in  the  county.  And  it  is  because 
^  Reporter  kno^t  its  value,  that  he  has  been  so  particular 
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in  ihU  arcuiitit  of  a  root,  of  which  every  fiunier  oaj^    t 
raise  an  scrci  for  every  si\',  or  perhaps  rvcry  four  >ct<c 
thftt  he  raises  of  turnips.     The  most  valuable  mot  u  yet  da 
covered  do  doubt  is  potatoi-s.     Tlic  next  is  ruia  bajA,     Cw 
rots  follow  next  in  order.     And  ilien  the  ditretent  kinds    < 
common  turnips.      The  speciiic  (;riiviiy  of  potatoes  in  ncBr'i 
I.OQI,  rutabaga  1.032,  carrots,  I.O  [8,  and  turnips  from. S-*-  * 
to  .04-     Thcso  tilings  shew  the  order  of  prcccil<:ncc ;     b« 
ihe  real  value,  or  ijuaiilily  of  nouiidhmi iit  lu  atiy  auimaU    * 
of  saccharine,  or  femieotable  m alter  contained  in  a  tiin.     4 
any  given  weight  of  each  of  these  roots,  is  much  moM  ii^M 
U  indicated  by  the  proportion  of  their  specific  gravitic*-" 
It  is  more  nearly  aathe  cubes,  or  third  powers  of  ibeseif^ 
vities.     The  Reporter  does  not  luxrl  that  it  is  aaafy,  hvt  ■ 
beliera  it  is  very  ntaiij  in  this  proportion.     It  would 
been  improper  in  him   to  have  omitted  stating,  wbu  if 
/ier«  to  be  the  ratio  qf  comparalice  value  between  tbew 
And  if  what  he  has  hinted  be  the  true  standard  of  ihnr 
ItLtlvK  values,  it  will  not  be  the  Um  true  that  he  doc*  oat 
Kit  it poiithtljf.     I«l  this  Eudke  fur  a  companion  «f  ■ 
baga  with  tuniips. 

2.   HVE. 

Tliis  being  a  ipceies  of  com  should  have  iaVod  die  { 
of  any  riMls.     But  it  not  only  bclongx  to  the  clau  of  i 
plants,  or  seeds,  which  are  little  calliva,ted,  but  which 
tmce  pretty  generally  cultivated,  aiid  now  are  rarcljr  < 
•eeiu      It  was  fomierly  aown  in  end-ridges,  or 
whith  were  npt  to  lodge,  and  was  then  made 
■ourcd  and  baked  into  a  thin  cake,  or  coarse  loaf, 
used  at  Cbrislmiw.     But  the  iacrvase  of  luxury  h) 
the  rye  loaf,  and  sour  icmm\  substituting  wheatcn  Hour, 
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I  m  Christmas  cake,  with  rabins,  currants^  and  the  rinds 

vigos* 

a  the  upper  parts  of  Marr,  i.  e.  both  in  the  districts  of 
iinar  and  Curgarfi^  rye  is  still  to  be  seen,  sown  along  with 
^  and  the  highland  farmer's  servants  occasionally  use  it 
m  baked  into  cakes.  In  other  places  it  is  sometimes^ 
gh  rarely,  sown  like  wheat  in  autumn.  But  there  are 
1 00  bolls  sown  in  the  whole  county  ;  as  there  is  no  niar- 
FSor  it,  and  as  wheaten  bread  is  now  used  by  those  who 
ot  rel'ish  oat  cakes.  It  has  a  real  and  considerable  yalue, 
Q  used  in  distillation ;  but  that  value  is  unknown  in  this 
Ay.  And  there  is  little  probability  of  its  being  again 
^  in  any  quantity,  as  long  as  our  agriculture  continues 
flourishing  state.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  this 
rim  of  grain. 

3.   TARES. 

Hiese  have  been  repeatedly  tried  in  Aberdeenshire,  but 
Bi  never  succeeded  well,  and  are  now  generally  given  up* 
lag  to  the  lateness  of  our  spring,   we  can  seldom  get 
'«:  than  one  culting  of  our  summer  tares  ;  and  winter  tares 
f  rarely  stand  the  alternate  frosts  and  thaws  of  spring.— 
Aberdeenshire  farmer  is  astonished  when  he  hears  of  three 
our  hundred  acres  of  tares  belonging  to  a  farmer  in  Nor- 
^»  but  will   never  think  of  imitating   his  example.     It  is 
krij  probable,  that  the  Duke  op  Bedford's  crops  of  nita 
;^  which  were  first  read  with  pleasure,  and  next  excited 
elation  in  this  county,  will  have  a  similar  effect  in  all  the 
Miem  counties ;  and  that  ruta  baga  will,  m  time,  become 
Vielty  general  article  of  spring  food  :  but  the  laws  of  cli- 
^,  more  formidable  than  an  Act  of  Parliament,  forbid 
tion  of  tares  in  Aberdeenshire. 

4.  Buck 
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Tiiiii  iias  been  raided  in  the  Rc|>ortei  'i  puiib,  and  ia : 
«th«rp1ues  of  ibe  county,    uliire  it  was  lucci  u  food 
pualiry ;  aiid  as  it  grows  on  poor  land,  may  ilcierve 
encouraged.      If,  liowcvor,   ils  appli cation  coiittnui;   limit 
to  that  purpose,  it  cannot  bo  raised  on  any  large 
We  have  a  great  deal  of  inferior  land,  wliiiU  has  mudi  ts< 
of  any  incliorauag  crop,  thai  rcrjuir&a  iu>  manurt.     & 
thuugli  sucli  a  crup  were  ploughed  dawn,  it  tvould  Uill 
v&luablc.     Orey,  or  hog  pea^tc.  have  teen  uied  fot  ibii  p< 
pose,  but  have  seldom  succeeded,  except  where  the 
ha«  been  limed.     In  fact,  there  is  at  present  no  luiMiitnte 
the  small  oats,  or  ihiacks,  that  were  raised  filly 

-St  arable  lands.     Btainslie  oats  were  tried  in 
Garioch,  but  did  not  succeed.     There  is  said  to  be  a  spc 

icllow  onts in  Caithness,  imported  originally  from 
Diurk,  which  yieliU  seven  or  eight  pecks  of  meat ;  but 
have  not  as  yet  been  bruught  tu  this  county.     If  buck  wl 
could  be  raisci]  on  poor  soil,  and  were  i;encrally  plougbct 

n  green,  (saving  only  39  much  as  would  answer  foi 
year's  seed)  il  would  be  agrcit  acijuisilion. 


: 

hi 

1  liirly  years  ago  a  considerable  quantity  of  (Uz  11 
td  in  this  county.  But  after  tltc  breaking  out,  first  of 
first  war  with  Amei-ica,  and  then  of  the  wars  witli  Fn 
and  Hollund,  it  wa«  found  that  flax  degenerated,  if  tlxi  t^^^^^ 
was  raised  more  than  owe  year  in  Britain  ;  and  that  iHc  ^W*^ 
DMiiufactureJ  frum  it  became  stdl  coaner  in  point  iif  jiiilS^  *'^' 
if  the  fiax  seed  was  nut  eKchangcd,  or  injponcd  al  ih*  ^^^^^ 
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aux — the  shiitiiug  op  of  the  ports  of  Holland — and  the 
t  in  ibe  price  of  &.xx  and  lint  seed,  to  which 
1  expensive  sea  carringc  of  tiiis  commodity'  unttvoidably 
itribuud,  n'otild  httve  necessarily  occaitioiicd  a  considerable 
inasc  of  the  <]uantiiy  of  flix  raised  in  Great  Britain.     But 

great  increase  of  ihc  iinportalton  of  coitont  and  the  ex- 
aive  manufacture  of  cotton-doth,  by  nicsni  of  niachincrv> 
*t  [supplied  us  with  a  number  of  articles,  less  durable, 
t  both  cheaper  and  more  aittacti»e  llian  what  were  foniier- 

ta>de  from  lint :  and  both  from  tlie  high  price  of  the  Int- 
\  and  the  cheapness  of  the  former,  the  linen  manufucto- 

has  received  a  great  check,  and  the  demand  for  flax  la 
»  much  raure  limited  at  present.  Yet  this  branch  of  com- 
rccmay  revive;  and  strong,  though  not  iiite  cloth,  made 
sa  our  own  flax,  and  ihi^  too  from  seed  raised  at  home, 
y  again  become  in  more  general  use.  For  it  has  been 
od,  that  si'cd  rained  in  (ireat  Jiritain  and  Irelauil,  hu 
degenerated  so  much  is  was  at  first  apprehended:  and  it 
■ttlJKTixl,  that  if  it  were  regularly  exchanged  between  Pe- 
>Vm1  and  (he  iwrth-oasi  coast  of  iScotland,  on  the  one  sid« 
tixii  iitlanri,  and  Dingle  llay,  in  tho  aoutli>wes[  part  uf 
and,  the  cTil  complained  of  would  be  palliated,  ifnotcn- 
Kj  remuved.  When  flax  is  sown  on  good  land,  and  mecta 
t>  a  favourable  season,  it  is  a  most  valuable  crop.  At  the 
k«  tnse  it  must  be  aclui  owl  edged,  that  it  is  a  precarious 
'-M  tbou^  every  farmer  formerly  raised  as  much  as  served 

taraily,  whJc  economy  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  toii  proper  for  flax  is  strong  and  heavy.      As  we 
*  not  much  of  this,  except  in  Buchan.  and  wme  puii- 
M-  placciof  the  other  diitricfi,  flax  was  generally  sown 
Knwnd  netvly  broke  up  fiom  clover-ley,  or  at  any  rale 

«cconi)  crop  after  breakiiig  'jp.     lu  some  places  it  waa 
L'  sown 
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Mtm  ftftcr  lumif^^s  witt)  ^ta.is  aedl^  nlioni  the  bad  «ra 
OHIrljr  cleaned,  nnd  iircity  clase  ia  iU  textojo.  Bat  if  . 
ahkf  season  followed,  both  the  flax  and  grast  scctU  woe  iM 
JDrad,  >nd  it  was  coiuidereil  as  best  farming,  to  tow  it  fn^ 
tloTcr-ley,  where  this  was  mily  one  or  two  year's  old;—" 
tmi  if  older,  on  the  second  year  ai'ttrr  breaking  up,  ibeo^b 
twtt  white  crop),  one  of  oat.<,  and  anotlter  of  Saul,  c»rn»»ly 
tcour^ed  the  ground  too  much. 

The  iiilagc  was,  in  general  good,  llw  furrowi  Tecy  «■»• 
row,  and  (he  graM  and  winmIs  carefully  clcarei)  oS.  H'hK 
hind  was  reduced  to  a  flne  tilth,  or  vrcll  pulTortzcd>  M*<i 
partially  harrawod  before  being  anwn,  and  com[dnal]r  b^w- 
10 wed  aficrwardB. 

No  manure,  except  ocuuienally  peat  adi*«,  Ms  apglU^ 
to  Ihc  giYHind.  Bnl  the  land  had  eiilici  been  latalj  iBMI^i^ 
ed,  or  wa«  in  high  order. 

About  nine  pecks  of  leeU  were  applied  to  the  acre,  if  •■* 
llax  was  nteiintto  be  used  for  common  purpoict,  Tto  !>•■"■* 
ucrc  fiuwn  if  &ne  liul  was  wanted. 

The  lime  of  towing  was  in  the  eml  of  April  ot  begiiil***K 
of  May,  according  to  the  Manoti.  ot  imaMdiately  s 
atiit,  and  before  the  tair  na*  sown. 

It  was  carefully  cleaned  of  all  uuall  stones  on  ik 
when  lowii,  and  aAerwardi  weetled  by  women  and 
where  ihi'i  was  rcquirod. 

It  was  pulled  in  tho  end  of  July,  or  beginiiioi 
gust,  or  before  the  seed  uo*  ripe,  iiidcod  before  it  « 
when  tins  lint  was  wnnled,  or  alluwed  to  remain  till  U  ^^^ 
prcliy  ripe,  or  fully  ripened,  accorvling  aa  iint  of  a  loiddl*** 
•{ualtiy,  with  B  ntodcraie  qusmiity  of  tied,  or  cuBiae  l«^^ 
with  a  great  prapuriion  of  leed,  was  wanted.  It  tm  t^*^ 
»»ry  even  in  tin;  roou,  and  bound  up  imo  i 
then  Ml  up  in  stoulu,  ur   shoks,  likv  o 
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loltf  containing  the  seed  were  taken  off  immediately ;    at 
^Hlwr  timet  they  \rere  allowed  to  stand  a  few  days,  or  weeks, 
till  properly  dried.     If  meant  to  be  kept  as  seed,  they  were 
taken  oflT by  a  comb,  with  iron  teeth,  provincially  termed  a 
npplijig  comb.     If  this  was  not  intended,  the  whole  was  put 
into  m  pond  of  water,  that  had  been  kept  standing  for  some 
days,  and  stones  and  trees  were  laid  over  the  whole,  to  keep  it 
covered  with  water.    At  the  end  of  from  eight  to  twelve  days, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  softness  or  hardness  of 
the  water,  when  the  hnt  parted  easily  frura  the  stem  upon 
ImDiking  it,  it  was  taken  oat  of  the  pond,  and  spread  very 
thm  upon  dry  land,  on  which  there  was  nothing  but  short 
Ittath,  or  grass  eaten  very  bare.     Here  the  rains  bleached 
iholint,  and  washed  off  the  impurities  constructed  in  water- 
ing it.     After  lying  on  the  grass  till  its  straw  was  quite  brit- 
tle, and  the  lint  parted  easily,  it  was  bound  up,  and  put  up  in 
iftockf  till  wmtcr.     It  was  then  carried  to  the  lint  mill,  and 
■illed,  or  broken,  heckled,  and  dressed,  at  a  nuxlerate  ex- 
pence.     Sometimes  it  was  skutched,  or  broken,  at  home,  by 
tlieimali  farmers ;  and  most  lint  was  obtained  by  this  means 
with  great  labour.     l)ut  ader  lint  mills  were  erected  in  difier- 
parts  of  the  county,  the  homo  dressing  of  lint  was  laid 
Me.     The  cxpencc  of  breaking  and  dressing,  varies  from 
tvropence  to  fourpence  per  pound,  according  to  the  fitness  of 
the  dressing  that  was  required. 

Hie  value  of  a  good  crop  of  flax,  thirty  years  ago,  was 
greater  than  one  of  wheat ;  and  the  Writer  of  this  Report  has 
known  four  guineas  paid  by  a  dealer  for  the  rent  of  a  Scotch 
ncre,  or  an  hundred  guineas  for  twenty -five  acres,  of  clover 
ley,  for  raising  a  crop  of  flax.  But  the  farmers  in  this  coun- 
ty eeldom  let  their  land  for  this  purpose,  though  they  sowed 
es  much  lint  as  their  families  cxm\d  manufacture. 

After  all  it  mun  be  aeknoi^'ledj^'ed,  that  the  produce  of  an 
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The  ginning  of  tlav  afTurded  luuch  emplay 
nomen,  in  the  divbionB  of  Buchan  anil  Strathbo 
the  linen  manufactory  was  citrrictl  on  inconsiderable  exteo  '4L 
In  ibe  otlivr  divisiuns,  linl  wag  chielly  manufncturMl  for  < 
tnily  use.      In  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  a  great  deal  uf  employ 
loetit  was  given  in  tbe  nianufoctucing  of  (lax.     And  a  s»a 
nufactory  fur  (pinning  it  is  in  tbe  neighbuurhood.  But  ibftt   ■ 
cotton,  as  already  mentioned,  has  now  became  the  princif» 
manufacture. 

The  repetition  of  the  same  crop  li.-is  Muncllmea  been  c^ 
ried  fo  far,  as  to  have  flax  seed  sown  on  the  same  licid,  fi* 
afler  clover  ley,  and  then  the  year  following;  uid  ibe  fi* 
year'*  crop  was  intemleil  for  coarser  lint,  the  second  for  &»' 
But  this  was  I Ter  considered  as  wretched  husbandry. 
it  siddom  happened  that  one  of  the  crops  wai  not  a  bad 

It  needs  only  to  be  ndded  lo  ihis  article,  iliat  iheei 
of  a  woman,  thirty  years  ago,  if  she  «vaa  a  gooti  s]>ii 
and  cvuld  use  boib  her  hands  at  once,  amounted  to  li 
and  in  a  very  few  cases,    to  seTenpeiiee  a-day.     Notwil 
■landing  tb«  rise  in  tlie  price  uf  labour,    she  can 
more  at  pnuent     For  the  price  of  lint  spinning  ii 
it  was  fifteen  years  ago;    and  the  linen  manufactory  I 
declined  rapidly  within  these  ten  yeun.      What  it  made 
not  u  proticable  branch  of  commerce. 

In  the  M  hole  u>uniy  of  Aberdeen,  itiere  are  not  above  ^*^ 
hundred  acres  of  flax  raised  at  present.     Twenty  years  s^^ 
there  were  abo*c  five  hundred  acres  lown  siuually  with  6 
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Bat  thb  county  never  raised  so  much  flax  as  was  raised  in 
(he  neighbouring  counties  of  Angus  and  Meams. 


6.    HEMr. 

This  also  was  sown  in  far  grater  quantities  than  it  is  now. 
Fifty  years  ago,  many  of  the  cottagers  had  small  quantities 
of  hemp,  as  well  as  of  lint,  which  they  reared  for  domestic 
«8e«  .The  progress  of  luxury  has  occasioned  even  this  class- 
to  neglect  the  cultirat  ion  of  both.  Printfields,  rope -makers, 
mad  sail-cloth-makers,  supply  the.  cottager  with  articles, 
*iriiich  in  a  less  expeditious  mode^  he  manufactured  for  him- 
self. There  are  not  now  ten  acres  of  hemp  raised  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen ;  and  few  of  the  young  people  have  oc- 
casion for  hemp  growing*  It  is  imnecessary  to  treat  of  its 
Xnlture. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  hemp  is  not  raised  in 
a  county  in  which  couch  is  so  common  a  weed ;  as  it  appears 
•Aom  Mr.  Holt's  Survey  of  Lancashire,  that  hemp  is  an  ex- 
jDdknt  crop  for  destroying  couch,  though  it  be  ever  so  abun- 
dant. And  in  a  national  view  it  is  still  more  to  be  regretted 
that  hemp,  which  is  so  necessary  a  part  of  our  naval  stores, 
Jt  not  more  generally  cultivated  in  every  county  of  Great 
Sritain.  In  the  present  state  of  £urope,  whatever  contributes 
to  the  Btrength,  ought  to  be  attended  to,  in  preference  im 
irhat  promotes  only  the  weaith  of  the  nation.  ^ 

7.    CAUBAGES. 

These  are  raised  in  the  gardens  of  most  of  the  farmers 
^nd  cottagers,  but  are  not  planted  very  generally  in  the 
Celds.  Tlie  late  Dr.  Chalmeils  Principal  of  King's  College, 
raised  several  acres  of  thtm  annually  on  his  farm  at  Sclattitf, 
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Irithin  foaz  loilej  of  Aberdeen  ;  ftitd  tits  cnttl*  were 
TR  guoJ  coitdition,  anH  prcfttrreil  cabbages  to  (urnifn.  Auce 
ANHEu  Harvev,  £s<j.  of  BroadUnd,  also  raised  theio  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  with  great  &uccr>>a.  Several  gmtk- 
men  ill  the  rounly  i-aiae  a  small  proportion  of  cabbages  fut 
Ihe  use  of  their  milch  cows,  because  th«t  milk  hw  nooe  of 
the  disagreeable  flavour  nben  fed  with  cabbages,  otbicli  t 
efien  has  when  ihey  are  liberally  nourithcd  with  turnipa.— 
-And  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  a  diitilierj-  at  Oldmcldran, 
from  the  year*  1787  to  1708,  wiierc  a  nnmbar  olhogaware 
firtioned,  when  boilod  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  tumlfM,  wnc 
placed  before  them,  tbe»e  animals,  tvhu  most  be  CQoMmi 
u  conipot«ni  judges  of  the  most  palatable  kind  of  food,  ftK 
mt  up  all  ihe  potatoes,  next  the  cabbages,  and  tho-twnqK 
ksl  of  all.  Cabbages  no  doubt  al^rd  more  nourishnieirt  tkH 
ii  ^ivcn  by  common  field  turnips,  but  probubly  not  mi  mii 
k  ia  given  by  ruta  bagn,  which  thu  hun  always  prcCi* 
cabbages.  Tht^y  product!  Ivis  urine,  but  more  dang  tt 
tarnips.  Hut  ibey  require  more  mtmnrc  in  order  to 
•  weighty  crop  ;  and  Excrpl  whcnraiseil  in  deep  toil). 
'kMoio  are,  in  point  of  weight,  per  acre,  equal  to  a 
of  turnip*. 

TImtc  are,  howeTer,  two  distinct  sons  of  cabbage! 
for  feedingeattle,  viz.  the  red  csbbxge,  which  m 
much  used  by  tlw  farmer's  »ervani«,  ami  the  lai^  g**?- 
Alnwick  cabbagCK,  of  which  the  sectls  are  imported  fron 
gland.  Tiie  former  contains  much  more  Dourisbmcnt 
given  weight,  than  is  contained  in  the  latter;  but  it 
not  raise  so  weighty  a  crop.  It  probably  holds  the 
proportion  to  the  other,  that  rula  bags  hold*  i 
turnips.  And  it  seoms  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
ttid  climate  of  Aberdecnxhirr.  For  It  has  been  rei 
that  when  (his  species  of  cabbage  is  carried  W  the 
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4r  northern  counties,  it  loses  its  fine  red  colour,  and  becomei 
both  more  grey  in  its  appearance,  and  less  nourishing;  at 
any  rate,  less  palatable.  Whether  this  be  owing  to  the 
great  proportion  of  decomposed  granite  with  which  our  soil 
abounds,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  the  fact  is  generally  ad« 
mittod,  that  the  red  cabbages  of  this  county  do  not  retain 
either  their  colour  or  their  character,  when  carried  either  to 
Angus  or  Moray  shires.  But  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  the  Aln- 
wick cabbages  are  now  more  generally  raised  in  the  country  ; 
wbHe  the  cow-feeders  about  Aberdeen  prefer  either  colcworti, 
or  red  cabbage,  although  they  esteem  yellow  turnips  abore 
koth,  on  account  of  their  weightier  crop. 

White  cabbages  are  raised  for  the  table  only,  and  are 
«ted  iKiring  the  summer  and  autumn.  For  they  cannot  resist 
Ihe  winter  frosts. 

ihrpamtian. — ^The  ground  for  cabbages  is  ploughed  at 
leant  once  in  autumn.  Some  persons  plough  thrice,  and 
plant  their  red  cabbages  before  winter ;  but  most  fanners 
f»Her  doing  this  in  the  spring,  after  other  two  ploughings  in 
that  season.  Befbie  the  last  ploughing  the  land  is  thoroughly 
Ittrrowed  and  dunged.  It  is  also  formed  into  ridges  or  drills^ 
itnd  the  plants  are  dibbled  in  by  the  hand.  Sometimes  the 
ground  is  left  fiat  after  being  planted  in  spring,  and  aAer- 
wards  ridged  into  drills,  when  the  plants  have  got  about 
cij^t  or  ten  inches  abore  [the  surface.  This  method  has  this 
lecommendation,  that  the  stem  of  the  plant  is  shorter,  and 
it  is  supposed  to  resist  the  winter  frost  better.  With  those 
who  are  too  sparing  of  their  labour,  the  plants  are  sometimes 
kid  in  along  with  the  plough,  to  save  dibbling;  but  this  is 
reckoned  bad  management,  as  the  plants  are  often  injured, 
or  shifted  from  their  places  by  the  horses  feet,  unless  the 
ploughman  be  very  dextrous. 

Culture  U'fioi  Rowing, — The  same  as  is  practised  in  horse- 
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hoeing  lurnlps  aiid  potatoes,  uiilithia  diil'Licnce.  ibaturh 
the  cabbagBK  aje  planieil  in  autumn,  or  very  early  in  tprin^^ 
they  gft  at  least  oue  hoeuig  mori'  than  the  other.  In  tfa^e 
last  hoeing,  die  furruw  is  laid  as  high  upon  the  neck  of  tk-^ 
plant  a«  is  practicable;  and  any  leaves,  that  happen  lo  ta  i 
covered  by  the  plough,  are  disengaged  very  carefully  by  t.t^ 
hand. 

Coruumplixm. — Tliey  arc  carted  olT,  and  given  either  ^ 
milch  coicii,  or  to  feeding  cattle  In  the  house,  ncrer  Ird  ^^ 
the  land  in  this  county.  They  arc  used  from  October  M 
April. 

Mode  qf  PreierBatg. — As  cabbages  are  much  expoMA      4 
the  winter  frosts,  and  arc  often  deeply  injured,  if  not  «»*^ 
pletely  destroyed,  it  is  of  consequence  to  adopt  a  tnethoA.      ^ 
preserving  them,  which  scldum  fails  of  success.     It  hasl»i^>^ 
long  practised  by  the  gardeners  and  fanners  of  this  cai»^MM 
for  preserving  tbdr  cabbages  in  winter;  and  is  said  lobp^^** 
been  originally  borrowed  from  the  prnctice  of  Italy.     E*- 
to  dig  with  the  spade  pretty  close  to  the  root  of  tlic  pl^*** 
and  to  place  the  cabbage  in  a  sloping  direction  m  the  n*^''*-^ 
The  most  correct  method  is  to  take  up  the  plant,  andi^^^^ 
■gain  v(Ty  deep,  almost  to  the  iieck  of  the  cabbage,  nni*''^ 
lay  it  in  a  sloping  direction  to  the  north.     By  this  mean*        ** 
cabbage  is  not  exposed  to  the  aUcmaie/rinU  and  tAmet  in      -^" 
bniary  and  March,  which  never  fail  to  dectroy  ii,  if  !■&- 
facing  the  south.      For  it  is  not  a  haid  diy  fi-ou,  bat 
clumga  from  freezing  to  ihaning,    and  from  wet  to  «S^"^ 
that  id  so  hurtful  to  cabbages,  and  indeed  to  moAtof  our 
gctablet ;  and  from  tbf  practice  of  this  county,  by  those  •■^ 
are  attentive  to  the   prcgervution  of  cabbages,  there  >» 
doubt  that  most  plants  could  be  preservtd   that  are  ta^*^ 
up,  and  laid  in  this  manner. 

Product  per  acre. — This  is  calrenicly  vaiiable.     Of    *-* 
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cri>bage8  from  15  to  30  tuns.    Twenty  is  perhaps  tho 
Mr.  Harvey  of  Broadland  is  the  only  person  who 
to  have  raised  30  tuns  on  a  Scotch  acre.      Of  the 
iwick,  or  large  grey,  from  33  to  56  tuns  are  raised,  when 
I  cultivated,  and  properly  planted. 
t  is  here  necessary  to  add,  that  (he  only  proper  mode  of 
iDg  cabbages,  which  are  intended  to  form  good  bu1bs» 
ts  the  gardeners  express  it,  to  raise  weighty  stocks)  is 
was  already  described  when  treating  of  potatoes,  'plant- 
^  in  quincunx,  i.  e.  one  plant  in  the  middle  between  the 
o^inthe  opposite  row,  every  three  plants,  by  this  means 
along  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  six  plants  making  a  re- 
sr  hexagon,   with  one  cabbage  in  the  center.      When 
ire  planted  in  squares,  there  arc  alway.4  four  very  broad 
Mades,  or  branches,  as  they  are  called,  at  the  diagonals  or 
which  prevent  the  stock  from  forming  early  into  a 
Msage,  and  which,  if  not  gathered  by  the  hand,  are  fre* 
^^neiitly  rotten  before  the  cabbage  is  ready  for  service*     It 
already  been  mentioned,  that  the  proportion  is  1 3  in- 
between  the  rows,  for  every  1 5  inches  distance  between 
I>lant8  in  a  row.     Hence  red  cabbage  in  general  should  be 
*hoed  at  2  feet  2  inches,  and  the  plants  in  the  drill  shoold 
^t  2  feet  6  inches  distance.     At  this  rate,  a  Scotch  acre 
^^^■^^ains  10,219   plants,  and  an  English  acre  8040.     Where 
ground  is  in  high  order,  and  has  been  thoroughly  manage 
the  stitches  or  drills  may  be  39  inches,  and  the  distance 
"^ecn  the  plants  45.      Alnwick  cabbage  may  be  safely 
^  ^*iled  at  this  distance,  at  which  a  Scots  acre  will  contain 
^2,  and  an  English  acre  5297  cabbages.     But  at  whatever 
^^^nce  they  arc  planted,  let  the  plants  in  every  second  and 
^^*^***th  row,  be  always  in  the  middle  between  the  Ifirst  and 
•  *Xi.    For  by  this  means  they  will  produce  several  tons  of 
^fi  cabbage.    This  is  particularly  necessary  to  be  men« 
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tioned,  bec&UM  a  number  of  gentlcmta  who  plant  cab) 
in  drills,  apd  horse-hue  llicm,  Irequently  order  ihem  h 
planted  at  i  teat  between  the  rowit,  and  only  2  feet  h 
tbeplaati.  Tiiis  method  oc-caMons  a  loss  of  l-tiUi  oft 
vreight  of  produce  on  an  acre,  and  even  tliai  weight  conli 
a  greater  ijuautily  of  broad  leaves,  but  a  much  lew  prup 
tion  of  bard  cabbage.  The  ri.-asun  of  fixing  on  the  prapc»«- 
tion  of  i:i  inches  between  the  ronn,  and  ii  bctweea  kAb 
plants  iu  the  drill,  u  marked  in  a  note  below.* 

8.    TunNII"   CABBACr,, 

This  Taluable  root  hoH  been  but  lately  introducwli 
(till  too  little  known.      It  has  been  only  railed  in 
and  aa  yet  little  can  be  said  of  its  culture. 

There  are  two  reconiniendatiom  of  ir,  howevrr, 
lerra  the  particular  attention  of  every  intelligent  fi 
These  are  both  its  value  and  its  weight  per  acre. 

It*  value,  not  its  money  price,  which  depends  entirely 
the  demand  in  the  market,  but  its  intrinsic  tnIik  m*y 
estimated  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  hues  are  ni  J 
prefer  it  to  ruia  baga,  which  they  oat  in  preference  to 
thing  elte. 

The  ijuantity  of  it  that  may  be  raised  on  an  acre, 
pared  witii  that  of  other  rooli,  was  asccrtakied  by  a  very 


*  If  ■  perpeDdicabr  be  1m  fiU  from  th*  •ran*i  to  tlu  baa «( 
tqsiIatenJ  iriuiglc,  whoie  tide  ii  30  indict,  it  di*ii!et  a 
sDflcd  tiiSDgln,  where  the  hypothenutc  i*  30  icckei,  ui4  oie  «/ 
Aitt,  vis.  llut  which  nil  divided  Ly  tkc  F^t^D^iuiir,  ii  tSiat 
"nit  squret  of  the  hTpothtnuic,  (or  900,)  i>  tqiul  to  thst  a(  lib*  ' 
•IJm.  Tlw  HiiMic  ij  15  ii  3S5.  Tlti  Uivrt  6TS  for  lb*  sqtif*  ef  * 
Mltar  iblt,  icd  the  *qain:  re<»  of  (ITS  i*  vtty  nesrly  W,  t  e. 
Omtllihj  IS. 
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qcunle  experiment  made  by  the  late  EaaL  Fifb  ;  when  100 
squire  yards  were  sown  with  carrots,  1 00  with  mangel  worzel^ 
€v  root  of  scarcity,  100  with  common  turnips,  and  100  with 
tnmip- rooted  cabbage.  The  comparatiye  produce  of  each 
WM  published  by  his  Lordship's  orders,  and  a  calculation  of 
tlie  quantity  per  Scotch  and  English  statute  acre  is  added  by 
ibt  Reporter. 


■  KGUSB. 

scots. 

tun,  etot,    qt» 

a. 

/«»•    evit,  qr. 

a. 

Carrots,     •    -    - 

-      35      0      1 

9 

44   10     0 

0 

TVunips,    -    -    - 

-     34.     1     8 

0 

43     6      1 

19 

Tomip  cabbage,  - 

-     33     5     2 

0 

42     i     3 

0 

Jloot  of  scarcity,  - 

.     29     2     1 

7 

37     0     0 

7 

The  above  experiments  were  made  in  garden  ground  of 
equal  quality,  and  the  culture  of  all  was  the  same.  But  as 
iamip  cabbage  produced  only  a  tun  less  per  acre  than  com* 
Bon  turnip,  this  raluable  plant  ought  to  be  raited  wherever 
U  can  be  raised  advantageously.  And  the  trouble  of  taking 
Mp  and  cleaning  the  roots,  ought  not  (as  it  does  at  preset) 
to  occasion  so  valuable  a  plant  to  be  neglected. 

9.    CoLtWORTS. 

(Provincialljf  Kail  or  GreauJ 

They  are  cultivated  in  very  Considerable  quantities  by 
the  gardeners  near  Aberdeen ;  and  when  these  industrious 
men  raise  three  crops  from  their  land  in  two  years,  cole- 
Iforts  are  the  intei-mediate  crop.  They  are  used  in  the 
country  in  small  patches,  generally  in  the  garden  by  every 
family.  For  the  poorest  peasant  in  the  inland  districts,  even 
when  he  keeps  no  cow,  and  has  no  corn,  yet  is  allowed  a 
small  garden  annexed  to  his  cottage.     They  are  chiefly  used 

for 
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for  Haman  food ;  bot  the  cow-keepers  about  Aberdeen 
fmall  proportion  of  them  for  their  milch  cows. 

When  the  turnips  failed,  or  when  there  was  a  number^         ^ 
blanks  in  a  turnip  field,  the  farmers  generally  planted  gr' 
into  the  vacancies;   but  since  the  introduction  of  ruta  ba^ 
that  more  valuable  root  is  preferred  to  coleworts. 

They  form  a  most  delicate  and  wholesome  dish  for  ^B^^  -b 
table ;  but  the  great  objection  to  their  being  employed  & 

food  for  cattle,  is,  that  they  generally  produce  a  very  li^^^^^bi 
crop  ;  for  however  singular  it  may  appear,  a  crop  of  po- 
toes  is  often  as  weighty  as  one  of  greens.     They  very 
amount  to  12  tons  per  acre ;    at  an  average  of  the 
they  do  not  exceed  9  or  1 0  tuns.     Since  yellow  turnips 
raised   in  the  field,    even  the  cow- feeders  use  them  v 
rarely. 

One  circumstance  respecting  this  vegetable  deserves 
known.     The  coleworts  raised  near  Aberdeen,  where  ni 
toil  is  used  very  liberally,  though  more  abundant  in  qu. 
tity,  are  not  esteemed  so  palatable  or  so  sweet  as  those  wl»  '^^-  ^ 
are  raised  in  the  country.     It  has  been  asserted,  and  in 
▼eral  instances  seems  to  have  been  proved,    that  the  1 
tires  of  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  crop,  and 
duces  less  quantity  of  what  has  been  frequently  sown  on^ 
But  here  it  would  srem,  that  nature,  harrasssed  by  rai^- 
two  crops  in  a  year,  though  strengthened  or  stimulated 
manure,  does  not  yield  her  produce  of  so  fine  a  quality. 

Coleworts  are  sown  in  the  comers  of  a  garden,  t; 
{planted  into  the  field,  and  cut  down  as  food  for  man  or  be 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.     But  no  rape  cake  is  made  of 
in  this  county. 

Some  persons  have  asserted  that  coleworts  were  equal 
turnips  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  milch  cows.     The  prac 
of  the  cow-feeders  in  Aberdeen  directly  contradicts  the 
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■I.  They  use  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  colewQits  ; 
to  prevent  any  bad  flavour  from  using  turnips  to  their 
bi  eows,  they  do  not>  as  Dr.  Anderson  recommended, 
a  solution  of  saltpetre  and  water  mixed  among  their 
I  but  they  pour  a  proportion,  generally  a  fifth  or  a 
I  part  of  boiling  water  among  their  new  milk^  which  ne- 
Uby  by  disengaging  the  essential  oils*  to  carry  off  the 
ip  flavour.  The  Reporter  learned  from  one'  of  them 
practice,  and  has  often  experienced  its  good  effects,  in 
ictiiig  the  disagreeable  flavour  of  milk,  when  his  ceWs 
gnat  quantities  of  turnips. 


10.    CARROT. 

bia  valuable  root  is  not  so  generally  cultivated  as  it  de- 
Mm  The  gardeners  in  Aberdeen  raise  in  the  vicinity  of 
City,  as  many  carrots  as  they  find  demand  for  in  the 
et ;  but  this  is  too  limited  to  encourage  the  raising  of  car* 
in  a  loose  soil.  In  the  county,  besides  what  b  raised 
ae  table,  many  of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  several 
>  fitfmers,  raise  a  proportion  of  carrots  for  food  to  their 
!^  The  great  objections  to  them  are,  that  they  require 
iBiderable  depth  of  soil,  and  are  diiTicult,  or  at  least  ve- 
C|Miitive  to  keep  clean.  By  ploughing  them  up  in  stit* 
of  {three  feet  wide,  and  horse-hoeing  them,  both  these 
may  be  in  a  good  manner  removed.  And  where 
can  spare  half  an  acre  of  the  land,  that  has  been 
[T  dearcd  of  turnips,  he  will  find  it  much  his  interest 
t  to  sow  carrots  in  narrow  drills,  and  horse-hoe  them. — 
^liey  are  most  useful  as  food  for  horses,  who  are  extreme- 
iad  of  them. 

^  principal  cause  of  their  being  not  sown  so  frequently 
^y  would  otlicnvi^c  be,  is,  that  the  seed  of  the  carrots 
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18  rnqoenlly  very  bad. 

large  whitish  carrot  tliat  ia  raucd  fi>r  Aicding  honea  in  9i 

folk,  and  the  bloof  Wigtit. 

One  great  roctunmeinlaticm  of  cnrrota  in,  that  tlwy    < 
be  raised  in  rich  and  deep  %i»\,  without  dung,  ami  for  ■«' 
ral  years  in  lucccuion.     Yet  gmit  cropiofthi' 
nu*ud  with  pigeoit  dung;    although  that  of  bl«ct;  caltl^ 
not  Cuund  to  tucceed  with  carroli. 

Ardent  ^lirils,  of  an  excellent  quality,  may  be  exti 
from  carrot*.     The  Writer  of  this  Report  baring  mvnti' 
to  tbc  Scotch  Distillery  Committee,  inl-TOU,  that  TCty  | 
■pirits  could  be  extracted  both  from  potati 
was  asked  to  undertake  a  series  of  cxperimenU  for  that  | 
pose  ;  and  a  recommendation  w;l3  given  to  tlic  Smii-h  O 
miasionen  of  Excise  in  his  futour.     Ho  niade 
CVpcrimCHi*  in  17tf9.  an  account  of  which  he  gavt  tn  tti 
Scotch  Diuilkry  Commillve  of  that  year.      And   byo 
Iwoaels  ofeX|wriineaU,  in  I  SOi' and  1803,  cotiducteil  oa 
thi'  aotliorily  uf  the  Buaril  of  Excise,  he  found  not  onljr 
B  conaideratile  quantity  of  spiiiia  could  bo  eiitract«il  ' 
cither  of  tht«e  rouLa,  but  that  llic  tUvonr  of  tlut  wpitit  im 
celirnt      Iudi;cd  he  knows  none  eijual  (O  It,   inrrsprcl^'  •■■^ 
pleasant  taste  of  iu  oisential  or  flaTouring  oik      Th*!^** 
however  docs  not  produce,  fixim  an  eijual  weight,  aboini  C* 
lhtfdsoftbef|uanlity  of  spirit*  that  is  proJoceil  by  pW^M 
But  an  acre  of  carrots,  diitillcd  into  apirita,  after  {Wjiatf 
use*,  would  be  equal  to  U  Itast  four  acres  of  wfamt ; 
the  crop  w:isvery  good,  lo  a  mucii  givMer  quantity, 
when  Britain  attends  more  to  its  agricultural 
its  colonial  commerce,  it  may  merit  the  aitt 
gislalon,  whether  they  ought  not  to  encourage  the  di*»' 
lioH  of  rtMta  isuMd  ia  Creai  Britain  and  Irekiml,  ntbcr 


ih*''^'^ 
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h«t  of  sugar  from  the  West  Indiea«  when  com  is  oither 
caroe  or  dear  in  this  country. 

Hw  produce  of  carrots  is  extremely  variable ;  from  seven 
igfaty  or  nine,  to  above  forty  tuns.  When  the  seed  can  be 
lepended  upon,  and  the  land  is  in  good  order«  it  may  be 
eckooed  double  to  that  of  potatoes^  in  similar  circumstan* 
:es^  or  twenty-five  tuns.  As  yet,  there  are  not  above  100 
icres  raised,  except  in  gaixlens,  in  the  whole  county  of  Aber- 


11.    PARSNIP. 

This  root  was  more  cultivated  before  the  introduction  of 
Imilps  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  seldom  raised  in  the  field, 
■lUlo^gfa  it  has  sometimes  been  so  with  success. 

Cows  are  extremely  fond  of  parsnip ;  and  it  might  be  used 
far  this  purpose  to  the  same  advantage  as  it  is  in  the  north  of 
Fnnce.  The  deep  soils  on  our  meadows,  on  the  banks  of  the 
OqiV  Ury,  and  Ugie,  and  indeed  of  most  of  our  rivers  ex- 
cq>t  tlie  Dee,  which  is  too  shallow,  and  full  of  small  stones^ 
would  answer  ver}'  well  for  raising  parsnips. 

A  very  good  ardent  spirit  may  be  extracted  from  pari- 
Bipa.  This  the  Writer  of  this  Report  proved  in  1802,  when 
ke  distilled  fifteen  different  kinds  of  spirits,  from  various  com- 
binalions  of  roots.  In  point  of  flavour,  the  spirit  of  parsnip 
p  inferior  to  that  from  carrot,  when  dbtilled  separately .^^ 
Bat  it  may  be  of  essential  use  if  combined  with  other  roots 
ID  the  British  distillery. 

12.    SALSAFT. 

This  root,  (the  tragopogon  porrifolium  of  Lihneus)  is  g«« 
wrally  raised  only  in  the  ga^cn.    But  the  Writer  of  this 
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Bcport,  Alt  leaminf  ihm  the  ci>\rs,  who  nrp  very  good  jUAjp 
iif  tbe  comjiarativc  value  of  rooti,  jireferrcd  tbii  plari 
when  thrown  ovtr  the  garden  w;i!l,  to  every  mIikt  rrgeubl 
lajjicd  a  few  drills  on  iht*  tield,  and  afterwards  ferments 
and  distilled  tbe  produce.  It  yielded  an  estctlenl  tixroar^ 
spirit,  which  was  inferior  only  to  thai  ettracied  from  currc 
It  may  certainly  deserve  more  attention,  if  the  Legubt^tA 
«houW  revise  tin-  Excise  Laws,  and  attempt,  by  enamn^x*^ 
the  distillation  of  One  flavoured  aptrita,  to  beat  the  Ftc 
Brandy  and  Dutch  Genera  out  of  the  market  of  Briialn. 


Tliis  root,  which  had  been  sm  exiravagautly  extolled  *T" 
Pr.  I.RTzuM,  was,  after  roptntcd  trials,  found  not  tii  be  ^* 
Bcrving  of  iln  high  character,  ahhoiigli  every  wirt  of  jto*** 
was  done  to  its  cuUivution.  By  EtiiL  FirL's  espcrimeo' 
■hove  detailed,  it  was  inferior  in  point  of  |irodiic«  per  pC* 
In  both  carrots  ami  field  litrnips,  nswcll  as  turnip  cabbag*-" 
It  isnot  now  raised  in  any  (]uantiiy, 

I  I.  Bi:cT,  nr  deetiiwe,  ntT.t. 

These  roots  arc  chiefly  ruiud  in  the  garden,  and  uscJ  * 
making  picklea.  One  species  of  them,  viz.  mangel  wot*' 
tujust  been  noticed.  Another  of  tbemi  tbe  tugar  be«c* 
heia  lira,  was  attempted  by  Mr.  Aciiaud,  and  otbeiv 
llie  north  of  Lurojio,  as  a  rival  to  the  sugar  cane  of  the  ^V'* 
Indiei.  On  that  account  the  Reporter  fermented  and  di«**^ 
ed  ilie  red,  white,  and  green  bcet«,  as  he  could  not  get  •* 
of  the  beta  *tri.  They  were  not  deficient  in  luanlity  of  ^t 
riis,  ftiut  the   i;n3llty  iras  the  thinl  in  order  of  fioOMtf*' 

tl**:' 


1  root  is  much  used  on  the  continent,  as  a  dish  at 
Uile;  and  when  the  Reporter  distilled  it,  he  founi  it  pro- 
cJuced  a  most  agreeable  flavoured  spirit,  and  well  adapted  for 
■making  a  liqurur.  But  its  root  Is  small,  and  the  quantity 
VUted  on  &  given  measure  of  ground,  is  too  little  to  render 
it  an  object  to  the  agriculturist,  though  it  might  hare  its  va- 
ta^b  making  Uqeunfor  the  ladici. 

^^ft  10.  HVITARD. 

lliis  seed  is  chiefly  sown  by  the  gardeners,  and  sold  by 
tbemtotbe  apothecaries,  who  arc  contented  with  700  per 
cant,  of  profit.  But  an  apothecary  munt  charge  for  his  time 
in  weighing  out  small  parcels.  Two  kinds  of  it  were  sown 
formerly,  v'a.  the  white,  which  was  used  by  those  in  opulent 
circumstancrs.  and  the  red  kind,  which  was  ground  in  awood- 
rn  buwl,  with  an  old  four  pound  shot,  and  then  mixed  with 
■lute  or  ling,  at  country  feasts.  But  now  patent  mustard  la 
■o  be  found  at  ihe  farmer's  tabic  ;  and  the  white  kind  it  now 
chiefly  rviKd.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  bee  hives  it  is  very 
URful,  when  sown  at  diSereni  seasons,  for  the  inilustiioui 


K17.  hhvbabii. 
Iu>  root  we  have  two  kinds,  but  only  imall  quantitiei 
«tllieT  are  raised     A  few  plants  of  it  are  seen  in  the  gar- 
■^  of  a  great  landed  proprietor,  and  lomeiime*  m  tingle 

I  that  tff  a  farmer  or  cottager.     It  is  howeter  very  da- 
\  fcrring 


"iii  rr^rs  «oT  roMnw.sLr  cultitatko. 

urTiDgcrMteationontwoBccounla.     lu  nxH  ■•  well  Idtftwa   ] 
to  be  a  gentle  pnrgitlvc  mediciue,  aiid  ihe  nilue  «f  ite  ]cKit 
towards  tbc  end  of  suiniui.'r  b  also  considerable,  for  they  a 
founii  lo  be  of   considerubk  scivicG    in   baking   a  pie, 
tarl.      It  iifteii  liapjieiis,  ajiJ  to  persons  who  reside  L 
.    eouinry  it  is  vexatious  wlien  it  does  happen,  thai  oor  B 
berries  are  destroj-ed  by  the  caterpillars.     Bnt  neilhiw- 
goosL-bcrry  nor  the  cabbngc  caterpillar  molest  tbe  ihobtt«4}^a 
uad  the  cook  considering  kiic-hen  phi/tie  as  superiM*  4o  ni« 
i-lnF,  takts  precedence  of  the  apothi-cary,  making  excelI«M  J 
urts  from  t)ie  Icbitcs  uf  rltubani,  and  allowirig  him  afiervrw^Ab  ' 
lodig  up  the  root,     lloth  the  sialk  and   the  floMwr  of 
plant  arc  beautiful,  and  it  grows  so  rapidly,  that  its  progrc* 
cm  be  marked  crery  day.      Wky  nliould  we  kill  the  besvrr, 
r<r  use  strong  mineral  calhai  lies  i  Rhubarb  can  be  easily  traie- 
rd,  and  no  doubt  it  nlR  be  cuhivatcd  more  generally. 


IS.  uon. 

Of  this  plant  »c  tia>c  still  less  than  of  rhubarb.  T«*=»>y 
jiarsa^  a  few  poles  of  hops  were  tu  be  seen  in  many  &*' 
deus ;  but  now  they  are  for  the  most  jiart  neglected,  <»«"  "' 
inofed  altogether.  If  the  e.\tremelj-  high  and  ill-pm^'"* 
liuned  tax  on  malt,  that  is  made  from  the  bear  raised  i>^  *** 
twinty,  had  not  checked  the  cultivation  of  that  spcci**  * 
hurley,  the  farmer  in  Aberdeenshire  would  cbeetfolly  V*' 
tbase  bis  hu(>3  from  England,  which  is  better  adapted  t*  ** 
t>i>ing  them  of  a  good  ijuality. 

JJo  other  seeds,  or  roots,  or  other  vegetables,  are  rai***^ 
laCh  4fUMiTity  in  lliis  cuunly,  at  to  merit  to  be  paitic'''^' 
menliuned  in  tfaii  Bepori. 
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GRASS  LANDS. 


SECT.  I. — MEADOWS — AND   NATCRU.  CRASl. 

f 

Xm  the  county  of  Aberdeen  there  is  a  much  less  propor- 
Uo|i  of  what  may  be  properly  termed  meadow  land»  than  is 
fimnd  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  The  surface 
is  much  diversified,  containing  many  sloping  fields,  but  an 
inoonsiderable  proportion  of  flat  grass  land  or  meadow.  In 
the  higher  parts  of  the  county,  among  the  mouDtains>  of 
B||urr«  there  are  several  narrow  glens,  which  have  never  been 
dildTated,  being  remote  from  human  habitations,  where  the 
liataral  pasture  is  very  good.  But  in  general,  the  mountains 
press  on  each  other  i  and  the  soil  toward  their  base  is  either 
pwt  moss  or  marshy  ;  and  situated  in  too  remote  a  district 
to  repay  the  expence  of  forming  it  into  a  regular  meadow. 
Akmg  the  banks  of  the  Dec,  and  the  streamlets  near  its 
source  the  meadows  are  for  the  most  part  narrow  strips  oi 
unfertile  land.  From  that  circumstance,  and  from  the  over*!* 
flowings  of  them  being  often  destructive,  but  never  fertiliz- 
ing, some  per90Qs  have  been  led  to  suppose,  that  there  wa$ 
something  in  the  aature  of  the  water  of  the  Dee,  that  was 

X2  un- 


unfavourable 
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o  vegeution.     There  U  however  nothing  hurt- 
ful In  this;    but  fruni  the  nuture  both  of  the  mH  and  nib- 
Roil,    which  are  chiefly  cumposeil  of  gianite  morf  or  leu 
decomposed,  and  from  the  great  rapidity  of  its  course,  whicJi 
is  conGned   by  mountains  on  each  side,  the  waten  of  ihi^ 
I     Dee  are  extremely  pure ;  and  cannot  deposit  &o  muck  tedi-  .^-' 
ment  as  is  left  by  those  streams  which  ooze  through  pcn^M^,. 
moss;  and  which  when  swelleti  by  rains,  carry  off  the  ricb^  ^i 
particles  of  the  soil  in  their  turbid  streams,  which  theydepv^^i 
ill  another  place  where  they  move  with  le&s  rapidity,  or  wvth 

a  reflux  occasioned  by  any  obstruction  to  their  current- 

Hence  the  nit-aJoivs  of  the  Dee  are  comparatively  uofertil*"- 

The  Don,  on  the  other  hand,  [as  iia  course  is  compareliT^Jy 

slower,  and  as  this  river  in  many  pfaces  recedes  ^ 

■Icrable  distance  from  the  hills,)  contains  a  consiJrrabIc  | 

portion  of  fertile  meairows  near  its  hanKs.      These  are  p** 

vincially  tenued  haughs ;  and  the  jrreaier  part  of  them  I 

been  cultivated.      In  several  cases  they  would  have  I 

more  valuable,    if  they  had  been  embanked;  o 

parts  of  thcni  which  lay  nearest  to  the  rivers,  had  been  foni^^^ 

ed  into  sloping  banks,  and  laid  out  in  perpetual  grass,  wlar"^^ 

the  rest  was  properly  inclosed  and  cultivated.     The  Ury,  ik^^"      ^^, 

Ylhan,  and  the  two  Ujjies,  with  the  bounding   rivers,  tb^^^^  ^ 

Bogie  and  the  Deveron,  have  each  a  consid^erable  portion  «^^     _^^ 

meadow,  or  flat  grass  land  lying  along  their  baidu.    Th»'^^^  ^^ 

various  inferior   rivulets,    and   small  streams,    pruviocially 

named  bums,  have  also  small  patches  of  land,  of  very  ««•      ^^^^ 

equal  figure  and  extent,  according  to  the  size  or  rapidity  of"  ""^ 

Ihcir  currents,  and    the  nature  and  Mtuation  of  the  adjoip- 

ing  grounds. 

In  general,  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  vxlMc*,  or 
Oat  lands,  h  Icfl  untitled  by  the  plough  ;  but  yet  there  are 
many   patches  of  griss,    along  the  sidei  of  the  different 
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E^wnst  from  3  narrow  bank  of  only  three  or  four  yinli 
broad,  to  a  small  meadow  extending  from  thirty  to  furty, 
^imI  sometimes  an  faundi'ed  yards.  The  grass  ii  occaaionally 
'Terflowed  by  the  awollina:  of  the  stream  ;    and  the  farmer 

■  afraid  to  break  up  this  land,  lest  not  only  the  crop  should 
9  injured,  bat  also  the  soil  carried  otf  by  the  rain  in  suin- 
er  and  lulumu,  or  by  the  sudden  thaws,  or  more  deslruc- 
'^  maiws  of  ice  in  winter  and  spring.  Fnim  his  fi-ars  in  this 
>pecl  ariaes  aproporlion  of  our  natural  meadowc. 

~YeI  it  is  not  owing  to  this  timid  caution,  that  several 
b-«:bei  of  meadow  land  are  left  untouched  by  ihi-  plough, — 
M.tiy  of  the  small  farmers,  who  deprnd  on  tbeii-  Hitic  dai- 
^  for  payment  of  their  rent,  are  very  careful  in  preserving 
sSr  mc«dows.     The  -old  grass  that  grows  on  these  narrow 

■  p>  *>'  BmBll  patches  of  land,  if  not  kept  too  wet,  is,  by 

■  fmineot  overflowing  of  the  water,  incomparably  mere 
KMriiiiing  than  ihc  sown  grasses,  of  only  one  or  two  year* 
L.K  which  they  raise  artificially.  Thia  ooarisbing  quality 
^«nly  occasioned  by  age,  for  old  grass  in  this  respect  is 
*^rior  to  young  ;  partly  by  its  situation  in  the  neighbour- 
■^4  ofthe  stream,  wJiich  keeps  it  always  moist,  wliileothev 
^^^•n  are  frei^ucntly  parched  by  drought  in  the  summer 
'W^lht,  and  partly  by  its  overflowing,  as  already  mention- 
5  and  especially  by  the  reflu.i  of  the  stream,  (prorincially 
■*^  back  water,)  when  a  considerable  sediment  is  left, 
'^■Mricbes  the  grass.  In  conseJjuence  of  all  these  causes, 
''^dt  cattle  are  found  to  thrive  extremely  well,  when  fed 

%htw  n&tural  meadows ;  and  the  milk  of  cows  in  particu- 


ij  richer,  fuller  of  creun 
^  of  curd,  when  made  ii 
*^    bat  abo  more  watery  r 

KM  on  broad  clover  o 
IB  Oc  two  years  old. 


,  and  contains  a  greai«r  propor- 
to  cheese,  than  the  more  copi- 
ilk,  which  is  yielded  by  a  cow, 
ily,  or  in  pasture  ground  that  it 
The  superior  taiue  of  old  mca- 
X  S  J»" 


'*':r*- "  "*"  °°r^e-»  '»"'•""'  ;^v« 

'""'"'It.--"  '•"  "TJ^  --  '"^ 


.,.. ,« >-" ;;"  .f  s.->—''' ;  .„.  '."""l^i 
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-Miportance in  nipporting  thn  arable  lands,  with  a  ^eat  pro- 
ponivti  of  exceliRnt  manure  rrora  the  caiile  fed  upon  tbero  ; 
mm}  lie  of  itu^ttmable  Talue  to  the  ifciiry  of  Abcrdeensbira. — 
Wllbaal  atlem|itiag  to  force  meadovis,  il  wi)l  not  be  uItui- 
■tinf  loo  suck  to  tay,  that  icn  tinicB  as  much  meadovr  land 
aa  w«  hmre  at  pmctit,  might  be  laid  nut  for  tbia  parpace ; 
ami  vtouM  both  axlil  much  to  the  Ibcid  for  black  cattle,  aad 
by  increasing  tlra  qoantity  of  putrescem  matli-i*,  would  tend 
grtatly  to  enrich  our  arable  land.  At  the  Mmc  time  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  whercTer  the  j&wrgiiiiiM  disappear,  and 
top-dretBDg,  from  ]>eat-rao.s»,  shelly  HUiil,  iiul  Itme,  have 
Wt  tlie  eflcct  of  rennuing  ibem,  the  mcailuwB  *hot)>d  be  bro- 
ken up  1  and  either  laid  down  again  after  a  proper  ikctattt^. 
V  caltivaied  along  with  ilie  arable  lanil.  The  dung  of  ani- 
Mila  ahoald  always  be  ploughed  in,  never  leH  on  llu^  av- 
6ot ;  and  when  ime  ticld  of  old  grau  fails,  another  ahovU 
alwsya  be  lefl  in  its  mom. 

Uaaalmr  grass,  ia  general,  is  not  made  into  hay  hy  the 
Strmen,  and  it  is  not  let  by  itself,  but  for  the  (hobI  part  alon^ 
Kith  arable  land. 

Tbe  above  remarks  regard  meadotv  gi'ass  in  general.— 
When  we  come  to  the  aubject  or  irrigaiion,  the  value  of  wa- 
ter neodon*  will  be  particularly  considciv').  At  prewot  wr 
kite  been  treating 

»0f  |he  bonny  green  sward  koows, 
AVliere  the  bee  bums,  and  llie  bumie  rovi. 

Of  the  other  kind*  of  natural  pasture,  via.  heath  and 
ntoor.  lh«rc  )s  by  far  too  much  still  remaining,  though  sere- 
in thousand  acre«'  uf  these  have  bein  broken  up,  and  more 
■ir  lea*  improved  within  the  last  forty  yeari.  In  general,  the 
'■bet  of  lime,  in  the  loner  p:tns  of  tlic  oounly,  hat  been  to 
eaiirpuc  heath :  And  vhcn^er  the  plough  hat  been  intra- 
X  4  ^ac«d. 
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duced,  and  the  land  first  rallovrcd  for  a  year,  and  thrn  tnv 
ed,  it  haf  alnayii  been  found  to  pruduce  good  pasture,  not 
only  when  grais  sewie  were  sown,  but  even  when  left  out,  after 
bearing  injudiciously  several  crops  of  oats.  Wherever  caUr»- 
reous  matter  is  applied,  heath  no  lotiger  appean ;  but  ibe 
poas,  and  other  graces  come  up,  and  even  the  natural  par 
uma  become  of  much  superior  nlue. 

There  are  some  small  patches,  not  in  the  rallies,  bat  fli 
the  declivities,  <ir  sides  of  hills,  nhifh  the  cottagers  ooitwrt 
into  excellent  grass,  by  covering  ihem  with  water.     A  apnilg 
well,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  ilow  whither  it  pleaacd,  i* 
confined  by  a  small  dyWe  of  turf,  provincially  called  a  dm, 
built  across  its  current.     It  overflows  this,  and  at  eigkler 
ten  yards  distance,  another  dam  iii  formed;  and  a  iec«oiI 
unall  piece  of  ground  is  overflowed.     These  small  patches, 
formed  by  their  industry,  produce  a  great  weight  of  ralnabk 
grass,  which  the  cottagers  (taking  od' their  shoTs  aiid stock- 
ings,) cut  down  with  the  sickle,  and  carry  oil' to  their  ocnrs. 
twice  or  thrice  a  day  during  the  summer  nioni  lis.     Tbea— 
pence  of  these  dams  may  be,  at  first,  two  or  tliree  days 
in  forming,  and  sometimes  a  few  hour>  in  repairing  them. 
But  in  the  driest  seasons,  they  allui-d  their  own  com  abundant^  ^ 
of  good  gras3,  if  there  bo  only  a  spring  ivtll  of  snch  power  -^ 
as  lol  cover  the  surface  ;  and  indeed  a  small  fountain  in  gene— ^ 
rally  sufficif-nt  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  the  Reporter  ohscrved  oil 
pleasure,  that  wherever  a  small  sitiam  could  bo  directt 
properly,  and  not  allowed  to  fall  too  npidly,  the  heath  w. 
effectually  destroyed,  and  fine  pasture  wa*  obtaioed  by 
little  labour  properly  directed. 

But  towards  the  toast  of  Buchan,  though  there  are 
fme  downs  near  Fraserburgh,  there  is  a  considerable 
of  long  a;)d  coarse  bent,  interspersed  with  sand.  Mhicb 
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It  be  rendered  valuable  pasture,  nor  yet  be  brokrn  up  witk 
(lie  plough,  U'itliiiut  uitposiiig  tbv  lutda  in  the  nci<;lil)ourhooil 
to  be  uverJlowcd  by  ihe  Gcnnitii  Ocean.  The  greater  part 
of  the  p.irUb  uf  Forvie,  near  the  niouih  uf  the  Viban,  wu 
blown  uverwiib  sand,  and afTords only  ascanty  pasture. 

Besides  natural  muaduivK,  oi^uninclosed  pasture  land*  of 
difiereut  iJeGcription!,  several  uf  tlit  landed  proprietors  have 
inclosed  extensive  f;)r[na,  and  have  let  ihcin  as  pasture  landii, 
«omeiimes  without  improving  tiicm  farther,  than  by  an  inclo- 
sure  for  keeping  the  cattle  from  wandering  an-ay,  Thett 
inctosures,  though  they  do  not  let  nearly  at  so  high  a  rent* 
as  when  the  land  hat  been  iniproved,  and  la^J  out  in  good 
order,  still  pay  very  well — seldom  under  Uiirty  shillingsper 
acrci  oi^en  above  two  pounds. 

In  tl»e  iieigiiboufhood  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  &  few  other  { 
districts  occasionally,  horses  and  black  cattle  are  kept  in  in- 
closed fields  of  ijrass,  at  a  certain  sum  per  night,  i.  e,  for  34 
faooK.  The  rale  in  diUfri'nt,  according  lo  the  nature  and  «- 
tualion  of  the  pasture.  Twenty  years  ago,  a  horse  paid  four- 
pence  a-day  ;  now  he  payj  eighteenpencc,  where  the  pravs 
is  good. 

In  dilTi-rcnl  places  and  dialricts,  the  farmers  graze  young 
caltle  to  liic  cottagers  and  artificers,  for  the  season.  The  rata 
varies  with  the  quallly  of  the  pasture.  In  the  highest  part 
of  the  county,  Mr.  (Jii\iai:s  MAcriiARor,  who  rent*  the  ex- 
tensive farm  on  Glen  Geaullje,  charges  only  twenty  shilling* 
tor  a  horse,  and  six  shillings  fur  each  head  of  black  cattir, 
for  the  season,  i.  e.  about  five  months.  In  the  lower  districts 
black  cattle  only  are  taken  in  to  grasf  fur  the  summer  tnoHthi 
at  dil)i.'rent  prices,  frura  five  to  twenty-five  shillings,  accoi'd> 
ing  to  the  age  of  the  animal,  and  i|uatity  of  (he  pasture. — 

EKxie  Is  particularly  convenient  for  those  who  have  ^- 
' in  winter;  but  need  grass  during  the  aaniiner.    And 
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by  this  means  ihey  are  enabled  to  raise  a  fetr  young  ckUlc^^  "S 
arilhout  being  obliged  to  tcjiil  them  during  the  busy  •esnotB^ 

I  in  wliich  thk.-y  act  as  day-Ubourors. 

'•        The  mode  of  using  tlie  meaiioivs  and  natural  gnai  ia^n 
been  much  irofiroyed  wiltiin  thc-se  forty  yean.     Formerly  tl 
long,  or  taller  grasses  were  cut  ilotnt  with  ibo  si<^le,  (tbe 
Kjthe  Bl  that  time  being  unknown  lo  many  of 

I'  and  Dsed  aoly  by  a  IW  of  them.)     And  (be  ho»M  sad  C 

[  •fler  cellecting  ibr  iheniielves  what  they  couki  gatbrrtli 
a  day,  were  fed  at  night  with  these  natural  grauts,  i 

kwitb  the  thistles  that  were  picked  out  of  iliccorn  fields. 
best  grass  on  the  richer  outfields  was  dqiasiured  by  the  h 

8,  and  labouring  oxen — the  inlerior  natural  graMO 
the  outfields  and  faugii^,  was  given  to  the  farmer's  j 
cattle,  aad  the  cottagers  cows;    while  that  on 
Itills,  and  benty  riesks,  as  they  were  called,  wa«  given  M 
Ihe  sheep.     By  this  mode,  none  of  the  animals  wera  imH  ^•^ 
fed  i  and  every  farmer  required  Mrw,  and  many  of  tbe  far-    — '*' 
nera  employed^ur  keepcrt  to  attend  th«sc  diltereat  cbargn.  -— ^* 
Mow  ttic  meadows  and  taller  grasses  are  cut  down  by  ifaB    '^-^ 
pcylbe.      The  horses  and  larger  alock  arc  fed  principallv  with   ^^-^ 

I   wmi  gnus.      Tbe  young  cattle,  during  a  part  of  the  rfar,  are      -^^ 
t  to  pasture  on  tlia  natural  grass,  iu  the  more  I 
places  of  the  farm ;  but  are  always  allowed  better  fuod  iliir- 
ipg  ao  bour  or  two  ever}-  day. 
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These  demand  the  greatest  attention  In  a  county  in  which 
ht  rearing  of  black  cattle  is  of  so  great  importance.  But 
he  subject  of  the  comparative  value  of  dlilercnt  artificial 
TaMeSy  is,  as  yet,  not  so  well  understood  as  could  be  wish> 
9,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  contented  with  raising  only  a 
>w  kinds  of  them. 

The  principal  artificial  grasses  now  in  use  are,  red,  white, 
Dd  yellow  clovers,   plantain  or  rib  grass,   and  perennial  Tyt 
rass.     A  few  pounds  of  lucern,  and  a  few  bushels  of  sain- 
tin,  have  occasionally  been  sown,    in  the  way  of  experi- 
aentj  by  sonic  of  the  principal  landed  proprietors,  but  hare 
cither  been  long  continued  in  one  place,  or  generally  dis- 
ribaled  over  tlie  county,  nor  do  they  seem  adapted  to  the 
oil  or  climate  of  Aberdeenshire.     There  are  a  few  places, 
rhich,  owing  to  their  being  sheltered  by  hills  or  plantations, 
T   by  hanging  on   sloping  banks  which  ly  to  the  south, 
lave  eight  or  ten  degrees  of  more  local  heat,  than  is  possess* 
d  by  their  neighbours.      In  these,  when  the  soil  is  good, 
ind  more  especially  if  the  subsoil  be  pervious  to  the  roots 
fef  lucern,  or  sainfoin,  by  the  attention  of  the  cultivator,  ei- 
lier  of  thf  so  valriable  grasses  may  be  raised  with  success. — 
3iit  though  laccrn  throws  to  great  advantage  among  the  rocks 
21  Switzerland,  (where  its  roots  find  a  passage  through  the  fis- 
laret,  or  loose  soil,)  the  granite,  or  the  hard  tilly  subsoil  of 
Aberdeenshire,  which  can  be  pierced  only  by  the  spade  and 
3Ulttock,  are  impervious  to  llio  long  tap  roots  of  lucern.— 
In  this  county  also  we  have  no  Cotswold  downs,  or  soil  in« 
^ombent  on  a  bed  of  chaik,  in  which  sainfoin  can  be  raised 
to  advantage,  if  sown  in  our  field.;.     What  may  be  done  by 
cutting  the  tap  roots  of  these  grasses,  and  transplanting  them 
irom  the  seed  bed,  it  may  be  too  hazardous  to  anticipate,  till 
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proper  experimenls  are  fairly  made  on  a  variety  of  toili. — 
Bui  il  should  be  the  first  object  of  the  farmer  and  graeier,  1 
be  at  great  pains  to  cultivate  ihese  grasses,  which  we  know  - 
by  experience,  to  succeed  in  our  soil  and  climate ;  and  his  *e — 
cond  inquiry  should  be,  whelher  among  the  native  gimsesa 
which  we  find  already  to  our  fields,  some  are  diHcrvtog  f  ■m 
being  selerted,  and  sown  either  alternately  with  those  now 
nsc,  or  substituted  in  the  room  of  any  of  them.     For  it 
suspected,  that  by  too  frequent  repclitioi),  the  soil  becog 
tired  of  raising  the  same  vegetable,  whelher  com,  root, 
grass. 

After  these  remarks,  the  arti6cial  grasses,  which  are  Di 
^nerally  used,  may  be  separately  noticed. 


dyd«^^fl 
cMonthi-^      ^ 


or  this  we  have  three  kinds,  the  red,  white,  and  y 
The  red  is  properly  a  biennial  plant ;  and  the  whi« 
low  are  perennial.     None  of  these  art  raised  fur  the  p 
«f  preserving  their  seed;  although  in  an  early  season  ^ 
could  be  done  with  success.     And  none  of  them  arc  sown  se"  "^^ 
patately,    but  they   are  either  mixed  together,    or  with  ^^■ 
^nanlity  of  ryt  grass,  or  plaiolain,  b<.'forc  they  are  sown. 

Ked  clover  ia  gomciimes  sown  for  ihe  purpose  of  wiUng^*^ 
■nd  in  this  case  is  mixed  with  only  a  small  prnportiwi  of  rj*^^* 
grass.      It  is  most  generally  sown  for  hay,  with  a  miXtUK  "^^^ 
both  of  rye  grass,  and  white  clover.     In  this  way  we  sow 
out  all  oar  fields  that  have  been  employed  in  raising  turnips, 
potatoes,  beans,  or  cabbage,  the  preceding  year.     The  land 
il  always  in  good  order. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  sow  out  graM  seeds  with 
srrop  of  bear  or  bigg  ;  but  from  the  high  proportion  of  malt 
tax,  on  that  species  of  barley,  and  the  great  drmand^for  oat^ 
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)«ntt  one  hair  of  our  sown  grassea  are  nour  laid  out  witb 
th^t  kind  of  com,  viz.  either  jiotatoe  or  red  oaLs,  which  ha i-e 
Ki  both  iaiportcd  into  this  county.     This  no  doubt  is  not 
beneficial  to  the  young  plants  of  clover,  as  when  tbey 
r^^  lown  out  with  bear  or  bigg. 

-lorersnd  other  grass  seed»  are  sown  out  occasionally  af^r 

:»inpbte  fsillow;  (hough  from  the  nature  of  our  soil,   there 

that  kind  of  fallow  only  in  strong  clays. — 

en  wheat  is  sown  in  such  land,    clover  and   rye  grass 

is  arc  harrowed  in,  some  time  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the 

ind  is  dry,  and  the  weather  favourable, 

'he  land  is  usually  manured,  fur  the  turnips,  or  dunged  on 

bare  fallow ;  but  sometimes  it  gets  a  top-dressing  when 

clover  and  grass  seedt  arc  sown ;  and  at  other  times  it  re- 

es  in  autumn  a  top-dressing  of  peat  a^hes,  ishelly-Mnd, 

ompost  manure.     {When  shelly  sand  has  been  ultimately 

with  peat  moss,  it  is  well  adapted  to  this  purpo!ie.) 

quantity  of  clover  sown  on  aa  acre  depends  on  several 

l""  **"^S  unutances.     When  it  is  intended  for  soiling  cattle,  frwn 

^^     %«  1 4  pounds  of  clover,  with  half  a  bushel  of  rye  grass. 

"'■^       commonly  allowed  to  the  Scots  acre.     If  it  be  meant  to 

~^^  cut  for  hay,    for  one  year,    and   then  to  remain  some 

■**.«  in  pasture,  eight  pounds  of  n'd,  and  Jour  pounds  of 

^*»te  clover,  with  at  least  a  bushel  of  rye  grass,  (some  in- 

^^■^  use  above  two  bushels)  are  generally  sown  on  an  acre 

i'       the  better  sort  of  farmers,  along  with  bear  or  oats,  or  in 

*^^     spcing  after  wheat.     Some  add  to  this  mixture  three  or 

*-*  «■  pounds  of  rib  grass,  or  plsniuin.     Where  there  is  toe 

^-^^^  red  clover,  there  is  a  greater  weight  of  coarse  hay. — 

^^**«n  too  great  a  proportion  of  clover  if  uwn,  the  hay  is 

***=•■  in  iiuality,  but  the  crop  i<  li{fhter,  atid  is  supposed  not 

'^^  so  serviceable  for  liorses  that  are  severely  wrought. 

^Vlcre  (he  land  is  ihuught  too  weak  to  bear  red  clover. 
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lowa,  cr  Eow  or  iim  pottiiiit  of  il,  n'ala  an  c<)ittk  mnglit  < 
r'kb-grus,  uvi  (luultW  llie  qwuitity  of  nrbUe  clovei  u  mwi 
along  with  t'YobutibeiR  ufrvcgrasi, 

ReJ  and  white  clover  are  eilbtr  6nl  sewn  by  lii«BMJf« 
and  ihen  tlie  rye  gnct  nown  separately  «n  llie  uai«  laid 
nr  the  whole  wedi  are  mixed  in  furtain  proportion^  P''*' 
ously  (ittiTiniiteJ,    and  Ihen  aii  iwwa  ai  oact.-.     \ 
neathor  is  perfvctly  valm,  either  uf  ilietv  mctlxid* 
iwer.     But  if  tlicre  be  a  gentle  bree/e  q(  wiihIi  il 
to  Mw  ihein  separately.     When  it  bluws  pretty  iKnI. 
niiul  either  be  town  in  thL*  >i'ay,    or  deferral  till  Uw 
itwrbecuDie  moderatt'.     The  most  correct  prarctice 
our  faniMTS  is  to  am  ihem  Kparatily  ;  and,  exeepi  tbft 
be  perfectly  calm,  either  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  bM 
ibc  evening,  when  there  is  the  greatMl  chance  of 
ing  evenly  ipraad  on  the  lam}. 

A»  cLoier  seed  is  tomelinies  reiy  dear.  Uk  mart 
mtcal  practice  tif  s«wing  it,  ia  to  bariow,  and  uligbtly  t 
the  land  uftcr  the  tern  is  tovrn  ;  a<  l>y  (bis  means  the  m 
face  ia  reoJcred  perfectly  or  nraily  flat  Cr)w»  »c«ifo  a 
iIkh  sawn  ;  and  tliu  j^ruund  get*  a  aecoiid  harrou-ini;  with^e^*^  * 
close-looilii-d  barrow,  of  tlie  iniprovtd  i-uiuti-iM-twn.  (t^  --^ 
which  every  teeth  ba-n  a  particular  rut ;}  and  thctt  the  wliuri  ■  "' 
is  rolled  m  second  lime.  As  by  this  mod*  ibu  gritwr i  ft.^^^™^ 
all  near  ihL-  auiface,  a  field  may  b«  aa  \ve1l  sonn  nitb  mt^  -^M 
nr  eight  pound*  of  clovur  to  tlic  acn-,  a*  )l  10  iu  tJi«  e 
way,  wlteo  it  get?  double  that  quantity. 

TUe  produce  cf  bay  from  nd  chrvr,  with  a  1 
tioo  of  rye  grata,  seUlum  cxcet^ls  two  tutts  per  Scotcb  on 
But  if  a  proper  (piaotity  of  rye  i;Ta£s  be  sown,  tttiitl 
iJmta  amowit  to  three  luii*.  aiid  somctitnu,  aa  ivill  hm  a 
vanh  racniioMd,  it  nill  evtn  exceed  that  iiuantily.      JVh 
cloter  ii  oow  seldom  tued. 
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2.  tAV, 

COrpravhidally  Rye  Grau.J 

Thi*  is  uited  in  very  eoiuidertMe  quMuitie*  by  all  ourfiir< 
JTS,  except  wheu  it  i«  mixud  with  red  cluver  for  aoiling,  in 
tich  case,  only  a  small  proportion  of  ray  grau  is  allowcil. 
hen  intendcii  tur  hay,  it  is  scldum  town  rv  thin  u  it  ought 
be.  At  k'ost  two  buehcU  to  the  Scots  acre,  ajid  ftcqucdtly 
•o  bashdi  and  a  half  to  that  measure  (i.  c.  twu  hushels  to 
B  Englith  acre)  are  allownl  in  tawing  out  ray  gia^i. — 
wre  can  be  no  doubt  that  It^d  c\a\-<tT  is  choked,  or  at  lea^t 
jared,  when  more  than  one  bushel  of  ray  grass  is  sown  on 
I  sere.  And  it  cannot  he  denied,  that  when  ray  grass  is 
lowed  to  ptrfeci  ibi  seed,  or  even  to  be  neariy  ripe,  it  ex- 
iiHts  the  ground  very  much.  The  laodhoideri',  instead  of 
ipolating  «ith  their  tenants,  tn  their  leases,  that  they  shouM 
■rsys  wiw  a  certain  proportion  nf  ray-grass  with  their  clo- 
T.  tbonld  Ktipulalo,  that  they  «hail  never  exceed  a  bushel 
m)  «  half  of  ray  grass  to  the  Scots  acre.  It  Eeems  highly 
'obsble,  that  when  other  grassrs  ai^  better  known,  a  less 
vportion  of  ray  grass  will  he  used  by  onr  farmers. 

It  was  already  observed,  that  the  land  tired  of  a  too  fre- 
WBt  repetition  of  the  tame  crop;  and  it  is  generally  be- 
cved  iluU  Inniip  and  red  clover  d»  not  ihrive  so  well  in  Nor- 
ilk  a»  ibey  did  sixty  yc-am  ago.  U  is  alio  irue,  that  tven  in 
W5  oosuty  our  crops  of  soun  grass,  iti  tonie  places,  are  not 
I  weighty  OS  th<;y  were  when  we  laid  out  a  small  proportion 
'  oar  arable  land  with  clover  and  grau  seed*.  Biil  whatever 
>  ibe  cause  of  the  deficiency  in  Norfolk,  tJie  grcuicr  t/uanti- 

of  manure  laid  oa  an  acre  by  our  first  improvers,  will  ac- 
>unt  for  the  greater  weight  of  hay  wlndi  was  iiccasionally 
■tainej  thirty  year*  ago  in  Aberdeenshire.  That  this  weight 
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was  very  great  on  some  of  our  old  vro/i  la 
blialieil  by  ihu  rulloning  [)as8agc  in  Dr.  Am 


i  fully  » 


Bepcirt. 


1  form  no  idea  of  tl; 


"Tliose  wiio  bave  never  ! 
"  possible  luxuriance  of  a  crop 
"  anii  will  not  perhaps  be  abb 
"  going  to  lUte. 

"A  mail  who  farmed  a  sm^ill  patcli  of  ricli  land  in  I 
"  neighbourliood  of  Aberdeen,  baaitcil  in  my  bearing,  tl 
"  he  had  obtained  at  one  cutting,  SOU  stones  of  bay  from 
"  acre  of  gronnd.     (The  sionc  is  sixteen  pounds,  each 
*'  containing  twenty-one  ounces  avcrdupois.}     I  did  not 
"  credit  to  the  occotint,  because  it  so  far  exceeded  mny 
"  I  had  ever  seen  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
"  burgh.     Next  year  I  had  a  field  in  grass,  of  the  mil 
"  described,  (i.  e.  old  infield  or  croft  laud)  which  h 
"  laid  down  with  the  bear  crop  after  turnips,  the 
"  having  been  made  very  clean,  and  completely  limed 
"  dunged  to  the  turnips.  ~  Tbe  rye  gra&s  on  ihi)  iicid  gte^ 
"  tnoie  luxuriantly  than  any  I  had  ever  seen  before ;  and  B^ 
"  the  season  happened  to  be  very  dry,  1  was  enabled  to  »3— 
"  luw  it  tg  stand,  till  the  stalk  had  oblaiucd  a  tolerable  de— 
"  gree  of  firnineu,  before  it  was  cut  fur  hay,     1  thou^  i: 
"  the  greatest  crop  I  had  eter  se«a  obtained  at  one  cuUiB|S 
"  and  indeed,  considering  the  circumstances,  believed  it  ta 
*'  be  a  maiimum.     To  satisfy  myself  of  the   weight,  I  met — 
"  sured  ulT,  with  great  txuctness,  one  ijuartur  uf  an  acre  o^ 
"  the  best  of  it.     llie  weather  cuniinued  very  dry  till  tli^ 
"  liay  was  thoroughly  made.     When  it  was  completely  mide^ 
*-'  and  fit  to  be  put  into  any  stack,  I  had  it  exactly  weired. 
"  aiid  found  the  crop  amounted  to  640  stones  per  aci 
"  rye  gras*in  this  part  of  the  Geld  measured  in  paxi 
"  three  feet  and  a  half  in  lengilj,  and  was  so  ARNtg  in  'l 
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Ufe^  to  bear  it  up  at  the  root  Ho  that  none  or  it  wa* 
"  i-ottrd.  Ill  rinv  place,  where  the  gromul  had  a  tentlency 
**  VAdanipnosa,  (he  grass  had  cantinued  to  push  Ibrward  diir- 
"  s-tg  the  dry  weather,  till  it  attained  the  uitusua)  length  of 
■"'  *six  feci  two  inches;  xoine  stalks  of  which,  of  that  length.  I 
*'  ^«ni  to  a  Friend  in  Edinburgh,  who  kept  it  many  year».— 
**  " M.  'hi»  was  the  coinniou  ray  gra&x,  the  lolium pemtae." 

"Ttiii  was  doubtless  an  eztraordinajy  crt^,  even  upon  afu- 
'«  field  of  old  cmjl  timil.  Yet  there  are  several  circum- 
»  in  this  account  which  merit  attention  1.  The  stone 
■^^■ghl,  instead  of  being  21  pounds  a verdupois,  should  have 
"*^n  20  pounds  of  Dutch,  or  Scots  troy,  commonly  called 
m«K|  weight.  The  840  stones  therefore  which  are  mention* 
*^  >«  the  above  account,  were  really  only  OOO  stones  of  ttw 
'^^ght  tHiially  given  in  Aberdeenshire,  or  fi  tuns  to  the  ScotlfJ 
**  ♦  tuna,  and  1 4  cwt.  to  the  English  acre. — 2.  This  weighs 
^"ocn  taken  out  of  the  hay  coles  on  the  field,  thouB;Ii  so  dry 
**  to  be  fit  to  put  up  in  any  stack,  would  not  exceed  two- 
^^■^w«  «f  the  weight,  which  it  would  retain,  afterbeing  three 
^***Hm  in  the  hay-sma,  as  it  is  provincially  termed;  and 
^^»*«ld  only  amoimt  lo  *  tuns  per  Scots,  or  3  tuns,  Scwt.per 
^^B^iahicre. — 3.  This  was  only  raised  in  the  corner  of  a 
^*"J  ;   auJ  is  no  standard  for  any  large  extent  of  land. 

-After  all,  the  crop  was  very  great ;  and  shews,  that  few 
■^  **^«a  kn  Great  Britain  raise  such  crops  of  hay  as  is  frequent- 
■^  ^^*ne  in  this  county ;  when  a  very  considerable  quantity, 
^^'***  Wa  than  two  bushels   of  ray  grass,  along  with  red  cla^  ' 
^^*>   it  sown  on  the  Scotch  acre  of  our  old  croft  lands,  nhicha 
**    bMn  long  in  culture.      Wu  cannot,  indeed.  conipeU  ' 
^*^***    the  southern  counties,   with  regard  lo  the  raising  of 
•»l,  Iwo-rowed  barley,  or  red  clover,  intended  to  be  cut 
^  *oil ;    bat  we  can,  and  we  frequently  do,  raise  a  succes- 
"'*  of  lumipii,  bear  or  bigg,  and  hay  from  elovcr  and  ray 
Y  jraw, 


QfMt  Briiain. 

h  u  not  lo  be  dentwl,  honsvar,  that  ny-gntH,  win 
n  such  quaniity.  oh  above  mentioiwd,  and  aUaw«d 
II  il  bs  firm  in  itic  «talk,  U  a  scourging  ciop^  u 
I  very  mucb  to  exbauat  the  toil.  Aiid  we  may  pr 
snrae,  ihai  there  are  other  grassei,  besides  clover  »iid  n 
giw*i  (putkularly  tbe  latter)  which  would  be  found  no 
valuable.  A  wide  field  if  here  open  for  experiioeiiu  ii 
uMful  inTt^stigatioo ;  and  a  very  ingenious  and  weU-infi'iin 
gentleman  of  ihia  county,  whom  tbe  Writer  of  ihit  Repe 
kaa  long  known  and  esteemed,  but  whose  name  he  t*  nol 
.  liberty  lo  mention,  has  turned  his  particular  aiteniioa 
thii  aubject.  and  favoured  him  niih  a  communicaijon,  whi 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  In  this  place  it  is  iiiciOT 
to  odd,  ua  the  article  of  Ray  Grav,  aiMl  CIotqi,  a  fin»  ja 
aagea  of  Dr.  Anbeuon'i  Original  Report,  whkh  owghl  to 
pnaerred. 

**  The  leeda  of  rye  grass  are  sAtnA  here  with  gtvai  caf 
"  and  the  annual  kind  so  much  complained  of  in  olfacr  p* 
"  ef  tbe  couutry  has  never  found  its  way  hitbet.  N 
"whera  does  rye-grat*  prosper  better,  than  on  tbe  old  ■ 
"  town  laodt  of  this  couoty,  when  properly  cleaned  ■ 
"  timed  It  aUerd«  very  « tighiy  crops  of  hay  ;  and  ip 
"  rich  soils  ia  one  of  the  beat  pasture  grasces  yet  Itnow^ 
**  rashes  np  early  in  the  spring ;  produces  a  vast  prsAni 
"of  blade;  is  svicet,  and  so  nuich  hkad  by  bcssta  of 
"  kiodft  that  if  it  be  eateii  down  early  enoo^^  it  bm 
"  shew*  its  flower  staoM,  bet  continues  tlirougb  ihe  <wh 
*  MMaa  to  aflbrd  a  deep  bite  of  iht  nmt  i 

"  fiol  npon  jMor  jotJc  it  is  petrbapc  enc  of  tho 
**  ynt  kMMtn.     Ua  leaeaa  there  an  not  ni 
'"ihoM  of  Iha  dog's  tail  grass  ;  awl  so  dry  and  rigi4 
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*  cattle  we  not  fond  of  it.  Ite  stalks  spire  forth  vtry  early, 
^  aod  being  iminixed  with  leaFes,  they  are  tough  as  wires, 
^'n  aa  to  be  disrelisked  by  all  beasts ;    and  are  all  allowed 

*  10  get  into  seed,  when  they  become  brown  and  sapless, 

*  mm!  good  for  nothing.  On  poor  fields  no  practice  can  be 
^•o  bad  as  that  of  sowing  rye  gniss.  It  extirpates  all  other 
"  grasses ;  and  this  is  worse  than  any  of  thorn. 

"  Broad  clover  is  sometimes  a  very  good  crop  ;  but  it  is 
"only  on  the   stifTcst  soils,    when  abundantly   manured. — 

*  White  clover  is  a  surer  and  thriflier  crop,  on  most  of  the 
"  limed  soils  of  this  county.     A  mixture  of  the  two  kinds 

*  does  best  The  broad  clover  succeeds  the  first  year  ;  the 
**  white  continues,  and  thickens  the  sward,  especially  when 
^  it  b  intended  for  pasture. 

^  No  person  should  ever  sow  broad  clover  with  an  inten- 

"'tioB  to  be  cut  green,  without  sprinkling  along  with  it  a  few 

"  leeds  of  ryegrass.     It  keeps  down  the  great  white  gowans, 

''[(chrysanthemum  leucanthemum)  which  frequently,  when 

^  dttf  is  neglected,  spring  up  among  the  clover.     It]  thickens 

"  Ihe  crop,  and  brings  the  first  cutting  at  least  a  fortnight 

"jeaiiier  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  and  makes  it 

"  generally  more  abundant  On  the  second  and  third  cuttings 

"it has  less  elicct,  but  always  does  good.     The  crop,  in  con- 

*aefnence  of  this  addition,    will,   in  general,  be  bettered 

"nearly  one  third :  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  broad 

^'dorer  alone  be  sown  very  thick,   the   plants  stint  each 

*'  other  in  their  growth.     If  thin,  the  first  cutting  is  scanty, 

'*  and  full  of  weeds.     Half  a  peck  of  rye  grass  seeds  to  the 

'*  4cre  will  efiectually  cure  both  of  these  defects." 

To  conclude  this  long  account  of  clover  and  rye  grass, 
^K%e  Seporter  would  briefly  mention,  that  he  has  distilled 
faints  both  from  clover  Jiay,  and  the  seeds  of  rye  grass. — 

Y  3  ir 
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If  the  British  Distillery  should  t-mbrace  the  disltHation  i 
roots,  ^md  other  vegetables,  the  seeds  of  rye  grass  will  fa 
found  to  yield  a  considerable  fjuantity  of  spirits,  with  a 
culiar  flavour,  which,  Qiixed  with  other*,  might  be  dee 
very  palatable.  That  from  clover  hay,  being  an  exi 
chiefly  from  theUalks,  is  less  abundant  in  quantity  \  ani 
flavour  is  inferior  to  that  frum  several  roots. 


SECT,  lit.— VAST U Hi N a  FUOH 


As  the  rearing  of  black  cattle  is  a  princtpal  object  * 
the  farmers  in  this  county,  the  sowing  of  clover,  rye-g 
and  other  artificial  grasses,  hait  added  greatly  to  their  food 
summer.     Formerly,  on  all  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  l' 
chief  dependence  of  the  farmer  (who  was  also  a  gnuiei  in 
greater  or  a  less  degree)    was  on  the  regular  falling  ol 
rains.     A  cold  and  a  dry  spring,  (hat  prpvented  the  r 
of  the  natural  grasses,  damped  his  spirits;  and  both  p 
ed  the   feeding,  and   injured  the  sale  of  his  cattle 
though  he  must  ever  be  dependent  on  Providence,  he  k  ll 
alTected  by  the  seasons.  The  artificial  grasses  now  supply  hi 
much  earlier  with  pasture,  which  continues  to  cumridi  t 
rattle  through  the  summer ;  and  the  after-math,  or  ■■ 
crop,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  the  land  which  he  c 
Iray,  carries  him  foru'ard  till  the  end  of  aulumn- 

Since  ihe  introduction  of  pasturing  from  the  sown  gna^ 
many  of  the  landed  proprietors,  insiead  of  contimiii^  9 
arable    lands  of  their  personal   farms    in  raising  of  whi*^^ 
crops,  have  first  improved  tliem,  then  laid  out  the  diffcrt^^*^ 
6clds  in  succession  with  clover  and  ray  gras4,  and  lomeliiu^*^ 
af^cr  taking  a  crop  of  bay,  at  other  times  wiiiiout  cuuii^^^^ 


r  graM  at  all,  have  kt  tht^m  from  year  to  ye nr.  At  finl, 
their  own  lenants,  who  bad  not  at  that  time  improied  their 
farms,  were  the  principal  persons  who  rented,  or  held  at 
public  auctions,  thf  inclosures  ihus  let  by  the  landed  pTO» 
prietora.  Naw  the  fnrnier^,  those  excepted  who  are  dealer* 
in  cattle,  generally  raise  a  siiiTiriency  of  sown  gra**,  both 
for  hay  and  pasture  ;  and  the  butchers  and  cattle -dealers  are 
the  principal  marchants  for  these  inclosures,  which  are  rent- 
ed W  various  prices,  according  lo  the  st»te  of  the  fields,  and 
the  demand  for  pasture  in  dit}i;rent  seasons  ;  but  icldoni  un- 
der two  pounds,  and  frequently  above  live  pounds  per  Scotch 
acre.  Mr.  Fsactiio.s  of  Pitfour,  who  has  the  largest  perto- 
a»l  farm  aI'  any  proprietor  in  the  county,  (extundin^  to  above 
tfare«  thousand  acres)  last  year  let  some  of  hiit  grats  parks,  an 
Aey  are  called,  as  high  as  six  pounds  per  acre.  Mr.  Ro- 
■KKT  W*LKEB,  in  Wester  Fintray,  also  let  a  field  to  a  butcher 
U  Aberdeen,  for  two  years,  for  the  same  price,  viz.  at  eighly- 
me  poundc  for  thirteen  acres  and  a  half.  This  was  drawing 
ZMarly  the  half  of  the  rent  of  his  farm  fur  the  graw  rent  of  a 
wnglc  field.  A  judicious  fanner  can  best  decide  for  himMlf, 
when  he  should  let  his  grass  for  a  high  rent,  and  when  he 
^hoalil  purchaK  cattle,  where  his  own  stoc|t  is  unable  to  eat 
ail  his  pasture  grass.  Jlut  letting  his  personal  farm,  (or  in- 
closed  lands)  in  perpetual  paaiure,  when  laid  dowu  in  sown 
finatiat,  is  perhaps  the  most  pmfitable,  generally  the  most 
pradeRt  way,  in  which  a  landed  proprietor  can  dispose  of 
them,  or  recover  the  money  which  he  expciulcd  on  their 
inprorement.  He  seldom  succeeds  so  well  as  a  corn-farmer, 
fcr  he  cannot,  for  the  most  part,  ri»e  early  in  the  morning, 
act  his  wrvants  (o  work,  and  oversee  them  constantly.  For 
^1  tbue  thin^  he  hiust  be  dependent  on  his  bailiiT,  or  fann- 

Er.       Nor  is  he  often  a  good  judge  of  black  cattle; 
iild  be  frvi]uen|ly  overchat^ed  if  be  bought  and  aold 
Y  3                                     W. 
^ 
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kis  cattle,  trusting  to  his  own  skill.    Ami  in  tkki 
thcmgh  he  be  an  excellent  condoclor  of  htfi  hmmg  o 
ttom,  he*may  also  be  deficient.  Bttt  when  his  grais  inc 
tire  let  by  pubNc  auction,  he  has  nothing  to  do,  boi^tb 
good  security  for  the  offered  rent>  and  to  demand  and 
it  when  due. 

When  land  is  sown  out  m  clover  and  grass  seeds,  ukl 
cut  for  hay,  it  is  well  worth  six  poundis  per  acr»^  ht  M 
soiling  or  pasture,  if  it  be  laid  out  in  good  order.      Ii» 
case,  it  may  be  worth  five  pounds  for  the  second,  and 
pounds  for  the  third  yearns  grass.     But  if  cut  for  bay  Hkm 
year,  these  rates  will  be  rather  high  in  the  interior  pai 
the  county.     In  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen,  grass  is 
the  firrt  year  under  fourteen  or  filbeen  pounde ;  nor  for* 
the  second  under  tett  pounds  per  acre.    B«t  in  tkia 
person  who  }tt8  it,  has  expended  generally  ten 
dung  on  every  acre,  at  the  time  that  it  was  sown  witli 
nips.     This  reduces  his  profits  on  the  subsequent  yeus. 

The  weight  of  grass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  A 
when  used  for  soiling,  and  when  the  land  has  been  w«ll 
ed,  is  seldom  under  fourteen  or  fiHeen  tuns  of  green 
the  diflferem  cuttings.     And'  if  a  cow-foeder  obtani 
dred  weight  of  good  clover  for  a  shilling,  which  is  !•#''•  ^'^ 
shillings   per  tun,    he  has  no  reason  to  complain^    Im^ 
country,  where  the  same  quantity  ^/^dung  cannot  be  ha^ 
where  the  maimrc  from  the  compost  dunghill,  howc^rer 
fermented  2in6  prepared,  is  not  so  strong  orpowe^fid  as  the 
«>t7of  the  cit<v.  pasture  from  sown  grasses  cannot  be 
loablr. 
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SECT.  IV.— HAY   KAnVB3T. 

Wbilk  the  introdaction  of  artificial  groHes  rendered  the 
faMure  more  nourishing  during  l)ie  summer  season,  the  \ij^ 
ing  in  a  (joantity  of  hay  for  winter  pro*ender  to  horses,  (es* 
pecikfly  after  the  busy  seuon  rommences,  wlien  the  plongM 
go  WTO  joumeyfi,  or  in  the  diatect  of  this  country,  50  tm 
yofcingi  (hily,)  for  food  to  fat  cattle,  vhose  flesh  requires  to  trt 
finned,  befora  they  are  finished  ofT,  and  for  cons  who  haw 
BCwIy  dropped  their  calves,  occasion  the  proper  mode  of  bar* 
KHin;  hay  a  matter  of  great  cottseqnence  to  all  ihtse  diflcf 
Mt  animals. 

This  u'Hs  formerly  conducted  in  a  very  tedious  mznner, 
nd  witli  considerable  danger  of  injuring  the  crop.  It  is  notr 
tnaiw^^  more  expedicioualy,  at  much  less  risk,  »nd  witk 
far  tots  labour  anJ  expence. 

Till  about  twenty  yean  ago,  the  bay,  even  when  mtd* 
ftwm  nMuT^I  graiis,  was  made  up  into  small  nckt,  each  of 
Wfcidi  would  have  containeii  about  tcetn  pounds  Dutch  weight, 
«r  the  third  pan  qf  a  s$one  of  hay.  And  these  cocics  were 
|NK  op  either  in  the  si'umoon  of  the  day  in  which  that  part 
«rf  tiM  (laid  was  cut  down,  or  in  the  morning  of  the  succeed* 
ng  day.  After  standing  two  days  in  this  form,  three  of 
IImm  cockt  were  mixed  together,  and  formed  into  a  small 
«i>le,  which  would  contain  nearly  22  pound*  arerthjpoi*,  at 
40  pounds  Dutch,  being  the  provincial  weight  for  hay  used 
u)  ihii  county.  At  tlte  end  of  two  or  three  days  more,  theik 
wwrf  pot  into  larger  coles  (by  the  hand,  but  not  preyed} 
each  of  which  woold  contain  two  or  three  stones,  according 
a*  tho  state  of  the  hay,  and  the  appearance  of  the  weather 
d  prudent.  At  the  end  of  four  or  fire  days  more, 
»  krp!  kaitd  cotei  were  put  mto  tnirip  rote^  i.  «.  wne 
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pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  person  who  built  the 

while  another  man  forked  the  hay,  and  a  third  shaped  the  c<a^=:^^|^ 

Sach  of  these  trajnp  coles  would  contain  from  50  to  <^ 

st^e^  (at  a  medium,  half  a  tun  averdupois)  or  if  the  H  it 

ofthehay^,  and  appearance  of  tb<:  weather  permitted  it«  i^a^^crsft 

t^ramp  coles  of  a  tmi  weight,  when  they  were  considered 

Ojf  danger^  and  where  they  remained  for  some  weeks,  till 

liay  rick,  or  stack,  or  as  it  is  called  the  hay  sowg  was  ms 

from  the  whole  hay  belonging  to  the  farm.     It  is  ea^y  to 

that  this  was  both  a  tedious  and  an  expensive  procf 

And  what  was  still  worse,  if  the  rain  fell  in  any  qoanfc_ 

while  it.  was  in  any  of  these  cocks,    or  small  colea^  t- 

were  generally  completely  drenched,  were  of  necessity 

ed  over  repeatedly,  and  spread  loose  to  admit  the  wind 

^nAuence  of  the  sun,    before  they  could  be  dried. 

jl^leached  and  exhausted  the  hay,  by  frequently  ex 

to  the  weather.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  season 

dry  and  favourable,  its  juices  were  too  .much  dried  u| 

this  tedious  process,  which  exposed  it  so  much  to  the  ii 

ence  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  dry  atmosphere,  as  well 

blowing  of  the  wind. 

Now  the  system  of  hay-making  is  completely  alt€?  :^r^"> 
and  it  is  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Andbuso^**^-^ 
whose  instructions  the  farmers  in  tliis  county  were  mxtc^'"*'    ^ 
debted,  to  mention,  that  the  alteration  of  our  system  ii>         - 
4case,  was  in  a  great  measiu^  occasioned  by  his  salutar]^^ 
vice  and  good  example.     Instead  of  turning  over  the  <^  ^^ 
or  coles,  every  other  fair  day,  (as  Dr.  Moir  of  Peter-^"^ 
happily  expresses  it)  to  bask  in  the  sun  for  several  \\^^ 
:there  are  now  many  instances  of  large  fields  of  hay  b^-  ^^^     . 
properly  made,  and  put  in  the  tnwip  colts,  (when  it  is  o  ^^  * 
danger,)  in  the  course  of  a  week  after  beginning  to  movr 
grass.  The  practice  now  mos>t  generally  adopted  is  to  allo\^^'" 
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bajr  to  remain  in  the  swath  at  least  two  dajrs  (and  longer  in 
weatlier)  till  its  surface,  which  ha^i  been  exposed  to  the' 
*9  rays,  is  sufficiently  dry,  and  the  moisture,  of  course, 
m  oonsidcrably  less.     After  this,  by  noon  at  farthest,  and  as 
Much  earlier  as  the  dew  of  the  preceding  night  has  cvapo- 
mUcdy  the  swath  is  turned  over,  exposed  to  the  s(Un  and  air 
Edt  a  few  hours,  and  made  it  up  into  coles  in  the  afternoon. 
[Care  is  always  taken  to  turn  no  more  out  of  the  swath,  than 
■rhst  can  be  made  into  coles  that  day,  before  the  dews  be- 
gin to  fall ;  because  while  in  the  swath,  it  can  bear  a  good 
deal,  but  when  once   turned  over,  is  easily  soked,  if  rain 
■hQiild  fall  upon  it  in  that  state.)     The  coles  contain  from  a 
mMao»  to  a  stone  and  a  half,  or  28  lbs.  English  each,  and  the 
■lay  remains  in  these  small  coles  for  three  days  generally.—* 
^lu  the  end  of  a  week,  at  most,  from  the  time  of  mowing,  it 
Ba  unally  put  into  larger  coles,  of  five  or  six  stones,  after 
9ieijig  turned  over  for  a  few  hours.     If  the  weather  is  favour* 
mb\t  ihis  is  done  in  five  days ;  and  after  other  two  days  it  is 
ipiit  into  the  tramp  coles,  which  vary  in  their  size  from  30  to 
<0  stones,  as  is  judged  most  expedient.     It  is  then  out  of 
^buiger,  and  remains  there  till  it  is  stacked. 

This  is  now  the  most  general  practice  on  the  personal 
^noB  of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  among  the  most  consi* 

-  derable  farmers  in  tiie  county.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
liowevcr,  that  there  are  several  very  sensible  and  judicious 
aien>  who  still  retain  the  old  plan,  of  curing  and  harvesting 

-  their  hay.  They  arc  unwilling,  they  say,  to  allow  their 
^ruiy  when  cut,  to  be  dried  too  much  in  the  swath,  or  by 
lining  made  too  early  into  hay,  to  sweat,  either  in  the  tramp 
cole,  or  in  the  stack.  Where  a  small  farmer  has  a  number 
of  hands,  and  not  much  hay  to  harvest,  he  may  still  follow 
the  old  system.  There  is,  however,  one  remarkable  cirrum- 
fttance  in  regard  to  the  ninking  of  hay,  with  which  he  is 
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oaacqnunted,  or  U  which  he  does  not  p>y  aufficient 
lion.      It  ii,  tliat  an  men  arc  afftictcii  ty  tyntpalky  for  ihe  situ 
ti<Ki  of  one  another,  so  in  a  bay  cole,  ur  rick,  the  wotMwv 
wet  grass  if  attracted  by  ihat  part  of  the  swatb,    Vrfaich  <■ 
too  dry,  and  the  nhole  niiuui  in  a  very  ahort  time 
•DC  aniform  or  et^ual  degree  of  ilrynoe».     Wbcthi 
lice  introduced  by  Dr.  Anuf.mon  bti  better  or  worse  than 
old  and  tedious  method  of  bay -making,  it  is  now  genei 
adopted,  except  amont;  ihc  imall  fanners  ;  and  nine-i«ai 
«f  the  hay  now  made  in  this  county,  is  cured  in  the  eij 
tious  inethoci  aboTe-jiesctibed- 

It  must  be  acknowledged  at  thu  nanie  time,  thM  tl 
an  error  in  regard  to  ibe  cutting  of  hay,  which  is  too  pn 
lent  in  Aberdeenshire.  This  is  the  delaying  to  cut  it,  till 
grass  seeds  are  formed;  and  even  till  the  clover  is 
times  peeping  out,  and  shewini;  its  seeds.  There  ara  a 
solid  objections  to  this  delay.  1.  The  bay  is  always 
and  of  aworse  ((uality,  than  if  it  had  been  cut  downeigl»' 
ten  days  earlier,  or  as  (soon  as  the  flowers  of  the  ray  gru^ 
nady  to  fall  »&;  and  before  the  clover  has  begun  to  9 
its  seeds.  2.  Sonteiimea  the  ray  grass  plants  are  m  no 
injured,  that  they  do  not  appear  next  season  at  all.  3. 
land  is  severely  scourged  by  this  delay  in  mowing  ifae  ^s 
and  loses  more  than  all  the  dlBercncc  of  crop  can  rccr 
pense.  In  fact,  ray  grass,  when  alloned  to  rijwn,  «xh^ 
the  land  as  much  a«  if  it  bad  carritil  a  crop  of  corn.  4 
ss  by  no  means  any  considerable  addition ;  nlien  no  a 
at  all  to  the  fMoMjfy  of  hay,  or  first  crop  cut  that  »e; 
i.  The  qftnmatb,  or  second  crop  of  grata  is  grtaily  *\ 
2nd  sometimes  is  >ery  incmisidcrable,  owing  to  this  dcS- 
and  neither  it,  nor  the  following  year's  grass, 
the  value  which  they  would  haVe  possessed,  if  th«  hay 
be«n  made  early,  and  taken  ofT  the  Iteld  orIt  m  Oir  #i 
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9,  It  i(  often  good  Imsbaniliy,  \rl»en  there  ii 
E  of  oM  ama-,  and  nheii  nwin^  to  a  dry  somnrt 
Um  farMcr  drekda  a  scanty  crop  of  hrrhage,  {or  faddtr)  f-oc 
tbe  cattle  in  irintcr,  to  cnt  th«  itflennalk  in  ibe  end  of  Aa- 
gv*  <v  begfimung  of  September ;  to  mis  tbii  with  a  propor- 
Sion  of  old  Uraw,  trbich  tends,  rroni  its  giipt»' abundant  dry- 
nets,  to  make  the  afiermatb  soon  ready  to  be  put  up  inta 
voles.  By  this  mcnnB,  when  toTB^  teems  to  be  ncarce,  a 
«;«nsidpnb)e  qiiaiitiiy  of  iliis  mixinre.  of  which  the  catti* 
are  rxtremely  lond.  will  be  a  great  tuppty  of  Ibod  to  tha 
9itv  Block,  and  raise  a  great  quantity  of  pntmtent  mattn  tat 
tth*  mannK  of  next  year.  But  this  is  impossible,  if  ibe  firat 
^Sfop  ia  not  ctit  down  rariy,  as  the  etjuinwtia)  raina  set  ii 
'fcefore  the  ariennaih,  thui  has  been  roineii  trith  imw.  couM 
to«  mdy  to  be  pot  up  in  cither  ricks  or  traaip  coles.  And 
at  is  to  bt  oWrted,  that  if  tfai&  mixture  bt,  exposed  to  mtrek 
^r»iN  befere  it  be  out  of  diuij^rr,  it  is  freifiiently  rotted  on  th* 
<telrl.  uid  is  not  only  reivlered  useless,  but  injures  the  gran 
^n  which  it  wM  laid. 

In  nirry  view  iii  which  it  can  be  coiistdercd,  nothing  can 
%e  moK  improper,  than,  in  a  coanty  that  lies  in  the  38th  de- 
2R«  of  latitude,  to  allinv  any  crop  to  be  laie,  which  can  b* 
mrxtiy  lnrve«led.  Many  of  th«  landed  gentlemen,  as  well  m 
•if  tli«  principal  famu:<  ii,  are  sensible  of  tlw  imprupricty  of 
■thh  Arlay,  whicli  ihcy  are  careful  to  avoid ;  Bnt  tlw  prae> 
T(c«  of  •kUying  to  cut  dmvn  hay,  till  tha  grass  seeds  an 
half  ripe,  and  then  iisin^  the*  seeds  for  the  next  year's  my 
1,1  iMH,  is  so  cnmiTton  nirinn^  t^e  small  lannerf,  thai  it  was 
thoMglM  DcresMiry  to  stutr  (he  abori'  objecliona.  Wh#re  ray 
^raas  scetis  are  tntendnl  to  be  preM.-r<red,  the  bay  thmild 
Hand  (i))  the  gn»  senH  ar*  folly  tcaily;  when  they  may 
I^^Mwr  bethrethed  nut  in  tlm  field,  or  what  is  letter,  bound 
^^^Vin  itmres,    put  up  in  ricks,    aud  thrcihod  out  in  the 
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ipringii      By'  tbif  means  one   busht^l  < 

(hreshed  rye  grass  will  be  worth  »n  bushel*  orihe  ilmkir»  g« 
ftf  hay,  thai  h^i;  been  loo  lung  on  the  grounii  to  be  good  h^^y, 
and  too  short  to  mnlcc  good  rye  grass. 

It  may  also  be  pro|>er  to  inform  those  who  botti  pon^  m 
the  old  tedious  method  of  hay-making,  and  also  delay  canB  Kg 
their  hay  till  the  seeds  are  pretty  ripe,  that  while  the  n 
continues  untouched,  and  the  grans  seeds  are  not  nenrly  rig 
Ihc  hay  will  not  be  easily  hurt  by  the  dewii,  and  will  e^" 
endure  a  great  deal  of  rain,  a«  the  greater  part  of  lltii  nM 
«fl  in  the  sloping  directiou  of  the  swath  ;  but  that  ailer  ■ 
swath  is  turned  over,  it  both  imbibes  the  rain,  when,  it  f»  ^**  ^ 
tD  great  ()uantities,  and  the  r^e  grass  also  rushes  out m 
exposed  to  the  weather. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  green  colour  which  • 
ten  appears  in  the  English  hay,  is  seldom  to  be  acen  in  b 
hay  stacks  of  Aberdeenshire  ;  that  our  tramp  coles,  sad  It 
ricks  seldom  sweat  from  fernifntatioii,  and  are  never  bum^ 
by  the  hay  being  blacked  Coo  early.     But  this  odvktitsgc 
more  ihiui  cuunter-balaiiced  by  delaying  to  cut  down  ofl 
bay,  till  the  ray  grasn  has  lost  its  green  colour,  and  till  fra* 
the  ripening  of  its  !«e(]s,  the  stalk  has  assumed  a  wbitidi  ip 
pesraiice.     What  has  once  become  grey  cannot  be  agri< 
made  green ;  And  both  lor  improving  Ihc  quality  of  the  taif 
ftnd  making  this  a  more  roelturatingcrop.  than  it  la  in  nW 
ny  cases,  the  above  strictures  may  be  useful  to  aotne  per 
vons  who  may  read  this  Report. 

Nothing  here  is  meant  to  censnre  the  conduct  of  ibMi 
prudent  farmers,  u'bo  in  hazy  weather,  thai  seem*  lo  iodioii 
the  approach  of  rAir>,   or  when  the  rains  have  already  falkn 
delay  cutting  down  the  grasx  intended  fur  liay.     Such  asitw 
ly  excuse*,  but  in  faa  Riiuiiei  lliei 


y  injurious : 
Jt  u  only  when  iliere  is  no  danger  of  rain,  and  when  from  a 
bordid  econoLtiy  the  crop  is  injured,  that  the  Writer  of  this 
Report  finds  it  \\i*  duty  lo  censure  unneceiaary  and  impropec 
(lelaj-B,  And  he  can  add  with  pleasure,  that  in  general  tho 
ti«y  harvcHt  in  this  county  is  well  coiiilucted,  and  every  year 
■ncreuing,  both  in  the  ciuantity  and  iju^lity  of  hay. 


TsK  county  of  Aberdeen  exhibits  all  the  extremes  ut 
^sood  and  bad  natural  pasturesi,  of  good  and  bad  sown  grass, 
^f  high  and  low  rented  lands,  and  consequeatiy  of  good  and 
'S>ad  feeding. 

In  the  mountainous  district  of  Marr,  and  in  a  dry  aeaaoa 
^fflutre  the  gnuu  is  stinted  for  want  of  rain,  aiid  the  heath- 
^iawtt  has  not  begun  to  sliew  itnelf,  the  goat  browsing  among 
9he  rockt.  may  6ad  a  suHiciency  of  herbs ;  and  the  sheep 
'Vhioly  Kattered  ufer  the  surface,  may  collect  daily  such  a 
quantity  of  grm,  as  sulhces  to  support  liieui.  But  the 
1>l>clf  cattle  cu)  pick  up  a  very  scanty  herbage  on  tbe  niouii' 
^aiiu  (except  by  the  side  of  astroamlet,  vherea  gre«D bor- 
der iaMmetimeulo  be  seen};  and  eren  in  tile  glens  or  narrow 
-^uUaes,  the  grass  is  very  poor  till  the  summer  be  pretty  far 
«dranced.  Yet  even  liert,  when  the  hoaih-flowcr  appears 
M  the  bcgimiing  uf  August,  and  liie  natur:il  grasses  have 
«cime  up  in  tolerable  (|uaniitiL-s,  the  finest  flavoured  and 
■^be  must  juicy  mutton,  far  cxifcding  what  is  raised  by  tlie 
^utificial  grcsses  is  fed  by  Litis  appanntly  scanty  herbage. — 
Vemust,  however,  be  cautious  of  calcuUling  iheprodacttA 
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mals  which  are  both  supported  and  fed,  on  an  equal  measui 
of  ground,  that  has  been  laid  down  with  town  grass,  afLi 
being  properly  cleaned.     For  even  after  the  broad  clover 
gone,  and  the  rye  grass  in  a  considerable  degree  decaye 
the  white  clover,  plantain,  and  the  natural  grasses  whL 
spring  up,  are  far  more  valuable  in  land  that  has  been  w 
Aianured,  and  laid  doivn  clean,  than  on  what  was,  accord i 
to  the  old  system,  first  exhausted  by  white  crops,  then   1 
out  to  nature,  without  either  seed  or  manure  ;  and  for 
first  two  years  producing  very  little  pasture  grass,  and       5" 
deed  in  the  first  year,  little  else  except  sorrel  and  ol 
weeds.      The  profits  of  feeding  cattle  in   summer  are 
greater  in  the  middle,  than  in  the  higher  districts,  in  wb  x  <^h 
the  turnip  husbandry,  and  the  laying  down  of  land  in  gx^ocf' 
order  with  sown  grass,  is  so  little  practised,  as  not  to  vtMM^d 
the  general  produce.     But  where  there  is  a  mixture,  amo"«x»it- 
big  to  only  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  artificial  grass,  and  w"l'ac* 
along  with  this  the  cattle  have  a  sufficient  quantity  oF    ^^^' 
tural  grass,  that  is  three,  four,  or  more  years  old,  llie  sl»*>'^» 
but  nourishing  bite  of  this,  when  it  is  both  old  and  goo  J     ^^ 
its  kind,  with  an  hour's  pasture  twice  a  day,  (pnnincr  i^^^v 
termed  baiting)  enables  the  farmers  in  Croniar,  and  4:>t^^^^ 
intermediate  districts,  both  to  support,  and  generally  ta    f^^ 
very  well  during  the  summer  monllis,  a  considerable  nun  *  '^^ 
of  cattle;    and   to  pay  pretty  high  rents  for  their  fc**'*^*' 
though  situ'jtcd  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  from  the    ^*'^*' 
coast. 

In  the  lower  and  maritime  di-trlcts  of  the  county,  w '* 
lime  is  applied,  and  turnips,  clover,  and  other  sown  gr^  ^-^e* 
raised  in  consideral)le  quantities,  r.e  can  approximate  p^"'-^     - 
nearly  in  calculating  the  number  of  the  different  kinri^     ° 
stock  that  can  be  maintained  on  a  gi^cn  measure  of  laiT^*  ^~" 
But  still  we  must  specify  t!ic  particulir  rotr.tion  of  ^^''^*'' 
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lis  adopted*  or  at  least  the  propt>rtion  of  turnips  proper- 
Jtifated,  and  of  sown  grass  used  in  pasturOi  as  well  as 
nantity  of  hay,  and  both  the  number  and  size  of  the 
lis  pastured  or  fed,  bcfuro  wu  can  s)>eak  with  any  pre* 
»moK.m  of  the  quantity  of  butcher  meat  raised  on  an  acre. — 
imd      i  t  must  be  addeil,  tliat  as  Aberdeenshire  in  general,  is 
ith^r   a  cattle- rearing,  and  grazing,  than  a  ^-cu/i/ij^  count y, 
^e   saime  farmer  who  fattens  four  or  five,  commonly  rears, 
^  has  on  his  farm,  fvom  forty  io  fifty  black  cattle.     The  pas- 
Ure   in  summer,  and  the  turnips  in  >\  inter,  arc,  in  various 
proportions,  used  for  both  purposes,     l^ut  taking  a  general 
Mtimate  from  the  best  farmers  in  tlic  lower  or  maritime  dis- 
^&cts«    a  full -grown  ox  ought  to  pay  from  three  to  four  gui- 
neas for  his  pasture  in  summer,  and  from  five  to  six  for  his 
■Ay  and  turnips  in  winter.     This,  if  the  animal  consumed 
^"®  produce  of  two  acres,  and  if  his  carcase  has  increased 
•''^o  hundred  weight,  with  an   ini proved  quality  of  his  meat, 
^'^  quantity  of  taliow,  equal  to  other  two  hundred  in  value, 
^*oiild  give,  along  with  the  skin,  ullals,  and  manure  obtain- 
•*  in  feeding  liim,  a  pretty  near  average  of  the  expence  of 
^*«nuig,  and  of  the  additional  (]uantity,  and  of  the  improv- 
^  4^ality  of  his  meat ;  whicli  added  t(»getlier  would  be  equal 
*<too  hundred  H'd^ht  per  acre. 

*n  tlu' neiiihbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  the  covv-fecuh-rs,  who 

y  *  very  high  rent  per  acre,  re(|uire,  owing  to  the  excel- 

^^  Crops  raises),  the  smallest  meusure  of  land.     The  com- 

**  allowailte  for  a  cow,  of  about  four  cwt.  is  one-fourth  of 

^^Hch  acre,  (or  two  hundred  beds  as  they  term  it)  of  clo- 

n  iummcr,  and  an  equal  measure  for  whiter  provision. — 

^is  is  to  bo  added,  a  portion  of  land  in  cole  worts,  and 

tuity  of  brewer's  grains,  or  of  pollard,  equal  in  price  to 

^r  quarter  of  an  acre.      So  that  the  produce  of  three 

?  of  a  Scotch  acre^  or  at  most,  a  statute  I!ngli:>h  acre, 

/ 


profit  depends,  and  from  which  the  {Xpenceof  teiHling 
iiiiinml.  sihI  taking  herniilk  to  market,  fallf  to  be  ilcdtK 

e  comjileU;  coiilr<ist  can  scarci'ly  be  iit)agin«t)  tlian  I 
iween  the  extent  of  ImiiI  consumed  in  pasturing  or  fcal« 
Riock  in  the  highland  districts,  and  (hat  of  pasturing  and  I 
lemng  milch  cows  in  ihe  vicinity  ol'  Aberdeen. 

The  usual  calculation  of  one  Stoich  acre  for  paslurinj 
hone,  nnd  one  for  an  ux  or  eow,  is  far  from  being  new 

't  ^uess  (for  it  cannot  be  calird  any  thing  cUc.y 
allow  an  acre  of  pasture  to  a  tlircc  year  old  iitot,  iwo-lh 

e  of  two  year's  old,  and  half  an  ocra  R 
of  a  year  old.  But  where  land  i>  in  );ood  order,  »  lenld 
of  surface  is  sulTicicnt ;  and  where  it  ts  in  bad  onli^r,  i 
will  be  found  necessary.  On  the  farm  of  Weslcr  Fiu 
it  will  a|)pear,  by  looking  back  to  the  diitributiun  of  ci 
and  to  the  number  of  hordes  anil  black  cattle,  that  I 
and  bj  black  cattle,  are  maintainiil  during  th«  si 
ftO  acres  of  pasture  from  sown  grass,  and  by  the  nf^ern 
or  second  crop,  of  27  acres,  cut  for  hay.  From  ihi*  il  - 
pear*,  that  ciglit  acres  of  good  pasluri'  maintain  Mvra  bM 
CMllu  and  oiip  lior9<-.  during  the  summer  seuson.  IVvk 
the  numbtr  of  bUrk  entile  in  ihii  county  i»;  rvry  nearly 

■aas  much  as  that  of  thi- horses;  and  ll>t  jmipofC^^ 
3  the  iibove  may  be  applied  lo  those  lauds  in  ifac  < 
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which  are  in  good  order.  But  as  this  is  by  no  means  true  of 
the  whole  arable  ]ands>  and  as  these  form  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  surface  of  Aberdeenshire,  at  least  two  acres  of 
ftnble  land  (at  an  average  of  its  quality  and  produce)  will 
be  necessary  for  this  purpose.  In  the  vicinity  of  Aber- 
iten,  the  cow-fecdcrs,  as  already  mentioned,  in  general  re- 
guire  about  one-fourth  of  a  St'otch  acre  of  their  excellent 
grass  for  each  cow,  thouij^h  some  of  them  may  use  300  beds, 
as  they  term  it,  or  three-eighths  of  a  Scotch  acre.  But 
they  occasionally  prefer  a  little  of  the  brewer's  grain,  or 
of  the  miller's  bran,  to  induce  their  cows,  by  a  change  of 
nourishment,  to  cat  more  food  than  what  they  would  other- 
wrise  consume.  It  is  a  great  object  with  them  to  add  to  the 
quantity,  though  they  should  not  improve  the  richness  or 
qpiality  of  their  milk. 

The  extent  of  grass  land  required  for  feeding  cattle  in 
nunmer,  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  animals  are  fed,  or  supplied  with  the  grass.  They  are 
either  fed  in  the  house  on  grass  cut  for  soil ;  or  they  are  kept 
looee  in  the  fields,  and  attended  by  a  keeper,  provincially  a 
hird;  or  they  are  tied  by  a  rope,  and  thus  shifted  from  place 
lo  place,  by  what  is  called  a  tether.  If  they  are  fed  in  the 
boose  with  grass  cut  for  soil,  half  an  acre  of  good  clover,  or 
of  clover  mixed  with  rye  grass,  will  be  sufficient  for  each  of 
die  horses  and  black  cattle,  at  an  average  size  of  both.  If 
allowed  to  go  looKe,  attended  by  a  keeper,  nearly  double 
that  quantity  will  be  requisite  for  every  full-grown  animal. 
And  if  tethered,  or  tied  by  a  rope  to  a  stake,  or  boimd  by  a 
kind  of  iron  chain,  they  will  require  an  acre  and  a  half,  for 
this  mode  of  tethering  is  by  no  means  economical.  If  the 
titike,  provincially  termed  a  baikie,  be  not  removed  frequent- 
ly«  the  cattle  tread  down  a  great  proportion  of  the  grass,  and 
they  do  not  eat  it  clean,  or  crop  it  evenly,  but  large  tufts 
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{Kiar  in  many  places.  Ifihcy  arc  tended  by  i  keeper  win 
knows  hU  duty,  and  is  careful  U>lli  uf  hh  caltlc  and  of  ilte 
grass,  lift  allows  them  only  a  small  proportion  of  new  pM- 
tHK,  aiul  sbifu  ihcm  back  on  what  has  been  pme  over; 
thus  wbclting  their  appetite,  antl  cunsing  them  to  t*l  ibe 
grass  very  clean.  But  where  the  nwncr  of  the  cattiv  can 
get  thein  fed  by  toiling,  that  Js  by  green  clorer  cut  trilli 
the  scythe,  there  is  no  racthwl  that  a  so  eLonomical.  The 
grast  ihat  U  thus  cut  down  seems  to  recover,  aud  to  growr  ap 
more  ciuickly  and  more  b<iually,  than  tvhat  has  hceo  vatea  up 
by  the  catti* :  And  tbeiie  animals  consuming  the  grxai  iB 
tke  hotuei  ore  fiee  from  the  excessive  heat  of  sunimcr,  w>d 
from  the  sting?  of  flies,  which  to  them  are  very  vexatium. — 
At  the  same  time,  both  their  dung  and  urine  are  of  nmck 
greater  value,  when  preserved  in  dunghills,  and  carried  nhf- 
ther  they  are  most  wanted. 

Each  of  thcio  methods   has  it^  rccumnieiidation.      1^ 
email  fivrracr,  who  cattnot  ailbrd  ilic  espence  of  a  keeper  to 
«  few  cattle,  (ithcr  mIU  titem  m  tlie  house,  or  tethers  ifaoi, 
ordoes  each  of  lhv!«  alteniaiclv.     The  laff^  fanner,  for 
most  part,  set^  them  loose  to   the  fivld,  under  the  Ctrc  «f 
keeper.     I'ho  only  exceptions  to  this  are,  that  hts 
cows  in  this  cnunty,  receive  a  certain  portion  of 
cut  by  the  scythe,  vrhik  they  supply  themselves  to  i 
from  the  fields  of  pasture  grass.     For  soiling  either  bor«n, 
cows  altogether,     is  not   prictised   iu   this  County, 
■bout  .Aberdeen,  where  grass  rcnta so  high. 

It  in  prapiT  to  add,  that  the  least  econuraical  of  Dv 
three  nictbuds  seenis  to  meet  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Amti 
SON,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow  in;;  passage  :— 

"  In  the  near  vicinity  of  Peterhead  are  some  of  tl|f 

"  graac  iieldB  that  arc  to  be  seen  any  where  in  this  county. — 

■J  The  land  la  a  licb  taudy  luam,  fully  imptvgnatnl  widi 

"  Uielh, 
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'*  shells^  which  gives  it  a  tendency  to  produce  white  clover, 
pasture  rye-gmss,  and  the  poa-grasses  in  greater  perfec- 
tionthan  any  wlierc  else;  and  the  owhers  feeling  the  supe- 
rior benefit  they  derive  from  cows,  above  that  which  they 
could  obtain  from  the  plough,  have  wisely  determined  to 
let  that  land  ly  in  grass  for  feeding  cows.     As  no  person 

*'  there  has  more  than  two  or  three  cows,  they  have  adopted 

**  a  very  economical   mode  of  applying  the  produce  of  these 

*'  fields,  to  the  feeding  of  milch  cows,  without  the  aid  of  in- 
closures,  merely  by  telhering  the  cows  in  these  fields,  in  a 
regular  and  systematic  method  ;    moving  each  tether  for- 

*'  ward  m  a  straight  line,  not  above  one  foot  at  a  time,  so  a< 
to  prevent  the  cows  from  ever  treading  on  the  grass  that  ii 
to  be  eaten  :  And  as  it  is  always  fresii,  and  gives  a  deep 
bite  to  the  cows,  they  feed  u|)on  it  greedily,  and  cat  it 
clean  up  without  the  smallest  waste  ;    care   being  always 

*'  taken  to  move  the  tether  forward  at  stated  intervals,  so  as 
to  advance  regularly  forward,  like  a  person  cutting  clover 
with  a  scythe,  from  one  end  of  the  tit* Id  to  tlu*  other  : — 
And  by  the  time  they  have  thus  got  to  one  end  of  the  ridge, 
the  grass  on  the  other  end  of  it  is  rieady  for  being  again  eat 
in  this  >\  ay.  I  believe  a  greater  number  of  cows  can  bt 
kept  on  the  same  (juantity  of  grass,  than  in  any  other  way 

**  1  have  seen,  unless  perhaps  where  it  is  cut  and  given  to 
them  green  in  the  house.    Oue  gentleman  in  particular,  who 
"would  not  perhaps  v.i>h  to  have  his  name  publicly  men- 
tioned here,  has  cairied  this  system  to  great  perfection, 

"  Mid  derives  a  proht  from   his  cows  that  is  very  uncommon. 

That  no  possible  waste  of  grass  may  be  incurred,  he  has  a 

few  sheep  upon  longer  tethers,  that  follow  the  cows,  to 

sweep  up  any  refuse    that  may  be  left ;  and  occasionally 

'  he  makes  hi^i  horseg  pasture  upon  the  same  iield^  so  that 
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CuUiitg  the  grau  when  gtecn,  anJ  gi\in(;itlQ  tlic  cattle  io 
the  houie,  is  not  a  still  more  ec'jnomical  practice.  Tbcn 
con  be  no  doobt  that  it  is  m  ;  and  thut  a  leu  mcMure  of  gratf 
cut  by  ibc  scythe  will  serve  a  cdw,  than  what  alit-  gocft  one 
by  tethering.  Tfte  Doctor,  howeier,  adJi  very  properly  ■*■ 
anoic,  asto  the  cow-fL-cders  in  Pcicrbi-aJ,  that  "iu  their  ik.^ 
"  luatiun  the  grass  coulJ  not  be  cut,  and  be  carried  i 
"  house  to  be  there  cuiiaumcd  grecti,  as  nu  burses  : 
''  vuiits  couM  be  kept  for  itiv  |)urpose,  aud  that  thta  is  < 
''  among  a  thousand  nf  the  instances,  which  f>rovo  i 
"ecnnomy  ol'a  farm  must  be  in  a  great  tntaiute  : 
"byifize." 

The  reader  will  see  from  this,  the  various  modes  of  I 
ing  cattle  with  grass  in  summur,  which  are  useil  i 
county;  and  he  will  judge  which  of  them  has  most  i 
nendations.  But  it  may  bn  observed,  that  not  ooly  t 
broad  cluver  i«  purposely  sown  for  soiling,  but  also  timwiw— 
any  particular  field,  laid  out  with  clover  and  rye  grua  i*  TV 
ry  full  uf clover,  and  owing  toils  ridincss,  or  tu  the  £uW0 
«f  the  rye-grass,  ttot  so  Hi  tot  being  made  into  hay,  ibe  iiiQ«t 
prudent  plan  is  (u  cut  itgr^'n  cither  to  horws  or  black  caltlr. 
(as  is  commonly  practised  iu-thc  sutilhern  countic*)  and  ihal 
where  ibe  grass  is  [>our,  and  ibe  Held  in  bad  order,  it  ought 
to  be  depastured  with  bl(u:li  cattle,  mixed  occaiioimlif,  at  any 
rate,  with  Jior*f(  unt/  iJieep;  ur  rather  by  the  two  6i»i  and 
after  tkcy  have  ^one  over  the  (ground,  to  be  Eaten  b»t  of  aU  by 
ibe  sheep. 

proper  to  add>  that  the  large  farmers  and  c&tlle  tleil* 
era  wtto  rent  inclcsunt  for  (he  season,  thil^  their  caUlc  firm 
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tme  field  to  another,  and  sometimes  indeed  to  a  field  at  aeon* 
•iderable  distance,  botlAo  allow  the  grass  to  grow  up  more 
quickly  after  being  eaten,  and  to  tempt  the  cattle  from  a 
change  of  place  and  food,  to  consume  more  grass,  which 
occasions  them  to  fatten  more  quickly.  But  though  they 
thus  sliift  them  occasionally,  they  do  not  wish  them  to  get 
too  much  exercise,  but  in  general  to  feetl  at  their  ease. 

One  practice  of  the  best  farmers  in  this  county,  with  re- 
qpect  to  their  grass  fields,  deserves  general  imitation.  This 
it  when  the  weather  is  cold  in  April,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
3fay,  and  when  the  grass  that  was  sown  the  former  season, 
find  is  intended  fur  bay,  appears  thin  and  brown  in  the  top, 
^from  the  blowing  winds,  or  coldness  of  the  season)  they 
vend  their  cattle  for  a  tew  days  to  crop  this  grass  hastily,  (not 
eat  it  bare)  and  then  remove  them  in  a  few  days.  The  ef- 
t  of  this  is  to  thicken  the  grass  very  much,  and  to  make 
I  shoot  up  with  new  verdure  very  quickly.  By  this  means, 
bay  cutting  may  be  a  week  longer  delayed;  but  there 
"^vill  always  be  found  a  great  addition  to  the  quantity,  and  an 
provement  to  the  quality  of  the  hay,  which  otherwise 
ould  have  been  thin,  bard^  stunted^  and  neither  swaet,  nor 
weighty  crop. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


«ARDEXS  AND  ORCHARDS. 


SECT.  I. GARDENS. 

Althoucii  horticulture  is  both  a  pleasant  amusement^  and 
a  branch  of  agriculturo,  it  is  comparatively  of  less  value  thaa 
the  labours  of  the  ploughman,  or  the  unceasing  attention  of 
the  shepherd,  and  the  feeder  of  black  cuttle.  In  son e  placet 
of  the  South  of  Scotland,  it  is  a  common  remark.  That  sach  a 
man  is  too  goo<l  a  fanner  to  be  also  a  good  gardener.  This  if 
saying,  in  other  words,  that  he  cannot  attend  both  to  great 
concerns  and  to  small  matters.  Yet  the  best  cultivated  farm 
is  that  which  ajiproai  lies  neart  :jt  to  a  garden  ;  and  the  best 
farmer  is  a  man,  u  ho,  to  a  cenn»reheiii?iTe  mind,  unites  un- 
wearied attention  to  every  thiiig,  fnjm  the  cn;[>[)in'j  his  ara- 
ble land,  the  cleaning  his  tiMin|»s,  and  the  Iteding  of  his  live- 
stock, to  thedr(<'»ing  <»t  hi.s  yurrien.  No  doubt  the  spade,  or 
some  more  luiinble  instrument,  |»receded  iheplougii ;  but  af- 
ter the  latter  was  intriKJiicei!,  IVom  its  grvut  expedition,  and 
from  employ  iii^  K.ns  hwinan  labour,  ii  soon  bec;ime  mere  ge- 
neral in  the  cuhivation  olthe  soil.  Yet  the  mo.-t  ancient  oc- 
cupation, that  of  a  gardener,  ought  not  to  be  despibcd  ;  and 

in 


in  an  age  of  luxury,  horticultur*  is  an  important  object,  with 
mrery  man  of  taste,  as  well  as  of  fortune. 

The  county  of  Aberdeen  is  distinguished  beyond  any  other 
county  in  the  island,  for  the  preparatory  branch  of  all  good 
gardening,  viz.  trenching  the  soil  to  a  proper  depth.  Tiiis  hovv- 
mrer  is  a  species  of  improvement  that  is  not  confined  to  land 
that  is  destined  for  gardens  ;  and  therefore  will  be  treated  of 
nore  fully  under  the  head  of  Improvements.  It  is  only  nc- 
jcessary  to  mention  in  this  place,  that  all  garden  grounds  are 
trenched,  when  first  set  apart  for  this  purpose  ;  and  are  oc- 
casionally trenched  thoroughly  to  the  depth  of  IG  or  18  in* 
ches;  or  else  they  are  half- trenched,  provincial ly  over-spad- 
mdt  that  is,  narrow  stitches,  about  15  inches  deep,  and  two 
feet  wide,  are  laid  upon  an  e(}ual  breadth  of  untitled  land, 
and  in  that  situation  exposed  to  the  winter's  frost.  When 
^rdens  have  been  incessantly  cropped  for  several  years,  the 
trenching  down  of  the  surface,  and  bringing  up  new  soil,  i« 
attended  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this 
county  is  situated  in  so  high  a  latitude,  as  not  to  be  calculated 
for  producing,  without  artificial  heat,  many  articles  which 
are  raised  on  Ute  continent  of  Europe,  or  even  in  the  south 
<if  England  ;  and  that  we  have  not  so  many  hot  walls,  nor  so 
many  orchards  as  are  found  in  the  more  cultivated  counties 
of  Scotland.  But  \vc  have  several  hot  houses  belonging  to 
diffi^rent  proprietors  in  the  county,  and  about  a  dozen  of 
these  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  ;  though  it  is  unnecessary 
in  this  Report,  to  give  any  plans,  or  minute  descriptions  of 
those  which  are  in<)si  r*  inaikaoie. 

The  tax  upon  gaidenors,  who  are  employed  by  landed 
gentlemen,  has  de«[>ly  injured  that  profession,  by  lessening 
the  number  of  ap;.iciiiiets,  in  consequence  of  limiting  the 
employment  of  jou.iieymen,  for  whom  this  tax  is  payable: 

Yet 
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Yet  we  iltll  bav«  Hveml  gflrdtwrs  scattered  of*r  the 

ty  i  and  wc  b:i\e  a  nuiiieroiiR  cl W  of  garJcuen  in  ihc  victmtf 

©fAberilicn,  who  ctilnvmij  ihu  lands  in  ihe  ntigl 

of  that  city,  and  wh»>e  iintclice  dcMrvts  to   be 

known,  and  generally  imiialud. 

They,  in  fact  ate  kitclieii  ganlvner*,  Keilinicn,  or  np« 
•erymeD.  They  raise  all  sort*  of  rool*  for  the  inhabitancy  i 
tht  lilies  of  New  and  Old  Aberdeen,  vu-iuuH  aecili  lor  tl 
use  of  tfar  cunnly  ut  large,  and  ourieries  «o  exleoMre,  a 
M>  carefully  managed,  ibat  bc^des  (crTing  tlie  laiid«d  p>a 
prieiorsin  tbc  county,  and  tbi.-  ttwiK  n  of  »illa^  near  the  WW 
they  export  considerable  uuntbtrsof  plants  to  Englaitd. 
it  wusntated,  as  one  of  itic  jtroliminary  ubscrvaiiidu,  *i 
:f  mixture,  or  alternate  use  of  the  nfiatte  and  pLsVI 
itiidry,  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Abenlecii,  thon^Ki 
1  thin  soil,  produced  fur  the  must  part,  yvry 
nofm,  were  much  more  highly  rented  than  thoK 
partuf  ibe  tribiud,  exieiiuu},' perhaps  thoM  near  . 
Coniwalli  a  small,  but  fertile  district,  where  ibe 
iy  etjual  to  (Itat  around  Aberdeen.  The  liigbeM 
county  are  paid  by  gardeners,  ofdifli-Tent  descnpti 
ly  by  seedsmen  and  iiurst-i-ymeo.  Without  ^erogatiog 
the  opulent  Htcrehants  ami  roanutacturers,  or  the  other 
ent  iuipruvers  of  land  near  Abei-decn,  the  bumble  and 
Uious  kilL'ben  gardeners  and  sei-dsmen  of  that  city,  by 
industry,    their  emulaiiun,    (or  that  com|>etitiua 

take  place,  when  the  pniteswrs  of  any  art,  or  Ute 
who  follaw  any  (larlicular  occupati 
y  itieir  being  contented  lu  dig  the  ground 
M*n  bandi,    and  to  live  in  iliat  bumble  iph< 
both  economy  and  iiidu>try  are  reiiui^ilc  to 
rate  competence,  ai-e  enabkd   to  pay  lunch 
ibeir  small  esient  of  land,  than  what  could  be  paid  bj 
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ivho  were  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  rather  dealers  hi 
jafden  stuffs,  than  operative  gaideners.  For  it  mui»t  here  be 
remembered,  that  though  large  fanners,  with  great  capital.^ 
valuable  teams  of  cattle,  high-priced  implements  of  husban- 
iry,  and  renting  extensive  farms,  either  of  arable  or  grass 
laiid»  are  very  useful  in  improving  a  country,  that  has  not 
been  either  generally  or  well  cultivated,  the  small  gardeners 
in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen,  arc  more  beneficial  to  the  citi- 
seaibr  than  a  few  great  capitalists  would  be,  who  might  easi- 
ly conspire  together,  and  both  raise  the  price  of  their  gar- 
lea  stufid,  and  reduce  the  rents  of  their  lands.  TheiC  renta 
i.t  present  vary  from  six  to  twenty  pouiuls  per  Scotch  acre. 

The  garden  studs  raised  by  the  numerous  gardeners  near 
Aberdeen,  are  chiefly  cabbages,  cokwuns,  potatoes,  tur- 
ili|M^  green  pease,  ganien  bcaus,  spinage,  carrots,  parsnips, 
onions,  lettuces,  raddishes,  and  other  sallads.  These  arQ 
raked  in  such  plenty,  within  two  miles  of  the  city,  that  ve- 
ry few  persons  from  the  country  bring  any  of  these  articles 
i^  the  market  for  sale.  ( i  lie  eow-fcedcrs  indet'd  sometimes 
30 nearly  thrtn,*  miles  from  Aberdeen  to  purchase  turnips  for 
tlieir  cows.)  There  is  no  regular  course  of  cropping;  but 
tlie  great  object  is  to  raise  as  many  crops  as  tliey  can,  within 
^a  fcw  y wars  as  is  possible.  For  they  could  not  pay  their 
rentt,  except  for  a  ft  w  of  the  most  valuable  roots,  if  they 
cHd  not  raise  more  ihon  one  crop  every  year. 

The  fruits  which  are  raised  by  these  gardeners  are  red, 
Ijlackf  and  wlnte  currants,  goo.%t berries,  raspberries,  andstraw- 
kjerricit.  Apples,  pt-ars,  ciierries,  and  other  stone-fruits,  are 
chiefly  raised  by  the  gentlemen,  who  have  their  gardens  ia- 
cloied  with  stone  walls.  1  or  it  must  be  observed,  that  iho 
greater  part  of  the  Lu'ds  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  is  inclos- 
%3d  by  stone  walls  v  ii<»<e  hti^htdoes  not  exceed  three  or  four 
feety  or  by  hed^rs,  wh'vAi  vjk\(1  not  protect  the  higher  fruits 

from 
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sttachcd  to  ibcir  gardens  in  the  country  ;  and  there  are  a 
number  of  hot  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen.  One  vX 
the  bcbt  is  iho  property  of  Allxander  Yolng,  Esq.  of 
C'omhiil,  about  a  mile  fioin  the  ci:y.  There  arc  altogether, 
about  a  dozi  a  uf  these  uccoinmodations  to  a  villa,  nhiijliin 
an  aije  of  luxurv,  are  considered  as  articles  of  convenience, 
c>r  indicutious  of  tasto,  to  be  found  among  our  opulent  mer- 
chants, and  within  an  vd^y  walk  from  the  txchan;;e,  or  from 
the  ccunting-roon».  Patiik  k  Milne,  lisq.  of  Cnmonmo- 
gate,  one  uf  the  partners  of  two  of  the  |>rincipal  trading  com- 
panies in  Aberdi-en,  has  a  very  excellent  hot  house  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  Union  Street.  It  is  pleasant  to  st:c,  in  the 
58th  degree  of  north  latitude,  the  front  of  an  elegant  house, 
^'here  the  massy  pillars  of  granite,  polished  at  a  conskierft- 
blc  expence,  attract  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  It  is  no  les^ 
agreeable  to  see  at  a  small  distance,  the  productions  of  a 
tvanner  climate  here  flourishing  artificially.  Here,  with* 
out  wall.ing  a  great  distance  from  his  counting-room. 

]-i:ctc:r.lcin  Iciirlis  lluctlbus  Afrlcum, 

Mcrcatormcliii'io,  e;:am  et  oppidi 

J^*  %  %  g  \i  fi  •    #  -, 
.M.t.tal   1  >.•  I  a   s  wit 


vi:«  1.   II. OKCUARDS. 

Tnh  gaiili.n.>  of  tla*  ditfcrent  landed  proprietors  are  more 
or  less  slocked  wi^h  fruit  trees  :  But  we  have  mdv  a  few  or- 
chards,  properly  so  called,  in  this  county.  Sir  ARiiiiHALD 
Gk\m,  of  Monymusk,  grandfather  of  tlio  present  Baronet^ 
paid  pariiLuiar  attention  to  the  raising  of  fruit,  va  well  as  fo- 
re>t  trees;  a»id  \\xu  w*  one  time:  16  ganleucri  employed  in  hi> 

or- 
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orchard,  extensive  nurseries,  and  garden.  The  tax  on  that 
useful  body  of  men,  as  already  mentioned,  has  contributed 
not  a  little  to  lessen  the  number  of  gardeners,  and  very  few 
mre  now  employed  at  Monymusk. 

Georcje  Skcni-,  Esq.  of  Skene,  grandfather  of  the  pre- 
sent proprietor,  laid  out  nearly  two  acres  in  an  orchard,  and 
shocked  it  with  varic^ty  of  fruit  trees.  But  as  the  principal  seat 
cf  this  family  is  now  at  Carristown,  in  the  county  of  Forfar, 
the  same  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  it,  as  if  the  proprietor 
were  generally  resident  in  tlie  county. 

It  has  already  been  incutioned,  that  there  is  an  e.rcellent 
garden,  with  hot  houses,  and  fruit  tcees  of  difft^rent  kinds, 
at  the  Castle  of  Cluny.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  at  Keith* 
ball,  Fintray  House,  Logic  Hlphinstone,  Castle  Fraser,  Aber* 
geldie,  Culter,  Drum,  Kemnay,  afid  many  other  gentle* 
men's  seats,  there  is  abundance  both  of  wall  and  other  fruits 
in  the  gardens,  though  no  place  is  set  apart  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  orchards. 

The  only  modern  orchard,   of  any  considerable  extent,  is 
chat  which  is  novf    laying  out  by  James  Ferolson,  Es<j.  of 
Pilfour,  member  for  the  county.     Both  on  account  of  its  an- 
tient  and  present  condition  it  desen'estobe  particularly  men- 
tioned in  this  Re[)ort      The  site  of  it,  nearly  (icK)  years  ago, 
cootained  the  Abbey  of  Deer,  (which  was  founded  in  1218), 
and  the  garden  belt)nt;in:;  to  the  INIonastery. — We  may  talk 
of  the  luxury  and  retincnients  of  the  pres<»nt  age,   and  boast  of 
our  !H]T)erior  attainments  in  iioriicuiturc  :   but  if  we  examine 
(acts  aitentivcly,  we  shall  fuid  that  our  ancestors  paid  more 
attention  to   this  than  at  first  we  arc  apt  to  suppotie.     At  any 
rate,    it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  luxury   of  the  Komish  cler- 
gVi  and  of  their  uncommon  skill  inth.   raisin;.^  of  fruit  trees, 
that  when  Mr.  Ferguson  was  laying  out  his  new  orchard, 
ke  (ouod  in  the  Abbey  garden,   first  rich  soil,  above  thr^^e 

ft€l 
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feet  deep ;  sccoixdiy,  a  well  paved  causeway  of  granite  ;'[third- 
Jy,  a  bed  of  pure  sand  one  foot  deep ;  foiirllily,  another  cause- 
way of  granite;  and  below  the  whole  a  considerable  deptk 
of  ricti  mould.  No  greater  precaution  could  have  been  takcQ 
to  hinder  the  roots  of  the  fruit  trees  from  bein^  injured,  bv 
piercing  into  a  cold  or  wet  subsoil. 

The  ancient  precincts  of  the  Abbey  contained  about  1 1 
Scotch,  or  14  English  acres.  Mr.  Fi:uglson\  new  orchard 
contains,  within  its  walls,  lO  English  acres,  ami  fifteen  hun- 
dredth parts  of  an  acre.  But  in  the  miildJe  of  it  the  ruius  are 
most  carefully  preserved;  and  these  cover  an  uc.'x*  aiid  a 
quarter.  The  grount'  therefore  laid  out  for  an  orchard  k 
eight  acres  and  nine-tenths. 

It  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ugie,   nearly  a  mile 
above  the  village  of  Old  Deer,  and  between  that  river  and 
the  turnpike  road  leading  from  Peterhead  to  Banflfl     Its  ex- 
posure is  excellent,   as  seen  from  the  ruail  to  New  Deer,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Ugie,  on  a  sloping  bank  tm>r.rds  the 
south,   and  its  figure  is  nearly  the  segment  of  a  larirc  circle. 
Three  lines  of  wall  next  the  tiirnijike  road  appear  as  cords  of 
the  circle.     The  first  of  these  is  a  wall  1(5  feet  high,  and  1+3 
yards  long.     The  sc^cond  is  inter.tled  for  hot  houses,  and  is  15 
feet  high,  and  10.>  yards  h'liL,.     The  third   is  a  hot  wall  ftw 
fruit   trees,   with  three  fiut's  i^nd  is   lo  feet   high,  and  145 
yards  long.     These  ihrcr  walls  extend  to  3 'H  yards  along 
the  north  side  of  the  orciiani.     The  vourh  wall,   containinp^ 
the  segment  of  a  larfror  eirele,  is  JOOyard.-:  in  it  ngth.     Wall 
trees  are  t»  be  nnlled  to  the  s«juth  side  of  tl.is  w  ill,  bt:vveen 
vhiehiind   the  river  there  is  a.i   opt  n  space  intcn*!edfor  a 
walk  and  shrubbery.     Hevond  thise,  either  a  ludue,  or  a 
chevaux  i\v  fiize,  will  berais<d  for  protecting  tlie  wall  fruit. 
The  expcnct!  will  be  Tery  considerable,  judging  fioin  what 
is  already   lai ;  en.      liut  its  aiiiount  caiiiict  at  pre?!enl  be 

inov.ii. 
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WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS. 
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jLhekb  is  a  very  great  extent  of  land  in  the  county  that  is 
left  oat  in  natural  woods,  or  inclosed  for  plantations  in  the 
highland  districts.  Inclosurcsof  various  dimensions,  planted 
with  various  kinds  of  wood,  arc  dispersed  over  the  lower 
parts  of  the  county,  and  are  generally  near  the  mansions  of 
the  different  landed  proprietors.  Besides  these  plantations^ 
^mall  jitrips,  or  belts,  from  ten  to  sixty  yards  in  breadth^ 
are  raised,  both  for  shelter  and  for  ornament,  in  places  where 
the  land  is  too  valuable  to  be  allotted  for  plantations.  And 
nogle  rows,  with  or  without  a  hedge,  are  planted  around 
the  farmer's  gardens ;  and  in  many  places  a  few  trees  are 
lomid  in  the  cottager's  kail  yard.  The  proportion  of  wood^ 
however,  is  very  different  in  the  diiierent  divisions  of  the 
county.  In  Marr,  especially  in  the  higher  and  mountainous 
districts,  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  wood  than  in  the  other 
lour  divisions  of  the  county. 

This  division,  as  already  mentioned,  contains  about  se^ 
▼en-fifteenth  parts  of  the  whole  surface  of  Aberdeensfatre.— 
And  above  one-half  of  this  district  is  included  in  nin^  pari- 
riies^  four  of  which  are  united  to  others,  so  that  the  whole 
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of  this  district  is  below  hOOO  personi!,  of  all  ages ;  anJ  Uii  -s, 
nrable  landx  do  not  rai»e  food  to  maintain  the  inliabitanti  -^ 
Jtut  the  woods  and  plantationE  (which  in  many  cases  grcatl^^^-^' 
exceed  the  extent  of  the  com  fields)  are  3  source  of  weaJil.^  h 
to  the  proprietor;  and  the  cutliitg  down,  and  disposing  o  ^r-nf 
these,  in  small  parcels,  in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  tb*-  ^Kf 
county,  both  employs,  and  liberally  rewards  ibe  labour  (v 
a  considerable  number  of  the  imall  highland  farmers  or  arti  ^ 
ficers.  These,  in  return  f«r  the  wood  which  they  sell,  ; 
chase  oatmeal,  and  other  articles  for  their  familtei. 

The  woods  and  plantations  in  this  higher  division  of  Mar 
occupy  nearly  100  square  miles.  But  they  grow  very  i 
regularly,  being  in  some  places  very  tbictly  planted,  t 
in  others  raised  by  nature,  at  very  difierent  distances  be  -^ 
tween  the  trees.  Of  these  woods  and  plantations,  nearly  one  " 
third  {has  been  both  inclosed  and  planted  ;  one-Uuid  I 
been  raised  by  nature,  without  either  inclosing  or  filuitiB^t^^H 
the  groujid  ;  and  the  remainder  has  been  surrounded  by  fen  ^^^' 
ces  for  keeping  out  the  cattle,  and  then  been  stocked  vitlV^  -^" 
wood,  raised  from  seed  cither  blown  by  the  wind, 
by  the  rooks,  nho,  by  some  instinctive  impulse,  csny  I 
cones  of  the  Scots  fir  in  their  bills,  to  provide  habttatioiM  ft 
their  ofispriiig,  at  a  remote  period,  when  the  teeda  contuaec 
in  these  cones  become  trees,  in  which  they  may  build  iheia 
oesls.     In  these  higher  distiiclA  wood  grows  so  easily,  t 


'  These  pariiheiare,  1.  Birtr— 2.  Aboj-ne  and  ClecloimT— 3.03 
makk,  Glrngiiiii,   md  Tu]lich.~1.  CnilkK  and  Braeour— S.  I 
4ai.     Bendei  thew,  ■  dnsched  put  of  Tulnnl  dJviJe«  tl 
SlnthiJon,  lad  ilei   in  thia  mouaainout  diurict.      Sat  to  I 
the  lower  pin  ol  Stnihdon,  inierKctcJ  b;  Clnibuckett  r« 
^g  tbc  dijCTict  cf  Cronur,  io<}  i*  not  here  iocluiled. 
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the  proprietors  need  only  inclose  an  extent  of  hilly  ground, 
and  thus  shut  out  the  cattle.  The  wind  and  the  crows  will 
in  lime  supply  him  with  seeds. — But  when  these  natural 
woods  grow  yery  irregularly,  it  is  found  prudent  to  assist 
naliure,  by  sowing,  or  occasionally  scratching  into  the  soil, 
m  number  of  seeds  of  the  trees  which  are  wished  to  be  rear- 
ed in  the  racant  spaces. 

A  few  examples  will  give  the  reader  a  more  correct  idea 
•f  the  proportions  of  wood  raised  in  this  district 

The  extensive  estate  of  Invercauld,  besides  about  20,000 
acres  in  Perthshire,  contains  86,130  Scotch  (or  109>044' 
English)  acres,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen.  Of  this  the 
aanor  place  of  Invercauld,  including  a  few  small  posses- 
MOOS,  contains  89(J4<  Scotch  acres — Of  this  only  274  are 
arable,  and  above  3300  are  in  woods  and  plantations.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  wood  is  raised  in  other  parts  of  this 
property ;  but  the  above  is  adjoining  to  the  mansion-house 
ar  manor  place  of  Invercauld ;  and  the  whole  has  been  cor* 
lactly  measured. 

•  The  estate  of  Abergeldie  has  also  been  measured,  and 
abounds  both  in  natural  woods  and  artificial  plantations. — 
lit  total  contents  amount  to  23242  English  acres,  of  which 
M20  are  covered  with  wood  of  diHTerent  kinds,  and  are  more 
than  twice  the  extent  of  the  arable  land. 

William  Farquharson,  Esq.  of  Monaltry,  on  an  estate 
of  near  20,000  English  acres,  has  a  much  greater  proportion 
af  wood  than  of  land  that  has  been  subjected  to  the  plough4 
In  fact,  from  the  irregularity  of  its  surface,  and  the  nature 
of  its  soil,  this  district  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  wood. 

The  greater  proportion  of  these  woods  consists  of  Scotch 
fiTf  a  species  of  pine  that  grows  slowly  at  first,  but  is  very 
valuable.    It  is  well  known,  that  where  the  soil  is  most  bar- 

A  a  2  t%iai 


very  slonly.  tbc  wood  cf  II 
qualiiy- — A  rem&rkablc  tree,  u 


Scotch  piuv  is  of  ttic  bcM 

luvercauhl,  Ma^  cut  dowtx  about  10  yc«r;  ago;  aad 
li»r  of  concentric  circles  dcm-  its  mit,  viz.  229,  abewcd  ii  .^ 
ID  bave  grttwn  ami  iiicrv^eO  in  uze  fur  239  yearv,  betiilrs  -^^ 
ttit!  time  tfaat  it  coatinutnl  itatiotiary.  Its  wood  wac  declared.  .^^_ 
by  all  who  saw  it,  tu  hn  niucli  superior  in  quality  t*  any  -^^M 
that  had  ever  been  impottL'd  from  tlie  north  of  Earaf>e.  la  .^^H 
i  SOI,  Mr  Bunis  of  Uaildjngtoti,  the  ingeniouit  archiMcl,  wit*  -^^^ 
built  tht;  wooden  bridge  over  the  Dan,  oppoiile  ta  hrlLhiU.  -^  3, 
en  the  turnpike  road  from  Aberdeen  to  OMmcklnn,  boMiglti  -^i^ 
all  his  fine  wood  from  the  forests  of  Braeniar,  at  00  nites-^ 
diitaoce.  He  infbmied  the  Writer  of  thin  Repon,  ik«  it « 
was  fiu  superior  to  any  that  ever  caroc  from  Meniid,  Biga.  ■ 
or  any  |>ort  in  Pruisia,  or  of  Norway. — Mr  pAMavnAMOK  J 
of  Invercauld  haa  sold  to  the  amount  of  L.  1  Q,000  of  tbi«  ex-  - 
cellent  wood,  which  waa  from  1 3  inches  to  2  feet  in  diuw- 
ter^  and  wae  sold  at  l^d.  per  cubic  foot. — It  wtU  gi«e«aiie' 
idea  of  the  closuicss  of  the  texture,  and  fincneai  oftlie  ^^• 
tiiy  of  the  nooil  in  tile  upper  part  of  AberdwDabiR,  1*^ 
mention,  that  the  Reporter  cut  a  tree  in  the  foreU  of  Gtn-  -■ 
tanner,  and  carried  it  home  to  the  distance  of  iO  aila, 
the  roet  of  which,  though  only  15  inches  diitticUr.  cob- 
I jined  1 32  concentric  circles  when  cut  acroM  ;  [coiMe^neailfi 
lh«  treis  was  above  1S2  yean  oldi)  and  what  was  cliU  bmit 
semarkablc,  where  the  diameter  of  the  tree  waa  onlj  Mfvi 
and  a  half  inches,  the  number  of  circles  was  110;  and  tht 
qu^ty  of  the  wood  was  excellent,  almost  to  thu  top.  Yet 
the  ftr  in  Glentanner  is  cousidercd  infvcior  to  that  in  Bna- 
inar,  where  die  Reporter  has  counted  from  1^0  to  160  VJtp 
centric  circles  in  dilicKent  treca.  It  is  thia  alow  growth  and 
closeness  of  luxtere  which  marks  the  thifereoEc  b 
wooda-  in  tha  bif  har,  and  tliQU  in  tlto  Iovni  {iuU  oC  tl 
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ty.  And  if  the  landed  proprietors  would  only  inclose  all 
tke  barren  grounds  which  are  not  worth  the  expence  of  ciil- 
trMtion,  we  should  have  no  occasion  for  wood  either  ^rom 
PhiMia*  Norway,  or  North  America.  There  are  thousands 
of  fir  trees  in  Braemar,  some  of  which  are  nearly  6  feet  in 
UuneCer,  which  are  superior  in  point  of  quality  to  any  wood 
of  that  denomination  that  was  ever  imported  into  any  place 
in  Great  Britain. — And  both  the  legislature  and  the  Highland 
praprietorsy  each  in  their  different  spheres,  should  take  care 
dHft  this  country  be  independent  of  any  sort  of  ship  timber. 
Btagfend  can  always  raise  oak  and  elm ;  and  Scotland  can 
raiae  fir  on  the  mountains  and  hills;  and  beech  and  ash  in 
Ike  flKore  cultivated  districts. 

Betides  the  very  great  extent  of  Scotch  iir,  considerable 
^pHOlities  of  oak,  beech,  and  aller,  are  found  among  the  na- 
laral  woods  of  this  mountainous  district ;  or  growing  in  scat- 
Ifeffad  groupes  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers :  So  that  this 
dialricty  though  neither  populous,  nor  productive  of  a  gnzt 
^pantSiy  of  com,  may,  both  from  the  great  quantity  and  ex- 
ceH€At  quality  of  its  woods,  be  rendered  very  beneficial, 
Mt  nerely  to  the  wealth,  but  to  the  strength  of  the  empire. 
kf  m  only  necessary  tibat  turnpike  roads,  canals,  railways, 
nA  every  mode  of  facilita(ting  the  carriage  from  the  forest 
feaihe  port  of  Aberdeen,  be  encouraged  by  the  legislature — 
OD  national  grounds ;  for  the  district  is  too  remote  from 
Abfdeen  to  support  the  necessary  expence  from  the  for- 
IQIMI  of  individuals. 

The  second  or  middle  district,  in  the  division  of  Marr, 
ctttprehends  the  whole  parishes  in  the  districts  of  Cromar, 
KtUmmmy,  and  Alford,  and  reaches  down  to  Monymusk, 
and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Midmar.  Though 
it  contains  no  natural  woods  of  any  considerable  extent,  yet 
a  number  of  plantations  have  been  made  by  the  landed  pro- 
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prietors,  particularly  by  Sir  AnrnrtiALD  Gii*nt,  ^randftthcrt^— I 
the  present  Barontt  of  Monvinu<ik,  Mr.FAHQiiiiAKsosKif  Breita_ 
Mr.  Farquiiarsok  of  Ilaughton,  Mr.  Bynbi  of  Tfintcy, 
M*NsnKi.D  of  Midraar,  the  late  Mr.  tioiuMM,  Mr  Nmnp 
LuMsDEN  of  CtoT3,  Mr  Gohdon  of  Craig,  anti  Mr.  Bbeviei 
vf  Leamey.  It  n  probable  ihc  whole  plantaiions  in  tliii^ 
division  will  amount  to  (hiny  sijuare  miles.  And  ittsdr — 
serving  of  notice  that  the  woods  of  Monymuak.  which  mni 
planted  in  ihe  barren  hills,  IVoni  60  to  HO  yean  ago,  tfami^t^ 
not  et]ual  in  quality  to  ilie  woods  of  Braemar  and  G\eBtaaaa^~ 
are  superior  to  ihoso  in  the  low  country  which  were  nieces 
En  better  soil,  and  both  came  sooner  to  maiurliy  aad  Imi^ 
delayed  earlier. — Slow  grou ing  fir  is  always  tb«  moM  da—  ' 
Table. 

The  lower  division  of  Marr  (which  HOO  years  ago  wm  tH—  ■ 
most  a  continued  forest,  distinguished  by  the  nama  of  tb^v 
forest  of  Drum,  the  forest  of  Kintore,  and  the  forest  of  9l4M:k-  - 
et,)  besides  a  great  extent  of  well  cultifated  land,  contun:^-' 
in  the  plantations  of  J>r<iin,  Cutter,  Counteswell*.  Hu.1cbe«>  ' 
and  Murlle,  on  the  south  ;  Skene.  Housedale,  Castle  Frxiei — ' 
Cluiiy,  Kintore,  Caskicben,  Pitmedden,  Craibsion,  and  n-  - 
rioQB  small  projirietors  near  Aberdeen,  other  20  sigoan:  b 
10  ihat  the  whole  division  of  Marr  contains  I 
miles  of  natural  woods,  or  artificial  plantations— or  i 
nearly  a  sixth  part  of  its  whole  surface. 

In  thedivlnion  of  Carioch   the  whole  natural  woodi 
plantations  di>  not  exceed    I'J  s^guare  miles,  or  COCO  I 
acres.     These  are  distributed  ehitfly  in  plantations  (ior  il 
are   frw    natural  woods)  near  the  mansions  of  the  Eari  < 
KiNTonE,  Sir  WiLLitM  foKBEs  of  Craigievar,  Mr.  FoaaUBf 
Balbilhan,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Boarty,  Mr  Ramsay  of  Bvrar 
Mr.  Uaai'HABT  of  Meldrum,  Mr.  M'Kemzie  of  nUck,  Mr. 
JloRN  Elphinstok  of  Logic  Elphinsion.  Major  Khiuht  af 


Uric,  Mr.  LbsuboT  Balijubain,  Mr.  LuuiDCNurPltcspIe, 
Mr.  tsiTH  or  FrecficlJ,  Mr.  Ouhoun  or  Newton,  Mr  Nivch 
LuMiDEH  or  Premnny,  Ganeritl  Hay  of  Rannen.  Mr.  Goil- 
tott  of  Knnckespock,  Mr.  Gobdom  of  Wanlhousc.  and  ««- 
Tcral  Binaller  propricliira.  A  more  comitlerable  proportion 
of  ash,  elm,  and  otlier  liani  wood  ii  nistd  in  ihc  G^riocti 
ihau  in  the  division  of  Marr. 

In  the  division  of  Stratiiboggie  there  are  not  above  i 
(>|uare  miles,  or  2000  Scotch  acres,  of  wood  of  any  dcs- 
criplion,  and,  except  a  small  patch  near  Abbacby,  these 
^J^fiOg  to  the  Duke  of  Goudon,  and  arc  situated  near  Uunt- 
^^^pndge,  the  residence  of  tba  tiuble  Marquis  of  Hu!(TLv. 
^^^|b  the  diTiaion  of  Fonnartin  there  arc  considerable  plan* 
Wtona  belonging  to  tiie  liarl  of  Aderdee!),  General  Gohdos 
of  Fy»ie.  Mr.  MonwoM  of  Bognie,  Majw  Duff  of  Halton, 
Mr.  Ftiu-ARTON  Unsv  of  Udny,  Sir  Wiilum  Seto!*  of  Pit- 
medden,  Mr  Skene  of  Dycc,  Mr  Paton  of  Grandholm,  Mr. 
Rammv  of  B*iiH*  at  Straloch,  Mr.  GonnoN  of  Halihcad,  Mr. 
FoBHES  of  Blackford,  and  Mr  Lesug  of  Rothic,  and  other 
iiUcrior  proprietors.  ITie  wbole  may  amount  to  20  sijuare 
mile*  ;  and  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  bard  wood, 
all  in  a  thriving  state,  except  near  the  sea  coast,  where  tbey 
an  injured  by  the  spray. 

In  tbt  division  of  Buchan,  wood  seldom  is  raised  near  the 
German  Ocean  ;  and  where  raised,  is  not  in  a  thriving  statir. 
Vet  tn  the  interiot  parts,  tii.  at  Pitfour.  Slrichen,  Sbivas, 
Kinmundy,  Aden,  and  Auchry,  there  are  considerable  plan* 
laiions  of  thriving  tribes ;  and  near  the  sea  coast  several 
patches  of  wood  hare  been  raised  with  success,  thntigb  many 
others  bare  been  blasted  or  itint«d  by  the  spray  from  the 
bcean.     Perhaps  tiu-re   may  be  in  tliis  whole  division  ten 

Ke  miles  of  woods  and  plantations,  of  which  vi>c  half 
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U  ia  a  thriving  rondttion,  and  tUe  at)uihalf|s  i^or*  «r 
ipjureil  by  tha  German  Ocean. 

On  the  nliole,   owin^'  to  the  greaur   quanltiy  u» 
division  of  ftUrr,  nt^arly   one  Icnth  p%ti  of 
tlte  county    is  either  in  natural  wood:^,  nr  «rlifici»l 
^ions.     Uf  the  first  class,  tho»e  wLich  grow  nalunlly  in 
higher  parts  of  Marr,  are  more  unevenly,  and  on  ihe  w 
Qioi'e  thiijy  scattered  over  tbe  suiface,   than  tiumu  wtucl 
have  been  planted  arLJficiaily.     The  woo«is  of  Braeinaj'i 
the  barreaneM  of  tbu  Miil,  are  of  slower  (jroMih  ibau  il 
ivhjch  bare  beea  planted  in  tbe  lower  autl  otori;  fcftile 
t^cts;  but  Ihis  Is  more  than  balanced   by  ihcic 
quality. 

It  baa  b&Gu  alruady  mcniioned  that  the  lowor  yuu 
Marr,  or  (be  ground  between  thu  Vee  and  the  Don.  ex- 
tending from  the  sea  coast  uboui  ftfttea  laites  Utckwani. 
wai  one  great  forest  in  the  liroe  u(  Kin^  Koafim  Bi 
]Bay  be  added,  ihikt  Bucban  also,  even  atu  the  «oe>  oom^  wm 
a  well  Muoded  distriti,  and  that  in  ihr  pcat-mosMa 
Bucban  and  Fonnartin.  large  roots  and  trunks  of  (U1«mM 
tree^,  pariicularly  oak.  &r,  Uircb,  and  alKr.  ais  tuwid  ia 
considerable  (|uaiUitics. — But  two  cauwa  cnulributcd  M  lb 
destiuctian  of  the  wo«d^  both  in  Buchan  and  Funnarlia — Ikt 
first  was  a  great  storm,  several  centuries  ajjo,  from  tiie  nonh 
sa#t,  that  appears  to  have  laid  thousandx  of  thvin  flat  (a  tlw 
ground,  where  tbey  toiUxI  ;  and,  froin  iho  alngnated  w>Mi% 
ir.ere  gradually  con ven«d  into,  or  covered  witii,  [/talaoM: 
while  the  direction  in  which  their  tiunk^  ara  t'Doml,  afaon 
the  c|iurler  from  which  llie  tenipGsl  a^»aiUxl  tinem.  Ike  ■»- 
Mpd  cause  of  the  destruction  it  asceitaiaed  ta  have  beestla 
nbellion  of  the  Cummtnes  aa<l  their  adherent^  (he  aocieat 
proprieion  of  these  dMtricta.  «ihicb  occasionod  tbcir  laadt  ift 
be  bomedj  atid  their  property,  to  be  destroy ui,  by  King  B<^ 
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BtvcE.  In  the  anetent  woody  state  of  this  comity,  the 
trees  sheltered  one  another  so  mach,  that  they  grew  rery 
near  to  the  sea  shore,  ^here  they  cannot  be  raised,  or  at  least 
do  not  thrive  at  present :  and  experience,  in  this  as  well  as 
ill  other  cases,  has  shown,  that  it  is  eaider  to  destroy  than 
to  raise  or  repair. 

It  would  no  doubt  require  a  considerable  time,  and  much 
hboar  and  expcnce  again  to  raise  wood  in  any  quantity  on 
tiwie  coasts,  now  that  they  are  bare  or  stripped  of  wood  ;  for 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  better  of  the  rigours  of  climate 
and  peculiar  disadvantages  of  exposure.     But  the  task  of  re* 
aonrating  wood  in  Buchan,  though  difficult,  may  be-  accom- 
plished.     By  planting  hedge-rows  and  belts  of  laburnum, 
keeping  these  hoed  for  several  years,  and  sowing  ruta  baga 
in  the  vacant  spaces  to  prevent  the  hares  from  injuring  the 
lidnimum,  the  bark  of  which  they  prefer  to  every  thing  ex- 
cept rata  baga,  shelter  couM   be  given  both  to  oaks  and 
lurches,  near  the  sea  coast;  and  if  once  a  breadth  of  100 
yerds  of  wood,  next  the  sea,  could  be  raised  to  -a  toleraGle 
use,  other  plantations  would  quickly  follow.     The  Reporter 
shell  only  add,  that  on  Dr.  Anderson's  farm  at  IVfonkshill, 
shaated  in  sight  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  near  400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  he  was  shewn  by  him  a  variety 
ef  trees,  raised  in  a  place  that  was  much  exposed,  where  the 
labiimum  stood  all  the  severity  of  the  storm,  when  the  wind 
Mew  irom  the  sea,  and  where  the  oak,  raised  on  the  spot, 
appeared    to  resist  the   inclemency  of  the  seasons,  better 
than  any  other  tree  except  the  laburnum.     It  may  be  proper 
to  insert  here  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Anderson's  Original  Re- 
port, and  to  suggest  a  few  hints  on  the  subject  of  planting. 

**  All  along  the  sea  coast,  for  many  miles  backward,  Aber- 
^  deenshire  till  of  late  might  be  said  to  be  perfectly  destitute 
*of  wood  ;  and  Bachan,  in  particular,  is  tvcn  proverbially 

•:  V>%\e, 
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"  literally  verifipil, 

■■  Far  11  llie  tjt  can  reach  no  tree  ii  tat." 
"  But  this  delect  nill  tooa  be  cniircly  removed 
"  e»ery  gentleman  is  now  aclivt:  in  making  plantati 

;  estate ;  and   1    am  conlidtnt  lliat   in  no  part  of 
"  n-oi-jd  baire  so  many  trees  been  planted  in  the  sanie 
"  of  time,  by  an  equnl  number  ofmcnorHic  same  exti 
"  of  property,  as  w  iiliin  llie  last  tliirly  years  in  Uiis  conn 
"  unless   perhaps   in    Angus,    and    some    of  the  nanhi 
"  counties  of  Scotland.      At  first,  these    pi; 
"  cluefly  of  the  ScolcU  fir,  which  is  not  the  tree  that  is  be*l 
**  adapted  to  the  lower  pan  of  I'le  county ;  bnt  many  otbei 
"  trees  have  been  interspersed  among  ihem;  and  of  late 
"  larch  has  become,  with  good  reason,  the  favourite  tree; 
"  and  great  (juantilies  of  them  are  now  planted  every  year, 
"  so  that  in  a  short  time,  this,  from  being  the  barest  coun* 
"  ly  in  Scotland,  will  become  one  of  the  bt^st  wooded  dis- 
"  tricts  in  the  kingdom.     The  cfiect  of  this  change  will  be 
"  experienced  in  an  astonishing  degree,  by  the  descencluits 
"  of  the  present  generation;  for  it  will  soon  nppcar,  that 
"  the  want  of  wood  has  been  one  of  the  principal  caaaet 
"  which  retarded  the  improvement  of  the  county. 

"  On  account  of  the  general  barrenness  of  the  county, 
"  and  the  impossibiijiy  of  raising  solitary  trees  in  thaw 
''  circumstances,  the  ptantalioos  have  all  been  made  in  Urge 
"  masses;  to  which,  the  diminution  of  cNpence,  in  thus 
"  planting,  has  contributed  a  grcnt  dual :  so  that  the  couniiy 
"  still  has  a  bare  and  naked  look." 

It  no  douht  is  true,  thai  the  niode  of  planting  in  largf 

masses,  or  making  sciuarc,  romid,  or  obtong  plantations  has 

not  the  same  elTecl   in  ornamenting  a  country   as    u  ft^ 

duccd  by  distributing  belu  of  wood  in  all  direction*;  >l- 
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b  At  quantity  of  wood  planted  were  the  tame  in  both 
cnset.  Not  only  would  the  county  obtnin  a  beller  aspect, 
but  more  shelter,  and  sereral  degrees  of  more  locml  heat. 
by  planting  bells  from  30  fi^et  to  at  least  as  many  yards  in 
breadth  (as  much  wider  as  can  be  done  with  propriety)  on 
the  boundaries,  and  most  exposed  places  of  estates  or  farms  ; 
so  as  to  obtain  slieltur  from  the  Tiori/i,  north  east,  and  nortk 
%oeMl\  and,  near  the  coast  rsperially,  al«o  from  the  eotf. — 
One  of  these  liflts  should  surround  the  greater  part  of  every 
Isnded  proprietor's  personal  fami.  Siiveral  degrees  of  ad- 
ditional local  heat  may  he  obtained  in  manv  I'ases,  by  thus 
planting  Judiciously-  But  the  kindly  visits  of  the  sun  should 
not  be  excluded  by  planting  too  thick  bclu,  on  the  souli 
mt,  timih,  and  loai/i  uieit.  In  many  casci,  especially  near 
the  sea  coast,  the  ny^  of  the  morning  sun  may  be  with  pro* 
priety  excluded,  by  a  bell  of  planting  on  the  east.  For 
though  these  are  friendly  to  an  early  harrest,  yet  in  an  mi- 
fnrourable  or  late  season,  if  a  mildew  or  rain  in  the  evening 
foe  succeeded  by  frost  at  nig;ht ;  and  if  the  sun  dart  his  rayK 
in  ittt*  morning  on  [he  wet  com  when  in  (lower,  or  on  the 
pea^e,  beans,  or  potatoes,  before  they  are  fullv  ripe,  the  ef- 
fects are  t^enerally  fatal-  Tho  only  rcmciy,  viz.  that  of  two 
persons  going  rcry  early  with  a  rope,  bi-tween  the  furrows  of 
a  iHdge,  und  shaking  off  the  rain  or  dews,  cannot  be  prac- 
tiseil  on  a  large  scale  ;  though  it  may  save  the  potatoe  crop  of 
(he  industrious  cottager  that  he  know  this,  and  put  it  in  pme- 
tice,  when  he  sees  the  hoar  frost,  early  in  the  morning-  A 
more  permanent  remedy  in  to  have  a  small  belt  of  wood  on 
the  »am,  (which  generally  prevents  the  suns  rays  from  in- 
jnring  the  crop),  which  is  mvially  dry  before  the  sun  ap- 
pears in  the  south  east ;  for  the  danger  is  over,  ai  soon  at 

ri^ntoisture  of  the  night  is  dried  up. 

^^H  Would  also  be  ?cry  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  ' 
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Ibe  countty,  where  two  gentlemen's  propertiei  n«t,  in  « 
placet,  wherp  draining  is  ni'cp-isarj',  to  ilirow  up  a  diicfa  a 

5  feet  TTiiie,  anil  at  le»3t  throe  deep,  nt  the  dinliuics  of  3 

6  yards  frntn  the   bomtdkry,  on  each  ude ;  thiu  ieiTing  m 
belt  of  tenor  iwcWo  ynrd*  in  the  middle,  and  planting  I 
at  their  joint  expetic ; — and  then  dividing  tbe  trees  wkc 
raised,  or  their  produce  when  sold.     This  nouM  soon  defray 
the  expence  baili  of  throwing  up  the  diiehe^,  »nd  of  plai 
ihe  belts  Af  wood  :  And,  instend  of  ^ag  to 
aeret  of  moor,  and  Rpcndin^f  tcvenl  hundred  pound*  in 
nit,  which  bcgiiu  with  irritation,  is  carried  c 
and  ends  in  h«an-baniinga,  iljcy  might  with  the  n 
nony  divide  as  many  liundred  pounds,  at  I 
wood,  whether  lor  cuttings,  weeding,  or  grown  t 
at  tho  lame  time,  the  making  two  ditches,  and  planting  iIk^^ 
intervening  grotind,  might  cost  little  more  money  tlian  tbrj" 
wooKl  pay  for  a  fince  or  mwch  dike,    one  half  of  1 
every  proprietor  is  compelled  in  build,  when  called  apoikM-* 
do  so.     On-cvery  considerable  estate  the  same  kiBH  of  btlu 
might  be  made  as  boundaries  betwovn  the  diJleRiit  faiaaL~- 
Thb  would  add  much  both  to  the  shelter  and  to  tlie  wuiibmT 
ofthecoimty;  which  in  soine  dislricts.  parikulariy  La  Bl- 
clian,  has  rather  a  bare  and  bleak  appearance. 

It  is  a  Judicious  rem^irli,  madi'  by  Mr.  Geobcc  BoWtT* 
ION,  in  his  very  aUc  Kurvey  of  Mid  IjothiMi,  thai,  "fam 
"  treest  planted  ijt  hedge-rows,  wldf^  come  Ut  good  ;  ■ait" 
be  adds,  "  that  a  thin  belt  of  funr  or  five  row*  will  MM 
"  stand  the  sereriiy  of  iba  cUmatc  in  that  conuty,"  wtoa 
tw  tKft  "  there  ahonld  he  tweitiy  rows  at  leMt."  tledige-T«in^ 
ia  this  way,  are  neither  good  hedges  nor  ^ood  tree* ;  atal  a 
ihin  belt  is  in  many  respects  inferior  to  a  thkk  or  wida  «ae. 
}hit  the  Reporter  know*,  fmm  his  own  axparicsee,  thataMdi 
ka  thui  ttmHy   rows  will  an<tvec  the  parpose  of  thrller, 

and 
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and  protect  each  other  while  growing.  By  the  advice  of  the 
late  RoBSRT  Barclay^  Esq.  of  Ury,  he  planted,  and  kept  for 
$ve  years  under  hoc>  a  belt  of  planting  which  is  above  two 
]|uiiuired  yards  in  length,  but  has  only  seven  rows  in  breadth. 
It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  exposed  places  of  the  county^ 
920  feet  above  the  level  of  the  seaj  80  feet  above  the  level 
of  a  small  brook  only  150  yards  distant,  and  180  feet 
above  that  of  the  river  Ury — Yet  it  has  for  28  years  afibrd- 
cd  ornament,  and  fur  the  last  20  years,  shelter  to  his  house, 
garden,  and  part  of  his  glebe.  Those  wlio  can  spare  ground 
vmj  very  p^>per]y  make  belts  of  wood  round  their  premises 
•f  20  rows — But  those  who  are  only  life-renters,  or  have 
kat  small  properties,  may  be  contented  with  10,  and  may 
Wshehered  with  0  or  7  rows.  As  many  would  be  deterred 
bj  the  expence,  and  by  the  quantity  of  land,  &om  making 
beks  of  20  rows,  the  Writer  of  this  Report  would  make  this 
trifling  correction,  on  a  work  of  great  merit,  merely  for  the 
Mke  of  promoting  the  ornament  and  shelter  of  the  more  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  county  ; — and  he  would,  from  his  own 
tsperience,  suggest,  that  neither  spruce  firs,  nor  Scotch  firs 
should  be  used  in  those  narrow  stripes  of  planting,  but  oaki^ 
aahei^  elms,  planes,  birches,  and  especially  larches,  of  which* 
ftfter  the  first  ten  years,  the  greater  part  may  be  thinned  out, 
tad  cot  as  weedings* 

From  having  made  diffisrent  surveys  of  the  county,  witk 
Mmc  attention,  he  would,  in  the  most  respectful  manner, 
Miggett  anotl^r  hint  to  the  landed  proprietors. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  streamlets,  or  bums,  scattered 
mmi  the  county  ;  and  the  irregular  broken  ground  that  i* 
fMmied  by  their  curvatures,  may,  in  many  cases,  at  a  very 
■Mdecate  ezpence,  be  formed  into  small  plantations,  where 
Ac  land  is  unfit  to  be  lef>  out  as  a  meadow,   in  perpetual 
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^^^^^m     grase,  or  to  be  let  either  to  a  small  farmer  or  a  cotlager.— 

^^^^^B     A  jadidous  proprietor  will  avsil  himielfofkucha  itiaatjon. 

^^^^H  On  the  whole,  the  dilferctice  that  would  he  c 

^^^B       in  the  aspect  and  shelter  of  many  pU»s  in  AI)enteeRikiTi— ^^  | 

^^^H         by  planting  either  belts,  or  sm^ll  patches  of  wood,  will  b 

^^^H  an  apology  fur  the<e  imperfect  hints,  from  one  who  hat 

^^H  ^at  partiality  for  pluming. 

^^V  But  in  order  to  encourage  this  as  a  general  practice,  r 

^^B  things  appear  to  be  necessary. 

^H  The  lirst  ix.  that  the  proprietors  of  entailed  c»lateii*l 

^V  bo  empowered  by    law  to  burden    their  properly   wilb  1 

H  appretiate  value,  at  their  dtaih,  of  all  houses  inclo«arr«,  • 

■  plantation);  am)  that  the  amount  of  this  burden  n 

■  applied  in  the  Grst  place,  for  repayment  of  debti  d 
f                  creditorti,  and   secondly  u  a  provision  for  Ibeir  ] 

I  children.     This  would  give  u  siimuJus  and  an  ener^  taM 

ny  a  proprietor  of  lands  that  are  strictly  entailed, 
sessesbothaiinc  taste  and  public  «pirii, but  looks  at  hii  yoong— - 
er  children  with  a  sigh,  and  coniplaini  that  he  raimot  aopn  " 
port  hia  rank  in  life,  and  improve  both  ihc  aspect  sim)  n— ' 
lae  of  his  estate,  {or  rsilur  of  that  property  of  which  bi^ 
is  the  temporary  possessor]  without  defrauding  his  croditon, 
or  beggaring  his  younger  children.     It  also  would  give  great 
relief  to  such  a  man,  uhen  he  has  in  his  youth  cuuliaiilH 
large  debta  in  embellisbinc:  this  pr()|H'rty ;  and  in  hia  old  a^ 
is  aeised  with  the  deepest  distress,  when  he  ibinka  Uta 
has  made  but  little  provision  for  his  blooming  dangb 
trhtte  the  family  estate,  by  the  will  of  the  entaikr,  gM 
I  an  heir  male,  wlio  may  sometimes  be  only  a  distant  lelM 

An  act  of  Parliament  by  which  everj'  heir  of  cniu]  c 
buidcn  hio  succeosor  to  the  amount  of  the  money  whicb  <| 
thus  expcndud,  would  injure   no  jiemon,  and  would  be  i 
tended  wilii  many  advantages. 
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The  second  thing  necessary  is,  that  when  fanners  have 
long  leases,  and  plant  such  belts  of  wood,  or  make  planta- 
tions on  the  barren  parts  of  their  farms,    they  should  be 
valued  at  tiie  expiration  of  their  leases ;  and  the  tenant  at 
his  remoTal  should  be  allowed  at  least  a  moiety  of  their  va- 
lue.   During  the  currency  of  the  lease  the  farmer  should  also 
bt  at  liberty  to  use  what  weedings  he  had  occasion  for — if 
1m  planted  the  wood  himself.     The  Reporter  is  happy  to  re- 
mark, that  it  was  from  seeing  a  regulation  of  this  kind,  in 
ibe  articles  of  agreement  between  George  Skene,  l£8q.   of 
Skene,  and  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  in  Wester  Fintray,  that 
this  sentiment  first  occurred  to  him,  not  as  a  matter  of  spe- 
culation, but  as  what  had    been  actually  practised.     And 
he   has    been    lately    informed,    that    Mr.    Allardycs  of 
Boyndsmill  has  planted  wood  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
consequence  of  an  article  in  his  lease,  by  which  his  land- 
lord is  bound  to  pay  the  full  value  of  all  such  wood,  at  it» 
expiration. 

From  the  very  different  situation  of  the  agriculture,  and  of 
the  uses  to  which  wood  is  applied  in  this  county,  compared 
ID  the  counties  of  England,  no  copse  woods  are  either  raised 
•r  cut  in  Aberdeenshire. 

When  our  fir  woods  are  cut  down,  and  when  the  ground  is 
not  planted  again,  but  consigned  over  to  the  plough,  the  roots 
aie  grubbed  up  in  various  ways ;  and  the  land  after  repeated 
plooghings  is  sometimes  sown  with  oats ;  at  other  times  with 
turnips.  The  latter  is  considered  as  the  preferable  mode :  and 
Mr.  James  Scott,  in  Mains  of  Craigevar,  has  in  this  way 
improved  several  fields^  at  an  expence  of  about  L.  10  per 
scre.^'^But  this  expence  is  so  extremely  dilierent  in  diflereni 
acres,  that  no  general  estimate  -would  be  at  all  agreeable  to 
truth*  In  this  situation  the  Writer  declines  giving  any  Esti- 
mate.    For  although  Mathematical  calculation  is  superior  ic 
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c*cry  lort  of  hgkal  wyuinntt,  it  iilioulil  be  irmembcnd,  tkit 
3  Mathemaiidan  i«  always  vulEienbk  in  Ai>  data. 

The  price  of  wood  has  riM-n  »iry  inuofa  within  than  4il 
yean.  In  the  year  1770  the  cubic  font  of  Scotch  fir,  whiek 
greiv  in  rhe  lowvr  parts  of  ibc  c^mnty,  wa*  oulv  3  ptrnce.-** 
Now  it  it  a  shilling;  aa<l  vonietimcj  hni  becnms  high  Meigh- 
Uen-ppnc*.  In  1772,  wood  from  Lord  FirG's  fimK  In  Bn#> 
Diar,  of  the  finest  qoality.  was  bouglit  at  4d.  per  foort  oa  th« 
apot;  aud  afler  being  Roated  down  ihc  Dee  to  Abrrdavn,  WH 
sold,  M  retaii,  U  e  pcact.  Now  ii  is  »o)tl  in  the  liiiiat  fnm 
a  tliillinp  to  14  pence  ;  and  particular  tree*  at  iBd.  is  tlM 
knn  ;  and  from  two  shtllinga  to  half  a  erown  M  Abmietm. 
Aili  in  1770  wai  soM  at  CcL  ami  is  not  aow  below  U.  fm 
cnbic-foot.  In  noway  hu  money  been  laid  uut  to  khmi 
tage  than  in  raising  planiaiions  of  iWeM  trees.  Bat 
jiricei  and  the  profits  have  bteti  too  rariable,  owing 
occaNonal  stoppage  or  opening  of  tlie  ports  tn  the  Baltic,  M 
admit  of  drawing  up  an  accuuiil  of  profit  derived  frant  ttviog 

Although  Amei-Jcan  fir  hat  beta  ioiported  in  CMtsidanfcto 
quantities,  during  the  pretent  war,  it  is  well  knowa  ihat  It  it 
comparatively  friable,  and  ensily  broken.  A  bowspvit  rf  • 
veseul,  wku)  ibc  tempest  covers  it  with  water,  is  very  apt  to 
break  if  it  be  of  American  fir.  If  brought  froB  the  fofCM  tl 
Bneour,  it  may  dip  ia  the  water,  but  rises  again  onbnkM 
hy  ttM  wavesL  his  therefore  incoispuably  supvnartvAa 
Cr,  whicb  is  imporied  from  Ametica. 

It  may  be  addfd  to  this  long  accannt,  that  a  ship  wlialtlf 
builtofOak,  raised  in  Lonl  Ai)»T%t's  wood^iii  Inch  Maswochi 
tnd  called  the  Coiuiless  of  Abayiie,  was  built  at  AbvnUxn) 
Bfld  ihe  oak,  though  inferior  in  pnint  of  siae  U)  oak  from  H«ii|H 
shire,  was  remarkably  close  ia  iu  texture,  and  boifa  WgH 
and  durable. 
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SECT.  I. — MOORS^^BXTSNT. 

J^  Great  deal  of  moorish  soil  is  found  in  the  different  divi- 
lioos  and  districts  of  this  county.  In  the  mountainous  part  of 
tke  division  of  Marr.  about  two-thirds  of  the  surface  is  of  this 
description ;  and  as  we  advance  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
groond,  or  from  the  moor  to  the  mountain,  the  line  that  separ- 
ates them  is  only  ideal.  In  Strathboggie,  about  one  half  of 
the  surface  is  moor ;  and,  towards  the  four  hills  of  the  Ca- 
brach  especially,  wherever  water  stagnates  in  the  moors, 
pieatmoss  of  greater  or  less  depth  is  formed.  On  the  bounding 
bilk  of  the  Garioch  a  great  proportion  of  this  soil  is  found, 
adjoining  to  the  arable  lands  of  inferior  quality ;  and  even  in 
the  valley  itself,  though  more  fertile  in  general  than  any  other 
division  in  the  county,  several  patches  of  moor  are  interspers- 
ed with  soil  of  superior  quality.  In  Formartin,  there  is  a 
still  greater  proportion  of  moor,  which  sometimes  is  covered 
frith  hard  bent,  but  more  generally  with  heath.  And  in 
Buchan,  at  least  one  half  of  the  soil  is  either  moor,  or  has 
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moory  soil,  or  has  been  n 
of  the  iohabilants. 

The  yalue  of  the  moan  is  very  difTerent,  according  lo  thi 
quauliiy  of  the  stock  tbu  a  given  extent,  suppom  so  ban- 
(Irtfl  acres,  of  tnoor  can  niainlain ;  and  according  as  it  is  ia* 
tended  to  be  improved  or  lefl  iu  a  state  of  nature,  fran  mo- 
pence  an  acre  in  Braeniar,  to  two  shillings  in  FonnarttD,  w 
Buchan. 

The  most  usual  application  of  moor  wa^  to  the  feeding  of  tbe 
small  sized  sheep,  who  arc  natives  of  the  county.  But  no* 
siieep  of  a  larger  size,  from  Peebles  or  Laiumermuir,  are  intn- 
(tuced  in  their  steady  and  sometimes  yoong  cattle  an  Mntu 
depasture  in  the  moors. 

The  most  approved  method  now  followed  in  the  impiove- 
incnt  of  moor*  ia  first  to  surface -drain,  and  plough  then — w 
allow  them  to  remain  in  fallow  for  one  or  two  yean,  then  to 
sow  them  with  turnips ;  and  lastly  to  lay  them  domi  nriifi 
oats  and  grass  seeds. 

Lime  iu  this  case  is  liberally  applied  ;  paring  and  bamiAg 
are  very  seldom  used,  and  only  while  clover,  nb  gnu.  taJ 
tyt  grass,  are  sown  out  along  with  the  oats.  When  at 
much  dung  can  be  collected  as  to  raise  a  tolerable  crop  of' 
itirnips,  the  profit  is  verj-  considtTHble.  And  when  the  hsl 
ii  well  surface  drained,  or  the  soil  pretty  dry,  the  layiajr«B 
of  lime  pays  abundantly.  In  the  district  of  FonoHtini 
Mr.  BiucLAV  at  Mill  of  Knocklrlth,  tmd  Mr.  All.mbtci, 
^f  Boyiidsmill,  have  been  v<^ry  successful  in  thv  inptore- 
ment  of  moors.  And  in  all  the  districts  of  the  rounty,  largv 
tracts  of  moor  have  been  added  to  the  arable  laniL  A  coik> 
iiderable  portion  of  this  bas  been  inclMcd,  and  aHet  \mag 
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improved,  is  allowed  to  remain  some  years  in  sown  grass. — 
Afterwards  it  is  broken  up,  and  subjected  to  a  regular  rota- 
tion  of  crops. 


SECT.  ii. — Mountains. 

The  higher  districts  in  the  division  of  Marr,  which  reacK 
Uong  the  boundaries  with  the  counties  of  Angus  or  Forfar^ 
Perth,  Inverness,  and  the  uppermost  part  of  Banfishirc,  con- 
tain mountains  of  greater  altitude  than  what  are  to  be  found 
ia  any  other  part  of  the  island,  except  in  a  single  instance 
near  Fort  William ;  viz.  Ben  Nevis>  which  is  the  highest 
■MHintain  in  Great  Britain. 

These  mountains  had  never  been  measured  till  the  Writer 
of  this  Report  made  two  surveys  of  them  in  the  course  of 
liat  fiinmer — the  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.  In  this  place  it  is  necessary  to  mention  only  in 
general  terms,  that  Ben  MacDuie,  the  highest  mountain  in 
this  coimty,  is  only  50  feet  of  less  height  than  Ben  Nevis,  or 
very  nearly  -I-,  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  half- 
floed  ;  that  Cairntowl  and  Brcriach  are  4',200  feet  above  that 
lereU  and  that  these  two  are  exactly  of  equal  altitude. — (The 
river  Dee  takes  its  rise  between  these  two  mountains ;  and  its 
two  highest  wells  are  very  nearly  4000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.) — The  summits  of  Ben  MacDuie,  Cairntowl,  and 
Breriach,  are  not  above  two  miles  distant  from  each  other.-— 
And  about  three  miles  to  the  north  east  of  Ben  MacDuie,  it 
Caimgonim,  on  the  confines  of  Inverness  and  Banlhhire,  for- 
merly accounted  the  second  mountain  in  Great  Britain ;  but 
now  found  to  be  260  feet  lower  than  Ben  MacDuie  and  1 80 
1e«  than  either  Cairntowl  or  Breriach*    Along  tbt  bounda* 
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n-  bciwecii  Biial]'«ii<l  Al)vnJc>;iWiirc  are  Uie  owuaUou  ot 
IVnabnurd,  and  Beiuvon,  nearly  3,900 ;  wvi  towarUt  Uta 
l)Oiindary  wiili  Foifjr  atiJ  Purthsliirrs,  the;  musi  tntcKtiinf 
of  all  ilie  niountaina  in  this  county,  viz.  l^K-lmagar,  wbidi 
is  SSOO  fe?t  abuTi:  tlw  level  of  ihe  »i:a — Betnecn  it  and  titt 
vertex  of  tJie  county,  bolb  along  the  Gtaiillie,  and  near  iba 
Dec,  [here  is  a  large  assembly  of  muuiitains ;  all  of  wbicb 
lire  mure  tlian  300U  feet  above  ihat  level. 

It  is  obvious,  thai  in  this  Aljtine  disiHci,  efpecially  ncu 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  there  is  a  great  eximt  of  Nirfm, 
iliat  for  the  purpose  either  of  cultivation  or  of  paMutc,  mal 
he  denominated  wifir.  On  the  siminiit  "f  Ben  MKDnif. 
and  fnr  a  considerable  way  down  the  mountain.  th«rc  it  no 
food  for  any  animal.  On  the  top  of  Citirutawl,  and  fcr  »• 
*pral  iiundii:d  feel  IlIow  il,  ihire  is  nothing  to  be  Mm  tai 
one  conirnued  ma&o  of  rocks  or  large  stones,  vrry  difiotk  ol 
a.sccnt.  On  BrMiacb,  whoBtr  broad  ishoul<ler  is  cqniwtic 
prnk  of  Cairntowl,  tlie  roclcy  sommit  huigs  over* 
above  2000  feet  high,  which  is  a\vfully  i 
01- the  Tabic  Mountain,  presents  a  dead  level  of 
miles  in  length,  where  one  walks  nmong  flat  rnckc,  wiUmit* 
pile  of  grass ;  and.nhcn  »e  descend  about  3UO  fi'cl,  a  ipMio 
nf  grass  is  found  that  is  poisonous  to  tHvitHi,  and  muai  be  <■)*■ 
fully  avoided.  On  the  highest  peak  of  IWd  Araa,  h^ 
m.-i^sc>  of  ttrinile  render  it  very  dilficuli  to  climb 
mit ;  arid  no  food,  cvtn  for  sltee]),  i«  found 
the  mountain.  A(  Lochtiagar  alunc,  that 
granite,  grass  is  found  gruivtng  vrry  nuw  the  tup  of 
monii ;  and  «hnt  is  y<4  inoiv  rruiaikable  itM  Ca  i 
highest  prab,  ij  d«i.-«faled  with  the  evcran.  o 
that  isfouix)  en  t(i«  inoiintitin*. — 'Mio  imatci 
granite,  of  vvhkh  very  little  is  4kcniupoacd, 
cause  of  tbo  m/HparMivc    fciiility  of  Lvchnagar 
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%reast-work  of  iiali]re»  (ihat  would  be  degraded  by  belog 
compared  to  ^  most  hot<^  fortiftcatioos  of  Yaubaa)  formed 
of  solid  rock,  nearly  perpendicular,  and  from  950  to  IJiK) 
high,  extends  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length ;  and 
that  this  interesting  monntain  is  oomposed  of  massy 
givnite.  It  may  aliw  be  remarked,  that  probably  owing  to 
the  local  heat  occasioned  by  the  greater  quantify  of  stone  in 
iIm  dnm  in  the  other  mountains,  there  are  trees  found  grow- 
ing Iwre  in  a  higher  elevation,  than  in  any  otlK-r  place  in  the 
county.  It  most  be  acknowledged  however,  tiiat  in  this  AI- 
Iphke  district  there  is  a  great  proportion  of  the  surface  thmt 
pvodoctes  neither  grass,  nor  com,  nor  wood  of  any  kind. 

Let  not  the  fastidious  critic,  however,  consider  these 
moMitBins  as  mere  uatta.  Nature  produces  nothing  in  rain  ; 
though  we  may  not  always  see  the  use  of  her  productiooR. 
it  it  fvurthy  of  our  attention,  that  the  granite  whidi  is  found 
-in  inch  cfuantities  near  Aberdeen,  as  trenched  by  the  spader 
WtA  mattock,  and  is  carried  to  pave  the  streets  of  liondon ; 
ond  thait  topazes,  beryls,  and  other  precious  stones,  called 
•tttn  the  name  of  two  of  our  mountains,  Caim^oi'wns,  are  also 
dag  up  by  the  spade,  or  trenched  by  the  mattock,  in  these 
Alps  of  Scotland.  While  the  carriages  of  the  great  are  dri- 
fts along  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  which  arc  paved  mith 
Aberdeen  granite,  the  heads  of  the  finest  ladies  ctf  the 
Court  are  adorned  by  the  gems  that  are  found  in  these  lofty 
«id  apparently  barren  momitaiiis.  The  writer  of  this  Report, 
in  the  course  of  his  survey,  saw  a  number  of  piofsons  digging 
ibr  these  precious  Htoms  ;  where  some  were  adventuring  for 
itlKniselves,  and  otliers  were  en)ployed  as  coounon  labourers 
at  St.  6d.  per  day,  or  a  guinea  a  week,  in  search  of  tbeni.-^ 
lie  saw  an  aiiua  marine*,  or  species  of  ber^'l,  which  it  was 
flvpposcd  would  diffray  the  whole  summer  expenccs,  laid  oat 
by  tivo  undertakers,  on  the  mountain  of  Ben  Avon ;  and  his 
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guide  pointed  out  to  him,  !n  the  highest  CaifflffAnm  (Ctr  fa 


r  that  n 


le)  a  hole  of  four  or  fire  y 


of  the  mountains  bear  tl 
ctiameicr,  anci  abotit  five  feet  deep,  out  of  nhkh  prectea 
stones  had  be«n  dug,  Inst  earomer,  (l}(09,)  by  the  OMUUf 
people,  for  which  L.75  had  been  paid  (hem  by  a  deater; 
who  would  no  doubt  double  that  sum,  when  he  eold  tbtBiU 
the  jewelle«*in  London. 

The  extent  of  land,  toward  the  tops  of  these  taomtua^ 
that  ha-:  been  reckoned  barren,  reaching  from  Lochnagarm 
the  RDUih,  and  Caimeelar  on  the  west,  to  Benavon  on  <be 
north,  is  at  least  100  i^uare  miles  ;  and  the  moory  or  mov}' 
soil  on  their  ridges,  or  in  thevallrys  or  narrow  gtenibctwM) 
Ihem.  amounts  to  200  square  miles. 

The  unlv  improvements,  which  occur  to  the  Wril«r  Df  ihii 
Report  as  proper  to  be  attempted,  are  the  following . 

1.  Whvrethe  Highlanders  are  in  search  of  preciooiUaneii 
itier  trenching,  let  them  be  obliged  to  build  a  Oanotny- 
dike  with  the  granite  that  is  dug  out  of  the  ground.  TUt 
apfiears  to  be  the  most  proper  quit-rent  that  they  shooU 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  digging  for  Caimgorums,  orSoMdi 
topazes. 

2.  Let  the  proprietor  sow  Alpine  grasses  in  thcM  auf 
inclosures,  strowing  a  little  limo  on  the  surface.  Th«* 
patches  will  afibrd  both  ahelier  and  early  food  in  the  qira( 
to  the  sheep,  who  are  often    in  great  nved  of  this. 

3.  Let  the  mountain  strramlet  be  conducted  slowly,  wi 
by  variaus  winding*  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  by  At 
shepherds  who  attend  the  sheep  in  sommrr.  Let  theie  kkti 
receive  a  gratuity  from  the  prnpiiet^r,  and  aim  from  llwir 
employer,  fur  every  acre,  or  either  greater  or  less  meMoe, 
which  by  properly  conducting  the  water  along  the  ndn  tf 
the  mountains,  they  convert  from  heath  to  sv,-eet  grass.  Tbii 
fnethod  of  irrigating  moumaint  is  not  a  mere  ibcor«tic»l  ad- 

▼ice. 
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^ce.  Tlie  Reporter  saw  the  worthy  and  intelligent  Mr. 
Stuart,  at  AUanquoich,  (Factor  or  Land  Steward  to  Earl 
Fife,)  improving  the  grass  of  the  mountains  attached  to  his 
farm,  by  this  simple  process.  But  in  order  that  the  shep- 
herds may  find  their  interest  in  performing  this  work»  which 
is  no  part  of  their  proper  employment,  he  thinks  that  both 
the  proprietor  of  the  lands,  and  the  owner  of  the  sheep, 
should  bribe  them .  to  irrigate,  in  this  way,  as  much  of  the 
surface  of  the  land  as  they  possibly  could. 


SECT.  III. BOGS. 

We  have  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  surface  on  the 
east-coast  of  Scotland,  that  may  be  properly  denominated 
boggy,  as  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  human  body  in 
the  summer  months.  But  there  is  a  great  proportion  of  peat- 
earth,  of  various  depths  and  qualities,  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  which  is  used  for  fuel  by  the  inhabitants. 
Before  the  introduction  of  carts,  (which  were  not  generally 
med  till  about  40  years  ago)  the  farmers  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer  in  preparing  and  bringing  bon^e  fuel  from 
the  different  peat-mosses.  Now  much  less  time  is  spent  in 
tbb  way,  as  a  greater  quantity  of  fuel  is  conveyed  by  carts, 
then  what  could  formerly  be  carried  on  horses  backs  in  peat 
creeU,  a  sort  of  panniers  that  is  now  entirely  disused.  But 
at  our  peat  mosses  are  nearly  exhausted  in  the  lower  districts 
of  Marr,  (tarioch,  and  Formartin,  no  farmer  would  think  of 
igaproving  such  soil  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture,  unless  he 
have  cither  a  great  quantity  of  this  soil,  or  be  situated  near  a 
tea  port.    Therefore  there  is  not  a  great  proportion  of  such 
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land  which,  as  yot,  hcu  twen  suliJrAH  h  Tht  {iloulilt. — Tfat. 
leu  than  5,000  acres  hare  been  iretichcd  out  ficmi  l«iT«l 
moors  or  rotky  soil,  or  othurwiw  lorn  m  hy  the  ploo^, 
tvilhin  thtse  fifty  years  ;  bui  not  300  arrw  of  bogs,  ut  of 
peat  nn-m,  in  the  who4e  eounty,  have  Iiewi  aiMeil  lo  the  «• 
lent  of  arable  land.  The  late  Mr.  Ci.-*i»isi:  of  Antbry, 
partly  JinpruveJ  by  the  plough,  and  |iarity  plintcd  more  nf 
this  soil  than  any  other  penuni  ill  the  cnumy  ;  and  llit  htb 
CiEouuc  ItuRNETT.Esq.  i>rK«iniiay,  planted  very  suceesMlf 
in  peal  mosses.  At-tXASunK  Mimi,  Iumi  of  Stotstowui  Shf 
rill-Dcpute  ofthe  couniy,  has,  by  draining,  limin);,  aud  ma- 
nure, added  considerably  to  the  quantity  of  arable  bodi 
near  Iiis  Mansiun- house  ;  and  rnincd  plantaiiona  oa  llw 
ground  that  wa.1  of  a  moor^-  mnI,  and  n*as  cut  oQ'  front  ik 
bogs,  or  peat  muss,  The  difHrctit  nindes  of  improTii^  peal- 
lAo«s  in  this  county,  are  the  followiiig : 

1.  Draining. — Here  large  open  drains,  called  mthinim, 
arc  sunk  in  tlie  holloiv  places ;  and  smaller  covered  dnin 
arc  madt  lu  communicate  with  thetc. 

2.  Burning  uas  formerly  nsed,  frith  all  the  Mils  wfakft 
were  called  burnt  lands,  onte  c»ery  S  or  10  yean*  ;  btrt  na* 
ike  ashes  of  the  bnmi  soil  are  sijire-ad  over  the  fwH,  triw 
turnips  arc  sown,  or  the  land  litid  wit  in  sunn  grasv  (m  somt 
years;  at  the  end  of  which  il  »  brou^'hl  to  a  rotation  of  crop- 
P'ig- 

S,  Where  the  soil  Is  not  bnrni  (a  practice  that  i%  ^atnUj 
disused,}  hot  dung,  with  atop  dressinK  of  lime,  is  saccenMly 
applied  to  raising  turnips,  biar,  and  com  cmps,  on  socti  mUk 

It  must  be  arknnn-ledged,  how-vvcr,  that  the  improfcoinit 
of  bojrs  OT  peal  uiosscs,  in  Aberdeenshire,  has  not  kc^it  pmn 
with  the  cultiTatioR  of  dry  anble  lands  ;  that  ihc  peai  aaib 
of  this  county,  in  which  a  considerable  proporituM  of  aeU 
il  always  preieni,  are  probably  inferior  la  ibow  m  tfat  wal 


cf  9c6thnJ,  %nd  c^itiaimy  sife  rmt,  Kfee  Yhaft^  df  thbsb  ih  th«& 
county  of  Angus,  IncuTtibeiit  6n  a  bed  of  mart.  Tim  ^b- 
sUiTc^s  found  in  th^  bottom  of  our  peiat  ifiossiies,  though  ana- 
lyzed carefully,  db  not  bold  out  great  encouragement  to  Ch6 ' 
farmin-  to  pitrcc  beloA^  the  moss  in  ordet  to  rai>c  the  ^i!  with 
tliB  subsoil. 

The  rent  of  such  soil  is  seldbrti  aboVe  one  half  of  what  Is 
pkid  for  good  arable  land  near  the  Hyers ;  and  ih  fabt,  the 
Ticinity  of  the  peat  moss  occasions  a  number  of  small  fo- 
merft  and  cottagers  to  pay  a  higher  rent  far  land  of  this  infe- 
rior quality,  than  il  is  Worth,  compared  to  earty  and  dry  sdU, 

These  remarks  re^rd  the  divisions  of  IVIiltt,  GaHoth, 
l^rmartin,  and  Strathboggie. 

On  the  coast  of  Buchan,  the  immetise  tpiantities  of  shetty 
■and  are  an  inexhaustible  source  of  improvement  to  the 
peat  mosses ; — and  here,  by  rutting  drains  hi  ptopct  direc- 
tions, a  good  deal  is  already  done ;  but  far  more  will  probably 
be  effected  at  no  distant  period.-^And  tht;  fhstructionB  of 
Dt-.  Rainnie  and  Mr.  Aitoun  will  io  doubt  be  found  bene- 
ficial to  both  the  proprietors  and  famiets  iti  thh  divisiofi  t>r 
tli«  county. 


SECT.  IV. — FENS  AND  MARSHES. 


There  is  very  little  of  the  surface  of  this  county  Which 
approaches  to  a  level  ;  consequently  there  is  little  that  can 
be  called  fenny  or  marsh-land.  Sometimes  at  the  confluence 
of  two  rivulets  a  proportion  of  marsh  is  to  be  found  ;  but  by 
a  liitle  draining,  this  may  be  easily  removed.  We  have  no 
grounds  that  are  denominated  fens,  or  used  as  such :  but  we 
hate  a  kind  of  salt  marshy  between  Formartia  and  Buchan^ 
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that  will  grailually  emerge  out  of  the  water,  without  knjr  a4 
Trom  liuman  labour.  It  is  ibus  described  by  Dr.  Axnssto*, 
who  resided  within  a  few  miles  uf  i(,  and  is  called  the  SIcekt 
ofTartie. 

"  In  the  river  Ylfaan.  about  a  mile  front  iu  month.  Uteiv 
"  is  a  capacious  bason,  which  is  filled  with  water  «*ery  tide, 
"  that  empties  nearly  dry  at  law  water.  This  U  called  tbe 
"Slitch,  proTJncially,  the  SUeii  of  Tortie;  and  afiordt  I 
"  beautiful  example  of  the  gradiial  progress  of  water  beioj 
"converted  iulo  dry  land,  in  similar  circuin«taiicM>  i'or 
"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  ycarH,  tJtc  vhol* 
"  of  this  bason  will  be  converted  into  dry  laad,  when  it  will 
"  form  a  salt  marsh  similar  in  kind,  though  of  much  Hnallcr 
"  extent,  to  Romncy  Marsh  in  Kent.  Its  pxogres*  i«  tha* 
"  efTecled. 

"  When  the  river  is  in  flood  it  carries  down  a  great  quan* 
"  tity  of  the  richest  mould  from  the  corn-grounds,  upon  iti 
"  banks,  and  makes  it  thick  and  mudily. — On  account  of 
"  the  rapidity  of  current  at  tliat  time,  and  tbe  agitation  A  _ 
"sustains,  ibe  mud  is  not  deposited  is  quantities  until  il 
"  comes  near  the  river  mouth.  Bat  as  the  tide  here  mceU 
"  it,  and  makes  it  overflow  this  bason,  the  muddy  w>- 
"  ler  is  there  allowed  to  stagnate ;  and  the  mud  of  coanf 
"  falls  to  the  bottom;  fonning  a  soft  slimy  botloin.  ctilti 
"  thick  or  sleeks,  which  gradually  fills  up  the  cxviiy,  and  rists 
"  nearer  to  the  surface.  It  is  easy  U>  see  that  iJie  gnata 
"  proportion  of  the  sedimunt  must  be  deposited  in  the  ds^ 
"  est  placc.'i;  end  thai,  of  course,  as  it  fdls  np,  the  imba 
"  must  approach  nearer  to  a  level,  till  at  length  il  wiHi 
"emerge  out  of  the  waler  entirely.  Iu  the  upjtcr  parlflf 
"  this  bason,  an  island  is  already  formed  of  considerable  cx>. 
"  tent ;  and  to  the  best  of  my  observation,  the  klilch.  in  ihe, 
deep- 
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''  deepest  places,  has  risen  from  three  to  four  feet,  in  the 
''  course  of  thirty  years  past/' 


SECT.  V. — PORBSTS. 

The  term  forest  implies  either  woods  or  plantations*  or 
ttneiiltivated  land  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  presenting,  and 
of  hunting  for  game  In  the  upper  part  of  the  county,  the 
Earl  of  Fife  has  allotted  about  10,000  acres  for  a  deer-forest. 
No  part  of  it,  however,  is  inclosed,  and  the  woods  in  it  are 
all  natural.  No  tenant  is  permitted  to  depasture  either  blade 
cattle  or  sheep,  in  this  ground  ;  nor  to  kill  any  of  the  deer 
that  roam  in  this  forest.  Mrs.  Farquharson  of  Invercauld, 
also  has  allotted  a  considerable  extent  of  land  for  the  pas* 
tare  of  both  red  deer  and  roes.  At  Abergeldie,  Monaltry» 
and  in  the  forest  of  Glentanar,  this  pri?iledged  race  are  pre- 
•anred  by  the  proprietors;  all  of  whom  are  attentive  to* the 
improvement  of  their  personal  farms,  but  are  satisfied  with  the 
present  state  of  their  forests — or  improve  them  by  additi- 
onal plantations. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  Marr,  along  the  Dee,  the  forest  of 
Drum  has  been  more  or  less  subjected  to  the  plough  for  these 
•ix  hundred  years ;  and  the  forest  of  Stocket  has  been  im- 
proved at  an  unparalleled  expencc  by  the  Citizens  of  Aber- 
deen. In  the  intermediate  district  between  the  Dee  and  Don, 
the  forest  of  Morven  has  been  shared  by  the  proprietors  of 
land  in  Cromar,  and  the  forest  of  Culblean,  extending  down- 
wards to  Skene,  has  chiefly  belonged  to  the  family  of  Skene, 
and  the  proprietors  in  the  parishes  in  Midmarr,  and  Lumpha- 
nan.  But  the  name  forest  occurs  only  in  antient  charters — 
no  forest  lands  or  privileged  deer-pastures,  being  allowed 


itiitSa  dfefiicl-Mhwigll  botli  tw«  ani!  red  J 
visit  the  woods,  as  if  ihcy  minnt  to  p[**cr\e  the  |>rr«rript)»e 
right  to  [heir  foriner  poMses^ions.  Tin-  niounlaiii  nf  Bvi»ucbie, 
on  ibi*  bouniary  between  Marr  anil  tliu  tiariucli,  lunueriy  « 
loyal  forest,  has  an  extensive  peat-moss  near  its  ninuiiil,  And 
considerable  plantaiions  of  wood  along  its  ridgte,  which  be- 
long to  the  proprietors  of  the  adjureiit  bnds.  A  Hcer  park 
beloti^ng  to  the  Far!  of  Abebheeii,  at  llafldii-honsc,  near 
the  iWifine*  of  Formarlin  anH  Dnchan,  pre»^rr««  thi««  Ouble 
animals,  wlin  find  nn  forests  in  the  loner  parf  of  ihi*  caaniy. 

Tatting  n  gcneial  view  of  th^  aniient  forefls  of  A 
(hire,  rxrcpt  in  Braemar,  they  are  all  concerted  iiNtt  p 
property,  and  more  or  less  subjected  to  lh«  ploagh. 


k 
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ALTHOL-nii  n  great  proportion  of  the  surface  of  ihe  cm 
ly  of  Aberdeen  is  covered  with  heath,  and  uilfaoii^  tbrre 
are  several  downs  on  the  spa-coaal,  from  Fraserburgh,  wlicrc 
Lord  S*LTOLN  has  sonic  excrfleiil  downs,  to  Pcicrhcad,  mk 
few  along  the  Buchan  coast  southward,  to  ihc  oM  paiid  of 
For»ie,  the  greater  part  of  which  w  as  blonii  over  ivilh  uttui ; 
yet  sheep  fanning  in  those  districij  hat  been  long  on  the  de- 
cline, since  iht  introOuclion  of  inctosures  and  the  lurnip 
husbandry.  Lime  bon-evcr  has  been  applied  as  a  luanun  to 
a  great  part  of  our  heaths,  which  are  yearly  decreasing  ia 
extent,  and  converted  into  com  fields.  And  though  our 
fornter  small  breed  of  sheep  camiot  be  retained,  y«  then 
arc  at  prtseni  many  examples  of  mixed  breeds,  and  of  tk 
ScMlh 
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South  Down  sheep,  thriving  on  our  downs,  and  m  heatb 
•oils,  which  have  been  limed  and  improved,  and  changed  in- 
to sweet  and  rich  pasture  lands. 

General  Observation^  on  the  above  Descriptions  qf  Waste 

Lands, 

Independently  of  what  may  be  aftenvards  cultivated  ai 
fl^ep  farms,  or  brought  into  a  regular  rotation  of  cropping, 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  barren  moors,  of  the 
ridges  of  the  mountains,  of  the  ancient  forests,  and  unculti- 
vated heaths,  might  very  properly  be  added  to  the  nume- 
rous plantations  that  have  been  raised  in  thi^  county. 

In  the  division  of  Marr,  there  is  still  a  great  extent  of 
ground  that  produces  little  food  to  man,  or  to  either  cattle  pr 
flheep,  which  might  be  planted  with  some  species  of  wood,  if 
the  land  was  inclosed ;  and  by  being  at  a  little  pains  to  make 
miaaW  ditches  in  swampy  grounds,  oak,  beech,  elm,  and 
birch,  might  be  raised  on  many  empty  or  waste  place^^ 
wrhcre  the  Scotch  fir  does  not  succeed.  But  the  expence  of 
naking  roads  to  the  more  distant  mountains,  or  even  to  re- 
mote places  of  the  same  mountain,  is  often  so  great,  that 
the  proprietor  allows  the  ground  to  ly  in  an  unproductive 
state,  rather  than  plant  these  inaccessible  places.  And,  in- 
deed, without  going  to  the  mountains  of  Braemar,  there 
are  many  hills  in  the  division  of  Marr,  which  are  so  muc(i 
neglected  by  their  owner:*,  as  to  be  little  better  than  wastes. 
These,  for  the  most  part,  could  be  planted  with  some  specie^ 
of  wood ;  and,  from  the  great  profit  made  by  planting,  they 
will  probably  soon  be  applied  to  this  purpose. 

On  the  bounding  hills  which  divide  the  Garioch  from 
Marr,  Strathbogie,  and  Formartin,  there  is  also  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  barren  ground,  (part  of  which  has  been 

planted). 


t 
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|ilanled).  The  greater  part  of  the  remainder  might  be  in- 
closed and  formed  into  plantations,  by  dividing  the  hiUj 
ground  between  dilFerent  proprietors,  in  such  a  nay  that  ifaa 
boundaries  might  be  straight  lines,  instead  of  the  v«ry  irre- 
gular tHarchet  (as  ifaey  were  termed)  between  the 


Li  the  divisions  of  Forroartin  and  Strathbttggie,  a  cob*)* 
derable  proportion  of  moor,  at  present  covered  wriih  heatK 
might  be  subjected  to  the  plough.  And  as  no  heaib  rrimiw 
ou  land  that  is  once  thoroughly  limed,  very  extensive  6ddi 
of  SOTvn  grass,  in  this  event,  would  be  found  in  pUow  wiwrt 
the  pasture,  both  for  sheep  and  young  caUle,  ia  eilbcr  heailt, 
bent,  or  the  coarsest  natural  grass. 

lo  the  extensive  division  of  Buchan,  there  arc  «t  Icstf 
100,000  acres  of  land,  over  which  the  plough,  seTrnl  txt>- 
turies  ago,  has  had  a  partial  authority,  (naincly  mimtt 
riJge*  and  broiid  btailks,  or  wide  iniersticvs  of  barren  Und}. 
From  the  spirited  exertions  of  many  of  the  landed  piwprie* 
tors  and  farmers,  in  this  division,  there  is  reason  lo  bope  tbtl 
these  long  neglected  fields  will  bi^  restored  to  the  domtBioa 
of  the  plough,  with  more  extrnsivo  authority  than  it  foiao- 
ty  possessed;  and  when  the  whole  are  properly  cuUintc^ 
will  raise  a  very  great  additional  quantity  both  of  cam  wmi 
grass. 

One  unpleasant  circumstance  respecting  the  boundftrici  be- 
iwi.'en  the  five  divisions  of  the  County,  and  even  the  boaa- 
ilaries  of  individual  proprietors,  where  not  exactly  ascertaiacdt 
dtwrves  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  The 
tVB  barren  and  unproductive  wahtc 
with  motr  expence,  than  would  be  occasioned  by 
it,  «o  OS  lo  render  it  highly  fertile — A  few  ocrrs  of 
mountain  become  tlic  subject  of  IJii^ation,  To  (he, 
Of  ctaiwmnu  they  eominue  viaitc;  but  arc  xoml pndaaift  «• 
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fke  larxycrs.  Even  ai  small  patch  of  ground  will  become  a 
^reat  bone  of  contention ;  for  there  are  no  wastes  in  this  coun* 
ty  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  but  the  most  barren  is  the  property 
of  some  person,  or  other ;  although  the  proprietor's  right  may 
be  dormant,  or  not  well  deRned. — Tliese  disputes  are  best 
i»ettled  by  arbiters  mutually  chosen  ^. 

Dr.  Anderson,  on  this  point,  has  inadvertently  fallen  into 
an  error,  which  requires  to  be  corrected.  Speaking  of  the 
calamities  occasioned  by  the  unfruitful  seasons  from  1693  fo 
1700,  he  says — "  Of  so  little  value  was  land  in  this  county, 
^  at  that  period,  that  there  are  instances  of  considerable 
*'  tracts  of  corn  land  being  so  totally  abandoned,  as  to  be 
•'  allowed  to  pass  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  merely  by 
••  a  prescriptive  title  of  occupancy, — for  upwards  of  40^ 
*'  years,  without  a  challenge."  It  is  here  necessary  to  re- 
mark 


*  A  anaU  rivulet,  in  the  district  of  Garioch,  from  the  iccidentAl  lodg- 
ing of  1  few  turfs  in  the  middle  of  its  chaonel,  about  which  i  quantity  of 
luid  and  loose  earth  was  collected,  gradually  formed  a  diminutive  island, 
«r  what  is  called  an  inch  in  the  provincial  dialect  of  Aberdeenshire.  la 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  this  imch  became  the  subject  of  litigation  be- 
tiiicn  cho  |»roprietor8  on  each  side  of  the  rivulet.  After  some  time  spent 
in  wrangling  and  contention,  they  agreed  to  meet  at  a  public  house,  or 
cooatry  inn,  about  six  miles  distant,— ^loog  with  two  gentlemen  who 
iircre  to  examine  witnesses,  and  setde  the  matter  as  umpires  or  arbiters. 
A  lawyer,  who  attended  on  the  occasion,  and  who  had  more  good  sense 
than  his  client,  requested  a  £umer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  imeht  to 
tnko  a  spade  and  throw  the  patch  of  ground  down  the  rivulet,  and  apprise 
bira  when  this  was  accomplished.— The  farmer  did  so ;  and  apprised  the 
I^swyer,  as  he  was  ordered.  One  of  the  parties  being  called  out,  and 
Modcrscanding  what  had  been  done,  came  into  the  meeting  in  a  great  rage, 
•wearing  that  the  irtimd  •/  ii$fmU  was  taken  away.  The  arbiters  who 
were  informed  of  this  at  the  time  he  was  called  out,  said  they  were  happy 
that  the  matter  was  settled.  **  No,**  says  he,  ^  it  is  it«/  lettUi^i^t  ground 
<'  has  beca  t(u«WB  down  the  water'*«*5e  may  all  trifling  centenuoM  tti^ 
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mark  thai  by  iht  Scotch  law.  a  prescription  of  40  yean,  «« 
It  uuine.  or  in  ft^  run  en  I,  constitutes  %  right;  but  no  ictin  ff 
pusscMion  without  any  Icrni  in  wi;iting,  ca^  preclndc  3  nu, 
who  has  a  written  title,  hom  ejecting  the  uccupit.'r,  who  hM 
only  prescription  in  his  faroiir. — In  geni-ral,  luuled  eUM 
have  what  is  called  bounding  tliariers  ;  so  tJiat  in  Uk  l*gil 
senw  there  can  be  no  ■j.uties,  or  l.antis  tyhich  hnve  00  owner. 

1'mo  very  important  ijiicsiioni  on  the  giitij«ct  of  mm 
land  may  claim  our  notice  :  If  ne  caunot  answer  tli«m  di- 
cisivcly,  wc  may  at  least  call  the  generaj  attention  of  iboM 
persons  who  are  able  to  answer  tUem  in  a  satisfactory  nu(f> 
Rer. 

1.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  waste  or  bacrta  19  Ufr 
cultivated  lands  in  this  county  ?  2.  How  grt^ai  a  popolUMfl 
could  be  maintained  by  all  tlie  lands  that  alrvftdy  w, 
that  can  be,  made  arablt  ? 

Or.  Anderson's  original  report  contains  some  infunuati 
en  these  topics,  which  ought  not  to  be  suppressed,  snd  ab* 
some  opinions  that  oaght  ran^fully  to  be  examined. 

"  Pioporlion  of  uni'iiprorcd  (SrounJ  In  ihU  Cotmtj. 
"  A  wish  has  been  ixpre^od  that  ilte  proporliuQ  bctw 
"  the  cultivated  and  uoimproveU  pittt*  of  this  dutrin  Ml 
"  be  Bscertaineii.  But  as  iheii^  has  bcc-n  no  aof  <tf  Ahttt 
"  deenshire  since  (hat  of  Gordon  of  Stralocfa,  publnhcd  li 
"  Bleal's  Atlas,  ill  which  this  particular  was  wholly  d 
"  garded,  I  find  myself  unable  to  say  any  thing  that  a 
"  decni^d  satitfactory  on  this  lii'ud.  But  I  sboutfl  Mpf 
"  tliai  in  llu:  district  of  Marr,  not  iDuch  above 
"  pari  uf  the  whole  surface  liw  ever  been  brought  nmhr  t^ 
"  plough  ; — :in  Formartin,  perhaps,  tivo-tliird«, 
"  thrre-fnuiths,  and  in  the  Garioch  nbout  oue-haH^  hH  b 
"  at  one  time  or  other  under  culture.     Of  the  lands  thai  ■ 
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^  now  be  reckoned  waste,  perhaps  one -half  is  susceptible  of 
being  brought  under  the  plough.  The  remainder,  con- 
sisting of  hills  that  are  too  high,  or  too  steep  and  rugged, 
is  not  accessible  to  that  implement. 

The  inclosed  grouml   does  not  exceed  one  twentieht 
part  of  the  present  arable ;  and  not  above  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  arable  ground  possessed  by  i/ic  faivicr,  is  in- 
"  closed. 

*'  To  the  possible  improvement  of  this  county  no  limits* 
**  can  be  assigned.  It  is  certain  there  arc  many  patches  in 
"  it»  which  at  present  produce  a  thousand  times  more  food 
"  for  man  and  beast  than  they  did  twenty  years  ago ;  and 
**  there  is  not  perhaps,  in  the  whole  district,  a  hundred  acres 
"  that  may  be  supposed  to  yield  nearly  its  utmost  maiumum 
"  produce ;  though  I  doubt  if  there  be  another  in  the  king- 
^'  dom,  under  the  plough,  that  approaches  so  near  to  it  The 
land  is,  in  every  part,  susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  im- 
provement ;  if  canals  shall  be  opened  up  through  every 
^  part  of  the  county,  where  these  are  practicable,  and  other 
''  measures  adopted  that  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  nation 
^  might  suggest,  I  should  think  it  by  no  means  an  over- 
^  strained  computation  to  say,  that  this  county  might  be 
**  brought  to  support  within  itself  a  hundred  times  the  ' 
^  amount  of  its  present  population.  But  the  reader  will  be 
"  pleased  to  advert,  that  my  opinion  of  the  possible  improve- 
"  meat  of  land  greatly  exceeds  that  of  most  persons  who 
''  will  speak  upon  the  same  subject. — What  is  just  stated 
above,  that  I  have  actually  seen  in  Aberdeenshire,  is  a 
proof  it  is  not  unfounded  ;  and  every  person  in  the  coun- 
ty has  it  in  his  power  to  know  if  the  facts  be  so  or  not — 
"  What  has  been  done  in  one  case,  it  is  certainly  possible 
"  may  be  done  in  another;  though  many  are  the  bau  that 
**  remain  to  be  removed,  and  long  may  be  the  time  before 
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ninds  of  men  shall  become  suOtciently  Fnlightottd  H 
1 1  havt!  bcfc  h>Dt- 


"  admit  of  any  thing  ajiproachirt 
•'  ed  at." 

On  this  long  quotation  from  a  very  able  nriter,  it  it  oe- 
cessary  Id  make  a  few  remarks,  bolli  un  the  proportion  of 
cultivateii  an<i  inclosKil  land ;  on  its  probable  or  [>oitsib1«:  id' 
crease ;  ani!  on  the  population  which  this  county  caa  be  enr 
able  to  5U[iport. 

1,  As  to  the  proportion  of  arable  land  in  the  diTiiiott  «f 
Marr. — When  Dr.  Andkhsum  supposed  that  about  one-fbvith 
of  this  dtrision  had  at  any  time  been  nndpr  the  ploagh,  Im 
did  not  consider,  or  probably  did  not  know,  that  ^mniI  380 
square  miles  of  this  district,  which  included  all  the  l4iula  od 
the  south  of  the  Dee  belonging  to  AberdeeiLsfaire, 
this  river  and  the  Grampian  mountains,  : 
of  Kincardine,  Angus,  and  Perth,  had  been  overlooked  titO' 
gether  in  his  Survey  ;  and  that  above  240  miles  of  Um  ex- 
lent,  being  almost  entirely  mountainous,  nuver  coutd  be  cmU 
livnted  or  rendered  arable  by  the  plough.  With  the  tx- 
tremely  small  proportion  of  arable  land  on  the  north  Mt  of 
the  Dec,  in  the  upper  parts  of  Qlarr,  ho  also  sectna  to  bv  on- 
ac<]uiunted. — Instead,  therefore,  of  saying  thai  one  Cennh 
part  of  Man-  in  general  had  at  any  time  been  brought  wrier 
llic  plough,  it  would  have  be«u  nearer  the  true  proportioa  of 
such  arable  to  the  waste  or  barren  lands  to  have  Kaid, — "  Of 
"  nine  hundred,  or  nine  hundred  and  twenty  square  ntijes,  ia 
"  this  cxk'nsive  division,  probably  one-sixth  put,  or  one 
"  hundred  and  Rhy  square  miles,  was  the  highest  cotnpuia- 
"  linn  of  the  proportion  of  land  that  bad  vvcr  beeii  pbogh* 
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•  Tbe  great  ctuu  <^  lonrtaald  bai  only  38S&  uMa  luA  «w  ^ 
seiSO  Scotch  lacii  that  of  Abcrgcldie  baa  oalj  «43  EogUt  maw* 
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2.  As  to  the  proportion  that  has  at  any  time  been  under 
the  plough  in  the  division  of  Formartin,  which  contains  a 
namber  of  hills,  and  a  great  extent  both  of  peat  moss  and  of 
moorish  soil,  and  barren  heath,  or  coarse  bcnty  riesks,  one 
half  of  its  surface,  or  60  square  miles,  is  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  land  under  the  plough  at  any  period. — Dr.  Anderson 
says  only  perhaps  two-thirds,  which  implies  a  doubt  whether 
there  was  so  much. 

3.  As  to  the  division  of  Buchan,  which  contains  a  very 
great  proportion  of  peat  moss,  moorish  grounds,  one  exten- 
sive mountain,  a  number  of  small  hills,  and  nearly  one  whole 
parish  blown  over  with  sand,  all  the  lands  under  the 
plough,  or  that  have  ever  been  subjected  to  its  operations, 
(deducting  those  which  have  been  blown  over  with  sand)^ 
cannot  be  estimated  above  two-thirds  of  the  whole  extent, 
or  300  square  miles. 

4.  The  division  of  the  Garioch,  though  the  valley  itself 
has  a  much  higher  proportion  of  arable  land,  has  so  little 
of  this  on  its  bounding  hills,  that  it  is  very  fairly  estimated 
at  one  half  of  its  surface  under  the  plough,  or  73  square 
miles. 

5.  The  division  of  Strathboggie,  though  its  whole  sur- 
face be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Garioch,  does  not  contain 
above  55  square  miles,  or  three-fourths  of  the  arable  lands 
belonging  to  that  division. 

On  a  general  review  of  what  may  be  called  the  waste, 
or  nnarable  lands  of  Aberdeeenshire,  that  is,  thase  which 
hare  been  at  no  time  under  the  plough,  they  amount  to 
nearly  1250  square  miles,  and  the  whole  arable  to  700  mile« 

Cc  2  in 

arable,  from  SS240  of  sorface ;  that  of  Earl  Fire,  of  100,000  acres,  hat 
not  above  12000  arable.— The  woods  and  grazing*  are  more  valuable  than 
the  aiable  lands  in  these  mountainous  districts. 
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in  rouiMi  numbers — Or  taking  tlie  wl 
ty  at  a  piillion  oT  Scolrli  acres,  which  it  is  exliciucljr  neuv 
ibc  arable  loads  may  be  slated  pmty  comctJ)-,  at  340,000 
>^cotch,  or  457,500  Knglt&h.  Dr.  ANnBBMH,  however,  m 
lo  be  very  well  foundeJ  in  supposini;  that  nearly  u  ■ 
iiiorc  as  has  ever  been  under  the  plough  cmiM  be  adds 
ilie  arable  lanti ; — in  other  words,  that  douU«  of  the  fiu 
quaniily  might  be  hrought  into  cultivation.  By  this  atp 
720,000  Scutch,  or  915,000  English  acres,  might  be  wait 


of  Uk   coanty  (or 

era,  road*,  aaili,  nr 
tbc  lower  diMnca  af 


arable.      One   fifth  of  the   whole  a 
2U0,0OO  acre*)   coa^i&ts   of  lofty   i 
Scotch  acres  must  yet  be  allowed  for  ri 
ivaste  tsnde  Uiat  cannot  be  cultivated  ii 
tile  county. 

From  coHMdcriiig  the  proportion  of  the  arabk  to  tljloT 
the  waste  lands,  and  also  what  addition  could  be  indc  la 
tlic  former,  it  may  be  proper  to  eiKjuire  how  great  a  po- 
pulation could  be  supported,  if  the  above  730,000  Stduk 
acres  were  all  sobjecied  to  the  plough. 

The  populaliou  of  the  coutiiy,  being  1 23,0OO,  we  than, 
lo  avoid  fractiona,  call  it  I20,0o0,  or  one-si\tU  part  of  tk 
number  of  acres  that  are  supposed  capable  of  cult>TMitB~ 
At  (his  rate,  every  individual  at  present  haa  tbc  pradan t^ 
s\^  Scotch,  or  uvtn  and  a  half  English  acm.  How  mM/f 
pcr>:Dns  could  be  contained,  if  the  whole  720,000  acm  wart 
all  in  the  highest  state  of  cuttivation  > — The  qaestion.  thn' 
apparently  speculative,  is  of  very  great  importmoe;  beewm. 
nh(,-n  men  aim  nt  lAe  kighcil  objecii,  they  certai«ly  lo^uiR  a 
higher  degrte  of  cNcellence  than  if  ttwir  de&tici  had  bam 
ntore  muderaie. — Dr.  AKi>Easi>N,  a  man  of  genius  and  liters* 
lure,  and  enthusiastically  fond  of  agriculture,  suppoaes  that 
the  sralfle  lands  of  AbcrdeensLire  coald  i 
higher  possible  degree  of  improremciit,  100  tinea  tlmr  fw 


sent  population.  These  must  be  considered  as  Jact/miim 
verba,  or  words  spoken  at  random,  and  not  intended  to  be 
literally  or  strictly  interpreted.  But  let  the  reader  be  pleased 
to  read,  not  a  computation  made  by  fancy,  but  a  short  cal- 
culation in  figures,  where  the  Writer  certainly  wishes  to 
limplify  knowledge,  and  convey  useful  information  in  the 
plainest  language. 

As  this  county  is  situated  in  a  high  northern  latitude, 
the  Writer  of  this  Report  certainly  considers  it  as  an  over- 
lUmined  hypothesis,  (not  to  speak  of  any  computation),  to 
suppose  that  it  can  support  one  hundred  times  its  present 
population,  or  above  12  millions,  nearly  a  million  more  than 
are  at  present  in  Great  Britain.  He  doubts  whether  such  a 
population  could  be  supported  even  in  China,  where  a  crop 
of  rice  is  obtained  twice  every  year :  and  he  is  certain  that 
mch  a  population  could  not  be  supported  by  any  crop 
which  can  be  raised  in  this  county. — But  he  hopes  to  sa- 
tiify  every  candid  and  attentive  person,  that  ten  times  our 
present  population  could  be  permanently  supported  by  the 
produce  of  720,000  Scotch  acre.s  such  as  we  have  in  this 
<MMnty,  and  producing  crops  that  are  suited  to  our  soil  and 
climate  ;  and  not  estimated  beyond  a  moderate  and  reaso- 
nable produce. 

He  assumes  as  data  the  following  articles,  which  he  hopes 
may  be  allowed  him  : 

1.  That  one-sixlh  part  of  the  said  extent  of  land,  or 
120,000  Scotch  acres,  may  be  brought  to  endure  a  four  shift 
course  of  1st,  turni)>s,  potatoes,  or  naked  fallow — 2d,  bear,  or 
big,  or  wheat  after  fallow — 3d,  hay,  or  clover,  for  soil-^ 
4th,  oats. 

2.  That  two-fifths  of  this  extent  of  land,  as  being  of  secon- 
dary quality,  is  fit  only  to  endure  the  live-shift  course, — 
Ist,  turnips  or  potatoes,  one-half  of  each   grefn  crop — 2d, 
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bear  or  bigg,  with  grass  seeds — 3H,  liay— 4Ui,  rnnliirn     mmk 
5lb,  oau. 

3d.  That  other  two-fiflhs  of  it,  as  being  of  infenor  ijva* 
lity,  should  be  cultivated  in  a  sixih-HUTft  course,  conm^ag 
of  Isl,  turnips  or  poiitoee,  oik  half  of  e^b — 2d,  oata,  whh 
gra^  se«ds — 3d,  hay — lih  and  5th,  potatoes — 6th,  fAiM  o«l 
of  lea. 

4.  That  3  crop  of  wheat  in  the  best  soils,  after  a  bfti* 
fallow,  will  fur  every  acre  supplv  four  pcnoos  with  fcoit 
during  a  year,  i.  c.  a  man,  woniaii,  and  two  rbildra^  **P* 
posed  to  be  in  opulent  circumstances. 

5.  That  a  crop  of  oats,  besides  sowing  the  grouaJ,  Bftrr 
potatoes,  turnip,  or  lea,  will,  on  every  two  acres,  rauefiMd  for 
a  man,  woman,  and  two  cbililren,  in  moderate  circunsUBCCfc 

6.  That  a  crop  of  bear,  or  bigg,  after  allomng  for  MttL 
will,  on  every  two  acres,  also  alTord  nourishntent  for  >  man, 
woman,  and  two  children,  in  poor  circumstancei. 

7.  That  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  amount  to  ten  itiiu  aroir- 
ilupois,  and  would  supply  food  for  two  men,  two  mMUtn,  mi 
foar  children. 

8.  That  an  acre  of  turnips  employed  in  reariii|;  or  fecdiBg 
cattle,  will  amount  to  at  least  thirty  tuns ;  and  will  luc 
butcher^meat  equal  to  the  support  of  a  man  or  a  w«nua, 
with  a  child,  or  imly  one-fourth  of  the  potatoe  crop. 

9.  Tlial  all  the  grass,  and  pease  and  beans,  UHlvegotablM 
except  as  above,  are  supposed  tomainraiu  andfecdthe  bono, 
sheep,  and  black  cattle,  and  to  raise  millf,  butlor,  and  dwa^ 
lor  the  community. 

10.  ThM  while  the  rich  eat  wheaten  bread,  they  exciiaafe 
part  of  it  for  bulclier-meat  and  vegetables;  that  ihoM  bi 
moderate  circumstances  exchange  oaU  or  bear  with  the  poor- 
er clatufs,  for  potatoes ;  and  on  the  contrar}-j  that  Ibe  mor- 
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€st  classes,  though  they  use  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables, 
ahare  in  oat-meal  and  bear. 

On  the  above  data  we  will  find  that  1,220,000  persons,  or 
nearly  10  times  our  present  populati<m,  could  be  supported 
by  the  produce  of  the  lands  that  might  be  made  arable,  with- 
out overstraining  our  computation,  or  calculating  from  too 
high  a  produce  per  acre.  The  particulars  may  be  concisely 
atated  under  the  following  articles — beginning  with  the 
120,000  acres  in  the  four-shift  course : — 
Itt  year,  fallow  for  wheat  in  the  four-shift  coarse,  10,00O 

acres,  no  produce  at  all. 
2d  do.  turnips  on  other  10,000  acres  of  this  land, 
will  produce  butcher-meat  equal  to  the  yearly 
maintenance  of  persons  of  all  ages,  at  two  for     Persons, 

the  Scotch  acre,        20,000 

IX>.  potatoes  on  other  1 0,000  acres,  food  for  8  per- 
sons per  acre,       ----------     80,000 

2d.  The  wheat  after  10,000  acres  of  fallow,  food 

for  four  persons  per  acre,    -------     40,000 

3d.  The  barley  after  potatoes  and .  turnips,  20,000 
acres,  food  for  two  per  acre,  ----,.-     40,000 

4th.  The  oats  after  lea,  30,000  acres,  food  for  two 

persons  per  acre,       ---------     60,000 

(The  hay  and  night  soil,  other  30,000  acres, 
allowed  to  the  inferior  animals) 

The  number  of  persons  maintained  by  120,000 
acres  of  best  land,  is  two  per  acre  in  this  four- 
shift  course,  or, 240,000 

On  the  300,000  acres  in  a  five-shift  course,  the  number 

stands  thus : — 

I  St  y«ar,  potatoes,  30,000  acres,  food  for  eight  per- 
sons per  acra,       ••-•-.----  240,000 

C  c  4  Carry  over,    240,000 
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Brought  over, 
Da  turnips,   30,000  acres,  butcher-meal,  for  two 

perMtis  per  acre,       ......... 

2il.  Oats,  wiih  grass  seeds  apLer  potatoei,  30,000 

acres,  food  for  two  persons  per  acre,     ...     -     60,000 

Do.  barley  or  btar  iviiii  do  do. 60.000 

3d  and  4tli.  The  hay  and  pasiurc  of  iC?0,000  acres 

alloned  to  the  lower  auinials. 
Stb,  oatv  after  Icn,  60,000  acres,  food  for  two  per 

acre,  as  before, ISOfiOO 

On  this  five-sbift  course,  every  tO  acres  niaintaios 

18  persons.— In  all. 5W/KW 

On   the  300,000  acres    of  land    in  a  six-shift  ccnne, 
the  number  is  as  follows. 
1st  year,  turnips,  20,000  acr«s,  food  for  2  person* 

ill  butcher-meat,        .........     40.000 

Do.  potatoes,  20,000  acres,  food  for  eight  peKOnf 

per  acre,  ....----.-..  1(0,000 
Do.  pease,  beans,   or  coleworLt,  on  wet  or  poorer 

soils,  20,000  acres  given  to  cattle, 
t'd.  Oats,  with  grass  setds,  after  these  three  kinds 

of  crop,  60,000  acres,  food  for  two  per  acre,  .     -  ti 
3d,  4th,  and  5tb.  The  hay,  and  two  years'  pailim 

given  to  the  lower  animals. 
6th.  Oats  after  lea,  food  foV  two  persons  as  before,     IVSfiBO 

On  this  six-Rhif\  course  30  acres  givc«  food  only  to 

forty-four  persons. — In  all,     -----     -  440,KO 

The  fivc-tbift  course  as  above,  fur  300,000  acic;.    -  3iOfi(fl 

The  four-shifts,  on  1 20,000  Scotch  acres,  -     -     .  2*0/10* 

The  total  number  that  may  be  maintained  by 
720,000  Stolch  acres,  nearly  10  limes  our  ptcMnt 
population,      ..........     1,330^000 
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But  after  the  laiuh  hare  been  20  or  30  years  in  these  ro- 
tations, a  great  proportion  of  %Theat  could  be  sown ;  and 
a  large  share  of  the  five-shift  course  could  be  moved  for- 
wadrd  into  the  four-shift ;  and  also  a  considerable  extent  of 
tbe  six-shift  could  be  moved  into  the  five«shift,  Tvhich  on 
the  whole  is  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  situation  of  this 
county.  By  this  means  an  English  acre  might  support  as 
many  persons  as  a  Scotch  acre  is  here  supposed  to  do.  And 
12  times  the  present  population  could  be  maintained  by 
720,000  Scotch,  or  915,000  English  acres,  the  utmost  extent 
of  arable  land  in  Aberdeenshire — Supposing  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  increased  to  100  millions,  what  nation 
could  do  us  any  injury  ? 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  accurate  to  have  valued 
the  butcher-meat  contained  in  the  produce  of  '270,000  acres 
of  hay  and  pasture,  and  to  have  discounted  all  the  barley  or 
big,  that  is  consumed  in  malt  and  ardent  spirits ;  but  this 
frould  have  rendered  the  calculations  more  complicated ; 
ond  in  fact,  a  considerable  quantity  of  beer  or  bigg  is  made 
into  meal  by  the  peasants,  and  even  by  persons  of  better 
condition. — It  will,  however,  be  remembered,  that  afl«r  al- 
lofwing  hay  and  pasture  for  horses,  and  for  rearing  sheep  and 
black  cattle,  the  bulcher-meat  obtained  from  grass  would 
more  than  balance  all  the  quantity  of  barley  or  bear  that  is 
made  into  malt  or  ardent  spirits.  What  is  manufactured  either 
into  meal,  or  into  pot-barley,  goes  directly  to  the  food  of  man. 

On  the  whole,  the  Writer  of  this  Report  has  the  highest 
reneration  for  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Andekson  :  br.t 
notwithstanding  ^he  respect  which  he  has  for  his  genius, 
learning,  and  for  both  that  speculative  and  practical  know- 
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ledge,  and  that  zeal  for  the  interests  of  agriculture,  which 
Dr.  Anderson  undoubtedly  possessed,  he  must  repeat,  that 
the  compulation  that  this  county,  if  cultivated  to  the  highest 
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possible  ilegrw,  could  support  an  hundred  times  its 
population,  has  been  ovcrsi  rained,  or  inad«  hastily.  Al  tbo 
same  time  he  thinks  that  the  lands  of  this  county  could  (if 
port  of  that  luercantik  capital,  which  has  been  onprofitably 
directed  to  speculations  io  commerce,  were  laid  out  in  iin- 
prnviiig  our  waste  lands,  aiid  improving  more  highly  thttm 
which  are  already  under  the  plough]  be  eaiiily  tuule  lo  sap- 
port  ten  times,  and,  iu  the  course  of  20  or  30  yean,  might 
support  twelre  times  the  number  of  its  present  inbabitsnu. 

An  escfibsive  population,  as  M.tuTHCs  has  showru  incoa- 
IroTcrtibly,  is  no  advantage  to  a  nation. — But  vihen;  ibis  pa- 
pulation is  supported  by  agriculture,  where  green  cn^  caw 
be  raised  in  abundance,  to  preserve  the  lives  of  men  is  calft~ 
Riitous  seasons,  and  where  the  manners  of  a  numerous  pea- 
santry are  simple,  their  morals  puie,  and  where,  from  tba 
lave  of  liberty,  every  man  should  be  witling  to  die  far  hw 
country,  the  number  of  the  people  may  be  nicrcBAed  ia  m 
ten-fold  proportion ;  and  a  majdy  character,  anil  Kariikc 
spirit,  by  proper  institutions,  may  be  infused  into  the  btea« 
of  every  man,  ia  ibis  free  and  happy  country. 

The  reader  will  forgive  this  long  disquisition,  which  it  m 
koped  will  be  found  a  pardonable  digri»sion  hum  Uie  sub* 
ject  of  waste  lands,  as  the  writer's  object  is  to  niuze  the  ut- 
lioa  to  improve  those  which  are  still  in  that  contUUoo,  and 
to  cultivate,  as  highly  as  is  possible,  {by  regular  rpprrwiw* 
tions,  and  by  courses  of  cropping  adapted  to  the  natara  af 
ihe  soil  and  climat^,}  every  acre  in  the  kingdom.  CooM  his 
feeble  voice  be  beard  by  men  in  power,  the  tyrant  uf  Fraac* 
should  soon  foet  that  we  arc  not  a  nation  of  sbop-lceepen 
only;  but  with  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce,  and  wiihoDt 
attacking  learning,  destroying  trade,  or  violating  the  libcny 
tif  the  press,  can  unite  the  professions  of  agriculuins  «ad 
arau. 

CHAP- 
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8BCT.  I. TRBNCIIING. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  plan  pointed  out  by  the  Board  of  Agri« 
caltore,  even  with  all  its  minute  divisions  and  subdivisions^ 
has  omitted  to  introduce  this  section  under  the  chapter  of 
improvements,  or  under  any  other  chapter  or  section,  yet» 
as  trenching  is  really  the  most  correct  method  of  improving 
barren  ground  that  is  unmanageable  by  the  plough,  and  as  it 
tends  very  much  to  meliorate  the  crops  of  arable  land,  it  hds 
been  judged  proper  to  introduce  it,  as  the  first  section  of  thif 
chapter  on  improvements,  in  the  Report  of  the  agriculture  of 
a  county  in  which  it  has  been  carried  on  both  more  exten-> 
tively,  and  more  successfully,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
island.  In  describing  this  species  of  improvement  particu<» 
larly,  and  even  minutely,  although  not  included  in  the  plaa 
of  the  Reports,  as  amended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  Writer  of  this  Report  is  acting  agreeav 
biy  to  the  concluding  observation  of  the  President,  which  if 
vrry. happily  expressed  in  the  following  words:-— 

"  One  point  is  of  peculiar  importance,  that  the  Surveyori 
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"  should  enquire  into  new  or  peculiar  practices  ;  and  thooM 
"ascertain  aj;  minutely  as  possible,  the  nature  and  d&eU 
"  thereof:  For  a  single  practice,  diseoveret!,  by  means  of 
"  these  Surveys,  in  a  narrow  ilislrict,  or  even  on  a  singl* 
"  farm,  if  spread,  through  the  ineiltuiu  of  the  Buard  of  Agri- 
"  culture,  over  the  whole  kin^tom,  may  add  more  to  tke 
"  national  wealth  than  the  poiscssiun  iif  the  Iiidies." 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  greater  part  ofdM 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  hns,  from  the  most  btmm 
and  unproductive  state,  been  ihoroughry  improved  by  Ircncb' 
ing.  Not  less  thaa  30C0  acres  have  been  trenched  witliia 
three  miles  of  Aberdeen ;  and  in  all  places  of  the  tamiy 
considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  sr^lc,  b)' 
trenching  the  barren  lands.  On  the  pereonal  farm  of  Pbtii 
Gordon,  Esq.  of  Abergeldy,  the  Writer  of  fhi«  R^-port  mw  » 
large  li« Id  underling  the  operation  of  trenching,  at  a  giM 
espcnce,  not  less  than  twenty  pnund'  per  ncrc  ;  and  li»  "U 
inromied,lhBt  forty-two  acres  of  barren  and  vcfT  M"T 
ground,  had  by  this  means  been  added  to  lh«  arable  In^^ 
this  single  farm.  Several  thousand  loads  of  alonei,  M** 
out  of  the  soil,  had  be«n  carried  to  the  riT«r  Dee,  uid  ^ 
as  a  sloping  bank  of  granite  to  prevent  its  farther  encraac** 
mentB  when  swelled  by  the  rains  in  summer,  or  by  the  mt^ 
snows  and  more  dangerous  shoals  of  ice  in  winter.  Tif* 
opcml ions  were  conducted  46  miles  from  Abcideen;— i^ 
ino  miles  farther  up  the  Dee,  at  Crathienaird,  belongii^'" 
the  Rev.  Tiioms  Gokdon  of  Abovtte,  the  Roponer  snwl*!*- 
ly,  <in  July  I S 1 0),  a  targe  field  of  twf  Ive  Sc«lch,  or  Mt*> 
English  acres,  undergoing  the  same  operation  of  ireocUDgi 
at  the  expencc  of  I,.!!?  per  acre,  besides  the  cxpcncc  at 
carting  off  the  stones,  which  will  amount  to  at  lca«  L.5p* 
acre  ;  and  after  these  are  lalten  off,  the  expencc  of  imnonif 
and  dressing  a  crop  of  turnips  mill  probably  amotmtio  U 
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more.  At  Allerg,  in  Curgarff,  near  the  source  of  the  Don, 
lie  saw  another^  but  smaller  field,  also  trenching  oiU  of  mooo 
at  the  expence  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Farquharson.  It  was 
not  so  full  of  stones ;  and  may  cost  about  L.20  per  acre, 
when  the  first  crop  of  turnips  is  manured  and  ready  for  use. 
From  these  specimens  in  the  highland  districts,  the  reader 
will  judge  of  the  spirited  exertions  in  this  favourite  method 
of  thoroughly  subduing  barren  and  stony  land,  that  prevails 
in  Aberdeenshire. — No  species  of  improvement  is  equal  to 
that  of  trenching  such  unproductive  and  unmanageable  soil, 
Tlie  spade  and  mattock  with  a  quantity  of  gun-powder,  and 
a  few  tools  for  boreing,  will  subdue  a  rocky  soil  which  no 
violent  edbrt  of  the  power  of  horses,  nor  patient  exertion  of  a 
team  of  black  cattle  could  be  able  to  accomplish.  And  it 
deserves  to  be  attended  to,  that  in  those  highland  districts, 
where  there  is  so  great  a  proportion  of  waste  lands,  with  very 
little  arable,  every  acre  added  to  the  latter  supports,  during 
the  winter  months^  the  cattle  that  depasture  the  natural  gras- 
ses in  the  glens,  or  distant  mountains,  in  the  summer  season. 
A  proprietor  of  an  estate  in  Braemar,  or  Curgarf!^  can  there- 
fare  improve  land  at  an  expence  which  a  landholder  in  Sur- 
Rj  or  Middlesex  would  be  afraid  of  incurring. 

The  expence,  indeed,  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  money 
price  of  labour,  has  greatly  increased  within  these  20  years : 
and  the  following  account  both  of  this  practice,  and  of  the 
expence  of  carrying  it  on,  deserves  to  be  quoted  from  Dr« 
AvDBRsoii's  Original  Survey. 

"  The  only  practice  that  can  be  accounted  peculiar  to  this 
^  oeuBly  among  the  improving  farmers,  is  that  of  trenching 
^  ground  by  the  spade.  This  practice  was  originally  adopted 
*'  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  stones  taken  clean  out  of  tlie 
"  groond,  where  they  freijuently  prove  troublesome  to  the 
^  plough ;  and  it  has  been  found  to  ba  beneficial  in  many 

"  other 
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For  by  thus  burying  a  coat  of  n 


"  which  originally  c 


s  the  surracc  of  roaoy  Gel^  j 


"  which  being  more  dilTicull  to  fertilize,  than  the  cby  4 
"  which  it  lies,  this  trenching  turns  out  to  be  ■  l^mi  !■ 
"  provement.  Indeed,  on  anoiher  account,  that  of  dM))MM| 
"  the  soil,  tio  as  ti>  allow  the  water  to  sink  below  tba  rooliSl 
"  the  plants,  wherever  the  subsoil  is  retentive,  I  am  iitclmi 
"  to  lM.-lieTc  that  rhis  will  be  found  in  all  caws,  npoti  nek 
"  soils,  a  very  beneBcial  practice.  For  it  is  ditlicult  toMgr, 
"  how  much  such  a  soil  is  benefited,  by  a  cotuidarable  d«ptl 
"  of  loose  earth  below  Ihe  furrow.  The  expenct  <if  trrnchii^ 
"  ground,  that  has  never  before  undergone  that  oprrRicn, 
"  to  Ihe  depth  of  from  12  to  14  iucht-s,  is  from  L2  IJt. 
"  la  h.\  per  Scotch  acre.  Ground  that  has  been  fbttncHf 
"trenched,  is  Hometinieis  done  as  low  as  taa-pence  fa  Ui 
"  or  twenty  six  shillings  and  eight-pence  per  acre." 

Before  ihe  Reporter  makes  any  remark  of  bis  own,  k'iM 
ii  bis  duly  to  quote  the  following  observation  which  hu  bM> 
made  by  a  Gentleman  on  the  broad  margin  of  the  OHgiHl 
Report. 

"  It  has  long  been  a  problem  lo  me,  whether  or  nMtb 
"  modem  mode  of  improvement,  by  many  ploughing!.  ^Kp 
"  harrowings,  &c.  (and  perhaps  afler  all,  losing  two  yd" 
"crops,}  could  not  be  cheaper  accomplished  by  ireocw^ 
"  alone.  I  sun  certain  that  the  work  would  be  more  aiAtt- 
"  ally  done  ;  and  where  the  soil  it  ill  lo  reduce,  and  fa"*' 
"stones,  I  will  venture  lo  say,  the  odds  will  not  be  to  P** 
"  terial  as  people  may  conceive,  all  things  ronsideted.  ^ 
"  marginal  note  would  not  contain  a  tenth-part  of  *>"' 
"  might  be  advanced  on  tliis  bead.  The  burying  of  1^* 
"  muory  earth,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Anusbmi.i,  owl  bringia(i'P 
"  good  mould  in  its  jilate.  isof  lliu  ulnao<M  coiuoiiucoc*;  V^ 
"  what  ploughing,  cvi-u  trench  plouj^hing.  could  nol  w  i^ 
-  galirty 
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**  gularly  perform — the  field  will  be  regularly  levelled^  and 
^  drains  put  where  necessary,  as  the  trenching  goes  on,  which 
**  saves  a  double  work/' 

As  trenching  has  been  practised  to  a  greater  extent  in 
Aberdeenshire,  than  in  any  other  county  in  Scotland,  or  per^ 
haps  in  Great  Britain ;  and  as  the  ground  is  both  more  tho- 
loughly  improved,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  human  food  is 
raised  by  this,  than  by  any  other  method,  it  is  proper  to  state 
the  different  ways  in  which  it  is  practised,  as  well  as  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  that  attend  the  different  methods  of  trenching. 

It  is  practised  in  barren  land  which  abounds  in  stones  of 
different  dimensions  ;  sometimes,  where  the  soil  is  dry,  and  in 
Other  cases,  where  it  is  wet — united  with  draining.  It  is  prac* 
tited  when  the  object  is  to  deepen  the  soil ;  or  to  mix  a  portion 
ef  the  subsoil  along  with  it — it  is  practised  when  the  subsoil 
n  tilly  or  very  tenacious,  as  well  as  when  that  next  the  sur- 
fcce  is  unproductive,  moory,  or  exhausted  by  over-cropping — 
And  lastly,  it  is  practised  when  the  land  is  foul,  and  when 
atronger  or  cleaner  soil  can  be  brought  up  to  the  surface. 

1 .  It  is  practised  in  barren  land,  which  abounds  in  stones 
of  different  dimensions.     Used  for  this  purpose,  it  is  the  most 
complete  method  of  rendering  such  land  arable.     In  this  case, 
the  surface  is  cut  into  square  or  oblong  pieces,  and  thrown  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  except  when  forming  the  first  trench, 
which  of  necessity,  is  thrown  on  the  barren  land.     The  la- 
bourer cuts  off  a  breadth  generally  of  three  feet,  and  thro\i-8 
€Rit  both  soil  and  subsoil  to  the  depth  of  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  inches,    and  as  long  as  he  finds  it  expedient. — He 
throws  all  the  stones  on  the  surface,  and  generally  requires 
#tco  stantps  and  txvo  shealings,  as  he  terms  it,  to  fill  up  his 
trench      The  first  stamp,  or  spit  dug  by  the  spade,  is  about 
eight  inches  deep,  if  he  be  able  to  pierce  so  far  into  the 
ground — this  is  thrown  into  the  open  trench ;  then  with  a 

shov- 
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»1iovtl  or  spade,  he  throws  the  loiwe  eaith  above  tiiai  »fii: 
itt'tcr  fvltich  he  digs  a  sectHid  »pit,  which  he  lays  above  tli* 
former,  aiiil  uses  the  shovel  or  spade  a  second  time,  to  krcl  Um 
l>ottuni,  and  throw  the  eanh,  sand,  or  clay,  tvbich  lie  Sim 
iKere,  on  the  lop  af  the  trench.  If  these  two  Bpiu  and  m 
gatlieriags  by  the  shovel,  amount  lo  the  depth  rs^ind.  fe 
uocH  barkMard.  aiid  ^hapej  olTauothei  tienvb  : — if  Hot,  h 
inuHl,  iti  hard  soil,  dijj  a  third  spit,  and  then  apply  tbc  iIm»- 
\c\  a  third  lliuu.  The  stones  are  always 
thrown  on  the  surface. 

But  it  ofl4.'n  happens  thai  the  spade  cuiuiot  piorct  ifc*  ale>  ■ 
ny  ground.  In  this  case,  a  kimi  ol  mauuck,  panuKMIy 
teniK'd  3  ^.'cA-,  in  applied.  By  nicaiki  of  this, 
earth  ai«  tiiosuncd  to  tiie  depth  uf  utveral  ioche»;  and  thcjr 
are  then  thrown  oul  with  the  sftoAv — a  tecond,  Uiinl,  i 
fourth  picking  are  given,  slirallii|;  the  treuch  o-bit  ijie  tpa 
between  erery  picking's  till  the  requUiie  depth  is  ublaiueU-^ 
Where  the  pick  or  mattock  is  not  suflicient  to  raiae  Mxoe  af 
Ihc  large  stonex,  crows,  or  lerera  of  iron,  from  ihrr«  l«  fitr 
feel,  arc  ufmJ  ;  and  wlkerevcr  iti««e  fail,  a  long  uoiNjeii  k«er, 
ufGt\-eral  yards  long,  i*  applii-d.  When  no  lewr  CMI  «• 
a  tfaom,  the  bliuurer  digs  around  the  elooe  and  feOMM 
th  ;  after  which  the  boring:  iron*  are  used  j  and  ifaa 
vder  poured  into  the  hole,  which  is  alierwaidaji 
in  with  biu  of  ^onr,  is  lightLd  by  a  iiialch,  and  ibvj^ 
blown  in  pieces ;  by  w  hich  it  is  broken  into  su<A  fi 
("an  be  raiicd  out  of  the  ground.  The  labourer  b  g 
allowed  a  penny  f<ir  every  inch  depth  of  iliis  bore,  ind«|MA- 
dciitly  of  llie  cxpence  of  Itenehiug. 

Whcti  ihr  griHind  is  we),  liie  lal>oui<er  !>hews  panJcnbr 
arcnracy  and  doxterity  in  laying  the  bottom  of  the  ireocb'— 
The  grassy  >ui  fncc  is  mmtt  carefully  laid  ou  iu  back,  ud 
(Tcry  sod  or  *[>it  compactly  j'^ioed  together,    that  the  niM 
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Biay  form  a  new  pan  or  channel,  between  the  soil  and  sub- 
soiL  The  bottom  of  the  trench  is  cleared  of  all  dirt  or  loose 
carthj  and  formed  into  a  slope  or  level,  with  a  small  descent 
if  possible  for  the  water,  before  the  surface  is  inverted,  or 
compactly  laid  on  its  back.  It  is  the  care  used  in  scouring  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  and  laymg  the  inverted  surface  flat  in 
the  bottom,  and  joining  all  the  sods  together,  that  renders 
trenching  a  permanent  improvement  in  wet  soils. 

If  draining  be  necessary,  as  well  as  trenching,  the  drains 
lure  cut  as  much  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  as  that 
the  whole  water  contained  in  the  drain  shall  be  below  the 
level  of  the  bottom  of  the  trench  ;  and  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  the  drain  are  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  water : — only^ 
a  small  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  trench  is  made  to  slope  gent- 
ly into  the  drain,  that  no  water  may  remain  among  the  gras- 
sy sods,  but  that  the  whole  moisture  may  fall  into  the  drain. 
Conducted  in  this  manner,  trenching  has  been  found  bene- 
ficial to  wet  soils;  when  the  inverted  grassy  substance  has 
answered  the  purpose  of  filtering  the  moisture,  and  carrying 
off  the  otherwise  stagnant  water. 

When  the  object  is  merely  to  deepen  the  soil,  the  ground 
in  the  subsoil  is  chiefly  loosened  by  the  pick  or  mattock, 
and  then  thrown  by  a  spade  above  the  spit  of  soil  which  was 
thrown  into  the  bottom  of  one  trench,  after  being  taken  off 
the  surface  of  another.  By  this  means  the  soil  can  be  deep- 
ened to  16  or  18  inches,  if  necessary,  where  it  was  formerly 
only  5  or  6  inches  deep.  But  in  this  case  it  is  necessary 
.that  the  bottom  of  the  trench  be  completely  picked  up,  and 
that  no  interstices  of  hard  subsoil  be  left  between  the  trench- 
es. For  this  purpose  the  pick  or  mattock  should  take  up 
the  bottom  by  a  perpendicular  stroke;  and  the  labourer 
must  clean  the  teeth  of  the  trench,  so  as  to  prevent  any  space 
twing  left  untouched  or  unloosened  by  the  spade*     Negli* 
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gence  here  is  ver^  apt  to  break  a  ploagk :  (br  ifter  tnodPi 

ing,  when  the  soil  is  Imau  (ike  that  of  a  garden,  the 

go  on  rapidly,  anii  somewhat  carelessly  ;  so  that  wben 

meet  with  a  sutlilen  obstruction  fnim  an  iU-pidted  trvacK 

9  broken  pWgh  is  the  firiit  indication  ofa  ridge  in  i 

of  it,  which  was  teft  by  an  unskilful  or  dishonest  tabtnrtlt 

When  properly  executed,  ns  it  generally  i»,  tlte  dcepnriogtf 

the  joil  is  a  jiermanent  improvcnxnt,  that  mon  thut  deabHi 

the  value  of  the  land. 

It  often  happens  that  the  soil  and  sBhsoit  mt  of  diAfa| 
qualities,  and  by  trenching  them  they  are  mixed ;  and  b  bet* 
ter  soil  than  either  is  produced  by  the  mixiure.  IV  mt* 
face  no  doubt  is  tamed  into  the  bottom ;  but  by  ti^j  the 
ihonl  t^vicc  in  what  are  called  the  fma  shtatingt,  the  soil  ul 
subsoil  are  considerably  mixed ;  and  in  the  coorse  of  IM 
pbughings  the  mixttire  of  the  two  ii  completed.  Hixiq 
of  opposite  soils  is  thus  a  great  improremcnt.  4 

Trenching  is  alsn  practised  with  great  snccets  whtsAl 
sulisoil  is  tilly  and  very  tenacious,  h  is  «ery  usual  10  lw» 
fire  or  six  inches  deep  of  moory,  b^k,  unprodoctifc  (wl 
next  the  surface  of  our  moors,  and  clay  or  till  below  thi*"" 
\Vlien  the  moory  soil  is  thrown  into  the  subsoil  of  a  traiA 
and  a  mixtnre  of  moor  with  ihe  till  in  the  bottom  ii  hudca 
the  top,  the  superabundant  moisture  is  carried  o^  uJlM 
ground  becomes  dvy  and  rery  praductire. 

When  land  has  been  «nce  cropped,  (especially  ifteti^ 
limed,  or  injured  by  getting  too  great  a  noantnyof  limJi^T 
trenclMt>5,  and  bringing  up  a  few  inches  of  soil  from  the  fc** 
l«m,  h  is  completely  rcnorated  ;  and  either  dun^  or  KoWi  * 
both,  can  be  applied  to  the  greatest  ndvantmge.  Wh"* 
additional  depth  can  be  obtjiined  by  the  plough,  as  in  dt*P 
day  soil*,  treaching  it  not  necessaryi  even  after  oTtr-cf^ 
ping.    Alt  in  this  county  luch  soiU  an  not  ccBDOtoti ;  ■1' 
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by  pkrcing  the  pan  and  bringing  np  new  scri1«  dung  and  lime 
are  «lw?ys  applied  with  success.  Ther  Secretary  to  the 
Bwrd  of  Agriculture  mentions  that  the  formers  in  Norfolk 
ate  afraid  of  piercing  the  pan  or  taking  up  the  hard  subsoil, 
kH  this  should  produce  charlock.  An  Aberdeenshire  gar* 
dboer  or  day-labourer,  who  is  as  well  acquainted  with  trcnch- 
iag  as  the  other  is  with  ploughing,  has  no  fear  of  breaking 
dbe  pan,  or  of  making  out  a  new  channel.  He  knows  that 
trenehing  destroys  weeds ;  and  if  a  few  remain  in  a  foul 
talMoil  the  hoe  will  soon  e^ctirpate  them.  But  if  the  Nor- 
folk farmer,  eitlier  by  the  plough  or  spade,  brought  up  soil 
tbr  had  nerer  been  cropped,  or  rested  for  many  years,  he 
lAtaM  not,  if  he  dunged  it  sufficiently,  complain  so  much  of 
iflr  tiring  of  clover  or  of  tnrnips. 

Trenching  is  practised  when  the  land  is  foul,  or  when 
fMker  stronger  or  cleaner  soil  can  be  brought  to  the  surface. 
TiM  can  be  always  done  by  the  spade,  when  the  common 
plomgh  would  not  answer  at  all,  and  when  the  trench  plough' 
-cQiidd  act  very  imperfectly  : — and  when  the  price  of  labour 
unm  moderate,  it  was  much  used  for  this  puqiose ;  though 
it  h  ftow  chiefly  used  in  breaking  up  barren  and  rocky 

^hife  tbie  Writer  of  this  Report  felt  it  his  duty  ta  describa 
ifo  process  of  trenching  in  Jiflbrent  cases ;  and  its  beneficial 
ccOBSequences  to  the  soil  of  Aberdeenshire,  he  thinks  it  but 
iaif  to  subjoin  a  few  observations. 

r.  What  is  certainly  the  most  eligible  and  expedient  me« 
tted  of  improvement  in  one  county  may  not  be  so  in  another. 
la  Aberdeenshire,  where  granite  is  found  in  detached  masses, 
or  hi' small  insulated  quarries,  and  where  the  subsoil,  whe- 
tter  gravelly  or  moorish,  is  ofW  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
tarlhce,  trenching  has  many  and  great  recommendationt,  ar 
above  detailed.    It  deepens  the  soil,  and  it  formr  a  regular 
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suUoil.  1 
■a«T  which  formerly 

A  it  uiiproiluLliv*,   no  loir— 
frum    the  irregularity  af  t 
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ilcjilli  from  ihe  surface. 
i>uL  in  small  sgirings,  o 
uiiK-d,  in  winter,  and  : 
meets  with  any   iinpcil 

strata;  but  U  iiltered  by  the  grassy  surface  in  lUi;  buUom 
ihe  trench,  and  a  Jicw  chatuicl  is  fornied  before  this  {[ivs  w 
rotti-d.  The  subsoil  is  better  and  more  evenly  looKonl 
by  Mr.  Ecllestine's  Miner,  or  is  brought  up  to  the  tar- 
face  from  a  greater  Uvpih  thnn  it  cuulJ  be  by  Dicbst'i 
Trench-Plou(jh.  Nay,  where  it  is  too  hard  fur  any  |>bugb 
lo  pierce  a  bed  vf  xraniie,  tliis  can  be  accomplUheil  by  Ute 
x|)ade  and  cnaitock ;  and  the  gruund  that  was  formerly  bro- 
ken and  irri';jular,  may  both  be  laid  dry,  and  of  an  unilona 
depth,  n  hich  produces  both  an  equality  uf  weight  of  cni|i, 
and  of  ripening  in  harvest.  Where  this  trenched  lud  hlfLi 
been  exposed  lo  a  winter'^  fro&t,  and  tbi-n  well  d* 
it  is  sown  with  turnips,  the  cKpencc  of  cleaning 
out  the  turnips  is  a  mere  trifllc  ;  and  as  there  arc 
in  the  soil,  a  wei^'htler  crop,  first  of  turnips,  then  of  bukf, 
and  thirdly  of  hay  or  broad  clover,  u  obtained,  than  mU 
be  raised  by  the  plough.  But  though  all  these  tbinp  m* 
fjropcr  in  the  ihin  lands  of  Aberdeenshire,  where  graniWO 
niueh  abuunUs,  it  might  be  more  expedient  in  the  11KK7 
aoil*  uf  lUid-Lutbian  [Gogar  moor  forexan]plc)l)nttoplM){h 
for  a  crop  of  o^ils,  then  summer  fallow,  drain,  dun^  aad  u- 
leruards  take  a  crop  of  whcaL  Nothing  can  be  wone  iiMW' 
cd  than  to  prescribe  one  unifomi  mode  of  ioiproreoMOl  i* 
all  places,  on  all  Kuils,  and  in  all  situations. 

In  the  immi'diatc  neighbourhouil  of  populous  cities,  wbR* 
tents  are  higli,  and  w bete  dung  can  ginerally  be  procurri i" 
ajiy  quantity,  by  those  who  choose  to  pay  the  price  of  lupi' 
toil,  trcachin^;  ii  often  very  «ligible  j  because  horK>  cauM 
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midways  be  hired  for  frequent  ploaghing!(,  and  because  day- 
labourers  in  the  winter  months  will  engage  to  trench  by  the 
piece,  i.  c.  at  so  much  per  fall,  at  little  more  than  half  the 
«um  they  would  ask  in  summer.  For  this  they  have  two 
reasons.  First,  the  moisture  in  the  f  arth  enables  them  to 
trench  the  land  more  easily  ;  secondly,  they  are  glad  to  get 
comtant  employment  in  winter,  though  at  inferior  wa^s. — 
But  let  it  be  remembered  always,  that — 

Every  thing  to  which  labour  can  be  applied  has  its  price. 
More  dung  must  be  used  after  trenching  by  the  spade  and 
mattock,  than  afler  cultivating  by  the  plough.  The  soil 
brought  up  from  the  bottom  is  not  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
regetation,  till  it  be  exposed  to  the  frost,  and  to  the  influence 
of  the  weather;  and  though  incomparably  cleaner  than  that 
at  the  surface,  stands  in  need  of  much  more  manure  than 
Che  other  would  have  required.  The  expence  of  trenching 
if  {preatly  altered  within  these  30  years.  In  1778  the  Re* 
porter  was  settled  in  his  present  benefice ;  and  he  has  at 
diflerent  periods  trenched  about  twelve  Scotch  acres  of  his 
glebe,  or  parsonage  lands;  a  considerable  part  of  which  was 
taken  out  of  barren  moor.  In  1781  he  paid  three-pence  hatf" 
pemty  per  fall,  or  L2.  6$.  8d.  per  Scotch  acre — lu  1793,  for 
a  pieoe  of  stiif  moory  soil,  he  paid  L.4  per  acre — For  the 
old  croft  land,  in  17^9  and  1800,  he  paid  at  the  rate  of  L.(i 
per  acre,  for  nearly  four  acres.  He  could  not  now  trench 
the  barren  moory  soil  under  L.16  |>er  acre,  or  four  times  as 
much  as  in  1793. — And  for  what  lie  paid  L.6  per  acre  in 
1800,  he  would  now  pay  L.r2.  In  short,  it  is  evident  that 
trenching  by  the  spade  is  incomparably  the  most  perfect  of 
all  modes  of  improvement ;  but  between  that  and  otlter  ap- 
proximations to  perfect  culture  by  common  ploughing,  trench- 
plonghing,  and  using  a  miner  for  loosening  the  subsoil,  tlie 
command  of  dung,  of  labourers,  and  of  reaHy  money,  produces 
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diviUuabt  ouly  can  wWe.     It  U  no  doubt  iruc  that  itw 

}>opuUtian  cau  be  ouintauicd  by  tin:  Ubour  of 

trench  wiUi  the  spade  and  mattuck,  on  lands  thai  am  ■bis  w' 

bear  (bis  expence,  in  ^hose  situations  in  which  tkmn  is  » 

|)«rabuDdaiic«  of  manure  :    But  while  both  the  dtistnu  </ 

Aberdt^n,  the  g^anlcners  in  Jls  iuitiic-Jiaite  vicinily,  unJ  th« 

proprietors  of  the  lands  of  thia  county,  in  irapraving  iJicir 

personal  farms,  hsirr  set  qh  cKample  worlliy  of  bvJog  f<dlo<ftTd 

by  all  ixrMkns  who  arc  in  a  siiiiibr  situation ;  it  i*  not  pi«- 

tended  that  this  psttem  ou^bt  to  be  unircisaJly 

Excessifely  high  [ireutuions  M-e  i 

fygtcms  of  theology,  catliolicous  in  mediciae, 

iur,  which  arc  pretetultid  to  be  universally  applictkble ;— taJ 

pi-actices  in  agriculture  to  be  folfowed  in  all  soils,  tad  to  ill 

••tuations  i  are  iht  o^pring  of  ignorance,  illiberaliljr,  lad  i^ 

experieiioj. 

Then  is  iRdred  one  case,  in  which  treticfaing  wUilhp 
spade  [and  with  the  maitock  alio  when  ncrcMary)  Mgk  M 
l>e  generally  imiialcd  by  othor  couDties.  Thk  w  wlna 
latul  of  inferiur  ijuality  happens  to  ly  contigunu  to  tttttat 
soil,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  same  incluaire-  Jt  k  •bHfT* 
ed  by  Mr.  Rouebtson,  tu  his  rcry  able  Accouat  «f  dw 
Agriculture  of  Mld-Lolhini),  that  "  iuclosum  tra  la*  aAm 
"  fonued  fay  struigbt  lines  Into  regular  figuru ;  uri  llM 
"  there  is  aa  absurdity  in  this  practice.  Fof  if  Uw  lMl4Mir 
"  irregular,  and  also  wet.  the  <litch<»,  h  hich  convtil 
"  pan  of  the  fence  should  be  laid  out  in  such  •  di 
"  tu  carry  olf  the  Miaer  at  the  same  time  i  and 
"  it  it  dry  and  lying  regular,  the  nature  ul'  the  soil  «lwiU 
"  be  adverted  to;  thai  land  of  opposite  qualities  may  Mtka 
"  included  in  I  he  same  clnse."  This  observatwn 
in  many  catei,     Jlul,  perhaps,  lu  soaic  (itiiUioM,  dnMtg, 
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ircoehiMg,  aodl  labelling  the  wet  or  irregular  grounds,  and  cart* 
iiigt  from  the  too  deep  old  croft  land«  a  portion  of  its  supera^ 
fondant  aoil  to  the  thin  dry  ground,  would  preserve  the  uni« 
fcrmity  of  dirision,  and  occasion  a  great  improvement  to  thft 
land  of  inferior  quality,  that  happened  to  lie  in  one  comer  of 
Ibe  inclosure.  The  line  qfbeautjf  no  doubt  is  a  curve  line,  and 
aboald  be  followed  in  laying  out  the  policy  as  it  is  called,  or 
the  pleasure  grounds,  of  a  great  landed  proprietor.  But  the 
Ime  qf  hmaeo  is  a  straight  line,  which  is  the  nearest  distance 
between  two  points ;  and  it  is  most  convenient  for  the  opera- 
lioD  of  the  plough.  Besides,  the  method  here  pointed  out  of 
IVCDching  and  improving  such  corners  of  an  inclosure,  is  only 
vestoring  to  every  one  his  own.  For  muck  fial,  and  divot,  or 
torf  carried  to  the  dunghill,  was  at  that  time  the  order  of  tli^ 
day,  in  every  part  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  crqfi  loads  were  the 
great  oppressors  of  the  poor  earth  in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  importance  of  this  article,  and  its  being  a  peculiar 
practice  in  the  agriculture  of  Aberdeenshire>  will  be  an  apo« 
ktgy  £wr  the  length  to  which  it  has  swelled. 


tBCT.  II. — DRAINING. 

ThU  IS  a  species  of  improvement,  which,  vrfaen  properly 
pkmoed  and  executed,  is  both  beneficial  and  permanent—* 
For  it  hat  been  found  that  wet  lands,  when  properly  drained, 
carry  very  weighty  crops.  But  if  the  drain  is  not  made  In 
the  proper  place,  if  it  be  either  too  shallow  or  too  narrow, 
ili  good  effects  are  bat  partial,  and  it  b  soon  choked  up,  or 
fcndered  useless. 

The  landed  proprietors,  and  also  all  the  better  sort  of 
ihfmeii^  have  for  more  than  40  years  paid  great  attention  to 
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tice  lo  the  mtmory  of  Dr.  Ami 


TurnurEMorrt. 
hiuls  ;  awl  it  ought  lo  be  fUted  id'jBl^ 


that  he  had  not  only 
executed  a  number  of  drains  nn  his  fnnn  at  MoiikBhiU  ;  bat 
that  he  hail  jmblicly  recommended  the  lapphg  of  wet  ground, 
before  Mr.  Ei.kincton's  practice  «ai  knon-n.  Tfii*,  howerw, 
does  not  derogate  in  the  least  from  the  merit  of  Mr.  Eulin-C' 
TON,  who  firti  reduced  draining  into  a  aynxm ;  nkcl  wb>* 
well  deserved  the  reward  he  obtained. 

Many  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Aberdeenshire  havena- 
ployed  Mr  Johnston,  n  disciple  of  Mr  Elkinctox,  U  aurrvj 
not  only  their  pergonal  fumis,  but  itiow  of  terrral  of  thcrr 
tenants,  for  ihe  sake  of  obtaining  directions  frnin  Imb*  with 
respect  to  draining  oil'  the  superabundant  water.  Suae  of 
the  landhulders  have  also  a-irecd  to  allow  the  rxymc*  of 
drains  as  a  melioration,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  end  of  tlwir 
tenants  leases  i  and  others  pay  the  tvliule  rxpeiwrc  of  dnoi* 
ing,  charging  the  tenant  with  the  iiitercn  uf  tlie  money  m 
expended.  Yet  tlie  greater  part  of  the  drains  whicb  Jm*« 
been  made,  on  lands  that  are  not  in  the  immediate  pom* 
tion  of  the  pruprLctor,  have  been  made  by  ih^fartnen. 

The  drain*  used  iii  this  county  are  of  three  kinda,  whick 
are  distinguished  by  the  names  oinmbling  tyra,  laid  or  ta- 
vered  draim,  and  open  draini. 

The  fii-sl  is  made  in  the  following  manner : — A  niii»B 
ditch,  from  two  feet  to  tn-o  feet  six  iufhca  at  tbc  oirAcVi 
from  18  inches  to  two  feet  in  the  bottom,  JtndoraKli  • 
depih  as  shuU  be  found  rtcccimary  lo  ubiaiii  a  solid  fiNnda- 
lion  on  which  itic  stones  may  rcsi,  i*  cut  tliroogh  a  field,  tu 
such  a  direction,  or  in  two  or  three  such  lines  ai  an:  judged 
inost  proper  ibr  carrying  o|}'  iJ^  water.  Tlie 
clay,  and  sarul  arc  most  carefully  ihroun  out  of  this  witli  % 
vliovelj  and  two  rows  of  moucs,  t>eL oMiiiuely.  s 
10  each  ol)icr  at  the  top,  arc  Inid  along  the  bvttODt  e£  th* 

draiiv. 
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drain,  like  tlic  couples  or  roofing  of  a  hoiisi*.     If  the  drain  be 
narrow,  and  the  stones  picked  out  of  the  field  are  of  a  tole* 
rable  size,  the  whole  water  in  the  drain  puises  through  be- 
tween these  two  rows.     If  the  stones  be  small   sized,  there 
are  two  and  sometimes  three  rows  of  these  couples,  with   a 
flat  stone  between  every  two  rows.     By  this  means  a  more 
considerable  stream  of  water  may  pass  through,  in  the  open 
spaces.   In  short,  both  by  rows  of  stones  set  like  couples,  and 
by  flat  stones  placed  on  the  top  of  these,  as  many  small 
drains  as  are  judged  necessary  are  made  in  the  l>ottom  of  the 
ditch.    Above  these,  a  number  of  loose  stones  of  a  small  siae^ 
picked  o^  the  fields  (which  generally  abound   with  these 
■tones)   are   thrown  promiscuously   on   the  others,  till  the 
top  of  the  drain  is  as  high  as  the  subsoil  reaches,  or  from 
14  to  16  inches  below  the  surface — (The  object  here  is  t« 
be  below  the  reach  of  the  plough,  which  might  injure  the 
drain  or  its  cover  ;  and  to  be  near  enough  the  surface  to  con« 
vey  away  the  moisture  of  the  land  when  ploughed.) — ^When 
the  stones  are  all  levelled  by  a  spade  on  the  top  of  the  drain, 
they  are  covered  with  a  quantity  of  weeds  taken  off  the  field, 
or  with  a  coat  of  turf,  pared  by  the  breast-plough,  (provin- 
cially,  flau^hter-fealt)  which  is  laid  with  the  grassy  surface 
inverted,  and  placed  very  compactly  above  the  stones.    Af^er 
this,  the  earth  that  was  taken  out  of  the  ditch,  or  as  much  of 
it  as  can  be  used,  is  replaced,  and  the  rest  carted  away, — 
then  the  ground  is   ploughed  over. — This  kind  of  drain  is 
found  to  answer  very  well  when  there  is  only  a  quantity  of 
stiperabundant   moi<;ture,  provincially  a  tink,  without  any 
fountain  of  running   water,   except  what  is  occasioned  by 
making  the  drain.     Sometimes  if  there  be  but  a  little  water, 
the  stones  are  thrown  promiscuously  without  being  coupled  ; 
but  this  is  considered  as  very  incorrect  draining.     Where 
the  stones  are  coupled,  or  made  to  incline  to  each  other  at 
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top,  mni  where  die  tiro  rows  fill  the  bottom  of  the  iak^ 
loavuig  an  opentiig  of  from  eight  to  toaanchm  in  llKiKiddK 
o  ipring-well .  is  aometimes  conducted  through  a  BM,  vki 
ifae  stones  are  pretty  large,  by  this  coupled  drain— lol 

0.  If  a  stream  of  running  water,  even  though  mif  i 
epmgwelU  or  small  fountiftin,  enters  at  the  top,  and  nan 
nkmg  the  whole  course  of  the  drain,  it  is  generally  ibaod  sl> 
rise«ble  to  use  a  laid  dram,  i.  e.  a  row  of  stones  laid  on  eadi 
aide,  with  an  opening  oY  from  six  to  ten  inches  bstiroBB 
iheng  and  a  course  of  flat  stones  laid  abofe  these ;  and  tkm 
Id  fill  up  with  loose  stones,  and  cover  as  in  the  fixmer  catt**^ 
The  opening  between  the  rows  is  made  as  wide  al  ii  vfcn^ 
eery  U^  contain  all  the  water ;  ai|d  the  fiat  stones  shNO 
lhem»  if  they  do  not  cover  the  whole,  at  least  com  the 
edges  of  the  rows.  This  dr^n  being  ncor^  ^qum^  is  wA 
More  capaeious  than  the  coupled  drain,  who«e  openings  tH 
trkmguhr ;  and  by  this  method  of  draining,  a  considonUi 
feantMn,  or  collection  of  water  in  wet  land,  is  carried  off; 
and  the  whole  field  is  ploughed  over,  without  any  apfMtf' 
ance  of  drains  in  any  part  of  it. 

$,  When  there  are  several  drains  in  a  field,  and  whea  tks 
etieanileis  of  water  collected  by  them  are  so  considerable^ 
that  it  uk  found  exceedingly  difficult,  or  from  the  wMit  tf 
long  stones,  impossible,  to  cover  it  properly,  then  an  opal 
ditch,  or,  as  it  is  provincially  called,  a  mam  dnm,  is  \^ 
without  any  covering.      lu  this  case,  the  various  smslkr 
drains  are  built  very  carefully  near  the  termination,  orjiiiC* 
tion  with  the  main  drain ;  and  the  opening  near  the  latter  il 
made  as  wide  as  that  a  hoe  or  spade  can  be  pushed  up  a 
few  £eety  to  clear  oiF  any  impurity  when  the  main  draia  id 
cleaned  or  scoured  occasionally.    The  bottom  of  the  larp 
open  drain  is  also  sunk  a  £ew  inches  below  the  bottom  ef 
the  Cfi%evei  drain*     Kear  Aberdeen,  where  the  ground  is 


Triuable^  and  wiiere  Rplioters  fran  the  stone  4|uitrriet  ctn  fae 
obtaiaed  for  covering  pretty  wide  draini,  even  the  main  drain 
•0  covered :  but  in  this  case,  it  is  commoalf  biAt  ^nik  stMioi 
0n  each  stdfB,  at  least  a  foot  high ;  and  tke  bridges  or  flat 
•looQs  which  cover  these  are  proportiooaliy  large ;  so  thai 
tlie  opening  iu  the  bottom  of  the  drain  is  at  all  times  sufli- 
cimt  to  hold  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  ex- 
pected to  run  through  it. 

In  making  out  the  two  first  kinds  of  drain,  it  is  a  nde 
alrictly  observed  by  the  jodicious  iaaprofver,  to  sink  the 
Ames  and  bottom  of  the  drain  so  deep  in  the  mAmU,  as  tlict 
aH  the  water  can  he  contained  without  risi»g  so  high  as  t* 
ianoli  tbe  soil ;  and  also  to  fill  up  the  drain  so  far  that  tte 
M&f  of  it  shall  be  able  to  reoetve  any  water  from  tte 
mH,  by  being  an  inch  faig^  than  the  hard  ^nn  or  mtheiit 
0r  as  the  labourers  express  it,  getting  a  fr^  both  of  the  iand 
nd  of  the  hmrdpan,  or  channel.  MTben  the  drain  is  not  snnk 
im  the  subsoil,  a  few  inches  at  least,  so  as  t#  contain  the 
whole  water,  it  does  not  dry  the  land ;  and  where  the  top 
^it  does  not  communicate  with  the  soil»  if  this  be  very  te- 
nacious, it  does  not  receive  the  surface-water,  which  stag* 
antes  between  the  ridges.  Hence  in  stiff  soils  a  medium 
4epth  of  drain  is  preferred ;  viz.  such  as  shall  be  always 
keneath  the  reach  of  the  plough,  but  not  so  deep  as  to 
Iwe  no  communication  with  the  soil.  It  is  however,  a  mat- 
ter of  great  consequence,  and  therefore  is  particularljf  attend- 
ed to,  that  the  bottom  of  the  drain  be  firm,  and  that  all  the 
ifrmgs  or  fountains  be  cut,  or  tapped,  in  the  making  of  drainf. 

When  it  is  found  that  a  drain  has  not  answered  the  pur- 
pnae  intended,  a  few  more  branches  are  made  and  conncct- 
#d  with  the  former  ones.  But  to  prevent  this  second  opera- 
tion, a  judicious  drainer  always  outs  hie  drain,  at  least  two 
#r  three  yards  higher  up  the  fields  thet  the  spot  where  the 
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tnoisture  sppckra.     This  was  the  practice 

RwSAY,  Esq.  of  Ram,   in  draining  some  very 

near  Straloch,  above  3S  ycirs  ago.  and  before  i 

of  tapping  was  kaown  in  this  county-     In  a  sloping  fltld  hi 

which  moisture  is  fount],  it  is  evident  that  the  fountain  ntoK 

be  higher  than  the  place  in  which  the  water  appcai*. 

Where  the  derllvily  of  land  is  geittle,  it  ii  fciand  ikai 
drains  siand  betier,  or  are  more  durable,  than  where  the  w». 
<er  in  the  drain  deicfnds  Tcry  rapidly.  Wherever  the  cur- 
rent is  very  i]uick  in  its  motion,  (juantities  of  sand  are  al- 
ways collected,  (especially  near  an  angle  or  turning  in  wttidi 
one  drain  is  joined  to  another)  and  this  cnlleciian  oT  mid 
frequently  cltokcs  or  fills  up  the  drain.  To  prerent  lUi,  am 
experienced  drainer  is  very  careful  that  the  angle  whidi  om 
drain  makes  in  running  into  another,  shall  not  be  sharp  ar 
acute,  but  either  obtuse,  or  else  made  with  a  steeep,  or  in  a 
curved  form,  immediately  before  iLiJiinrlion.  Where  aeitnl 
branches  meet,  near  the  head  of  a  prindpal  drain,  which  an 
provincially  named  its  lots  or  tats,  (from  some  rctemblaan 
to  ihc  letter  T),-^lhese  branches  generally  enter  it  at  la  ab> 
tuse  angle. 

In  covering  draini,  w  hen  turf  or  a  quantity  of 
not  be  had,  rushes,  broom,  furxe,  (or  n  hins  as  they 
are  used  for  covers  :  and  the  farmer  in  general  u 
ful,  that  no  eartii  fall  into  a  drain,  or  be  mixed  whh  ife 
atones,  when  the  drain  is  laid,  and  before  il  be  covered. 
is  of  uo  consequence,  though  the  cover  of  the  drain  tb 
rot  in  a  few  years;  because  the  earth  laid  immediately' at 
it  soon  acquires  a  degree  of  consistency,  a:id  is  in  no  dai 
of  being  mixed  with  the  stones,  unless  the  laitd  be  plougbeJ 
by  far  too  deep,  or  the  top  of  the  drain  has  been  iuptopcrir 
fdled  up  too  high,  i. «,  too  near  lo  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  practice  of  keeping  drains  open,  or  ofhariog  a 


ber  of  open  ditches  in  wet  lands«  though  very  common  ia 
England,  is  attended  with  a  great  loss  of  ground.  Though 
stones  cannot  be  had  in  many  places,  so  readily  as  in  this 
county,  yet  wherever  there  is  abundance  of  brush  wood, 
small  drains  may  be  made  at  a  moderate  expence,  into  the 
lower  places  of  any  field,  and  the  main  drains  only,  in  such 
m  case,  require  to  be  kept  open.  Indeed,  wherever  the  cur« 
rent  of  water  is  either  very  rapid  or  pretty  considerable^  aa 
open  main  drain  is  most  adviseable. 


SECT.  III. PARING  AND  BURNING. 

This  not  only  is  very  little  practised,  but  in  most  leases 
•r  covenants  with  tenants,  is  expressly  prohibited.  Burn- 
ing the  furrow  made  by  a  plough,  was  formerly  very  com* 
mon  on  breaking  up  those  lands  which  are  still  named  humt" 
lands.  The  practice  was  to  set  fire  to  the  furrows,  when  they 
were  so  dry  as  to  be  capable  of  burning ;  but  that  mode  of 
consuming  peat-eartli,  as  a  preparation  for  tillage,  is  now  a- 
bandoned.  The  cause  of  giving  it  up  was,  that  owing  to  the 
treatment  which  it  received,  (viz,  bearing  three  successive, 
crops  of  oats,  af^r  burning  the  surface),  such  land  was  com* 
|dete1y  exhausted.  Burning  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  or  as 
deep  as  the  plough  could  reach,  and  then  cropping  severely^ 
was  wretched  husbandry.  But  where  dung  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, it  has  been  doubted  by  many,  whether  paring  off 
one  or  two  inches  with  the  breast-plough,  (provincially, 
autifig  thin  Jlaughter-fcal),  would  not  be  beneficial ;  provided 
m  crop  of  turnips  were  raised  on  this  mossy  soil,  from  the 
suhes  of  the  surface,  and  the  land,  which  had  been  drained 
Ue/ore  burning,  w^re,  af^er  the  turnips,  laid  down  with  bear 

or 


s  kinds  of  manure,  which  are  uaetl  iu  Ab«r^ 
II  such  quaniilii!*  ai  dusurve  to  be  a;uii«d  in  thk 
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The  li 
deenshirc,  i 
rport,  arc  the  following>  \\z. 
I .  Nigki  toil,  or  nreet-dung,  is  osod  on  the  lands  ia  ike  - 
vicinity  of  AlierJecn,  anil  is  sumclimes  carried  sercral  mils 
inUt  the  cnuutry,  by  the  landcit  proprieior  or  farmer's  cait^ 
It  is  aho  occasionally  carrid  up  tlie  canal  to  Unerary,  a  di^ 
lance  of  18  mites  by  if  atcr-carrjage.  h  is  not  a  glrnig  m 
durable  mantite ;  bbl  it  operaies  very  quickly  ;  and  iiuaiUe> 
ly  (livktn  (be  partii.-les  uf  the  soil  oa  which  it  is  laid.  The 
CenmiBBiuners  «f  Paltce,  to  trhom  the  char^  of  chuaaf 
the  sttictB  is,  BmoHErofhiT  diiiigs,  commiHetl  by  A^otPv- 
ItBieent,  employ  a  number  of  sca;'cn;;ct«  to  coltecrthiB  ^- 
cies  of  mmmre,  which  is  a  nuisance  if  allcmed  cu  rcmnfu  in 
the  stretrts.  Night-soil  is  very  unequal  in  pDiOl  of  siKOgclL 
h  is  fttrmct]  into  duii^itU  in  difTerent  phtcef  in  the  mttarb^  . 
frherri'tlie  diing  U  misvA,  hihl  out  in  square  plats,  and  toM  by^ 
sucf  ioTf — net  according  to  any  determined  measure  or  (rei^Bb 
but  by  fump,  generally  lOor  ]2  loads  in  a  hilL  It  •eQi  tt 
sJl  thncs  i-cry  Irigh — And  if  bid  ou  llie  side  of  tlie  tfaio),  to- 
ward tbe  approach  of  turnip  seasim,  when  iho  dtTiumd  it 
gmtest,  M  price  is  from  »cvcn  to  nine  sliiltings  per  lunt  la 
the  cheapest  s.ilcs  it  is  seldom  below  five  iliillings  for  alimit  I J  . 
cwr.  or  sis  sb^UiDgs  2nd  t^ightpiiict.'  per  ton.    The  Wrket  of . 

ihi« 


1  paid  six  guineas  for  16  tans;  and  tbe  expenceof 
o  Invcniry  was  two  shillings  per  ton,  to  the  ca- 
ieoropany,  besides  paying  for  the  boat,  horses,  and  ser- 
vants ;  w»  that  a  tun  of  night-soil,  carried  from  Aberdeen  t« 
Inverury,  would  cost  altogether  about  12  shillings.  Some 
years  ago,  night-soil  vras  carried  from  London  to  Aberdeeoi 
and  laid  on  lanils  in  the  parish  of  Bethclrie,  about  7  mttn 
from  that  cilj-.  The  price  of  dung  is  one  of  the  best  crite- 
rioiu  of  the  spirit,  »t  zeal  for  agriculture,  among  the  far- 
aiers  of  this  county.  Tile  Commiisionors  of  Police,  in  ths 
course  of  the  year  1809,  received  for  night  soil  L.l  J  58  171, 
and  tbe  quantity  sold  by  private  families,  or  scavengere  not 
employed  by  the  Commissioners,  would  amount  to  at  least 
sne-third  of  that  sum ;  so  that  the  night-soil  of  Aberdeen 
sells  for  L.  1 500  yearly.  From  fifteen  to  thirty  luiu  arc  laid 
on  the  acre. — It  pays  best  when  laid  on  a  field  of  ruta  baga. 

3.  StaUe-dmg  belonging  to  the  inn-keepers,  slablers,  antf 
«Uiers  in  Aberdeen,  is  of  various  qualities,  according  to  the  *  1 
f«od  of  the  horses.  That  which  is  got  from  the  poorer  sta- 
Blers,  where  the  horses  are  fed  chiefly  on  straw,  with  a  pro* 
portion  of  oats,  sells  from  two  to  three  shillings  per  load,  or 
from  three  to  four  shillings  and  sixpence  per  ton.  Dut  tti  tho  ' 
■tables  kepi  by  the  prind|)al  innkeepers,  and  owners  of  car-  * 
riage  and  saddle  horsef,  where  hny  and  outs  are  given  liber- 
ally, stable-yard  dung  is  very  hiy;h ;  and  can  scarcely  be  tiaif 
at  any  price,  without  being  particularly  acquainted  with  thff 
owner  of  tlic  hurses.  It  sells  IVom  four  to  six  shilhngs  per 
toatt,  or  from  six  to  nine  shiltings  per  tan.  It  pays  best  when 
laid  on  a  6ehl  intended  for  potatoes— And  fWim  20  to  W 
toadf  ore  l^d  on  the  bctt;. 

5.  .%M^-fect  are  also  used  as  a  manure,  in  the  nei^hboor- 
bood  of  Aberdeen,  and  operate  very  pDwert\illy  and  quickly  ; 
bnt  they  can  seldom  be  bad  in  any  quantity,  si  the  soap-boil'- 
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ers  in  Alienleen  da  aal  curry  on  lucli  euetuivc  wailu  M  l» 
make  this  a  general  obji-ct  lo  tUc  Fanners,  "nie  MMp-ka  «n 
from  tlirce  la  Itvo  sliilliugi  per  loati ; — gr  from  &vc  to  aglK< 
iliillii)^  per  Uin.  < 

3.  Cbu-(fiM^. — The  Cow-fcciicw  in  ihc  nei^hboiirbood  •!* 
Aberdeen,  rre<)ueiiily  apply  ihcir  dung  tu  tite  fii-ldi  Khkh' 
they  rent.  When  ihiy  sell  U,  ihey  pet  fiooi  four  to  eight  ^ 
ehillLogs  per  tun,  according  to  ihc  supposed  vnlue  uf  iha  dan^ 
and  the  cow-Toedtir's  iliitunce  from  the  city.^ — Fiom  30  (e  SS>' 
luada  are  lunitnonly  nllgwed  to  an  acre  uf  lanup-iaikbi' 
whci'e  cow'dung  pays  »cry  well.  ,  ■ 

4.  The  Uuiig  of  the  butcher -market  is  usually  lold  in  llm' 
lump  by  auctiun  ; — But  \a  esteemed  as  the  moct  raJuableod 
any.  and  i«  supposed  to  ecII  fioin  eight  U>  tcoahillit^pcr  tow) 
according  to  llie  demand  at  tlic  lime  it  in  sold.  i 

6.  Tho  rcTuse  of  ivhitle  blubber,  at  a  particular  icaaoa  «f 
the  year  ( i.  c.  after  the  Grecnlaml  ships  an*ive}  i»  abo  nacd 
as  a  manure.  It  is  not  powerful  or  durable  ;  but  it  ininvlctjr 
divides  tlie  panicle*  uf  tiie  soil,  niisiug  a  very  rich  crop  iar 
the  first  year,  aiid  a  tolerable  one  for  the  second.  It  ii  u»- 
propcr  to  lay  it  on  gra«s  land*,  as  the  anitiials  who  depattam 
the  grass,  or  eat  the  hay,  do  nut  rclith  its  flavour;  bulitnijr 
be  successfully  applied  either  tu  cum-lauds  or  to  a  field  if 
teiuled  for  lomips.  lis  price  is  v:iriuus,  according  to  il»  fftm^ 
lily.  For  there  are  two  kinds  of  it,  one  of  whicb  "^twriwf 
much  more  oil  than  tht  other,  lliose  who  purchase  it  gnet- 
;ttly  mix  Mime  »tablc-yard  dung  with  it,  to  prevent  iu  w«t- 
fluning  die  casks  in  which  it  is  ciui  icd :  for  owing  lu  its  ti- 
<)uid  state,  it  tuniiol  tie  carried  in  a  cart  like  oilier  inaiim«^— 
Yet  (be  Reporter  hns  seen  It  carm-d  above  six  mile*  fncB  li» 
shore,  by  tU^it  spirited  furmcr,  Mr  I'lnic.  in  Mains  of  Wa- 
ufMwn  i  \^  ho  purcliaMss  it  by  tJic  boat-load,  ttot  by  Uw  Vm 
might.— It  wa*  mixed  'riilh  dun;;  fiom  ttic  vUhk-yitnl%  amk 
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coiMreyed  iq  large  casks,  which  seemed  to  be  old  puncheons. 
7.  Near  the  sea  coast,  especially  of  Buchan  and  Formartiu, 
immense  numbers  of  sea  dogs,  after  the  fishers  have  taken 
<mfe  their  livers  for  oil,  are  used  as  a  manure.  In  some  sea- 
sons they  are  caught  in  greater  quantities  than  in  others. — 
Their  price  has  risen,  within  these  30  years,  from  ninepence 
to  three  shillings  per  hundred. — But  in  some  places  six^  and  in 
others^  seven  score  are  allowed  to  the  hundred.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  Patrick  Milne,  Esq.  of  Crimonmogate» 
hms  used  seventy  thousand  of  them  in  one  year.  It  may  be 
added,  as  a  specimen  of  the  quantity  Itaken  by  the  different 
fishing  towns,  that  in  the  fishing  village  of  Cairnbulg,  the 
population  of  which  consists  of  180  persons,  the  average 
number  of  sea  docs  for  the  lant  three  years,  is  51,000.  It 
is  probable,  that  there  arc  at  least  a  million  of  them  taken  in 
m  favourable  season,  in  the  whole  fishing  towns  in  the  county  ; 
and  supposing  the  average  price  only  two  shillings  per  hun- 
dfed»  or  20  shillings  per  thousand,  their  total  amsunt  would 
be  L.1000.  They  arc  a  most  powerful  manure  for  poor  soil 
that  has  been  fur  the  first  time  brought  into  cultivation. — 
They  last  only  for  two  years ;  and  like  the  refuse  of  whale 
bhibber  arc  of  great  service  in  minutely  dividing  the  par- 
ticles of  the  soil — Mixed  with  peat-moss,  in  such  quantities 
as  to  prevent  the  worms,  which  form  in  their  bodies,  from 
escaping,  they  are  a  very  cheap  manure  to  poor  soil  that  is 
near  the  shore.  But  it  is  both  unpleasant  and  expensive  to 
carry  them  to  a  great  distance. 

8.  The  dunghills  near  fishing  villages  are  also  valuable, 
fipoA  the  refuse  which  they  contain.  But  their  price  is  ex- 
tremely variable,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  village** 
perhaps  the  average  is  three  shillings  per  tun. 

9.  Sea-weed,  provincially  sca-uHtre,  is  also  used  in  consi- 
derable quantities  on  land  near  the  sea-coait    It  is  usually 
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applied  (o  lands  intcnilei)  fur  a  crop  of  bear  or  tifgt  tai ' 
Rometinies  it  ranes  very  grunt  crop*,  But  it  n  very  renari- 
ablc  that  the  bear  raised  from  sea-nccO  on  ibe  eOMt  t4 
Aberdeenshire,  is  of  infi'riur  (luality  tu  other  bvar  rsned  is 
llie  county ;  and  iherpfijrc,  w  hen  the  SbvrifT  strike*  the  &n% 
it  h  always  from  a  stulling  to  two  shillings  cheaper  ibtn  &!» 
€>r  market  bear.  Yet  the  barley  on  the  coaat  of  Dnnbir 
and  East  Lothian,  raised  from  sea-weed,  (perhaps frnai  ihrir 
soils  being  a  heavy  clay,  while  that  of  this  county  n  m  liglt 
liiam,  or  gravelly  soil),  is  always  of  ihe  best  quality.  ' 

These  are  the  principal  kinds  of  manure  used  id  tbe  nagb* 
bourhoodof  Abi;Tdeen,  and  of  the  sea-coast. 

1 1).  Peat  ashes — arc  used  in  as  great  qnaDtttica  a  pMI  il 
ronsuoicd  in  the  county  : — And  principally  ftwn  the  qno- 
tity  of  salt  contained  in  them,  they  are  estrtsnely  asrfd  b 
pushing  forward  the  young  plants  of  turnip.  But  tltej  en- 
dure only  fbr  one  year ;  and  therefore  a  more  pnwerfiil  na- 
nure  ought  to  be  applied  along  with  them.  It  may  bt 
doubted  whether  pcii  is  not  a  more  eicpensire  khid  of  fotl 
than  cosils,  where  a  man  ri^aides  within  ttm  mites  of  theva 
coast — But  the  value  of  peat  ashes  will  induce  ibe  tumtn 
in  general  to  use  peat  in  preference  to  coals,  and  even  Ac 
landholder!*  to  consume  a  considerable  proponion  of  pctf  !■ 
their  kitchens.  Six  loads  of  them  to  a  Scotch 
a  great  effi^ct  in  the  early  stages  of  a  turnip 
which,  other  manure,  slower  in  its  operation,  tl 
r^ble,  will  carry  on  what  tliu  other  had  lieeon.' 
should  be  kept  in  ash  houses,  by  every  fam»CT;  fur  if 
^ey  g«  rain,  Ihey  soon  become  wry  insipid.  TberafoK, 
tliey  shouffl  be  covered,  or  laid  iti  a  b 

rain  cannot  carry  off*  any  moisiurc.     They  wen  vnd  ai  k 
l'>p  dn-ssing  to  bear,  before  turnips  were 
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/they  are  cbiefl^  apptii^il  to  the  tumip  Hrills,  where 
they  are  most  beneRcial  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

II.  I.ime  19  used  in  very  great  cjuantitiea,  and  in  alt 
proportions,  from  five  or  six  bulls  per  acre,  as  a  lop  dress- 
ing, on  land  that  has  been  repeatedly  timed,  to  23  or  30  botU 
of  shells,  of  128  Scots  pints  per  boll.  It  was  at  first  ap- 
plied by  the  farmer  tii  tUeir  outfields,  and  other  lands  of  sa- 
fKrior  iguality,  in  a  most  improper  manner.  For  it  was  laid 
on  the  surface,  and  afler  lyinE;  some  time  exposed  to  the  rain 
Ktid  frost,  was  ploughed,  and  then  five  crops  of  eats  «rera 
taken  in  succession  :  Nay,  sometimes  eight  or  ten  niccessire 
cnips,  (willioui  any  manure,  except  the  first  liming,  and  witli 
the  inlerventiun  of  a  crop  of  pease  every  third  or  fourth 
year),  w«re  taken,  on  lands  that  had  either  been  infield,  of 
were  esteemed  to  be  of  good  quality.  But  the  ground  that 
was  treated  in  this  manner  was  destroyed,  ur  rendered  uii> 
able  to  bear  the  expence  of  cultivaiion.  Lime  is  now  gene- 
rally applied,  either  after  a  complete  fallow,  or  along  with 
tnrnipi,  or  ad  a  tup  dressing  to  the  land,  that  is  newly  laid 
out  with  grass  seeds.  The  finest  or  purest  lime  is  the  light- 
est. Some  uf  the  coarser  lime  shells,  imported  from  Lord 
Elcir's  works,  as  well  as  those  which  are  burnt  in  the  di- 
Tiaioa  of  Marr,  and  in  some  places  of  Uuchan  and  Formartin^ 
weigh  2S  stones  Dutch,  or  \90  jiomuJs,  neat  avoirdupois,  per 
boll.  Some  of  the  finest  lime  imported  from  Sunderland,  or 
carried  from  Arilonnel  in  the  division  of  Sirathboggie.  will  t 
Bot  wcigfa  above  21  stones  Dutch,  or  400  neai  pounds  avoir- 
dupois; yet  will  yield  from  two  bolls  and  a  half  to  ihre« 
bolla  of  slacked  lime,  from  the  boll  of  shells;  while  the 
ctMTser  or  heavier  will  not  produce  two  bolls.  The  titrmctt  I 
therefore,  proportion  the  ijuanlity  of  lime,  according  to  their  < 
opinion  of  ils  quality,  as  well  as  the  comiition  and  sirmgih  of 
the  soil  on  whidk  it  is  laid.     For  a  slight  top  dressing,  five  or 


liming,  16  or  IS  bolls  of  shells, — and  for  « ihorough  manui' 
iiig  with  lime  on  new  or  strong  Uiiil,  fr^tn  21  to  30  bolU  are 
ufcd.  The  mcHsuic  of  a  boll  of  lime  nbelU  contttiiw  I'zS 
Abenleen  corn  pints  of  60  ounces  and  12  drains  avoirdupiiM* 
nf  water,  or  lOj  cubic  iucbes  fur  each  pint.  This  boll  U  al- 
most exactly  six  and  one-fourth  Winchester  bushels,  awl 
tlie  chalder  or  sixteen  bolls,  100  such  busheU.  The  price  of 
)ur  shillings  and  eight-pence  for  tbr' 
limc-sbiiis.  So  that  the  e^jjciice  of  liming  varies  Gnxn 
r  30  shillings  per  acre,  for  the  rery  slightest  top  drtat- 
to  four,  five,  and  sis  pounds,  for  the  price  of  lime  ooljr, 
besidcK  carriage  from  the  lime-kiln  or  sea  port.  The  ex- 
pence  by  land  carriage  is  proportioned  to  the  distance;  but 
^^'he^  carried  in  the  canal  boats  to  Inrerury,  is  only  one 
fourth  part  uf  the  price  of  the  lime,  when  laid  dowu  at  Port 
Elphinstone,  at  IC  miles  by  land,  or  18  by  water,  froqi  tlie 
quay  at  Aberdeen. 

12.  In  the  neigiibourhood  of  that  city,  old  lime  wigJu. 
or  rathor  tht:  lime  mortar  and  small  stones,  along  wilh  ok) 
plnister,  are  also  used  as  a  manure ;  and  sell  from  eigbtceiH  ' 
pence  to  three  shillings  per  ton,  according  to  (he  auppawd 
fetrength  of  the  mixture.  This  manure  operates  mure  fpiA- 
1y  than  lime  shells,  but  not  so  <]uickly  as  uight-ioil,  tlwaurfi 
it  is  rnore  permanent  ijian  this,  especially  on  thiit  ifaallow 
soils. 

13.  The  tvbbiili  qf  old  huuset,  whether  consixting  in  ^ 
ratten  covers  of  turf  and  siraw,  or  tlie  mixture  of  clay  and 
lime  morlar  uf  old  walls,  is  also  oscd  as  a  manure  m  the  in- 
land parts  of  the  county.  li  is  sometimes  mixed  with  uii- 
tnai  dung  in  a  compuKt  dung-hill;  and  is  seldom  sold,  ai  it 
generally  belongs  lu  a  person  who  rents  niorc  or  Icm  UncL 
When  sold,  ii  fetchti  rather  le^  than  bai/tbe  price  tbu  ii   i 

pan! 
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paid  for  the  lime  rubbishy  provinciiilly   lime  redd,  of  Aber- 
deen. 

1 4.  Sooi  is  also  used  as  a  manure  for  turnips,  or  a  top 
dressing  for  corn  that  is  sown  along  with  grass  seeds.  The 
boll  of  it  costs  about  two  shillings,  varying  from  20d.  to  half 
a  crowu,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  demand 
for  this  manure.  It  is  cheap,  but  not  durable. — It  is  very 
light,  so  that  6  bolls  of  it  can  be  put  on  a  cart ;  and  one  can 
get  as  much  of  it  for  thirty  shillings  as  will  answer  for  a  top 
di^itsing  to  an  acre  of  turnips  or  bear.  It  should  not  be  laid 
^m  grass  land ;  but  on  turnips  or  on  land  that  is  sown  with 
bear  and  grass  seeds :  for  the  cattle  do  not  relish  the  grass  till 
Ae  soot  be  all  washed  into  the  soil. 

15.  Compost  dung'hUh,  made  up  of  the  earthen  walls  of 
old  incFosures,  peat  moss,  the  scourings  of  ditches,  weeds  that 
hmre  been  previously  rotted,  and  the  dung  of  horses,  black 
cattle  and  sheep,  are  made  up  by  the  judicious  farmers  with 
great  care  ;  and  laid  on  the  turnip  lands  in  very  conside- 
rable quantities ;  from  20  to  40  loads  of  a  single  cart  per 
acre.  In  this  compost  dunghill,  the  dung  of  black  cattle 
if  preferred  to  that  of  horses  in  general^  as  it  produces  more 
tailing  effects.  But  good  stable  dung  is  considered  as  tlie 
best  manure  for  potatoes.  The  dung  of  sheep  is  most  gene- 
rally used  by  itself;  and  produces  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
Aallow  soil  of  the  outfields  or  faughs,  though  it  is  not  du- 
rable. 

1 6.  For  the  gardener,  the  contents  of  the  necessary^  the 
dang  of  swine,  poultry,  and  pigeons,  are  found  very  bene* 
ficial  in  raising  onions,  and  various  garden  roots.  Theae  are 
finmd  chiefly  near  the  houses  of  the  landed  proprietors^  and 
are  never  sold. 

It  lias  been  already  noticed  in  the  preliminary  observa^ 
^ns,  that  there  is  too  little  attention  paid  either  tQ  the  inak- 
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mixed  with  dung,  (o  ihe  'oppiMito  one  of  ki^iiig  ifactc  img 
over  year,  Mvi  uf  breaking  the  clmldy  |iait«.  mihI  wBrtinf 
ils  stri-iigth  l>y  too  fri'ijueni  turnings],  fouiiil  to  iherr  cmt.  tbat 
ibis  mctliwl  reduced  ibe  i]uantily,  and  injurt-d  the  iiuality  ttS 
their  manure.  It  is  now  tidmiued,  that  aniniiJ  dung,  newly 
dropped  is  as  good  a  ma.nurG  for  turnip  as  tait  bo  ippii'di 
and  It  is  no  longer  kept  over  yeAr,  but  used  as  toon  u  tic 
compost  in  the  dunghill  has  been  Gom)ileicly  rottedj  uxl  bM 
undergone  the  putrid  t'ermeniation. 

In  ihe  neighboarhooJ  of  peat-noM,  or  where  peat  cvtbcax 
be  gut  in  boggy  places  of  a  farm,  many  of  the  farmcn  bate 
adopted  Lord  Meauoub^Nk'h  method  of  mUiing  up  compott 
dunghilli,  with  a  mixture  of  aainid  dung  and  peat  earth.— 
But  it  niusi  be  acknowledged,  that  ihere  is  by  no  means  cwli 
attention  paid  to  the  coliuciing,  preserving,  aiid  prepariogaf 
dung,  in  too  many  cases,  as  the  writer  of  this  I{<.'p4>rt  COuU 
hare  wtshe<l,  and  as  is  cc  rtaiuly  practicable  in  moM  situatioat. 

On  the  coast  of  Buchan,  shelly  sand  is  much  used  ■*  a 
manure.  It  is  not  equal  in  purity,  or  in  the  •quantity  of  cii- 
carcous  matter,  in  all  places  whore  it  is  found  >  but  for  WMOl 
milea  along  the  coast,  it  is  extf«mely  pure ;  And  a*  aUI 
marie  has  improved  the  lands  in  the  vaiky  tif  SlnUhoioK,  «bdl/ 
sand  must  in,  a  few  years  add  much  to  the  fertility  of  fiKctn 
Mr.  Fsrclson's  eanul,  which  extends  nearly  7  miles  in  leoglti. 
uili  be  of  greut  service  in  trunsporting  ibLs  valuable  waiuDC 
into  the  iMttior  parlt  of  thAt  extetisiTe  division  of  Abci'decn* 
ehite. 

There  is  extremely  little  mark  in  this  county  —  TV 
fresfa-waur  wilk,  that  ferule  source  of  marlci  is  found  in  bom 
of  our  lalft!!. — But  a  species  of  cliiy-niarle,  aad  of  rich  unc- 
tuous clay,  baa  been  uwid  wry  succeufully,  in  uistug  vf 
buih  mosjy,  and  sandy  ^uils.  Tbi<  method  uf  iinprorug 
ground  by  a  mixture  of  oppoit'e  toils  is  ■  pcnasnciil  one: 
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ml'  there  are  few  farms  of  any  considerable  extent^  which 
f  o  not  contain  either  soil,  or  subsoH,  of  so  opposite  qualities) 
as  that  they  would  be  much  benefited  by  their  mixture. — ^By 
this  mettiod  alone,  several  industrious  small  farmers,  when 
they  had  a  little  spare  time,  have  with  the  aid  of  their  horse 
and  cart,  very  much  improved  tneir  small  possessions. 

On  a  general  view  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ma- 
nure now  annually  laid  upon  the  lands  of  this  county^  it  is 
certain  that  both  arc  in  a  progressive  degree  of  increase ;  that 
Eb  1810  much  more  than  double,  probably  not  less  than 
triple,  of  the  former  value  (not  the  money  price  only)  of  ma- 
Bore  is  now  used;  and  the  different  applications  of  calcare- 
OQi  matter  have  operated,  both  as  stimulants  and  alteratives, 
in  fertilizing  the  soil.  In  some  districts,  particularly  on  the 
lUn  gravelly  soil  of  Dee-side,  (where  several  successive  crops 
bmf€  been  taken  alter  liming),  the  injudicious  farmer  has  no 
doubt  injured  his  grounds  by  overcropping. — In  other  dis- 
tricts of  the  county,  where  the  soil  is  not  so  shallow,  nor  the 
tabsoil  so  gravelly,  the  same  erroneous  application  of  lime 
and  tillage,  though  no  doubt  hurtful,  has  not  been  so  injurious, 
merely  because  the  land  was  not  previously  cleaned  by  tur- 
■ip  cro|i9,  immediately  after  being  limed,  and  the  soil  being 
both  stronger  and  fouler,  or  more  abundant  in  weeds,  could 
not  be  so  much  exhausted.  But  after  all  the  deduction  for 
the  improper  application  of  manure,  and  of  subsequent 
■oourging  crops,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  lime  now 
used,  is  well  managed  ;  the  animal  dung  is  better  fermented 
with  the  other  ingredients  in  the  compost  dunghill ;  and 
every  species  of  manure  is  laid  on  with  more  skill.  Hence 
both  in  regard  to  the  raising  of  grass  and  com  of  every  kind, 
with  one  single  exception,  the  county  is  in  a  state  of  progret- 
eive  improvement. 

The  exception  alluded  tOj  in  this  summary^  is  the  raisiqf 
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of  bear  or  bigg ;  nhich  has  been  cbecLed  by  an  exccaitd;- 
higb  and  ill  proportioned  lax,  on  malt  tnm  it,  cosfinl 
with  malt  Troin  barley. 


SECT.  It. — WEEDITIO. 


Os  the  Intields,  or  old  croft  land^,  there  is  a  great  mniti- 
todc  of  weeds.  The  outfields  and  inferior  lauda  are  compan- 
lively  cleaner,  because  they  have  received  lets  maniinu— 
Under  tlie  old  husbandry,  the  miy  Kttdt  vrbich  the  fannni 
were  at  pains  to  pull  up,  (for  ihty  Itoed  nmt.)  ncrc  ihMa  iM 
mugworU.  Even  those  were  pulled  up,  not  because  thff  j  v 
«*eed>,  but  becau^  they  were  useful.  The  thistles,  iad*  I 
scarcity  ofgrats  in  summer,  were  given  to  ibe  fanuei'^l 
and  the  mugwortj  were  either  given  lo  the  cattle,  i 
gnent  by  the  farmerg'  servants  and  Gollagera.  Now  4 
ing  of  the  turnip  and  poiatoe  crops  has  occasioiMd  tbedi* 
■Intction,  or  at  least  a  great  diminution,  of  the  weedt  whick 
w<n  formerly  so  abundanL  A  coniplt-te  summer  fallow,  oa 
Itrong  and  foul  lands,  is  sometimes  ri'virtcd  to,  for  dealroyinf 
uilU  oats,  wild  raddish,  and  wild  mustard,  and  alio  forwj 
lirpating  the  various  dock  weeds,  inarygold,  atid  e 
Two  iucceKsive  crops  of  turnip,  potatoes  or  car 
horse  and  hand  hood,  rcjuifi'  to  be  only  once  mtnnrad.^ 
valuable,  and  huve  been  found  by  the  Writer  of  tliis  Report, 
mote  ellicacious  in  elf  aii<iiug  foul  land,  than  a  bare  fallow,  wilk 
any  nuniber  of  ploughings  and  harrowing;,  in  a  kiiigle  year. 
Bm  in  soils  of  a  very  loose  texture,  ihu  yair,  or  sj>ergvla,  isi>>, 
creased  a  hundred  fold,  by  summer-fal  lowing,  or  lou  Jmqueill 
ploughing^,     l.imins,  or  covering;  with  shelly  nai,  bx  Um 
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tSbCt  of  destroying  sorrel,  heatb,  and  sereral  other  woods  of 
en  tieid  dispomtion,  which  cannot  thriTo  in  soil  that  is  impreg* 
nated  with  calcareous  matter.  And,  on  ths  other  hand,  seve* 
ral  weeds  appear  af^r  ground  is  limed,  that  were  not  observ- 
ed, or  did  not  thrive  in  the  soil  before  it  was  limed. 

Women  and  children  are  employed  in  weeding  the  small 
patches  of  lint,  that  are  now  raised.  But  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged they  are  too  seldom  seen  in  the  turnip  Oi*  potatoe 
flekk;  and  are  never  employed  in  hoeing  the  drills  of  a 
com  field ;  or  even  in  picking  out  the  principal  weeds  ia 
Mch  land,  where  weeding  would  be  of  great  service.—- 
Thistles  are  sometimes  pulled  up  by  the  farmers'  servants ; 
liot  too  often  they  are  allowed  to  grow  undisturbed|  now  thafc 
Ihey  are  not  necessary  for  supper  to  the  horses ;  and  the  far* 
Mer  purchases  coarse  gloves,  at  sixpence  each,  to  his  shear* 
era  in  harvest,  to  save  their  hands  from  being  pierced  by  the 
thistles.  It  would  be  wiser  for  him  to  give  each  of  his  ser- 
vants half  a  crown,  to  purchase  fine  gloves  for  Sunday,  as  a 
seward  for  pulling  up  the  thistles  when  green. 

It  may  be  incidentally  remarked,  that  one  class  of  these 
weeds,  the  dock,  is  never  found  to  prosper  in  bad  or  unfertile 
•oils.  About  M)  years  ago,  a  man  took  a  small  farm  in  the 
division  of  Marr.  When  he  entered  to  it,  at  the  usual  term, 
Tis.  Whitsunday,  he  found  that  there  was  not  a  weed  of  the 
dock  kind  on  his  farm.  At  Candlemas,  or  nine  months  after« 
lie  called  on  the  proprietor ;  and  apprized  him  that  he  was 
to  leave  it.  The  gentleman  asked  him,  "  why  he  gave  up  a 
**  £srm,  before  he  saw  what  crop  he  could  raise  on  it  ?" — He 
was  answered,  "  Sir,  there  was  not  a  dockan"  (the  provin^r 
cial  name  for  dock]  '*  on  it  at  Whiuunday  I  brought  dock* 
"  ans  from  different  places  and  have  planted  them ;  but  they 
^  have  not  answered  at  all ;  and  I  know  that  what  will  not 

V  grow 
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"  grow  dockans  cannot  grow  corn."     Tliis  self-taught  boti*  > 
nUt  was  perfectly ^in  the  right ;  fur  the  farm  was  really  a  bad 


one. 


SECT.  VI. WATERING  Oil  IRRIGATION. 

Even  under  the  old  husbandry,  irrigation  was  frequently 
practised ;  though  it  was  not  often  conducted  in  the  moit 
proper  manner.  Sometimes  one  of  the  old  farmers  made 
with  the  plough  a  triangular  rut  along  the  head  ridge  of 
a  field,  and  a  few  other  currtd  furrvxs  in  an  irregular  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  water  a  considerable  part  of  the  ridges  beloir. 
At  other  times,  those  who  were  more  attentive,  formed  with' 
a  breast  plough,  (provincial ly  the  Jlaughtcr  spade,)  a  muHi'' 
tudc  of  small  curves,  which  when  filled  with  water,  became 
Tills  that  were  very  neatly  conducted  over  as  many  ridgei» 
as  the  spring  or  fountain,  or  different  streams  of  which  tbcy 
had  the  command,  could  irrigate ;  and  after  these  ridges  were 
sufRciently  saturated,  the  same  implement  formed  other  currci^ 
which  were  in  like  manner  covered  with  water,  until  the 
whole  field  was  irrigated.  Irrigation  was  seldom  attempted 
till  the  natural  grass  was  three  years  old,  and  never  till  it 
was  two.  Tlie  water  was  continued  for  the  greater  part  el 
two  years  upon  the  same  field ;  and  the  ground  was  com* 
monly  broken  up  at  five  years  old. 

The  purposes  for  which  irrigation  was  at  that  time  prac- 
tised, were  chiefly  two  : — 1st,  to  supply  the  want  of  manure, 
and  fertilize  the  land — 2d,  to  destroy  the  immense  quantitiei 
of  wild  oats,  which  at  that  time  were  so  common,  and  for  the 
destruction  of  which  no  other  imans  were  known,  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  fallowing  and  green  crops. 

Thoogb 
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Though  a  few  individuals,  in  various  districts  of  the  couo- 
ly,  continue  to  water  their  ground,  in  one  or  other  of  these 
methods,  yet  it  is  nut  above  twenty  years  since  irrigation  was 
conducted  in  a  regular  manner.  At  present,  it  is  practised 
T«ry  successfully  by  an  Englishman,  named  John  Boulton, 
who  was  brought  from  England  for  that  special  purpose,  by 
James  Ferguson,  Rsq.  of  Pitfour.  An  account  of  the  quan- 
tity of  land  flooded  by  him,  in  diflerent  places,  and  of  the 
produce  of  the  lands  irrigated,  is  here  insi^rtod  from  a  paper 
communicated  by  him;  both  as  sta^ng  the  fact,  and  as 
giring  an  example  of  irrigation. 


^  An  account  qf  the  expence  and  produce  of  the  water  meadoxvs, 
"  belonging  to  James  Fekguson,  Rnq,  qf  Pitfour/ Ml  P.  for 
^  the  county  of  Aberdeen ;  and  situated  in  the  parishes  of  Old 
"*  Deer  and  Longside. 

"  No.  I. 

^  The  first  water  meadow,  in  Old  Deer  parish,  consists  of  ten 
"English  acres;  and  was  made  out  in  the  years  1801, 
"  1 802,  and  I  SOS. — The  expence,  including  hatches  and 
**  bridges,  was  L.62  in  whole,  or  L.6  is.  per  acre. — ^The 
**  interest  of  this,  at  five  per  cent,  is  nearly  six  shillings  and 
^  foorpence  per  acre,  or  for  the  whole  10  acres,  L.3  2  0 
Attendance  in  keeping  in  yearly   repair,  is  10 

shillings  per  acre,  or  for  the  whole,        -     -       5     0     0 

**  Rent  of  the  land  originally,,  ten  shillings  per 

*'  acre,  or  in  all     ---------       500 

The  expence  of  cutting  and  making  the  hay, 

L.1  .5s.  per  acre,  or  in  all,      -----     12  10     O 


4t 


^  Total  annual  charge  nearly  L.2   lis.  2d    per 

."  acre,  or  in  all,  - L.25  12     O 

"11    I  ■  ■ 
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'■  The  produce  per  acre  i»  1 25  stones,  of  22lb. 
"  avoirdupois  each,  or  l250*tonesiii»H.  Tbe 
"  value  of  this  at  cijht  p^nce  per  ctonr,  22 
"  English  pounds,  is  L.4.  3s.  Vd.  per  acre. — 
"In  all, L.tl   IS    * 

"The  after  math,  wonh  10  shilling*  ptr  acre,  or 

"in  all,  -     -     J    0    • 

"  Value  per  acre,  L.4.  1 3s.  4d.  or  in  all,    -     -     U*9  13    * 
"  Deduct  the  charges  as  above,  L.2-  1  Is.  2d.  per 

"acre,  or  in  all,     ----..--       25  120 

"  Profit  pcrncre,  of  L.2.  2s.  Ijd,  or  on  ten  £ng- 

"  liah  acres,         L.2I   1    4 

"  N.B.  This  meadow  is  on  a  cold  wil,  and  subsoil,  fall  rf 
"  iron  ore  ;  and  is  not  regularly  supplied  with  water,  on  le- 
"  count  of  a  corn-mill,  which  must  firat  be  served  bj  iht 
"  stream. 

No.  ir. 

"  The  next  water  meadow  n  in  Long&ide  parish,  was  hegaa 
"in  laoi,  carried  on  in  1802  and  I80J,  and  fintabcd  ta 
"  I80i.  It  consists  of  nearly  forty-one  English  Kits; 
"  and  cost,  including  hatches  and  bridgej,  made  by  jWK 
"  maion)  and  carpenters,  nine  pounds  per  acre,  «  it 
"aU. ' LSfiS  0    0 

"  The  intercW  €>f  this  at  five  per  can.  k  fi&e^ 

"  shillings  peracre,  or       ......       IS    90 

"  The  cspence  and  attendance  in  keep«ng  tt  io 

"repair,  is  I  Os- per  acre,  or  ....     20  10    0 

"ITie  original  value  of  the  land,  lOs.  per  acre,  or 

"in  all,     •-     ...     .     ,     .     .     .     .     20  10    0 

Carryover,        L_^     g    0 
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Brought  over,        L.59    9    0 
"  The  expence  of  cutting  down,  and  mtking  the 

**  hay,  22s.  per  acre>  ormaUt**-»-45     20 

•*  The  total  chairge  is Ll05  11     O 

''  The  produce  160  stones,  of  22  English  pounds 
each  per  acre ;  or  in  all,  6560  stones,  at 
eightpence  per  said  stone  of  this  excellent 
''  meadow  hay,  L.5. 6s.  8d.  per  acre^  or  in  a1I>  L.2 18  13     4 
^'  The  after  math,  at  only  five  shillings,  per  acre,       10     5     O 

"  Total  produce,  L.5.  1  Is.  7d,  per  acre,  or  in  all,  L228  1 8     4 
'' IMuct  ezpences  as  above,     -     -     -     •     -     105  11     O 

^  Gain  cleared  per  acre,  L.2.  15s.  3d. — ^in  all,    L.1 13     7     4 

'*  N.B.  The  soil  of  this  meadow  is  partly  yeUow,  partly 
'*  Hack,  and  partly  gravelfy.  The  subsoil  is  clay,  gravelly 
^  BOd  sandy. 

No.  III. 

^  The  3d  water  meadow  is  also  situated  in  Longside  pa- 
^  fish,  was  made  oat  in  the  yean  1804,  1805,  and  1806.  It 
^  consists  of  eighteen  and  a  half  English  acres ;  and  the  ex- 
^  peace  of  making  k,  including  the  work  deae  by  stone 
**  masons  and  house  carpenters,  was  twenty  pounds  per  acre, 
••orinall, L.370    0    O 

*'  1.  The  expence  and  attendance  in  keeping  it  in 
"  repair,  is  per  acre,  12  shillings — in  aU,  -    -     1 1     2    0 

**  3.  Original  value  of  the  land  eight  shillings  per 

*'  acre — in  all, --.       780 

^  1  •  The  interest  of  the  money  at  twenty  shil- 
lings per  acre,  ...--•---18  10    0 


n 


41 


The  total  charge  amounts  te      .    -    .    .      L.37    0 


o 
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It  was  rouped,  or  let  by  auction ;  and  the  first 

"  year  it  was  sold  for      ......       L.27     8    0 

**  Being  bat  heuilif  finished,  there  was  a  loss  this 

"  year  of L.9  12    0 

•*  But  next  year  it  rose  to     -----     -     1^78     4    0 

"  Deduct  from  this  the  annual  charge  and  former 

"  years'  loss,  viz.      ---..---      46  12    0 

^  There  remains  a  profit  at  the  end  of  the  second 

"year,  of L.31   12    0 

*  The  third  year  1 808,  it  sold  for         ...     L.W  1 1    « 
•*  Deduct  the  annual  charge  of  -..--        37    00 

^  Remains  what  may  be  supposed  to  continue  a 
"profit of I^2P  II    6 


«4 


'  N.B.  The  soil  of  this  meadow,  yellowish,  with  some  iroB 
''  ore,  and  a  little  moss  in  the  subsoil. 

No.  rv. 

^  The  next  water  meadow  is  likewise  situated  in  Longiidp 
parish,  was  made  out  in  the  years  1804,  1 805,  and  1806, 
and  coifsists  of  six  English  acres. — It  cost   L.  10  per 
•'  acre,  or L.60    0    0 

''  The  interest  of  this,  ten  shillings  per  acre,  or  in 

"all, L.S     0    0 

"  Expcnce  of  keeping  it  in  repair,  and  attendance^ 

"  fourteen  shillings  per  acre,  or  in  all.    -     -     -     4     4    0 

"  Original  value  of  the  land — six  shillings, — or 

"  in  all, 116    0 

'*  Carry  over,  L.f>    0    0 
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"  Brought  over,        L.  0    O    O 
Eatpence  of  mowing,  and  making  hay,  L.1  per 

acre — in  all,       .-.••.•••  600 


w 


Total  charge  is  L2.  lOs.  per  acre — in  all  L.15    0    0 


^  The  quantity  or  produce  of  hay,  100  stones  per 
^  acre,  or  600  stones  in  all,  worth  at  the  above 
^  price,  L  3.  6s.  8d.  per  acre — or  in  all      -     L.20    0    0 

"  The  aftermath  at  only  3s.  per  acre,  is    -    -        0  18    0 


**  Total  produce,  or  value,  L.3.  Os.  8d.  per  acre — 

^orinall r--         L.20  18     O 

"  Deduct  the  charge,  as  above,  L.2.  lOs.  per  acre     15    0    0 


''The  profit  is  19s.  8d.  per  acre — or  in  all     -         L.5  18     0 
**  N.B.  The  above  meadow  is  of  poor  gravelly  soil  and 
"•obsoiL 

No.  V. 

''This  is  a  piece  of  catch  work  at  Pitfour,  in  the  parish  of 
"^  Old  Deer ;  was  made  out  in  1 802  and  1 805,  and  consists 
**  of  about  three  English  acres.    It  cost  only  L,5.  per  acre, 
«« or  in  all  L.1^     0    0 


^  Tlie  interest  of  this,  5s.  per  acre,  or  in  all  L.0  15    0 

"  Keeping  it  in  repair  is  L.  I  per  acre,  owing  to 

*•  a  long  water-course  — or  in  all  -  -  -  -  S  0  0 
"  Original  value  of  the  ground  L.2  per  acre— or 

inall 600 


"  Total  charge  L3.  5s.  per  acre— or  in  all      -    L.9  15    0 

ft  ••  Itf 


No.  VI. 

''  Tlie  lust  pii'ce  of  water  meadowi  also  ailualtj  ne»r  Fit/oHT. 
■  "  nas  done  in  ISO'i,  and  consisLt  of  two  and  tbr^e* 

•'  English  acres,  which  was  noi  worth  2s.  per  a/LW ;  btiiig 

"  full  of  »onc3,  with  a  mos^y  soil ;  ihe  subsoil  a  diff  inia 

"  ore,  sjid  stuney  poor  botlom.     It  (osl  1^21  pet  aat,  or 

"tuallL57.  ISi. 
"  The  interest  of  thu  money  21a.  per  acie — vr 

"  in  all     -     -     - 1.2  17    t 

"  The  original  value,  not  alioiie  2s.  per  acr« — or 

"in  all Oil 

"Attendance,  and  expence  of  keeping  in  repair, 

"  I  ,'is,  per  acre — or  in  all       .....  2    1    J 

•The  tolaUhargeis  L.I.  IBs.  per  acre— or  inall     5    ♦   « 

"  It  is  now  worih  L.2.  lOs.  per  acre — or  in  all         L.6  17   * 

"  Its  value  is  yearly  increasing. 

"  Deduct  expence,  as  aboTc,       ....-         5    i   i 


"  Profii.   12s.  peracre — orinall       -     -     -     -     L.I   13    0 
"  For  U)c  two  first  Gelds  Mr.  Fercl'soh  obtained  the  *il*v 
"iDcdal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  IS03.     But  thejhn* 
"  now  risen  in  value  considerably  since  Uint  lime." 

"  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  except  the  last  [riece,  wUcklid 
"  been  totally  neglected,  all  the  land  that  bad  been  mtdrM 
"  meadow,  as  above  described,  was  formerly  plongbsd,  u' 
^  left  out  very  rouglk    That  circumitance,  a<Ucdttitb*M* 
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"  fence  of  lan^  feeders,  and  Urge  floocI-gate«,  or  flootl- 
"  huches,  anil  various  cuts  on  turns  of  the  river,  makes  the 
"  expence  per  acre,  greater  or  leu,  accurJing  lo  cirL-umstan- 
"  ces  :  all  the  expcDcet  of  which  are  included  in  the  forego- 
"  ing  statement. 

"  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  above  six  water  mea- 
"  dows,  consisting  in  all  ot'BI  Euslish  acres  and  l-4'tb,  al- 
*'  ready  yield  a  profit  of  L1K3.  Ifis.  '.id.  st*-rling  ;  (and  besides 
"  the  profit  arising  from  (hem,  thi*  is  an  iinproTtment  that 
**  will  never  waste  or  wear  out  so  long  as  water  runs  i)  that  it 
"alway*  iiiiures  a  gnod  lupply  of  winter  food  tor  cattlot 
"  which  in  this  climate  is  very  useful ;  that  it  makes  an  ex> 
**  tra  ((iiantity  ol  dung  for  improving  other  land ;  and  that 
"  the  luy  which  ^ows  on  water- meadows  is  very  little  infe* 
*  rior  to  liay  from  Miwn  ifrass  to  horses,  and  for  black  cattle, 
*'  is  at  leait  equal. — Wherever  good  water  can  be  copiously 
"  employed,  it  will  make  any  kind  of  k'ld  worth  Irom  L.3  to 
"  L.i  per  acre  ;  and  iu  some  cases,  L.0.  L.7,  or  1.8.  That 
"  b  10  My.  when  the  water  runs  through  a  fertile  country, 
*«rwhen  it  receives  the  washings  of  large  towns  and  Tilla(res, 
^^  wwbcn  it  abounds  with  good  springs,  either  of  the»c  will 
lAi;  two  of  them  will  answer  very  well ;  and  when  all  (h* 
"  lhn«  are  combined,  thi^y  will  answer  best  of  all. 

"  In  this  statement  I  have  not  under-rated  the  expence, 
"  nor  nvcr-rated  the  proiluce ;  but  1  would  conclude,  with 
**  MiBJtrkUig,  that  when  water  meadows  come  to  be  properly 
"Boderstood  in  this  county,  they  will  be  much  cheaper 
*^  mmI*.  and  also  much  cheaper  kept  iit  repair  than  they  can 
**beat  present 

'  **  Mr.  l-'Eaai'soN  was  put  to  a  considerable  expence  in 
"'Wingiitg  me  from  England,  and  in  paying  me  a  ulary, 
**  wfaMi  I  could  ruM  at  first  be  constantly  em|doye>l.  But  I 
d  Bot  charge  this,  except  when  tngagsd  in  working  or 
»  f  3  "  Bq.9«t- 


1^ 


JOHN  BOULTON. 

A  Gloucestershire  Flooder." 


Or)  a  general  view  of  ihis  valuable  comimnicalicn,  it  ip- 
prars  thut  Mr.  Ferguson,  at  an  expence  of  L.9S3  liL  h^ 
maJe  nut  81}  acres,  at  the  average  expence  of  very  nori^ 
eleven  guineas  per  acre,  (a  general  average  nhich 

e  of  this  honest  Englishman)  anii  instead  of  dnincf 
only  5  per  cent,  for  the  money  so  laid  out,  viz.  1.46  I U.  9& 
dratvB  already  L.13&  2s.  £d.  more  than  that 
I..lti3  I  (is.  2d,;  or  very  nearly  -JO  percent,  for  the  miwcyw 
iNpeniled.     When  land  sells  commonly  above  3Q  year'ftpnr* 

a  latidcl  proprietor  cait  mak«  but  fl  per 
by  a  |>GrDianeiit  improvement,  lie  is  a  great  gaimir.  And  it 
IS  much  more  prudent  even  in  a  meichanc  to  invest  a  prafw 
lion  ol'  his  wealth  in  the  purcha^  of  an  esialc,  by  which  h> 
at  first  (Iratvs  but  3  per  cent,  (but  by  the  impravemeat  of 
nhich  be  can  soon  make  6  per  cent,  both  of  ibe 
purciia»e-money,  and  subsequent  espeuces,)  than 
all  liis  capital  in  foreign  speculations,  where  he> 
mercy  of  a  Tyrant,  and  where  his  country  derives 
tivcly  little  benefit,  even  if  he  is  successful.  Fur  it  i 
ever  be  remembered,  that  in  foreign  trade,  all  tbat  ti 
tiioi  can  gain  is  the  difftroKt  between  the  rtid  value  of 
tisli  material.t,  and  labour,  in  the  arlicles  which 
iikI  tliiii  of  a  furei^'n  nation,  whose  ruile  produce  or 
Uires  wc  imporl— but  ihat  in  cultivating  the  soil, 
ing  the  corn  laiiilt^,  or  making  a  water' meadmr, 
(he  water,  the  grass  or  corn  raised,  the  cMtfe 
hour  employed,  the  permanent  wealth  accomi 
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Britisfi — all  belong  to  that  free  and  happy  country  ;  which. 
wimUl  it  study  its  own  true  interest,  and  attend  to  its  own  re- 
sources, would  bid  defiance  to  all  the  tyrants  of  the  earth,  by 
raising  a  hardy  race  of  men,  both  for  ploughing  the  land, 
and  ploughing  the  ocean  ;  by  discouraging  every  manufac* 
tore,  or  article  of  commerce,  that  renders  us  effeminate,  or 
dependent  in  any  shape  on  other  nations,  and  by  encourag- 
ing agriculture,  which  adds  to  the  healthy  strength,  and 
▼iitue,  as  well  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  empire. 

The  other  parts  of  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, respecting  Irrigation,  are  not  applicable  to  this 
county  ;  and  one  of  them,  entitled  Water  Mills,  a  dreadful 
mdaance,  is  not  founded  in  fact,  so  far  as  regards  Aberdeen- 
aUnu  Tltirlages  to  mills  are  a  heavy  servitude,  but  «vater« 
HiHs  are  no  nuisance  at  all,  if  the  stream  be  properly  attend- 
oi  to ;  and  every  streamlet  in  a  short  time  will  be  attached  to 
^  threshing  mill\  nay^tnany  rivulets  may  by  this  means  be 
Wooght  to  higher  levds,  and  promote  irrigation  more  exten- 
shrcly.  In  a  champaign  couniry,  where  the  water  runs  slow, 
a  water  mill  may  often  ht^i  grievance ;  but  water,  while  it  is 
sien^  can  be  no  nuisance.  Our  navigable  Canal  from  Inve- 
imy  to  Aberdeen,  has  sometimes  been  injurious  to  those  in  its 
■righbourhood,  to  whom  the  damages  paid  were  not  always  a 
racompence.  But  it  also  has  afiorded  in  the  summer  months, 
•  supply  of  water  to  the  citizens  of  Old  Aberdeen,  when 
tbey  would  otherwise  have  been  in  great  scarcity.  It  is  bad 
water,  as  well  as  a  bad  wind,  that  brings  good  to  nobody. 
Every  thing  of  this  nature  has  its  advantages,  as  well  as  its 
liisad  vantages. 
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J^MBANKMENTSL 


7BBBm  ii  IM^  filmikidet  agnmt  titer  set  iv  lhi»0Mrif^ 
llioogli  the  btowing  of  aandt  asakeddy  memioaed,  has Hi^ 
ly  tetroyed  the  pAiidk  of  Form.  BtttvlMiriiiMdobyiv 
tM  IMS  fermod  the  kite  or  lock  of  Strabtg^  widlift  thoM 
im  jreais ;  and  there  is  wiem  no  probabilitj  of  the  bom  sf 
fiottn^  beiog  able  to  force  its  way  in  its  old*  chamisU  MStf 
the  landed  proprielcirs  agaia  attempting  la  lay  open  itBaP* 
oesB  to  the  ocean. 

Oa  the  river  Deotheieare:  two'eoriMiikinentei  oae 
ky  a  BiasB  of  small  stonea  at  .Atergeldy^  whidkwaa 
laider  the  article  imekw^;,  and  another  aiade  by  the  his 
Caplaiiir  HamiBfisoa,  at  Newtoni  of  Muithle^  or  Bse  Bssh^ 
iKMur  the  property  o£  Abthue  AaoEnaN^  Esq*  This  hssbsea 
serwiottable  tii  retelling  that  rapid  river  froos  cariyiag  iA 
pretly  large  meadow  on  the  estates  of  Murthlo  aad  €sllil 
within  fire  miles  of  Abeideeni 

On  the  Don  there  are  seyeral  embankmentSr  adiioh  hats 
been  very  useful^  on  a  small  scale.  One  adjoining  to  the 
bridge  at  Inverury,  prevents  the  Don  from  overllowing  the 
adjacent  meadow ;  and  from  running  into  its  old  course  about 
600  yards  above  its  confluence  with  the  Ury. 

A^se- 
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A  second  has  been  made  by  the  farmer  of  Kinkel),  and 
iias  protected  about  40  acres  of  rich  haugh  or  meadow  from 
the  overflowing  of  the  Don. 

A  third,  and  the  most  considerable,  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Robert  Walker,  in  Wester  Fintray  ;  who  has  embank- 
ed about  1000  yards,  and  repelled  the  direct  overflowing  of 
ibe  river,  which  sometimes  overflowed  about  100  acres  of 
liaUgh,  and  in  J  768  carried  of  2000  threaves  of  corn. 

A  fourth  has  b«en  made  by  the  farmer  of  Bidliestown,  in 
ihfc  parish  of  Dyce,  by  which  he  has  checked  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  river,  which  threatened  to  be  very  destructive. 

These  three  last  embankments  deserve  to  be  noticed,  as 
being  done  by  fiEirmers,  on  th^ir  own  charges.  Mr  WalKeu 
skme  gets  at  the  end  of  his  lease  about  two  thirds  of  the  ex- 
ptDct  incurred — by  hi^  agreement  with  George  SkenII, 
£sq.  of  Skene. 

A  small  embankment  has  also  been  made  on  the  Ury, 
which  protects  several  acres  of  ground  from  the  overflowings 
<i{  that  river,  and  has  been  done  by  the  tenant  at  Mill  of 
Keith-hall. 

All  these  embankments  are  made  with  a  gentle  slofie  to 
the  river,  consequently  with  a  broad  base.  The  expence  is 
Aom  a  shilling  to  two  shillings  per  yard — in  both  riiakingthe 
embankment,  and  laying  the  turf  in  a  pro^r  angle  to  the 
rirer.  They  are  carefully  beat  by  the  back  of  a  spade  or 
pbovel,  when  the  turf  or  feal  is  laid  on;  and  are  exposed  to 
great  danger  the  first  season  before  the  grass  has  formed  a 
kind  of  matting  on  the  surface,  and  before  the  joinings  of  the 
tarf  become  firmly  united. — After  a  year  or  two,  they  arc  lii 
no  danger  from  the  water,  but  may  be  hurt  a  little  by  the 
breaking  of  the  ice,  or  by  large  shoals  of  ice,  when  the  river 
is  swelled  exceAsively  by  a  sudden  thaw. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  conse<}ueDCe  to  the 

r  f  i  ^c<A- 


produce  of  about  a  thoiisaniJ  acre  of  the  finest  land  in  tbe 
kingdom,  thai  a  new  bcJ  were  made  for  the  river  Don, 
seven  engliali  miles,  extending  from  a  little  below  its  c 

vith  the  Ury,  to  the  church  of  Dyct.  The  i 
not  fall  above  forty  feel  in  all  thai  distance  by  a  straigfat  Iim^ 
and  in  about  10  miles  by  its  present  windings. — Tlic  qoantilf 
of  ground  lost  by  these  windings,  and  rendered  useless  by 
Its  course,  is  very  considerable,  probably 
200  acres  ;  and  the  injury  done  by  the  overflowing  of  tbe 
!  years  has  been  very  great*  The  river  Edca 
in  Fife,  and  Kelvin  in  Stirlingshire,  have  been  s: 
this  way  ;  the  latter  at  the  eapence  of  only  LfiOO  for 
of  four  miles. — As  the  Don  is  much  larger  than  either  «f 
these,  it  might  probably  cost  L.3000  to  make  a  n 
for  seven  miles;  yet  the  additional  ijuantity  of  laod  gained 
and  the  greater  produce  of  the  w  hole  hauglii,  or  meadowi.oM 
each  side,  would  soon  repay  all  the  expence. — Bui  unfonu- 
nately  tbe  greater  part  of  the  lands  arc  strictlv  riiiaited ;  mJ 
tbe  present  propriutors  cannot  injure  their  families  in  tbe  im- 
provement of  an  estate,  which  may  soon  go  to  the  heir*  male 
of  the  entailers,  or  to  their  eldest  sons,  wiihout  benefiting  tint 
younger  children. — Until  the  proprietors  of  entailed  oMm 
are  entitled  to  burden  their  lands  with  the  rxpence  of  mA 
useful  works,  the  slraighting  of  this  river  cannot  be  MUWflri 

•  A  cm  of  \rn  thin  one  mile  of  ih«  lonar  piri  of  die  Ury,  ftr*  «• 
cot  exceeding  L.500,  would  mH  mart  than  I..IOO  T^t't  to  tha  |—J»C 
of  (he  burgh  roodi  on  tbe  wen,  aoJ  the  Eirl  of  Kintoie'*  og  AiMt 
bink  of  tha;  river. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


SBCT.    I.— CATTLE. 

Jl^s  Aberdeenshire  is  a  breeding  county,  which  raises  a^ 
neater  number  and  value  of  black  cattle,  than  perhaps  any 
other  in  Scotland,  the  history  of  our  cattle  trade,  an  account 
of  our  different  breeds,  and  of  the  number  consumed  at  home, 
and  carried  away  to  other  places,  will  occasion  this  article 
to  be  more  fully  and  minutely  discussed,  than  has  been 
necessary  with  respect  to  any  other  section  in  this  Report. 

The  price  of  every  article  in  commerce  is  regulated  by  the 
demand  for  it,  compared  to  the  quantity  in  the  market :  and 
wherever  a  merchant  or  a  farmer  can  make  money,  by  rais- 
ing a  different  commodity,  he  will  gradually  relinquish  a  for- 
mer practice,  which  he  finds  to  be  less  beneficial. 

In  Great  Britain,  diflerent  in  this  respect  from  that  of  an- 
cient Rome,  tillage  pays  better  itkBXk  pasture,  or  wheat  and  the 
other  kinds  of  corn  arc  more  valuable  than  the  rearing  of 
cattle.  Hence  in  the  progress  of  luxury  in  this  kingdom, 
which  has  been  accompanied  by  improvements  in  agriculture, 
a  county  or  province,  which  formerly  reared  horses  or  black 
cattle,  becomes  a  corn  raising  district,  and  cultivates  wheat, 

or 
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or  tvo-rowet]  barley,  llic  most  valuable  species  of  grain. — 
The  county  or  province  bonlering  ujjuii  this,  becomes  a  nur- 
sery for  black  cattle;  and  llie  sbecp  farmer  renioTei  ta  the 
more  distant  and  uncultivated  districts. ' 

About  120  years  ago,  before  the  UiiiuD  of  llie  twv 
Iiingdonis,  when  tlic  disputes  ran  high  between  the  two  a* 
tic»is,  the  English  parliament,  in  order  to  orarawe  thai  nt 
Scotland,  prohibited  the  introduction  of  Scotch  cattle  mts 
England. — The  stroke  was  aimed  against  the  nation  in  geocr- 
sl;  bat  it  fell  principally  on  theeoulhem  counlic*. — At  thai 
time,  Berivickshire  and  the  Loihianti  were  the  grrU  cattle 
rearing  counties  on  the  east  roast.  Even  Fifeshire,  thou^ 
it  bad  an  excellent  breed  of  cattle,  was  more  depettdant  on  itt 
sheep  and  wool ;— And  in  all  the  counties  nonh  of  the  Tay. 
ftie  high  price  of  Scotch  wool  in  the  market  of  Rumpe,  mi 
Ihe  distance  from  England,  addfd  lo  tltc  email  *t2C  of  ifae^ 
black  cattle,  which  at  llmt  time  were  selilom  rarrivd  to  the 
muthem  counties,  as  the  demands  vvcrc  limited,  ucca»iiBad  iIm 
prohibition  of  Scotch  cattle  from  entering  England  to  be  litdt 
regarded.  The  rearing  of  sheep  for  the  sake  of  their  drgal, 
which  at  that  time  bore  a  high  price  on  the  continent,  tnt 
then  tht^  great  object  of  the  farmers  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  Union  of  clxi  two  kingdoms  put  an  end  tu  lli«  ilHpntB 
between  tbe  two  nations  ;  and  was  eijually  beneficial  to bMh- 
The  wars  during  the  reign  of  Qaccn  Anne,  occasioned  ail  m- 
creating  demand  for  black  cattle.  But  as  the  prices  wu* 
■till  low,  and  as  wheat  and  barley  wero  snppaaed  tat  ftf 
belter,  the  farmcis  in  Berwickshire  and  the  LothtaBS,  begM 
to  sow  wheat  as  one  of  their  rcgul.tr  crops,  and  barley  man 
generally  than  bigg.  The  introduction  of  the  turnip  bw- 
baudry  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  thnof;(rmef«;  nd 


heir  atteiMion  mor*  to  tbe 
;  of  bb<:k  callte. 
e  ihe  UmitatkiH  of  ilte  Scolrh  wool  to  ihft 
iBnrk«  of  Great  Btitatn,  in  eonsci|iieii«  of  the  Union  of  ih« 
two  kingcjoms,  praduf cd  a  great  fall  of  its  price;  and  the 
ftirmer*  in  Fiffsliire,  and  the  greater  pan  of  An^u« — and 
even  in  the  »outh  pari  of  Kintanlineshire,  or  How  of  tb* 
Mearns,  Ix-tcan  to  turn  their  mirKis  (o  the  rearing  of  cniile. 
The  di'maml  for  work  osen  to  the  plough  by  the  farmers  in  ihv 
Boribeni  p^ns  of  Angus  nnd  in  the  counties  uf  Kincanlintf 
ind  Aberdeen  {who  formerly  got  their  cattle  from  the  Lo- 
t^iani)  was  principally  supplied  (roni  the  cotimy  of  Fifiiv 
6r  from  tlie  Fallilftncl  market 

The  native  breeds  of  this  County  during  that  period,  weitf 
diMiniitlve  in  ptiint  of  size,  and  used  in  the  plough  only  by 
Ae  poorer  farmers.  The  cattle  denier*  who  bought  ihe  be«t 
working  oxen,  when  young,  also  purchased  thctn  froai  oat 
fannefv  at  1 1  to  |2  years  old,  [ihc  Reporter  once  flaw  an  oM 
ex  kept  t^ll  1 7  yean  old),  and  gave  them  young  oattfe  in  e«> 
oltange,  on  what  terms  ibey  pleased. 

At  la«i.  the  landi-d  proprietor!  of  the  county  saw  the  gredC 
lou  which  their  tenants  sasiained  ;  and  in  order  to  itnprovtf 
the  native  brccdH,  and  to  raise  a  large  kind  of  cattle  nithin  the 
Mnuity,  they  purchased  boili  bulls  and  c«w8  I'rutn  othef 
plac«s  ;  partly  from  England,  panly  lirati)  Hollmd,  and  part^ 
Vy  from  the  MHithern  counties.  This,  however,  produced  but 
»  parrtn)  eflect,  tiH  ibe  principal  faTmcrt  procured  bulli  from 
Fife,  or  at  least  from  the  f  alkland  markets. 

It  is  prupir  here  to  mention,  ihnt  the  Fatldmd  breed, 
which  at  this  time  tvax  ooe  of  the  be«t  in  ScotUikd,  had  urn 
giitally  been  raiwil  front  iwme  English  cows,  whicb  that  m 
g«c  ions  Prince,  HenryVli.  liad  30O  years  ogt>  si-nt  in  a  prff* 
•M  to  bti  eldest  daugbtvr,  ih»  Queen  vfikioUandj  who  bad 


been  married  to  King  James  IV.  In  reporting  hcU  noUiurg 
should  be  suppressed  ;  nnil  that  pride  iaiinnianly  which  noalil 
induce  a  msn  to  conceal  the  truth.  In  the  conieniions  br. 
iween  the  two  nations,  the  bretsJa  of  cattle  were  mixed,  by 
carrying  ihem  ofi' as  plunder;  But  in  this  case,  the  cattle  nf 
the  south  of  Scotland  were  improved  in  their  size  by  a  father'* 
present  to  his  daughter.     To  return  from  this  digrCMion. 

Hilherio  there  had  been  very  little  demand  for  Scotch 
cattle  in  England  :  But  in  1T63,  a  disease  among  the  bumeil 
cattle  in  that  countiy,  occasioneO  salt  be«f  to  be  in  rvtiaol 
for  the  navy.  In  1763  there  wan  no ilemand  for  cattle:  bat 
salted  beef  was  purchased  al  the  average  of  one  penny  per  lb. 
In  1764,  a  few  dealers  frnni  G^illaway,  ami  from  tlie  wett  of 
Scotland,  began  the  carrying  of  Scotch  cattle  lo  Englwid.  la 
1765,  owing  to  a  sudden  fall  in  the  price  of  black  cattle,  the 
dealers  in  Aberdeenshire  univerMlly  stopped  payments  ;  mrf 
the  necessity  of  rearing  within  the  county,  cattle  of  a  pruptr 
size  for  the  plough,  became  more  evident  to  the  ianaen 
themselves;  and  in  the  coursu  of  a  few  years  the  native  biwdi 
ncrc  considerably  increased  in  si»e  by  crosses  with  the  Fife- 
«Uire  bulls,  and  by  purchasing  both  bulls  vid  covtn  fromdi^ 
fcrent  places  in  the  south  uf  Scotland.  Several  of  th«  laoiM 
gentlemen  endeavoured  to  raise  the  Lancasliire  breed  at  cat- 
tle, either  by  themselves,  ur  by  crosses  betMC-en  themaad 
ihe  native  breeds;  but  neither  of  the  schemes  ba*«  been 
successfuL  Attempts  to  raise  the  Holderaess,  and  Mber 
English  breeds  also  became  abortive,  as  we  had  not  food  u 
support  these  large  sized  animals,  liesides,  the  mistnre  of 
the  Falkland  and  native  breeds  were  found  to  have  mon: 
poiniM,  as  the  cattle  dealers  term  it,  or  more  tligiblc  fpiali* 
ties,  than  any  of  the  English  breeds,  or  of  the  crostM  mmlm 
ivith  them.  The  Fife^hirc  or  l-'aikland  were  a  little  infchor 
iu  respect  of  size  to  what  hsd   fonnerly  been  brought  ft«n 
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'  but  mtxi^d  breed,    ihat 
vounly  <if  Fife.     By  CTrefully 
<i>o  large  and  li>ng-le^e<]  bre«<h 
tors  hiuJ  brouj^ht  Irom  England, 
btillH  Qt  home,  or  purchasing  tli 


tiirgiTRl  breed  of  Aberdeenshire,  (wlien  five  years  old,  weighing 
from  fire  lo  seven  twt. — at  seven  years  old,    (rum  seven  ta 
eight  cwt, — and  when  full  fed,  from  ten  lo  Iwelve  cwt.)  \ 
rui.wd  tn  qrcoi  perfection. 

In  ITGtt,  cattle  dealers  ciime  from  England  in  the  end  of 
June  and  be(.'inning  of  Jul}',  to  purchase  Scotch  live-slock 
for  the  English  market ;  and  tlie  low  prices  of  the  preceding 
year  were  succeeded  by  a  reasonable  price  for  all  o 
cattle  that  could  be  spared  from  the  plough,  and  fur  all  othet*  1 
that  were  suited  to  the  English  market.  This  gave  our  faf* 
mers  room  to  hope  thai  they  might  not  only  rear  cattle  li» 
•erve  themselves,  instead  of  depending  on  Fifeshire,  but  also 
might  raise  them  to  a  size  adapted  to  the  English  market.  But 
a  second  and  sudden  fall  of  the  price  of  black  cattle  towards 
iheeiiHuf  1767,  again  damped  the  spirits  of  the  fanners,  and 
mined  all  the  cattle-dealers.  This  wm  succeeded  by  a  jra- 
dual  decline  in  the  market,  till  they  fell  to  their  old  prices  in 
1770. 

In  ihemeantime,  the  landed  proprietors,  soon  afier  17S0. 
vid  a  very  few  before  that  period,  had  made  a  number  of  in- 
closures  round  their  personal  farms,  which  they  had  laid 
down  with  gra&s  seeds,  and  employed  chiefly  in  gnunng  bla^'l 
cattle.  Many  of  iheni  also  began  to  cultivate  turnips  and' 
potatoes  in  the  fields,  which  were  hoed  in  narrow  drills  by 
the  hand,  (or  liorsc-hocd)  and  also  laid  down  with  bear  and 
graascs.  A  few  of  the  bctlersort  of  farmers  began  to  imitate 
ihc  exftupic  uf  ilieir  landlords,  tofitr,  m  to  have  an  acre  of 
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turnjpi  aai  pitLalo£s,  and  an  acre  or  two  of  u 

Fr«iu  these  ^ullijet(ii)iii"K-S  an  iniportiuit  altenitiion  of  onr 

ygriculuirc  XQdif  iilart; ;  aoJ  ttiu  bretiij  of  cattle  niis«tl  by  (Iw 

UnduJ  proprietor!,  and  liy  a  lew  of  the  beUer  itort  »f  fanmif 

wot  greatly  impruveil,  by  the  additional  quantity,  «nd  b«tr 

ter  quality  uf  ihcir  grass.     For  tbe  turnip*  at  Qnt  w«r«  noC 

empluyut  in  tbc  roaring  of  caulg,  but  were  givKn  oniy  to  m^ 

of  ^  uxvtt  or  cows  us  mere  to  bt  told  to  the  buit^bv. 

rortutiately,  llie  prices  began  to  ri&e  in  17T1  mmI  I774j 
anil  wiib  the  exception  of  a  few  niunih»  iu  ibo  end  of  llli. 
this  rise  continued  tiii  llic  comiuciiceotcnt  of  (hv  ivar  iriik 
Atoericft*  Diu'ing  liiat  war  the  d^ipaiul  w^  euady,  boi  iht 
prices  lUQileTate. 

The  calamitous  season  of  1TS2  compdled  lucb  sf  am 
Tanners  as  were  not  ruined  by  it,  to  abandon  ib«ir  oM 
wretched  system  of  husbandry  ;  to  introduce  tuntijM  ud 
sown  grjss,  as  a  pari  at  least  of  their  di&lribuiion  of  c»fi{ 
aiKl  to  extend  this  gradually  as  far  w  their  capital  or  cndil 
permitted  ihein  to  go.  Also  wlu^re  the  old  fanuvrt  hul  bsM 
ruined,  or  rendered  unable  to  carry  on  their  butiiMsi^  dv 
landed  proprietors  saw  that  it  was  necessary  both  t»  mImi 
gootl  tcnaAtii  and  ^ther  to  uidu(;e  or  oblige  tbcia  lo  inpnot 
{t^eufiinn*. 

In  1763,  1784,  and  1783,  blatk  cattle  «old  wtll ;  aW 
there  was  great  demand,  owing  to  the  thriving  auLe  ttf  «nr 
^(unmcrce  and  iuanul4Clurei  on  the  restoration  of  pianr  — 
This  encouraged  the  raising  of  the  breed  of  caulc  to  tktit 
prL-sciit  fize  and  Cjualily. 

I'rcm  liS6  to  nVS,  the  deniHtul  wu  tieady,  tbmigb  tba 
prices  were  not  \ery  bigli.  But  ai)  Act  of  ParlianMM  l^ 
l^vuur  of  the  licensed  distillers,  enabled  the  fatner  (a  g*  «• 
ruptdly  in  extending  the  size  of  his  turnip  fielda  ;  and  M  mm 
bear  or  bigg  with  gnu  Ec»d«,  in  great  ^uaotiiies.    Thia  gmm 
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fddittoiial  food  to  oyr  cattle,  both  in  rearing  for  the  Englidp 
market,  and  in  fattening  for  our  internal  conaumpt- 

From  1793  to  1801  the  prices  were  so  very  great,  owing 
to  tl^e  demand,  that  they  might  be  called  exorbitant  Ttuuf 
demand,  though  first  occasioned  by  the  war,  was  increase^ 
by  the  scarcity  of  wheat  in  England  in  1796,  and  of  all  kindi| 
ff  com  in  Britain  in  1799  and  1800. 

The  short-lived  peace  that  was  patched  up  in  Octobef 
1801,  occasioned  a  temporary  fall  of  25  per  cent  in  the  price 
pS  cattle ;  and  for  the  third  time  in  the  present  Reign,  ruined 
iHOtt  qf  the  cattle  dealers.  •  But  in  1 802,  though  the  prices 
ircxe  lower,  the  demand  revived.  (An  ox  worth  L.20  in 
September  1801,  fell  to  L.16  ;  and  next  year  rose  to  L.17) 
They  rose  again  in  1804  and  1803  ;  but  though  the  demaa4 
was  steady  they  fell  in  1806  and  1807,  and  with  some  varia^ 
fions  of  price,  but  a  steady  demand,  they  have  agaja  riscj| 
in  v^lue ;  and  are  now  very  high. 

The  present  state  of  the  cattle  trade,  compared  with  what 
ifcVf  as  60,  or  only  40  years  ago^  is  as  follows.  The  grwdsoM 
9f  the  Lothian  farmers,  who  supplied  us  with  working  oxen, 
mod  the  sons  of  those  in  Fifeshire,  who  succeeded  them  im 
fearing  cattle  for  ploughing  our  lands,  are  now  become  greal 
^m  farmers,  who  raise  wheat  and  two  rowed  barley ;  an4 
th(By  now  purchase,  for  different  uses,  the  cattle  bred  in  this 
founty,  that  are  now  in  high  estimation,  not  only  in  th^ 
tqutli  of  Scotland  and  north  of  England,  but  find  their  way 
Ip  S(L  Faith's  Fair  in  Nqrfolk,  and  when  fed  in  that  county, 
|o  Smithfield  m^ket  Sixty  years  ago,  when  10  and  some^ 
lipiet  19  oj^en  were  used  in  one  plough,  ike  greater  part  oi 
fj^r  working  oxen  c^m^  from  the  Loihiam.  Forty  years  j^gn 
Ibey  came  from,  Fifeshire,  but  not  in  so  great  a  proportion.-rr 
Fpr  when  thq  k^p  of  cattle  came  to  be  improved,  and  ther 
l^reed  rained,  nearly  onttrhalf  of  the  oxeo,  who  worked  cbioCt 
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ly  on  tlie  Imd-sidf,  wurc  raided  by  cur 
ihe  miied  or  native  hri-eds.  Aftrnt-anls,  throe  or  four,  and 
Dcxt  only  two  uF  the  whole  number  were  lioiiuht  frnm  iht 
cattle  tlealer.  And  aiiice  17^'2,  with  very  tew  excepiiwit, 
they  have  all  been  raised  on  the  farm.  And  not*  ihey  worfc 
either  in  pairs,  likt;  horses,  or  in  strong  lands  four  are  yolcid 
in  the  plough.  In  a  very  few  instances,  where  lix  u«  ntcd 
in  plouijhin^  very  rough  ground,  they  work  with  patirncs 
and  steadiness  in  tearing  up  barren  land,  which  the  nxn 
spirited  animals,  the  horses,  cannot  so  easily  be  broa^t  In 
render  arable. 

Every  thing  human  is  transitory. — While  the  Aberdeen* 
shire  cattle  are  sn  much  improved,  those  of  the  Lothiaos  >!• 
little  attended  to;  and  even  in  Fifeihire,  the  Falkland  breed 
lias  been  much  injured  by  improper  crossings.  In  ihor 
southern  counties  com  chiefly  is  rdised,  and  rearing  uf  cattle 
is  disused.  In  fact,  the  rents  there  are  so  high,  that  the]r 
could  not  be  paid  by  any  thing  but  raising  of  wheni. 

If  the  rent  of  land  continues  to  increase,  Piyl  improve' 
menis  in  agriculture  to  go  on  as  rapidly  as  thcv  have  done  fee 
the  last  30  years,  Aberdeenshire  may  become  a  corn  coontrr, 
and  ihe  rearing  of  black  cattle  for  the  market  of  EnglanJ, 
may,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  remove  from  the  Penilanil 
hills  to  the  Pent  land  firih;  and  Caithness  and  Sutherland  comr 
in  the  place  of  Berwickshire,  and  the  Lothians.  But  wbeo.  m 
the  progrets  of  luxury,  the  feeding  of  cattle  becomes  of  nun 
value  than  the  raising  of  corn  ;  the  cultivation  of  the  ki3  by 
the  plough  will  make  a  retrograde  motion.  The  Lothiaiu  and 
Berwickshire  will  become  graning  counties  ;  and  from  Nor- 
thumberland and  Durham,  to  Kent  and  Middlesex,  the  m3 
will  be  occnpied  by  the  grazier,  instead  of  being  caltivitcd 
by  the  farmer.  May  luxury  never  produce  tbe  dXtttx  in 
Britain  which  it  did  in  imperial  Rome. 

Ibcn, 


Thtre  it  wai  said,  WkaH  prodace^  the  moit  certaui  piofif  i 
FmMngwear  Wkatinthe  mxii  FMing modm^ikfy f  Wbat 
ii  Um  third  ?  Tofetd  €9th  bmify  t  The  least  pro6tabIe  of  all 
was  Htloge.*  Lat  oar  Lagialaton  remember,  that  ma  impro* 
pat  ajrstem  of  com  hrara,  ealablislMd  to  appease  the  clamours 
^ftoby  manofacturets,  who  kiioarnot  their  tme  interest,  may 
paadlace  this  effect  in  Britain,  which,  to  the  ruin  of  Italian 
tgricaltare,  was  occasioned  by  improper  largesses  of  com  to 
the  Roman  populace.  To  retnm  to  the  cattle  trade  of  Aber* 
deenshifa. 

Thoogh  the  rearing  of  cattle  doies  not,  in  Great  Britain* 
ftty  so  well  as  the  raising  of  wheat,  yet  from  the  late  in* 
Cfeass  of  thek  price,  and  the  steady  demand,  the  county  of 
Ahardeen  at  present  draws  firom  cattle^  sent  either  to  £ng- 
iBMi»  or  the  south  of  Scotland,  -        *        L.  150,000 

¥ln.  5000  best  cattle,  from  L.  16  to  L.  17  each,  at 

ai  an  arerage     -        -        «        •     L^)I2,500 
5000  yoong  cattle,  from  L.1 1  to  L.1S, 

aasnarerageof  Ll2  each  «        M,000 

1000  ditto,  from  L.9  toLll  each,  at 

m  a? erage  of  L.  10  each      -        *        10,000 
MOO  cows  or  heifers,  from  L.7  to  L9, 

m  an  average  of  L.8  each    -         *         16,000 
1000  highland  cattle,  small-sized,  at 

an  average  of  Lb5  lOs^  each  «  5,500 


L.150,000 
The  Writer  of  this  Bepoit  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Gsoaoi 

•  g  WlLUAMSOa, 


*  '*  QuU  ett  ccrtiMiiniis  ^otttiu  ?  8i  bctw  pMcUt-^Qiuf  proximsi  ? 
8i  medtocriter  paieu.— Qnid  trrtiuni  in  agricolatione  qiuettnofvin 
tit  ?  Si  quit  ¥el  male  patccrct.**  Tbtit  wcrt  tht  opiaSoot  of  Cato,  •• 
by^PUoj  and  ColsfncUs. 


4ft«  c^TT\.r. 

Wii.LiAMSo:<i    fanner,  at  St.  John'i  WcUi,  in  the  parid 

I-'vvic,  [who  it  tb«  principal  cattle  dealer  in  tb«  north  of  ScOK 

)',\n6,)  for  the  history  af  the  cattle  trade  ^in^e  I7A2, 

prmciit  annual  amount.      He  has  known  him  for  abo*!  M 

ypars,  and  can  (lepeiiJ  boih  on  his  cxien&jve 

knowledge  of  the  trade;  and  upon  the  fidelity  anil  accan^ 

iif  hi$  information.     Mr.  Willmmsos,  and  hi 

J\MEs  and  RoBEKT,  generally  sell  about  800O  cattle  ya^ 

in  the  markets  of  England,  and  of  the  south  of  ScoUud, 

which  two-thirds  are  raisid  in  thi^ county.     They  reotabl 

2000  Scotch  acres  of  land,  besides  paying  L.SOQ  of  gra»  R 

within  the  county.     They  have  at  prewnt  about  200  acR* 

turnips,  employed  in  feeding  as  many  black  caUtle,  and  ii 

rearing  400  young  cattle  or  winltrers.  As  they  arc 

exs,  the  Writer  of  this  Report  did  not  think  it  fuir  to 

us  examples  of  good  farming,  though  their  lands  are  in  e*^ 

vctknt  order;  but  he  submitted  to  them  the  fv) lowing 

of  the  dilTerent  kinds  of  black  cattle  raised  in  Ahenlcmkinh 

ivhich  both  receiTcd  their  corrections,  and  met  iheir  tffir 

bation. 

They  decidedly  prefer  the  true  native  breed,  immicdL 
mid  raised  by  good  keeping,  to  the  mixture  of  the 
orFifcshlre  breed,  with  that  of  this  county  ; 
these  to  be  much  superior  to  the  English,  or  to  any 
breedH.  They  justly  remark,  that  the /ooJ,  or  ixtp  dowUI^' 
aluays  abate  the  breed,  and  not  ike  breed  above  the  keep-  HHf 
consider  the  mnidl  highland  cattle,  which  are 
bought  by  inferior  dealers,  as  loa  realen 
leedingwell.  They  prefer  the  native  low  cmmtry  bl*dM 
the  larger  ones,  as  they  are  most  i-asily  maintkined,  mm 
hardy  ui  work,  have  flesh  of  the  finest  grain,  and  pay 


k 


pcoporiiun  Ig  the  goodueis  of  their  keep. 
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468  r*TTLE. 

To  ihis  account  the  Mc<i<n-s.  Willi  tUiOTit  9 
xuccpeding  generation,  for  the  lost  in  ^ars,  ha*  inrreMot 
in  siae:  and  that  by  good  kee|iing,  tl>p  natire  brctd  it 
double  its  fbnner  size  (i.  e.  weighs  at  leal  double  ils  former 
weight)  since  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  husbandry. 

They  are  also  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  whercrera  lanJ- 
fil  proprietor  feeds  niort:  than  one  year,  for  family  asf,  ih* 
Mot  should  not  be  tied  up,  but  allowed  to  feed  luoae.  in  or- 
der to  gel  gentle  exercise  aloii^  with  his  fond  ;  tliatjtbe  sccaad 
year  he  may  be  pnt  to  high  feeding,  and  be  tiol  up,  nd 
may  be  conttimeit  with  this  high  feeding  u  longa*  he  sMps 
to  IbriTe  ;  but  that  he  ouglit  to  be  killed  Khenerer  he  loaite 
his  food,  or  appears  to  be  sickly,  or  not  thriTiiig,  Strntdk 
for  ihe  dilTer^iit  kinds,  ur  breeds  of  cattle. 


The  feeding  with  hay  and  tuniipa  in  winter,  in  ibit  coai- 
ly.  is  less  an  object  than  liv:  rearing  of  black  cMtlc.  AtA 
fit*  persons,  except  butchers,  make  a  tcyarait  busineo  of 
this  branch.  Some  farmers  feed  wilh  turnips,  and  «  pn^- 
tion  of  straw;  others  only  litter  with  straw,  and  fe«d,  Gn( 
with  turnips,  and  th*-n  wilh  a  proportion  of  clorrr  hay.— 
Tbeir  profits  arc  proportioned  to  tite  richness  of  the  food  pf 
en  to  the  cattle :  and  some  of  our  farmers  fec-d  as  thotou^y 
as  any  in  the  island.  To  feed  an  ox  of  600  cvx.  bcsidet  boy 
and  straw  for  litter,  half  an  acre  of  turnips  is  generally  fo«4 
accessary:  And  the  tanner  expects  to  receive  froni  five  to 
six  potiiidii  in  addition  t«  the  price  of  the  ox  for  his  cXpeOra 
and  trouble.  But  in  ^t,  the  profits  of  feeding  cattle  ixt 
»ery  unceriaiii.  when  live-slotk  is  purchased  at  *  high  twu, 
and  a  greater  nmnber  are  fed,  than  what  are  wanted  forihe 
supply  of  til  e  Aberdeen  market,  andthat  of  the  few  lowM  ia 


die  couoly*  The  price  of  fcjediag  cattle,  htmever,  hts  riMn 
coniiderabiy.  About  twenty4ive  yean  ago,  ihe  late  Mr. 
lUmcLAY  4>f  Ury,  w«8  in  the  faracticeof  contracting  with  a 
hBtcjiu  in  Aberdeeo/te  fsed  a  certais  aambcr  at  Ibur  pounds 
fMBtriiead.  Tbey  were  earned  off  weeldy  ia  «  teed  proper- 
Jian,  fmm  Deceanbcr  to  tiie  ead  of  April.  Atleait  six  gpi- 
wee  woe  Id  now  ke  expected  fbreoch  f^efttiful  foediiig  at  Mr. 
Baiolay's  was.  In  fact,  the  price  ef  ieeding  oagkt  to  be  ee- 
f^ated  by  tb^  measure  aad  quality  ef  die  tumipsv  end  the 
i^nantity  jo£  hay  and  straw  consumed ;  and  whep  the  ewolast 
eve  Fcry  dear,  owing  to  a  dry  suauner,  4iie  ianaer  chains 
Irom  the  botcher,  or  cattle  dealer,  *a  mock  higher  pnoe  ^r 
acK  jof  turnips.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  David  WAUtea  fn 
er,  brother  to  Mr.  Roa^KT  Waixbe  in  Wetter  Fiotray, 
eet  two  acres  of  excellent  tnmips,  whioh  fattened  four  bul- 
lerinof  at  least  nine  hundred  .weight  eacb,  for  only  ten^i- 
Oeet,  aAvding  litter  for  the  cattle.  But  in  1608^  eirhenhay 
Md  straw  were  very  dear,  eleven  guineas  were  refuted  for 
tilt  acre  of  turnipa,  along  with  etraw  or  litter* 

The  following  singular  instance  of  good  management  in 
iiedisig  cattle,  deserves  the  reader's  attention.  Mr.  James 
QeeDOM,*  atOrPok,  begins  with  keeping  his  ^sAmv  in  exoel- 
lent  order ;  and  by  uncommon  attention  fiiom  the  cmlfu^  Che 
fiUiemd  ox,    has  both  incneaaed  the  tine  of  hit  catties  end 

G  g  3  eeld 


•  Mr.  OoiDON  entered  to  tklt/arm  only  Mven  jetrtago.  Thefirit 
jttr,  from  the  daog  left  on  the  farm,  he  could  low  only  tkreffimrtkt  0/ 
«•  MTV,  in  tuniipt ;  bat  by  paying  unwearied  attention  to  raiting  of  ms- 
natt,  and  baying  night  toil  in  Aberdeen,  nint  adltt  dntaac,  he  hat  n«w 
•6  tcfCi  in  lurnipe,  nita*bags.  Mid  .potsiott ;  and  hu  an  btiMt  tnd  fifty 
tfPp  bUck  cattle  on  a  Harm  of  99  Scmt^  or  117  E^Urfi  scrta  of  Joble 
land.  No  fanner  in  the  county  luppgrtf  and  tecda  ao  staaj  cattk>  oa  10 
amall  an  extent  of  land.    He  hai  only  32  Scotch  acres  in  white  crop. 
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r  high  prices.  Last  year  he  sold  bu  &I 
calves  to  the  butcher,  at  six  wreks  old,  ftoia  L.2  lOt-  to 
L.3 ;  and  at  nine  weeks  old,  for  L.4.  And  be  bongltl  >  ' 
young  slot  (the  proviucial  name  of  a  young  ox)  in  SeptwB- 
ber,  at  L.S  16b.  Od.  fed  him  with  globe  turnips  till  Janu- 
ry, — with  yellow  turnips  till  the  middle  of  March, — with  nua 
baga  aud  poLntoes  in  the  end  of  spring, — and  lastly,  with  e»riy 
groAf,  cut  for  soiling,  till  the  beginning  of  June;  when  In 
sold  him  for  L.IS.  having  tlcated  Ull  3k.  6d-  for  dim 
months  keep.  The  animal  was  of  the  small  sized  oaiin 
breed.  He  also  raises  more  com,  and  feeds  a  greater  onmbtr 
of  cattle,  than  any  one  who  possesses  the  fame  «xttnt  ti 
ground.  On  a  farm  of  92  Scotch  acres  of  arabl*  land,  behad 
in  1809,  20  acres  in  green  crop,  viz.  15  in  turnips,  S  inreu 
baga,  and  2  in  potatoes,  (besidos  3  acres  in  bare  fallow.^ 
This  year,  ( 1 8 1 0,)  he  has  20  acres  of  turnips,  3  in  niU  b*^ 
and  3  in  potatoes.  And  he  is  fattening  for  the  botcber  tl 
black  cattle,  who  were  put  to  turnips  towards  the  end  nf  Aa- 
gust;  while  he  is  tearing 3 1  cattle,  whichare  all  in cxceDeoi 
condition. 

The  statement  of  these  (acts  will  lerre  lo  introdocC  ifct 
following  communication  from  Mr.  Goanov.  It  was  «ip- 
nally  sent  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  President  of  the  Boatd  of 
Agriculture,  iu  answer  lo  certain  Queries  rcipectinc  tW 
Aberdeenshire  Breeds  of  Cattle,  and  the  value  of  them  wben 
fattened. 

(Among  the  remarkable  examples  of  good  feeding,  U  may 
also  be  remarked,  that  jMr.  Walkeb  in  Wester  Fintray,  I 
received  L.50  each  for  two  bullocks  reared  on  his  fana.  arf 
killed  at  seven  years  old  ; — that  he  received  L.33  racb.  fpt 
other  two  only  four  years  old  ; — and  that  bo  has  fraqntally 
received  U30  for  young  stots  either  sold  to  the  catllc-dealei. 
or  fed  to  the  butcher) 

IHDtT 
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SHOBT  ACCOUNT  OP  ABERDBES8HIRB  CATTLE. 
1.  ST0T8,  OR  YOUNG. OXBM. 

"  Few  stots  in  Aberdeensliire  are  put  to  high  keeping  to 
"  fatten  for  the  butcher,  till  they  are  four  years  old.  The 
practice  of  weighing  live  animals  has  not  been  introduced 
into  this  county  ;  so  that  pothing  certain  can  be  said  of 
their  weight  when  lean.  The  v/ilue  of  such  stots  is  very  va- 
**  liable  in  different  seasons.  Nay,  frecjucQtly  in  the  same 
season,  every  other  fair  briogs  about  a  rise  or  fall,  T!ie 
ordinary  weight  of  middle  sized  stots,  from  four  to  fve 
"  years  old,  when  fed  with  rich  grass  for  one  summer,  and 
"  with  turnips  the  following  winter,  is  from  32  to  38  stones 
''  Dutch,  or  from  40  to  48  English,  at  14  lb.  per  stone. 

"  In  summer  1 806,  taking  the  medium  of  the  season,  stots 
"  of  the  above  weight  could  have  been  purchased,  when  lean» 
''  at  from  L.10  to  L  12 ;  and  taking  the  medium  of  1807, 
''  from  L.8  lOs.  to  L.10  109.  aach  Tlie  value  of  a  high  fi* 
^  nbhed  (or  thoroughly  fattened)  bullock  at  Aberdeen,  at 
an  average  of  the  years  1 806  and  1 807,  was  from  Os.  3d. 
to  7s.  lOid.  per  English  stone  of  14  lbs.  ;  or  from  5()8.  to 
55s.  per  cwt.  sinking  offals. 
*'  At  no  time  his  the  value  of  butcher  meat  been  more  un- 
^  steady  than  since  the  year  17Q9.  In  1800,  1801,  and  1802, 
^  a  well  fed  bullock  was  worth  8s.  9d.  per  English  stone,  of 
"14  lb.  or  70s,  per  cwt.  sinking  oflaU.  In  tlie  course  of 
"  the  last  mentioned  years,  lean  stots,  of  the  above  weight, 
''  sold  from  Ll5  to  L.18  each,  to  the  cattle  dealers,  to  be 
"  driven  to  England  to  fatten.  In  the  year  1 803,  the  best 
''  fat  bidlock  killed  at  Aberdeen,  sold  at  65  shillings  per  cwt. 
'  and  in  1 804  and  1 805,  at  58.  less,  or  60s.  per  cwt.  linking 
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"  oilkls.     In  1106  aniJ  1807,  tbe  |irice  wa»  Mill  Uww,  bfing 
"  from  50s.  tu  55b.  per  cwt. 

"  But  tliere  are  numbcrlesa  inslances  of  slots  breiJ  in 
"Aberdeenshire,  which  are  below,  and  oihent  nhich  we 
"  greatly  above  the  tncdium  weight  aliove-meniioneil- — 
"  There  are  several  slots  killed  at  Aberdeen  c«cry  yew,  of 
"  the  above  age,  which  do  not  exceed  '26  or  27  stones  I^lch, 
''  or  32  to  34  English.  Un  the  other  hand,  there  hare  btea 
"  instances  of  Aberdeenshire  »tots,  brought  10  the  slaagfato 
"  in  a  high-linished  state,  from  the  age  of  between  3  and  « 
"  years,  which  have  been  found  to  neigh  61  stonu  Duidi, 
"or  80  stones  English,  for  the  four  ijuarten  (or  sinking  of- 
"  fals).  There  have  also  been  instances  of  middle-siMdcom. 
"when  crossed  with  small,  but  well  formed  bulls,  llut  pr»- 
"  duced  stots  which  weighed  S  cwt.  or  di  stones  Euglish,  it 
"  the  age  of  between  thi-et  and/bur  years,  and  ubich  role  Id 
"  SO  stones  English,  when  only  one  year  older,  (besidat^ 
*'  wards  of  8  stones  Dutch,  of  tallow,  or  1 0  stones  English,  io 
'■  each  Slot),  and  ibeir  Besh  was  as  richly  marbled  u  ihw  •( 
"  an  ox  of  the  ftrat  ijuality,  of  six  or  seven  yean  ddi  ^ 
''  fattened  to  the  highest  possible  state.  There  have  bcu 
"  some  stots  killed  at  Aberdeen,  between  the  n^oflborHil 
"  five  years,  of  S  ctvt.  or  61  stones  English,  which  prafaNd 
"upwards  of  14  English  stones  of  tallow  in  eachoftbcB. 
"  Therv  have  been  a  few  stot«  killed  at  Aberdeen,  aiUw  mt- 


"  ly  age  of  bctwei 
"  upwards  of  46 
"  whose  flesh  was 
"  nones  of  lallov 
"  size,  (nut  above  24 
"  above  instances  the 
"  kiotiiil  farmcis,  and 


tuio  and  three  years  old,  which  weighed 
DCS  English,  for  the  four  qouten,  tai 
excellent  ijuality,  beside*  upwards  of  S 
raised  from  cottager's  cows  of  a  noaU 
'4  stone  weight  when  fed  ]  In  all  thi 
were  bred  and  fattened  by  profn- 
by  the  landed  prop rieton. 
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^  It  18  well  understood  lint  yoang  «tott,  «Ten  iv^ien  ^rery 
*^  fat,  do  not  tallow  so  weU  as  Ml-^grown  hnllorks. 

2.  cows. 

'*  The  cow  is  an  animal  that  can  seldom  be  fattened  to  a 
"  very  great  degree,  as  every  tolerably  well  kept  cow  brings 
"  forth  a  calf  once  a  year.  In  that  case,  from  the  time  tbe 
^  milk  goes  off,  till  the  season  of  calving,  stifficicnt  space 
"  cannot  be  left  for  the  purpose  of  fattening ;  so  that  most 
**  of  the  cows  are  killed  in  a  half  fat  state,  by  inferior  but- 
**  chers,  who  retail  the  flesh  of  these  animals  at  a  reduced 
*'  price,  to  the  lower  class  of  the  people.  Of  course,  the 
**  weight  of  these  half-fat  beasts  cannot  be  very  considerable. 
•*  Taking  the  medium  of  cows,  the  ordinary  weight  is  from 
**  24  to  34  stones  English,  for  the  four  quarters  :  they  were 
**  sold  in  the  years  1806  and  1807,  at  from  35s.  to  40s.  per 
^'cwt.  sinking  offals,  in  that  half-fat  condition. 

"  Cows  that  do  not  take  the  male  in  the  course  of  tbe  season 
••after  calving,  (provincially  named  farrow  cows)  are  purchas- 
'^  ed  by  some  graziers  in  the  following  spring ;  and  then  are 
"  put  to  grass.     Such  stock  usually  consists  of  small  cows  that 
**  have  been  ill  kept,  but  which,   after  being  laid  on  rich 
•'  pasture,  take   on  fat  very   quickly.       After  being  put  to 
"grass,  they  generally  soon  take  tbe  male;    consequently, 
"  <»nnot  be  allowed  much  longer  than  six  months  to  fatten. 
**  The  average  price  of  that  kind  of  stock,  when  lean,  in 
**  1806,  was  from  L.4  10s.   to  L.6  10s.  each;  and   in  the 
*•  year  I807,  from  L.3  10s.  to  L5  10s.  each;  and,  when  fat, 
"  was  sold  at  from  30s.  to  lOs.  per  cwt.  sinking  offals.      The 
"  average  weight  is  from  24-  to  34  stones  English.     In  the 
^  years  1 800,  1 801,  and  1 802,  such  cows  could  not  have  been 
"  purchased  when  lean,  under  from  L6  to  L.8  10s, 


"  In  some  inUances,  lately,  there  liape  bun  com  of  tL« 
"  Email  iicotch  breed,  winch  suckled  iheir  calvea  till  tlic 
"  end  of  October;  and  the  cows  themselves  veie  killed  in  tb* 
''following  February,  when  from  lour  lo  tifey«anold. — 
•■  They  weighed  40,  *8,  aiid  ifi  stonts  EnglUlt,  for  the  four 
"  (|uarters,  besides  about  Q  stones  of  tallow  eacii. 

"  There  were  tuio  i:awi  of  very  small  bone  and  uze,  butCK* 
"  tremely  beautiful,  and  of  admirable  figure,  killnl  u  Abcr- 
"deeninJuly  1301;  ihe  one  was  six,  and  the  other  fena 
"  years  old.  They  bad  been  kept  as  store  beasu,  chiefly  oa 
"  straw,  with  a  very  small  allowance  of  turnips  during  inft< 
"  ter  i  and  were  put  lo  high  keeping  for  the  libort  space  of 
"  two  months,  by  soiling  wiih  grass  in  the  house,  »hui  it 
"  wax  found  that  they  had  mi^^ed  calf-  The  one,  wliicli 
"  was  six  years  old,  weighed  56  atones  £ogli*h ;  and  lli« 
"  other  of  seven  years  old,  upwards  of  6*  stones  EnglidL— 
"They  produced  about  1 0  stones  Dutch,  above  12  £ogliili, 
"  of  tallow  each :  and  were  so  fat,  that  ihe  butcher  wouM 
"  not  risk  the  danger  of  carrying  them  to  Aberdeen.  Tbiy 
"  were  sold  for  L.S2  10s.  sterling,  being  at  the  rate  ofTOb 
"per  cwt. 

"It  is  necessary  here  to  state,  that  all  the  above -meiuiaa- 
"  ed  cows  bad  brought  fortb  calf  at  the  early  age  of  tvo 
"  years ;  "and  that  they  were  fattened  by  men  wboM  udedt* 
"  pcndance  was  on  the  profession  of  agriculture.' 

"  Passing  from  cows  to  their  calves.— On  ihe  25lh  of  Sep* 
"  tcmber  I  SOS,  a  calf  of  five  niaaiht  old,  of  the  cmxll  Aber- 
"  dcenshire  breed,  happening  lo  be  put  into  an  inclasm* 
"among  other  cattle,  admitted  amale,  who  n  as  only  one  few 
"  old.  In  the  month  of  June  follow  in^  at  ihe  age  of  fourteen 
"  months,  the  brought  forth  a  very  fine  calf  j  and  iu  wnn- 
''  mer,  1B0T,  !>he  brought  forth  another  equally  good.  Thcfirat 
"calf,  after  umiif^  tn  winter,  ^rin^und  tunimer,  ISOO,  wis 
"kitted 
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**  killed  the  30th  January,  1810,  aged  three  years  and  seven 
^months,  weighed  772  Ihs.  neat  Avoirdupois,  (or  12  lbs. 
"  less  than  7  cwt )  and  was  sold  for  upwards  of  L.24'.  The 
''  second  calf,  at  the  age  of  three  years  and  six  months,  was 
"killed  the  Ifith  December,  1810,  and  weighed  56  stones, 
**  or  7  cwt  Avoirdupois,  and  was  sold  for  L.25.  It  may  be 
**  added,  that  on  the  30th  of  December,  1 807,  the  mother  wai 
"  slaughtered  at  Aberdeen,  at  the  age  o(  two  years  and  dgki 
**  tmmihs,  after  having  brought  up  the  abaipe  cahrs.  She  was 
^  found  to  weigh  upwards  of  34  English  stones  the  fool^ 
''iliiarters  (or  sinking  offals)  and  was  well  tallowed.  The 
^  botcher,  a  man  of  character,  declared,  that  a  finer  beasit 
^  could  not  have  been  killed  She  was  sold  for  L.13  10s. 
"  beef  being  then  at  a  hw  price. 

"  Some  years  previous  to  this,  a  male  calf,  of  the  small 
^  Aberdeenshire  breed,  happening  to  meet  with  an  accident, 
"  was  obliged  to  be  fattened  in  the  stall  with  turnips ;  and 
^  when  slaughtered  at  the  age  of  twelve  months,  was  found 
^  to  weigh  4  cwt.  or  32  stones  English,  the  four  quarters. 
^  His  beef  was  sold  at  the  highest  price. 

"  With  regard  to  the  time  required  to  fatten  a  bullock  to 
^  the  state  which  is  properly  termed  high-finished,  few  gra* 
^  ziers  in  Aberdeenshire  think  of  continuing  any  bullock 
"  longer  than  1 2  months  at  high  keeping,  provided  suchbul- 
**  lock  is  put  to  fatten  m  good  condition.  Most  graziers  say, 
"  that  a  full-grown  ox  of  nx  or  seven  years  old,  is  apt  to  lose 
**  rather  than  gain,  after  being  well  fed  and  cared  for,  ond^ 
"  favourable  circumstances,  during  12  months.  They  are  of 
*'  opinion,  that  a  bullock  of  this  description  has  then  reached 
'*  the  acme  of  perfection ;  and  in  many  cases  this  fact  has 
^  been  fully  ascertained.  Some  bullocks,  however,  fatten  at 
^  much  in  six  months,  as  others  do  in  double  that  time :— • 
^  Much  df:|iends  on  the  nature  of  the  animal,  the  quality  of 

"the 


"  the  food,  tlic  stale  of  the  weatliw,  i 

*  lion  besUnvcf)  tluring  the  time  of  fattening. 

"  No  itraticl?  of  Oic  agricullural  art  requires  more  ASf, 
"  experience,  and  cliise  altentiMi,  than  that  of  fkttening  Kr* 
"  stock  to  the  uimost  advatit&gc. 

3.  Breads. 

"  There  are  many  vancli^s  ofJidcreiit  braadi  of  cailcii 
"  Aberdi!cnibire,  wliicb  are  prudocetl  both  by  croitiBg  u4 
"  by  dillercnce  in  the  nrode  nf  keeping.  These  bnt4tait» 
'.'have  been  much  impruvcd  of  late,  by  giving  tkt  aoM 
''  iKauliful  and  best  formed  females  to  the  mwrt  beautifd  lad 
"  best  formed  males  nf  ihe  ^ame  breed. 

"The  AbcrdeeDsture  caule  are  held  in  higb  csMaatiaa 
"  among  ihc  English  gmEters,  who  faitevi  br  li»e  ^rinM"" 
"  Diitrkct.  Of  late,  »onie  caiile  were  ilriKcn/rou 
"  ahtre  to  Eiigliuid.  On  being  inspected  by 
"  dealers,  and  graxiem  of  respectabUiiy  «f  chi 
"  great  experience,  they  were  dedared  fa  JK(if  ImCi 
"  beat  ntr  irhmfroia  Scoiltmd  lu  EngUad. 

"  Perhaps  to  point  'lut  any  maurial  dtlftirencei 
"  to  the  Huperiority  of  the  Aberiieenshirc  cattle, 
"  to  the  breeds  or  tite  oeiglibouring  couirty  «f  Aii( 
"  give  odence  to  Diaoy  of  the  eoitnet: 
"  «f  duu  eoiuity.  HoweTer  it  must  appoar  evident 
''  genUemen  pay  niucb  respect  to  the  At 
"  from  tlie  great  iiimri^er  of  tbcm  »')io  alleud  ovr 
"  ticularly  ibe  great  Aiky  Fair  ait  Old  Dtir,  wfaetc  < 
"  cbiM  naatiy  cattle  to  rauw  for  the  bticlvdi  market,  amt  tim* 
"  to  £aten  for  the  Bdinbura;b  sad  GlRii);»wEaarLe«>.  &C>  Al 
"  Kxamillef,  of  the  excellent  cattle  bmugbt  to  Atky  Fur,  it 
"  may  be  incntioucd,  thai  Fumcu  Gaehu  CiMmu*  £■{■  i 
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"  l'roiip>  sereral  yetrs  dgOj  and  before  cattk  rdse  so  hngh,  sold 
**  m  loiof  stots»  tl  In25  each,  to  Mr  Fii»1>es»  calUe-deakr ;  atid 
*'  Ibat  Mr.  Watson,  ianner  in  North  Essie,  a  tenant  of  Mr. 
"  Faaousoa's  of  Pitfbur,  sold  another  lot  of  stots  to  the  Messrs, 
'*  WaLiAMsoNs,  catUe-dealersy  to  drive  to  the  EngUsh  markef# 
"  to  be  fottened,  at  the  same  price.  They  would  now  fetch  a 
greater  price  if  they  were  to  be  sold. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  gire  a  particular  detail  of  all  the 
fine  iitll  grown  oxen  of  the  large  breed,  that  hate  beea 
both  bred  and  fattened  in  this  county,  and  killed  at  Aber^ 
deen  within  these  few  years  past.  A  bullock  of  this  des- 
cription, weighing  from  90  to  100  stones  English,  is  scarce— 
''  ly  erer  taken  notice  of.  There  was  an  ox,  of  about  eight 
''years  old,  killed  at  Aberdeen,  (in  the  year  IB05,)  which 
"Wfffghed  92  stones  Dutch,  or  115  stones  English,  the  four 
''  quarters,  i.  e.  sinking  offiils.  In  the  month  of  April  1795, 
"  ttstot  was  killed  at  Aberdeen,  at  the  age  of  three  yeatB  anJ 
Jbur  manthsy  bred  and  fattened  in  this  coutity,  whose  four 
quarters  weighed  upwards  of  88  stones.  And  in  December, 
^  1807,  there  was  another  stot  about  the  same  age,  killed  in 
^  Aberdeen,  of  the  small,  but  improved  Aberdeenshire  breed, 
"  which  weighed  upwards  of  7  5  stones  English,  the  fourquar- 
"  ten,  and  proportionally  tallowed.  His  fat  cut  uncommonly 
^  thick,  his  flesh  was  as  fine  grained  and  marbled  as  a  kyloe, 
"  tnd  as  tender  as  a  heifer.  There  was  a  peculiar  cir(*umstance 
**  in  this  case,  that  no  doubt  would  surprize  both  graziers  and 
'*  butchers ;  namely,  that  this  ^tot  had  been  two  years  a 
**  boll.  Yet  the  beef  was  considered  by  the  best  judges,  who 
"eat  of  it,  as  of  excellent  quality. 

*'  These,  and  a  few  similar  cases,  which  are  well  known, 
"  shew  the  value  of  the  Aberdeenshire  breed  of  cattle,  and 
"  the  importance  of  good  feeding  in  fattening  them^for  the 
*^  butcher. 

"T# 
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"  To  conclude,  no  market  in  tlii«  kingdom  can  bMst  iT 
"  finer  beef  ihan  Aberdeen.  At  the  same  iiin«  it  ■»  tn  be  re- 
"  gruiied,  thai  a  number  of  cattle,  not  nearly  batf  fat,  MC 
"  killed  weekly  at  Aberdeen,  to  the  great  Iom  uf  tliG  feeder. 
"  and  with  no  advantage  lo  the  consumer ;  becKuK  it  it  ckar 
"  that  a  pound  of  good  nieat  must  go  mticU  farther  ihu  i 
"  pound  of  bad. 

"  In  the  above  slatcment,  the  weight  of  tfa«  fonrquuten 
"  only  has  been  considered,  or  what  n  termed  the  not 
"  weight  of  beef,  sinking  oRkla.* 

"  JAMES  GORDON." 

Tliis  valuable  paper,  drawn  up  by  an  espenenced  and 
attentive  feeder  of  cattle,  contains  a  number  of  EkI<^ 
>ad  judicious  obKrvaiiont,  which  will  require  no  commcat 
Few  men,  however,  have  paid  so  much  attentions  Hr.Goi- 
DON  has  done  to  the  feeding  of  cattle ;  and  no  man  who  hu 
a  family^  could  devote  so  much  of  his  time  and  care,  ai  iit. 
Gordon  has  devoted  to  every  branch  of  agriculture. 
,  The  landed  proprietors,  in  all  the  districts  of  li>e  csoatjr, 
who  cultivate  their  personal  farms,  pay  much  alumicai  l« 
the  feeding  of  cattle.  A  few  examples  of  their  feeding  it- 
■erve  to  be  mcniioned. 

James  Fehglson,  Esq.  of  PItfour,  among  tus  fed  catde, 
had  two  fi'ce- martin^  i.  e.  two  heifers,  wlio  never  pndaoad 
any  calves.  They  began  working  in  the  plough,  the  OM 
ruing  three,  and  the  other  rising  four  years  old.  And  tlivy 
continued  to  work  for  sis  years.  In  the  last  of  thete,  tic 
in  spring  1 608,  they  wrought  moderately  till  the  6lh  of  lUy 
when  they  were  put  to  pasture  graas  till  the  middle  ■(  Oc* 
tober ;  but  the  spring  being  extremely  cold,  asd  vi 


■  ^Dcr  tlie  above  paper  »«  drawn  yp,   th«  prke  o(  uu)*  ht)  rbn 
coBuduaUjr.— J.  O. 
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consequently  late,  they  derWed  little  benefit  from  the  grass 
till  June.  In  October  they  were  housed,  and  got  meadow 
hay  and  globe  turnips,  till  the  10th  of  January,  when  they 
got  yellow  tumifM,  and  ruta  baga ;  and  as  the  hay  was  of 
indifTerent  quality,  a  small  sheaf  of  com  for  supper,  till 
about  the  first  of  March,  when  the  allowance  of  com  was 
doubled,  till  slaughtered,  the  5th  of  April,  1809»  at  the  age 
of  rising  10  and  11  years.  Their  weight  was  then  taken 
l>y  the  butcher  who  killed  them,  whose  account  is  subjoined. 

Aberdeen,  1th  April,  1809. 

Weight  of  Free-Martin  Heifers,  bought  from  Jambs  Fbr* 
eusoN,  Esq.  M.  P.  is  as  follows: 

Gray  Quey,  fore  leg,  Dutch  pounds        -        29 S 
hind  do.  •         -         -         311 


One  side  is            -         -         -         .         .  fio^ 

The  other  side  is  also              ...  50^ 

Four  quarters  of  the  Grey  Heifer               -  1218 

Brindled  Quey,  fore-leg          -         -         -  233 

hind  do.         ...  282 


Weight  of  one  side  -        -         -         515 

The  other  side  -         -         -         -         515 

Four  quarters  of  the  Brindled  Quey  -       1030 

Tallow  in  the  Grey  Quey,  7  stone  5  lbs. 
Do.  in  Brindled  Quey,  10  stone  17  lbs. 
N3.  The  stone  of  ullow  is  26  lbs.  Dutch. 
Sold  one-half  of  the  whole  weight,  at  one  shilling  per  lb. 
and  the  other  half  at  eightpence ;  the  tallow  at  twenty  shil- 
lings per  stone  of  20  lb.  Dutch. 

Hide 
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It  in  ay  be  obserred,  that  tvben  we  reduce  the  Dutch  m 
Scotch  Troy  weight  lo  English  Avoirdupois,  the  tour  (]aanro 
of  the  first  heifer  weighed  1218  lbs.  Dutch,  or  1333  lb*.  Ea- 
gliBh,  ntat,  or  only  12  Iht.  Fe^thnn  IQcm.  m  93  rtmiU  En* 
glish,  at  I  i  lbs.  or  I  S6{  Sniithlteld  stones,  of  S  Ib«.  rach. 

When  we  also  reduce  the  weight  of  ilie  other  faeifcr  fresi 
I  OSU'lbs.  Dutch,  we  And  that  it  amounts  to  1 0  cwt.  and  about 
t>j  pMnds,  or  &0  Elones  and  6l  poundi  Eaglisk, 
]  13  ftnuhrield  stones. 

It  may  likewise  merit  the  reader's  attentiof),  thu  ll 
of  the«etieifers  n-as  of  an  English  breed,  introduced  ■ 
yean  ago  by  the  Iste  commisskmer  Uuxr  ;  and  that  tlie  Mfcei 
was  of  the  native  breed  of  the  county,  ratMtl  by  good  keep- 
ing.— It  was  remarked  by  the  best  judges,  that  tbc  Bcdi  «f 
the  smallesl  or  native  heifer  tf  as  greatly  superiur  tn  qviUtj  (• 
the  D(ber.  This  ihcy  atrribnted  to  ibesaperioTqamHtjolllK 
AbcrdieoBbire  breed :  but  it  might  h>n  been,  pwrtiy  M IM^ 
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occasioned  by  the  smallest  heifer  being  the  fattest  For 
Although  she  had  188  Dutch  pounds,  (equal  to  above  205 
English)  of  lest  hetf,  she  had  90  Dutch,  (above  98  pounds 
or  7  stone  English)  of  more  tallow, — At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  observed  that  both  were  well  tallowed. — For  the  largest 
had  above  204  and  the  smallest  303  English  pounds  of  tallow* 
The  largest  ox  ever  killed  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  was 
the  property  of  Francis  Garden  Campbell  Esq.  of  Troup ;  and 
was  reared  at  Delgaty,  in  the  parish  of  Turriff.  He  was  fed 
for  three  years  ;  and  weighed  upwards  of  1 1 5  stone  English^ 
at  stated  in  the  above  communication  from  Mr*  James  Gor- 
BON.  But  it  was  believed  that  after  the  end  of  the  second 
year's  feeding,  this  animal  fell  off  instead  of  improving;  and 
that  if  he  had  been  slaughtered  a  year  earlier  he  would 
have  yielded  both  more  beef,  and  considerably  more  tallow. 
There  is  a  certain  acme  beyond  which  no  animal  can  be  fat- 
tened; and  every  judicious  farmer  should  slaughter  every 
feeding  ox  when  he  observes  that  he  becomes  reluctant  to 
feed,  or  ceases  to  fatten.  * 

At  the  same  time,  where  any  ox  or  sheep  continues  to 
thrive,  it  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  beef  or  mutton  which 
if  feed  for  two  or  three  years,  is  superior  in  point  of  quality 
to  what  has  been  fattened  in  a  single  season,  and  still  more  to 
what  has  been  at  good  feeding  for  only  two  or  three  months. 
Some  of  the  landed  proprietors  are  sensible  of  this;  and  feed 
the  animals  intended  for  family  use,  for  at  least  two  seasons- 
For  this  purpose  they  purchase  a  lot  of  young  cattle,  and 
cither  kill  or  sell  what  they  don't  find  their  interest  in  feeding  j 

H  h  while 


**  Mr  Oardsn  Uuilj  told  eight  (mil  M  oxen»  tt  L.40  each,  or 
X«^90  for  the  whole ;  all  of  which,  at  well  at  the  abore-inenuoiicd  ok, 
wtfo  tlaoghtcrcd  by  Mr.  JAMit  William  to  if ,  batcher  in  Abcrdeeo, 
who  corroboratet  ehe  above  ttatemtot. 


while  thi-y  carefully  fjtlen  those  lfi£t CSnCl 
anil  to  relish  iheir  high  keeping.     The  flesh  of  «i 
tietler  marbteit,  or  niixeJ  with  fat— is  mow:  <]< 
rconomical,  and  keeps  belter  when  salted. 

As  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  every  landed  pn^rictoTa 
that  the  meat  which  he  u«cs  in  his  family  be  of  th«  best  <]U> 
lity;  the  following  examples  uf  (he  advantages  of 
black  callle,  from  one  to  two  years,  deserve  to  be 
In  this  report. 

Robert  I).  Hobne  Klmiinstone,  Esq.  ofl^^c  EIphtiuHw, 
i'  in  the  practice  of  feeding  fur  family  use,  a  number  of  bhck 
cattle.  His  farm  overseer  (or  bailiH')  selli  in  dilftmil 
nf  fattening,  such  m  he  does  not  Judge  it  prudent  to  ktcp  tHtr 
year;  and  retuins  those  only  who  continue  to  fatten  tifltbey 
are  slaughtered. 

On  the  lithofSeptcmber,  I80«,  he  purchasnl  tbrse  ttob 
at  Keith  fur  LIO  I5s.  and  one  for  1-3  5s.  Each  qf  Oefi^ii 
that  time  would  hare  udglied,  iclm  lean,  QiO  lb.  Dutch,  or  STt 
'ital  Avertlupois.  But  the  foutl/t,  which  was  the  cheapo^ 
rfid  not  fallin  so  well  as  the  others  ;  and  was  sold  on  tl»  20lt 
of  Hay,  1809,  forL.II.  Mr  Home's  baililT  informed  At 
Writer  of  this  report,  thit  he  considered  the  ^fiermiuh.  tai 
lumipt,  which  this  small  slot  consumed  in  the  courte  ttf  ihcw 
K  mouths,  as  worth  from  L.4  lOs.  to  L.5.  lie  received  LT  , 
1 3s.  more  than  the  price  of  the  slot ;  so  that  there  renUincd  t 
jirofit  of  from  L.2  15s,  to  L3  5s.  i  at  n  medium  t.9.  S* 
ronsidered  that  llie  animal  would  iveigl)  nearly  SSOpoanb 
Dutch,  when  he  was  sold. 

I1ie  other  three,  afier  being  fed  all  the  winter  tni  aptiigi 
ffilh  turnips  and  rutabaga,  were  pot  to  goml  pasture,  (on  land 
tfMt  hml  been  ctcaired  mth  twoips,  and  laid  down,  waat*-fe»f 
brfbre,  with  clbver  and  rye  ^ruc  seeds) ;  and  they  tH  Malt- 
nbed'to  fatfen  rery  much.    On  the  ICHh  of  October,  IBM, 

tbt 
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the  first  oF  them  was  slaughtered ;  and  found  to  weigh,  for 
the  four  quarters  5 1 4  lbs.  Dutch ;  or  5  cvi't  2  lbs.  English. — 
His  beef  was  excellent ;  and  estimating  the  Talue  at  8d.  per 
Dutch  pound,  it  would  have  sold  for  -  -  Ll7  2  8 
The  skin,  tallow,  and  offals,  at  the  usual  rate  of 

one-fourth  of  the  beef         -  -  -         4     5     8 


Tlie  value  of  the  animal  to  Mr.  Horn E  -     L.21      8     4 

Ills  prime  cost,  one  -  third  part  of  L.  10  15s.  3   118 


The  rccompcnce  for  keeping  him  nearly  thirteen 
months         .  .  -  .  L.17  IG    8 


The  second  was  killed  on  the  10th  of  January  1810,  when 
tfce  four  quarters  were  found  to  weigh,  independently  of  the 
Ulfow  and  ofldls,  537  lbs.  Dutch,  or  5  cwt  27{  lbs  Avoirdu- 
poise.  His  beef  was  uncommonly  fine,  and  well  marbled, 
ormixed  with  tallow;  and  estimating  its  value  at  8|d.  per 
Dutch  pound,  the  value  of  it  was  to  Mr.  Horne's  family 

L.19     O    4i 
"flie  tallow,  skin,  and  offals,  one  fourth  of  this        4  15     1 


The  total  value  of  the  animal  amounted  to  L.23   1 5  5{ 

Binfuct  the  prime  cost,  as  before  •  3  J 1     8 


Recompence  for  keeping  him  sixteen  months      L20     3     9i 


The  last  was  killed  on  the  4th  of  May,  1810,  and  wai 
AfOnd  to  weigh  532  lbs.  Dutch,  or  5  cwt.  and  nearly  22  lbs. 
English.  The  beef  was  certainly  the  finest  that  the  Writer 
of  this  Report  had  ever  seen;  and  he  fortunately  saw  it  on 
tlie  5th  of  May,  the  day  afler  the  animal  was  killed.  Esti- 
sfaating  it  at  only  9d.  per  Dutch  pound,  (which  is  below  4s.  Od« 

nh2  €oc 
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order  to  ascertain  bow  voracious  an  animal  u,  in  Um  fint 
stages  or  fctrding,  weighed  43  slone«  Diilcb.  or  840 
Aroirdupois  puufiiis  of  wiitc  globe  lumijM,  and  gate  tbrn  M 
a  small  cow  beginning  lo  feed,  and  ihiu  she  aUs  np  Uic  wl 
in  three  days.  She  did  not  at  that  time  weigh,  sinkiiig  o^ 
fulii,  above  bairtbe  weight  of  her  three  days  |»rovision  rf 
turnips.  In  the  last  stage  of  feeding,  lAeMnc  nc^gAt  ^jA- 
ha  ttm^  would  have  sulTiced  for  aioee  a  Jartnight,  md  m 
equal  weiglu  of  ivtabaga  tvoult)  bay«  served  for  narhf  tim 
teectt. 

The  dairy  iff  this  eomuji  Is  not  so  importint  u  ihc  uadc  it 
oxen.  For  the  greater  (lart  of  the  milk,  butler,  uid  chiwf 
is  consumed  by  the  ftumtra,  and  other  inbabiuat*  of  ik* 
country. 

The  whole  number  of  cows  is  Tery  nearly,  in  rouud  nira- 
bers,  28,000. 
Of  thu  number,  at  least  1000  of  Ihe  best  cow»  io  tlw  ncigb* 

bourhood  of  Aberdeen,  yield  butter  or  cheese  tu  ttn  n* 

lue  of  1.20  each,  or      '  ...         1*20,0X1 

3000  might  be  rated  at  L.15  each,  or  •  30,0(» 

5000  may  be  estimated  at  L.  1 0  eacb       -  -         MJXO 

10,000  of  farmers  coivs  at  L.8  each  -  80,009 

5OO0  of  cnUagirt,  or  villagers,  at  L.6  each     -  MUM 


£000  small  highland  CO 

Total  annual  produce 
numbers 

What  part  of  this  '\i 
vision  of  Duchan,  aod  ' 


It  L.4  each 


af  the  dairj,  is,    in  round 

exp<irUd,  is  principally  from  Um  Ai- 
'ill  bettated  in  the  proper plao*. 


Ttic  number  of  cattle  killed  i 
October  1,  1803,  tu  October  t, 
thui  usual,  being  only  3660. 


I  the  city  of  AberJcen,  I 
1810,  was  comidcnUy  k« 
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Oftha^  nunibeo  300  at  L30  each,  or  the  whole  L.9fiOO 
Of  do.  at  L.25  each,  600— price  of  them  -  l^/KK) 
Of  do.  at  L.20  each,  800 — price  of  these  is  -  16,000 
Of  do.  at  L.  1 6  each,  800 — ^price  of  these  is  -  12,800 
Of  in£erior  cattle,  at  L.12  10s.  each,  800 — amount- 
ing to                 10>000 

Of  cows,  at  L.  10  each,  3 SO               ...  3,800 


iW« 


Probable  value  of  the  whole  ...     L.66,600 

Calves  killed  in  Aberdeen,  1621,  worth  at  least  3,400 


Total  black  cattle  killed  in  Aberdeen,  5301 — value  L.70,000 

Killed  in  Peterhead,  Oldmeldrum,  Huntly,  Fraser- 
burgh, Turriil^  and  other  inferior  towns  in  the 
county,  and  by  private  families,  probably  near 
an  equal  number  of  cattle,  but  chiefly  cows,  or 
inferior  cattle,  not  exceeding  the  Hfilue  of  30,000 


The  number  killed  at  least  10,000,  and  the  price    L.100,000 
The  number  sold  to  dealers,  as  formerly  estimated, 

12,000,  and  their  price        -  -         -         150,000 


Totel  value  of  black  cattle  killed  or  sold,  -     L.250,000 

The  whole  number  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  which  are 
almost  ail  raised  in  it,  according  to  the  best  information  which 
the  Writer  of  this  Report  could  procure,  is  about  1 10,000. 
And  their  present  value,  in  round  numbers  may  be  sated  at 
L.7  20,000. 

That  number  and  their  value  may  be  more  particularly  seen 
in  the  following  abstract : — 

H  h  4  2S,000 


Total,  110.01)0,  as  above  -         -         .     L.720,M» 

The  lire  aiock  kept,  and  the  annual  sales,  arc 

t  least  l_970,O00.* 
It  would  have  been  friitering  down  this  account  «f  the 
black  cattle  of  Aberdeenshire,  to  ba.ve  adopted  the  minulrdi- 
visious  of  (he  plan  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Agriculum^- 
But  adcr  iliscussitig  this  subject  in  llie  most  coni|irebeDaTC 
and  useful  way  that  he  could,  (which  he  it  certain  iactXDplj- 
ing  wilh  the  spirit  of  bJs  instructions),  the  Writer  of  Uui  He- 
port  shalL  now  concisely  go  over  tfae  particular  article*,  iritidk 
1  that  plan. 
The  following  are  considered  as  the  best  rules  for 

1.  For  beef — the  animal  should  be  handsome,  well  foraitd, 
short  legged,  with  a  smart  or  keen  eye,  and  a  rough  ear. 

2.  For  taili — A  small  neck  and  head,  broad  in  the  Ina] 
quarter,  her  bag,  or  udder,  lying  well  forward  od  her  btBfi 
and  her  paps  or  teats,  well  spread,  or  pretty  distant 

3.  For  uork — a  well  shaped  thick  animal,  nvHi 


■  county,  ind  wberr,  Irom  ttit  c 
!,  ilic  Durabcr  ti  ctiinging  mrj  wtck,  i 
h«n  luttlj  DumbcrEd,  >i  Mr  itastsTioK  ha*  dgn  io  llM  I 
inlj  ol    Kincaidinc  ;  lod   owing  lo  the  proportiaa  fllUcUadj 
tic,  the  Jfciigc  [>rktt  it  cant  aad  joung  cattle  « 
Tei7  ftoftitj  luccd  then  ia  ibat  caunijr.— Cioaet  S«SKS  lUlTS. 
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bolh  in  the  back  and  hook,  deep  in  his  botom,  small  in  the 
moath,  smart  in  his  eye,  clean  in  his  throat,  and  rough  in 
the  ear. 

4.  In  rearing  young  cattle  for  any  purpose,  feed  well  from 
the  calf,  but  do  not  keep  them  either  too  warm,  or  too 
confined. — Let  them  be  loose  the  first  year  under  a  shade.— 
In  the  autumn,  give  them  always  a  quantity  of  turnips,  espe- 
cially of  the  leaves  or  tops,  to  prevent  the  aftermath  of  clover 
firom  thickening  their  blood  too  much,  which  produces  the 
disease  that  is  so  fatal  to  young  cattle,  called  the  quarter-ill 
orspald. 

5.  Endeavour  to  raise  the  size  of  black  cattle  of  the  native ' 
breed  by  good  keeping,   rather  than  by  introducing  large  fo« 
Yeign  breeds,  or  by  putting  too  large  males  to  small  cows. 

6.  As  to  the  best  form  of  black  cattle.  Dr.  Coventry,  Pro* 
feasor  of  Agriculture,  has  quoted  a  paragraph  from  Mr.  Cline, 
which  deserves  the  particular  attention  of  every  breeder  of 
cattle.     *'  A  compact  round  made,  not  flat,  ribbed  body,  a 

deep  chest,  a  broad  loin,  full  limbs,  and  bones  not  coarse 
and  large ;  and  a  soft  but  not  thick  skin,  with  hair  neither 
**  ftajring  nor  hard,  are  among  the  chief  marks  of  a  good  kind. 
''  The  shorter  legged  animals  too  are  generally  preferable, 
**  those  of  an  opposite  description  being  found  to  be  the  least 
**  hardy,  and  the  most  difficult  to  rear  or  fatten." 

7.  The  most  hardy  is  always  the  bef>t  constitution ;  and  the 
roles  above  quoted  are  tests  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  form  of 
tlie  animals. 

8  The  colours  which  arc  considered  as  good,  are  brtnvn, 
block,  brindled,  and  dun,  if  not  too  rvhitc. 

9.  In  crossing,  avoid  great  and  sudden  changes ;  and  be 
content  with  gradually  approximating  to  perfection. 

¥oj  food  in  winter,  straw,  hay,  with  a  proportion  of  turnips* 
is  given  to  all  cattle,  and  colcworts  to  milch  cows,  for  which 

last 
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last  boiled  chaff  is  occasionally  used ;  bat  no  steaming  of  po* 
tatoes  is  practised  in  this  county.  In  summer  both  natural  and 
artificial  grass  are  generally,  and  soiling  with  cloTcr,  occs* 
sionally,  used.  And  water,  from  the  divevsified  surfece  of  the 
UMnty,  is  generally  abundant  and  of  good  quality ;  excq^ 
when  it  rises  in  a  peat  moss,  or  is  hard,  owing  to  clay  soil. 

Salt  is  not  used  in  mixing  with  food  to  cattle  in  this  couotyi 
and  is  now  too  high  priced  to  be  applied  to  that  purpoie; 
nor  is  oil-cake,  or  corn,  generally  used.  A  few  weeks  befiMV 
being  killed,  the  landed  proprietors,  or  better  sort  of  fannen^ 
allow  a  little  com  to  an  animal  intended  for  family  uie.-: 
The  cow-feeders  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  use  both 
the  millers  bran,  and  the  brewei*s  grains  occasionally. 

Rule /or  Fatiening — ^First  scour  or  purge  with  globe  or  re  J 
topped  turnip,  next  apply  the  yellow  Aberdeenshire,  (not  the 
yellow  ox  of  Northumberland),  afterwards  ruta  baga ;  and 
lastly  potatoes,  with  good  hay.  The  animal  should  be  kept 
clean  and  dry. 

Ruiefor  the  Dahy. — Old  grass  wherever  it  can  be  got  for 
pasture,  the  leaves  of  cabbages,  coleworts,  with  good  clover,  or 
boiled  chafl^  when  the  cow  is  in  the  house,  are  well  paid,  and 
the  proverbial  expression  is — "  a  cow  is  a  cow  by  the  mou*— 
or  mouth" — i.  e.  according  as  she  is  well  fed. 

Rule  far  Working — Never  work  an  ox  beyond  his  strengths 
but  let  him  increase  in  size,  and  be  kept  always  in  good  condi* 
tion  while  working.*  One  pound  will  keep  hiai  in  this  state, 
when  two  pounds  will  not  bring  him  back  to  it,  if  he  be  rea* 
dered  ^oo  lean  by  bad  keeping  or  over  working. 

The  stall  should  be  roomy,  and  the  crib  frequently  clean- 
ed. The  yards  or  sheds  should  be  dry  and  airy,  but  well 
sheltered. 

It  is  not  the  practice  in  this  county  to  weigh  live-cattle ; 
but  most  qf  the  cattle  dealers  and  butchers,  and  even  many 

of 
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of  the  farmers,  having  acquired  a  practised  eye,  will  guess 
an  ox  within  5  per  cent,  of  his  weight. 

Several  distempers  occur  among  tlie  black  cattle.  The 
^ttiiter-ill,  or  black  spald,  is  very  fatal,  unless  cured  \a 
time  by  copious  bleeding.  The  tail-worm  is  also  cured  by 
cutting  o(F  a  few  inches  of  the  tail,  which  bleeds  pretty  free- 
ly. And  swelling  from  wet  clover,  or  turnip  tops,  b  usually 
jremoved  by  pouring  oil,  or  tar,  down  the  throat  of  the  ani- 
mal. A  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  is  also  used  to  remove  a 
cholic  or  gravel,  as  it  is  called.  And  a  rope  is  forced  down 
tbe  throat  of  any  animal,  when  in  danger  of  choaking  from  a 
|>iece  of  turnip,  or  sometimes  an  entire,  but  small  turnip, 
iticking  in  its  throat 

Tlie  worked  oxen  are  not  one-fiflli  part  of  the  number 
kept  before  1782,  nor  one- tenth  of  the  number  that  was  kept 
M  years  ago.  They  increase  both  in  size  and  value,  perfonii 
only  one  journey,  or  yoking  daily,  or  only  half  the  work  qf 
borses  ;  but  are  more  steady,  much  easier  kept,  and  seldom 
require  shoeing,  as  they  rarely  go  on  the  turnpike  roads. — 
Bot  very  large  farms  require  two  pair  of  work  oxen,  with  a 
Qiimber  of  horses  proportioned  to  their  work. 

It  has  long  been  disputed  in  the  southern  counties,  whether 
oxen  or  horses  should  be  used  exclusively  on  a  farm.  In 
Aberdeenshire,  a  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  ploughs  has 
been  found  the  best  And  in  tearing  up  barren  ground,  two 
4M(en  next  the  plough,  with  two  horses  beibre  them,  have  by 
their  patience  broke  up  land,  where  four  horses  woul^l  have 
fretted  and  broke  their  tackle. 

The  importance  of  this  article  will  be  a  sufficient  apo)ogy 
for  its  length. 


SECT, 


.    While  the  cwinty  of  AberJeeti  lias  eo  m 

breed  of  black  caulr,  it  docs  not  at  present  rear  tme-fcwnli 

part  of  iu  fonncr  number  of  shcof . 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  tbc  I'ninn  of  the  tw« 
Iringdomn,  which  has  bren  attended  iviitt  many  winntagm* 
both  counlrrci,  dee(>ty  injured  ihe  rearing  ofthctrp,  bv*  E 
Biiting  the  Scotch  n-uol  to  the  British  market.  At  that  period 
the  native  breed  ofthi*  cuanty  ronsi^tcH  entirety  oftheoHll 
white-faced  sheep,  weighing  from  icvrn  to  nifw  Kngjmh 
)i(itmda  per(|uarter,  and  producing  from  twenty -« or  to  twm- 
ly-crght  ounces,  or  from  three  qnarters  of  a  pound  to  a  wfaol» 
poand,  of  twenty-eight  Enijliahouneefi,  which  is  (he  (ntwiir 
cial  weight,  of  fleece  wool.  The  shc<-'p  were  fin!  on  thv  BMini* 
lains,  hills  or  barren  muirs,  and  other  inferior  umI  uarattt- 
vated  ground.  Aud  lliclr  wool,  though  deficteill  iti  potntar 
length  or  (lunntity,  was  of  most  excellent  qwlity,  and  not 
inferior  to  any  Spanish  nool.  Stockinjj;s  n/tit  fnn  ft  wxrt 
worn  by  persona  of  the  hm  rank  in  Britain,  ami  exportrd  (•> 
the  continent  at  rery  high  prices.  One  lady  b^'lonpng  Iv 
this  county  knitteil  ihcm  of  to  Rne  a  lexmrf,  thai  lh«y  i*af* 
sold  at  three  guineas  a  pair ;  and  several  pairs  of  thco)  wvK 
commissioned  for  by  the  Empress  of  Russia.  (They  w«re  « 
fine,  that  a  pair  of  ihemcuuld  have  beendraw-n  through  a  rin§, 
thsi  was  taken  off  the  finger  of  the  fair  manu facta ner.)  Bat 
when  fine  wool  declined  in  price,  owing  to  ita  being  Unitai 
to  ilic  British  market,  an  incroaEe  of  the  tiize  of  our  •Wty 
became  an  objtct  to  ihc  farmer.  Hence,  improper  ctmm* 
with  the  coarae  woolled,  but  larger  breeds,  look  pbcc  ;  the 
(juality  of  the  wool  wa-s  less  attendtd  to-  and  the  intradoc- 
lion  of  turnips  and  iown  gras",  had  llir  rlUci  wf  IiAntshin; 
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llic  f.Uf  ep,  especially  the  native  breeds,  from  the  lower  parts 
uf  tiie  county.  In  these  districts  a  few  only  arc  kept  for  fa- 
mily use  by  the  landed  proprietors ;  and  the  better  sort  of 
farmers  rear  a  few  of  the  English,  or  inixcd  breed,  that  are 
more  easily  kept  from  injuring  the  inclosurcs,  and  are  allow- 
ed good  grass  in  summer,  and  a  proportion  of  hay  and  tur- 
nips in  winter. 

In  the  higher  districts,  viz.  in  Birse,  Braemar,  Strathdoi^ 
And  Strathboggic,  a  considerable  number  of  sheep,  partly 
native,  partly  of  the  black-faced,  and  partly  of  the  mixed 
breeds,  still  remain.  But  though  their  size  has  been  raised, 
the  quality  of  thi'irwool  is  much  inferior  to  what  it  was  sixty, 
forty,  or  only  thirty  years  ago.  This  has  been  occasioned 
either  by  crosses  between  the  native  and  the  Linton  sheep* 
or  by  bringing  great  numbers  of  the  mixed  brcetlsof  the 
south  of  Scotland  to  this  county. 

Calculating  from  the  best  data,  which  the  Writer  of  this 
Report  could  obtain,  there  were  in  1 690,  or  1 20  years  ago, 
at  least  600,000  sheep  in  this  county — GO  years  ago,  two- 
thirds  of  that  fiumber,  or  400,000 — and  only  30  years  ago, 
300,000.  At  present,  the  total  number  of  sheep  is  less  than 
that  of  black  cattle,  and  cannot  be  estimated  above  100,000. 
About  two-thirds  of  that  number  is  in  the  mountainous  di- 
vision of  the  county  above-mentioned.  In  the  lower  district*:, 
the  number  of  sheep  has  decreased  very  much  since  I77S. — 
That  year  there  were  in  the  Reporter's  parish  4300  sheep ; 
and  in  1809,  there  were  only  141,  of  which  103  belonged 
to  the  landed  projjrietors,  and  38  to  tiie  farmers  and  subte- 
nants. 

It  deserves  to  be  attended  to,  that  sheep-farming  in  tliis 
county,  which  120  years  ago  was  of  so  great  value,  is  at 
presi^nt  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  will  probably  soon  increase  ve- 
ty  com^iderably.     In  the  s'  ven  uiifniitful  seasons  in  \hf  end 
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of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  number  of  sheep  w^re  killed 
for  food   in  these  years  of  famine.     Their  number,  at  the 
tJnion  of  the  kingdoms,  had  been  nearly  filled  up,  when  the 
limiting  of  the  Scotch  wool  to  the  British  market,  by  reduc- 
ing the  price,  injured  the  quality  of  our  wool ;  and  the  io- 
troduction  of  the  turnip  ha^bandry  has  been  fatal  to  our  an« 
ciei)t  native  breeds,  which  were  too  restless,   in  point  of  cha- 
racter,   to   be  kept  from  turnip  and   sown  grass,    and  too 
sniall  in  point  of  size,  to  pay  the  expence  of  good  keeping.— 
But  while  our  native  breeds,  from  all  these  causes,  have  de- 
creased so  much,  a  number  of  other  breeds,    particolariy 
ol  the  Merino,  and  the  South-down,  have  been  brought  in- 
to the  county  by  different  landed  proprietors;  and  will  pro- 
bably, in  a  few  years,   be  more  generally  reared,  not  only 
by  them,  but  by  the  sheep  farmers,  as  a  valuable  species  ot 
live-stock. 

Even  the  native  sheep,  when  properly  cared  for,  iroproTC 
much  in  size  within  a  short  period.  The  Writer  of  this  Re* 
port,  in  1 809,  saw  some  sheep,  which  in  nine  months  time 
had  been  raised  from  30  pounds  when  lean,  to  0!^  pounds 
the  four  quarters.  Tliey  were  fattened  by  the  Rev.  Williaj* 
Patei;son,  at  Logic  Buchan. 

The  small-sized  highland  mutton  is  also  considered  as  the 
finest  eating.  It  certainly  is  more  highly  flavoured  than 
that  of  the  low-country,  owing  to  the  herbs  and  natural 
grasses,  that  are  found  on  the  mountains ;  and  such  of  th< 
landed  proprietors  as  wish  to  have  mutton  of  a  superior  qu^' 
lity,  purchase  highland  sheep,  and  fatten  them  for  family 
use.  These  animals,  however,  that  have  been  accustomed  t<> 
a  wide  range  on  the  mountains,  seldom  thrive  when  stali-'"^ 
Therefore  it  is  found  necessary  either  to  throw  turnips  ^* 
them  in  the  fields,  or  to  enclose  them  in  a  small  patch  o* 
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ground,  surrounded  by  a  paling  of  wood,  from  which  there  <* 
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access  to  the  hay  and  turnips  that  arc  put  in  their  cribs  or  man- 
gers. While  their  mutton  is  fine  flavoured,  the  wool  of  these 
4maI1  and  highland  sheep  is  generally  of  excellent  quality. 

As  the  sheep  is  an  animal  that  has  four  distinct  |  quali- 
ties, viz.  the  goodhess  and  quantity  of  mutton,  and  fmeness 
and  weight  of  wool,  all  these  things  merit  the  attention  of 
the  sheep  farmer ;  and  a  few  examples  may  be  selected  from 
the  practice  of  a  man,  who  feeds  every  species  of  lire-stock 
with  the  greatest  attention. 

Mr  James  Goudon  sold  his  one-year-old  sheep  from  L.2  2s. 
to  L.2  3s.  besides  shearing  seven  pounds  of  excellent  wool. — In 
i794,  when  residing  at  Muiresk,  he  had  a  large  kind  of  En- 
glish sheep,  from  each  of  which  he  obtained  14'  lbs.  Butch, 
dr  14{  lbs.  English,  when  they  >vere  full  grown,  and  10  lbs. 
Datch,  or  II  lbs.  English,  when  only  a  year  old ;  but  he 
iold  them  all  off,  because  they  were  not  so  good  feeders, 
nor  had  wool  of  so  good  a  quality,  as  his  present  breed. — 
By  proper  crossing,  and  good  keeping,  he  has  raised  the 
mixed,  or  half-Scotch  breed,  from  below  9  to  above  18  lbs. 
Dutch,  or  nearly  20  lbs.  English,  per  quarter.  And  by  high 
feeding  a  small  ewe,  crossed  by  a  larger  sized  male,  he  ob- 
tainecl  two  excellent  female  Iambs.  The  first  of  these  took 
Ihe  mate,  and  also  had  twins.  The  other  had  no  lamb,  but 
was  killed  at  eighteen  months  old,  when  the  four  quarters 
weighed  60  lbs.  Dutch,  and  the  tallow,  even  at  tliat  early 
age,  weighed  17  lbs.  8oz.  Where  such  a  disposition  to  fat- 
ten is  joined  to  a  fine  quality  of  wool,  a  breed  of  sheep  is 
ftlost  valuable,  and  ought  to  be  preserved. 

No  animal  pays  better  than  a  sheep,  when  well  fed,  and 
kept  dry  and  clean.  From  the  attention  paid  to  this  subject, 
within  the  last  ten  years,  it  is  probable  that  the  time  is  not 
distant,  when  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  sheep  will  again  be- 
come geneml  in  this  county.      In  the  present  state  of  this 
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branch  of  live-stock,  it  is  probable  that  the  total   value  of 
sheep  is  L.  100,000  in  round  numbers;  and  that  the  pumber 
killed  annually  is  worth  nearly  L.30,000.     Of  this  nomber, 
there  were  killed  at  Aberdeen,   from  October  1,    1809,  to 
October  1,  1810,  13,480,  which  were  supposed  to  be  worth 
L.20,000.     At  least  an  equal  number  was  killed  in  the  coon- 
ty,  in  the  small  towns  or  villages,  or  by  private  families;— 
but  as  part  of  the  sheep  killed  in  Aberdeenshire,  are  reared 
in  the  counties  of  Kincardine  and  Banil^  the  annual  value  be- 
longing to  this  county,  is  stated  only  at  L.SO,000. 

There  is  at  present  no  reguiar  system  observed  with  respect 
to  sheep.  In  the  highlands,  where  they  are  fed  on  the  moun- 
tains, they  roam  at  large,  and  ly  down  to  rest  where  they 
please.  In  the  low  country,  under  the  old  husbandry,  they 
were  folded,  when  every  farmer,  who  had  a  plough  of  lanil 
had  a  flock  of  sheep.  Now  they  are  too  few  in  number,  to 
afford  the  expence  of  a  shepherd,  except  When  kept  by  the 
landed  proprietors.  No  rules  are  generally  observed  with 
regard  to  their  crosses.  Their  carcases  have  increased  m 
size,  but  their  wool  has  rather  declined  in  quality. 

Their  food  in  the  highlands,  is  at  all  seasons  chiefly  what 
they  can  collect  for  themselves.  In  the  low  country  they  get 
hay  and  turnips  in  winter,  and  pasture  from  natural  and  arti- 
ficial grasses  in  summer.  But  it  is  found  to  be  highly  im* 
proper  to  allow  the  sheep  access  to  young  grass,  as  they  de- 
stroy its  roots  ;  and  they  are  commonly  pastured  on  old  grass, 
or  on  a  field  which  is  intended  to  be  broken  up  next  year. 

In  the  mountainous  districts  they  caimot  be  folded,  as 
their  pasture  is  many  miles  distant  from  any  arable  land.— 
In  the  low  country  their  number  is  now  too  small  to  render 
their  manure  an  object  of  the  farmer's  attention.  Formerly, 
a  farmer  who  had  forty,^lack  cattlfe,  and  two  hundred  shecjv 
considered  the  dung^  oTfcoth  to  be  suffiuent  for  tathing  a  ficM 
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irff  Scotch  acres^  in  twenty  or  twenty -one  weeks.  But  at  pre- 
sent there  are  no  data  for  making  a  calculation  of  the  value 
of  the  dung  of  this  useful  animal,  which  was  formerly  raised 
in  so  great  numbers.  Sheep  farming,  however,  must  soon  be 
more  an  object  than  it  has  been  for  some  time  past  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen. 
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Thbsb  are  also  on  the  decrease ;  there  not  being  above  a 
diousand  of  them  in  the  county.  They  are  chiefly  reared  in 
the  higher  parts  of  Marr,  where  several  goat-whey  quar- 
ters are  kept  in  the  summer  months  for  consumptive  per- 
sons. But  it  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  the  value  of  goat 
milk,  which  is  sold  at  4d.  per  Scotch  pint,  after  keeping  a  suf- 
ficiency for  the  kids.  Perhaps  the  flesh  of  goats  killed,  and  the 
sold  annually,  may  amount  to  LSOO.  Formerly,  cheese 
made  both  from  goat  milk  and  from  ewe  milk,  to  a  con- 
siderable annual  amount.  But  it  is  now  used  only  by  the 
poorer  peasants ;  and  is  too  inconsiderable  to  be  deserving  of 
notice  in  this  Report 
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There  are  various  breeds  of  horses  used  in  this  county.— 
The  smallest  is  that  of  the  common  highland  poney,  from 
teh  to  twelve  hands  high,  remarkably  hardy,  and  surefooted 


incliiulting  ihe  mmtnlains.  Tht-y  ar^  ^apte^  (u^y  f^  '^ 
sa4tllc.  Tlie  largest  is  tlie  Wesl-fou^itf'ji-,  or  Httj;lcn  t«*(di 
wliich  i«  rery  strong  aiul  docile,  afit)  (lra\vs  ii)  a  ^^{It  CM^ 
II  much  greater  weight  tbaii  aiiy  other  breed  ■»  IIk  idanl,— 
'JUe  nativy  breed  of  horses,  reared  in  llie  lowei  fOfVt  of  the 
i.uunty,  though  not  so  large  as  that  of  thv  Soutlteru  pc  \V'(:a^t^ 
counties,  holdaii  intermediate  rank  between  the  highlandpo- 
iiey  and  the  Ruglcn  carl-horse  ;  and  is  diuiiiguishnl  for  thtit 
spirit,  agility,  and  hardiness.  They  have  a  considerable  por> 
tion  of  btood,  and  are  Qucr  for  the  saddle,  or  the  plou^ 
ilian  Tor  the  cart  or  waggon.  Tliiit  bri-ed  it  said  to  bin 
licen  greatly  improved  in  1 53tt  by  a  number  of  Spanish  «tal> 
lions,  which  nere  landed  on  our  coasts,  ivhcn.  man^  of  the 
ships  belonging  to  the  Armada  were  wrecked  by  a  storm,  u^ 
uiEcmpling  to  sail  round  the  island,  after  the  Armada  ynf  ik-. 
feated  by  the  English.  Uut  since  carts  came  lo  be  faifiafiy, 
used,  and  our  horses  to  be  employed  in  pair^  in  the  pl<M|gl^ 
attempts  have  been  pretty  successfully  (naik  to,  iini>r9vc  iht 
breed,  by  stallions  from  the  southern  counties.  Thjcrt  M 
also  for  many  years  been  a  rtgular  exchati^c  of  oyi  li^i^ 
active  horses,  (which  are  fittest  fiar  the  saddle,  and  Bnwbi'% 
ih^  counties  of  Angus,  Kincardine,  and  Penh,)  fot  t|u(«!|fl( 
a  heavier  make,  ^nd  higher  prive,  suited  to  the  lii^l^  boOt 
('»rl,  or  fit  to  drive  In  carriages.  From  the  verj'  gre^t  ^1(9?. 
liunthat  is  paid  to  breeding  young  horses,  both  by  the  liad- 
liolders  and  principal  farmers,  it  is  not  improbable  tliU  w* 
may,  in  other  forty  years,  become  as  much  distinguiihedia 
that  line,  as  we  are  now  in  rearing  black  cattle.  BplUpiv 
«cnl,  it  is  believed,  that  in  bartering  horses  with  all  alba 
rountics,  we  lose  at  least  1>,20,000  annually.  Tliis  i*  Mriof 
to  the  great  increase  of  cart,  <;arria^,  aiid  sadd^tc  ^9mtf  ■■ , 
the  city  of  Ab<;rdecai 
.  The  Dumber  of  horses  kept  on  a  given  extent  vf  UmA  ^ 


•extremety  Tarious,— Irom  the  small  farnMr  who  keqM  two 
poor  horses  to  plough  15  Scotch  acres,  to  the  large  farmer, 
w<ilo  pk)yghs  at  least  50  acres,  with  a  pair  of  stout  horses, 
Wsicks  the  land  which  he  has  lying  in  grass.  Nothing  can 
h9  more  clear  than  this,  tlfat  it  is  not  protoble  to  keep  a 
horse  where  one  has  less  than  20,  or  two  horses»  where  he 
lias  less  than  30  acres  of  land.  The  Reporter  knows,  that  a 
onaH  glebe,  (or  parsonage  lands)  of  4  or  5  acres  arable,  and 
S  or  3  acres  of  gra^s  land,  is  a  losing  bargain  to  every  cler- 
gymzn  who  keeps  a  horse,  and  often  two  horses,  with  so 
small  a  proportion  of  land  in  cultivation.  Indeed  no  man, 
who  is  not  either  a  horse-dealer,  or  a  common  carrier,  can 
derive  any  advantage  from  keeping  a  pair  of  horses,  except 
he  has  as  much  work  as  will  find  employment  to  himself  and 
hie  horses  round  the  year.  There  are  by  far  too  many 
anaU  ^rmers  in  Aberdeenshire,  who  have  not  employment 
Ibr  the  horses  which  they  keep  on  their  lands. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  some  of  those  who 
are  horse-dealers,  or  who  keep  a  breeding  mare  for  raising 
yoong  horses,  derive  very  considerable  advantages  from 
those  employments.  But  it  should  also  be  considered,  tha^ 
Ihatr  profits  are  owing  to  their  skill  in  horses,  and  attention 
m  rearing  them,  not  owing  to  the  small  size  of  their  farms^ 
which  is  certainly  a  disadvantage. 

Hie  work  performed  is  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  horses,  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  different  farms^ 
and  the  number  of  hours  which  they  employ  in  labour.-— 
Bi  ploughing  with  oxen,  they  take  only  one  yoking  or  jour* 
ney  of  about  five  hours  per  day  ;  and  the  quantity  of  ground 
seldom  exceeds  one-fourth  of  a  Scotch  acre.  But  on  Jarge 
fiurms,  the  same  ploughman  has  two  p&ir  of  oxen,  which  he 
uses  in  succession.  Where  horses  are  used,  and  the  ground 
is  light,  and  nearly  level,   a  paic.  of  horsts  cao  plough  a» 
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Engltxil  acre  in  tUrec  jouniieK,  or  yukiiig^,  of  foui  hour 
lach  ;  but  tbe  avemgc  of  nurk  dont,  tjy  a  pair  uf  ordiiury 
hovBCs,  caiiuui  l)«  staieil  at  mure  than  a  Scotch  acre  ia  foot 
\oking3i  )A'hiTe  the  hoi'»es  are  good,  the  scMoa  |)rcuuie> 
;ui(l  the  farm  extemivt!,  it  is  not  uiiuvual  to  plough  »n  En- 
glish acre  at  two  jouriiics  of  5  hours  each  :  Aud  iiulecd  tome 
farmcra  make  it  a  rule,  in  engaging  their  farni  tervani^  tJul 
they  arc  to  work  iheir  hursts  tea  houn  a-day,  except  intlM 
uiiiier  tnouths.  But  where  the  ground  is  stilly  and  bat  a  cxm- 
^iderablc  declivity,  their  faursiia  ure  >ooii  worn  out  by  Uu» 
svvere  labour,  vtlien  cuiiiinucd  through  the  whole  year. — 
Dufing  the  season  of  beed  time,  a  great  exertion  b  Kn 
luude,  without  any  injury  to  the  horses,  who  are  wtU  M 
uhde  they  are  hard  wrought.  And  when  the  winter  bM 
tieei)  unfavourable,  from  great  raia*  iu  November,  and  w- 
verc  frusta  in  December,  January,  and  part  oTFebruarf,  A 
is  absolutely  necessary  tu  make  a  very  great  exenion,  m 
order  to  overtake  the  ploughmg,  and  rimiih  ihc  lowing  in  due 
lime.  liut  in  this  case  the  horses  must  be  better  fed,  locinr 
ble  llieiu  to  endure  severe  labour,  from  the  uhm  tLal  ikcy 
begirt  ploughing,  after  a  long  contiimed  storm,  till  ihn  tor- 
nip  seed  is  finished.  On  the  whole,  the  horses  ia  this  o 
ly,  excepting  during  the  winter  months  (when,  from  ih* 
.shortness  of  the  day,  they  can  work  for  only  one  janOMji 
er  when  they  are  stopped  occasionally  by  exceuiire  ntii% 
or  for  a  considerable  time  by  inleitse  fronia,)  work  eight  bMm 
a  day,  and  plough  from  half  a  Scutch,  to  two-tbinU  of  i^< 
Lu^lish  acre.  From  the  irregular  surface  of  tiw  coniMy  ia 
general,  they  cannot  accomplish  nearly  at  much  worii  u  it, 
perfunRied  in  Noriiilk,  w  here  the  land  is  ilat.  the  wil  fighii. 
and  the  furrow  is  comparatively  shallow.  And  even  m 
coast  of  Buchaii  and  lonuariin,  w  here  the  surface  is  pi 
IcTtl,  tlie  toil  is  generally  so  sliU'  and  tcuocioiu,  ibai 
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horses  cannot  plough  more  than  is  done  in  the  sloping  fields, 
but  lighter  soils  of  the  other  districts.  More  work  no  doubt 
could  be  done  than  is  usually  performed  by  our  oxen :  but 
the  farmer  does  not  choose  to  work  these  hard,  as  they  are 
generally  young ;  and  as  he  wishes  to  make  a  profit  by  sell- 
ing them  ill  goo<]  condition. 

■  Theyborfq/*Aor5tf*  is  extremely  various — from  that  of  the 
highland  |>oney  that  is  fed  on  the  mountains,  or  glens,  in 
tommer,  and  on  straw  in  winter,  without  getting  any  oats,. 
or  any  other  kind  of  corn — to  that  of  the  high  fed  horse  for 
the  saddle  or  carriage. 

The  herbage  that  is  collected  in  the  glens  or  narrow  val- 
lies,  or  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain  torrents,  is  found  suf- 
ficient for  supporting  the  small  horses  of  the  highland  farmer 
during  the  summer  months.  And  although  the  crop  raised  in 
the  higher  districts,  where  turnips  are  very  little  used,  is 
Beither  so  clean,  nor  nearly  so  weighty  as  in  the  more  culti* 
Ttted  parts  of  the  county  ;  yet  the  straw  is  much  better,  as 
it  contains  a  great  proportion  of  fuitural  grass,  that  grows  up 
akmg  with  the  com.  By  this  means,  a  small-sized,  but  har- 
dy breed  of  horses  is  maintained  in  much  better  condition 
than  they  could  otherwise  be,  without  getting  a  proportion 
«f  oats  regularly  every  day,  if  the  straw  were  coarse,  as  it 
!•  where  the  crop  is  cleaner  and  more  valuable.  Yet  even  in 
these  highland  districts,  the  farmer  gives  his  horses  the  light- 
er oats,  provincially  shillocks,  and  also  part  of  the  chafi',  and 
light  grains  of  his  bear,  which  last  are  boiled,  and  partly 
given  to  the  horses,  and  partly  to  the  cows. 

In  the  intermediate  districts,  between  the  mountains  and 
the  lower  parts  of  the  county,  the  straw  is  not  so  good,  be- 
cause turnips  are  partially  used  :    But  the  horses  are  fed  uith  "^ 
much  better  grass  in  summer,  owing  to  the   proportion  of 
grgsses  sown  ;  and  jn  winter,  they  get  nut  unjy  the  rcf^ue. 
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of  tbe  diUcrent  kinds  of  (x>m,  but  %  proputton  of  oak  f» 
gulariy  from  tbe  large  farmer,  and  after  the  seed  daw  be- 
gins, a  pruporlion  of  hay  between  the  Tokin^,  or 
for  two  hours  in  the  midille  of  the  day.  Aiid  when  I 
suSicient  quantity  «f  ■><  ihey  are  A:d  trith  hai 
from  the  commencement  of  the  seed  time. 

Where  turnips,  poutocs,  and  sown  gratMs  ara  gmmUf 
used,  the  horses  are  fed  with  good  gra.'ts  in  fiumincr  ;  ami  |ll 
generally  a  lippie,  about  4'  English  lbs.  of  oata,  bcfon  tkay 
go  to  work,  and  an  equal  measure  of  boiled  bear  M  nigfaL— 
They  are  fed  in  the  wint&r  months  also  with  hay.  by  (hi 
landed  proprietors,  and  some  of  the  best  farraera.  or  they  get 
a  proportion  of  hay  during  that  season.  But  after  tbry  be- 
gin  to  go  two  joumiea  daily,  they  are  well  fed  with  hay,  and 
otAa.  Potatoes  and  yams  are  aliio  given  by  many  fiarmersta 
their  horses  and  save  half  of  the  allowance  ofoau.  And 
both  rutabaga  and  carrots  are  given  by  those  who  have  IM* 
the  other  kinds  of  food.  Carr<)ts  are  much  relished  by  b«f- 
ses,  and  are  inferior  only  to  potatoes  and  rula  bagL  PMa* 
too*  are  generally  given  raw,  and  steaming  faaa  aMlwaia* 
troduced.  Bui  the  Writer  of  this  Report  kHoirs,  d»M  wb« 
boiled,  and  when  mixed  with  bear  meal,  or  eTen  wiib  bar- 
■ids  (i.  e.  the  hulls  of  bigg  with  a  small  poilion  of  nw^  ad- 
hering Ui  thr-m)  they  ate  much  more  vzluxble  than  wbaa 
given  unboiled. 

The  expence  of  maintaining  a  small  horte  in  the  ki^tbad 
glens  in  sumiiier,  as  already  nieiitioiied,  is  only  twenty  ihil- 
lings  for  about  itvcnty  weclu.  And  in  winter,  the  Ml  at 
bear  straw,  atid  other  foo<]  given  by  the  htgbland  tt^amt 
may  be  about  L.3.  So  that  a  hone  is  maintained 
for  1,4.  In  the  intermediate  districts,  burdcring  oci 
expence  of  keeping  a  horse  is  at  least  L-S.  Where  < 
arc  given  three  months  in  the  spring,  it  is  not  les*  tbM  lmt9. 
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AhA  Where  a  stoiil  draught  horse  is  well  fed,  on  hay,  soil- 
ing, ahd  oats,  carrots,  and  other  gooa  keeping,  it  cannot  he 
csUmated  al  less  than  L20  yearly.  In  short,  the  expence  of 
keeping  a  horse  may  be  estimated  at  L4  in  the  highlands ; 
;ai  Ls  iii  the  dislricts  next  adjoining  to  these;  at  L.12  where 
he  gets  hay  and  oats  only  occasionally  during  three  months ; 
afid  at  L.20  when  at  full  ktep,  as  a  draught  horse,  employ- 
ed in  the  plough  or  cart.  Carriage  and  saddle  horses  accor- 
ding to  their  size,  and  rate  of  keeping,  cost  the  inn-keeper^ 
4if  horse-hirer,  as  he  ii  called,  from  L.26  annually,  or  Ids. 
ifreekly,  toL.d2  lOs.  yearly,  and  the  landed  proprietor^  wha 
feeds  them  highly,  lis.  ii^eekly,  or  L.Sd  10s.  per  annum. 

The  shoeing  of  horses  has,  from  tarioh^  caoses,  also  in- 
creased m  value.  Thirty  years  ago,  it  was  not  abore  Js.  ( 
ii  new  amounts  to  19s.  annually  for  work  horsed;  and  wher^ 
tke  horses  have  often  occasion  to  go  on  turnpike  rrradsi  it  if 
riot  billow  1 5s.  To  common  carriers,  and  inn-keepers,  tfr 
pUslthg  horses,  it  is  at  least  208. — often  26s.  annually. 

.  Bui  the  dedme  in  value  is  the  most  serioiit  artitle  respect- 
ing this  useful  animal.  Before  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of 
liorsesy  this  was  estimated  at  20s.  It  is  now  above  40t. ; 
perhaps  on  good  farm  horses  is  not  below  L.2  >2s.  yearly. — 
AMr  6  years  old,  a  horsfe  falls  rapidly  in  pice ;  and  the 
moat  prudent  method  for  a  farnfer>  who  is  not  a  horse -deal - 
fk^  is  to  buy  at  3,  4,  or  5  years  old,  and  to  work  them  as 
leng  as  they  are  able  to  labour. 

The  harness  of  horses  in  this  county  is  extremely  raHoos. 
Ill  the  highlands,  ropes  of  straw,  and  of  hair^  with  very  lit- 
tle of  leather  are  used.  The  whole  harness  does  not  cost  as 
maiiy  shiliingi  there>  as  it  does  pounds  on  the  sea  coast.  But 
there,  owing  to  the  want  of  good  keeping,  and  of  good  roads, 
except  near  the  highways,  no  good  carts  coUld  be  used.— 
Tka  harness  of  the  small  highland  horses,  which  are  used 
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only  occasionally  in  the  cart.  Ones  not  cost  above  -1^ ;  ud 
of  a  faW-mounied  ahaji  hone  it  Aberdeen  U  L.»,  But  tak* 
iiig  into  ihe  account  the  difterent  ranks  and  situatioiu  of  the 
lanners,  and  tliat  one-thinJ  part  of  the  horses  wort  m  lb 
Irons,  the  general  average  may  be  stated  at  L.2  for  each 
horse,  taxed  for  husbandry. 

The  number  of  work  horses,  per  the  Ctillecton' booh^ 
amounts  lo  -  .  8IAi 

That  of  saddle  and  carriage  horses  is  •lil 

Total,  8605 
The  distempers  of  horses  form  a  subject  for  the  fifrier^  of 
whom  we  have  a  considerable  number;  many  of  wlKim  ait 
very  illiterate.  The  Writer  of  this  kepori  is  no  veterauqr 
surgeon,  nor  does  he  pretend  to  know  the  diseases  of  bonet. 
But  though  there  are  a  few  persons  whom  he  esterais«'  and 
who  follow  this  protc'ssion  niih  great  success,  he  haa,  in  ge- 
nera], no  great  contidence  in  a  science,  where  the  qfbderf 
animal,  or  paiiati,  cannot  tTi/orm  the  Doctor  what  compUiat 
he  feeU.  He  knows,  that  in  1190,  a  poor  carrier's  bone, 
when  bringing  out  some  coais  for  him  to  Oldtneldmni.  wm 
so  much  lacerai«d  by  an  accident,  that  his  life  was  dexpaiml 
of;  and  that  a  subscription  was  made  to  get  another  hone  U 
the  poor  man,  who  could  not  atlord  tu  pay  a  farrier  in  a  dci- 
perate  case,  but  covered  the  lorn  chest  of  the  animal  vrith a 
coat  of  tar,  and  a  bit  ol  old  canvas.  The  poor  hone,  Imntd 
out  10  thejkldi  to  die,  and  left  to  natare,  without  any  hopet 
of  reviving,  completely  recovered  in  about  six  weeks,  la  alt 
probability  he  must  have  died,  if  one  of  those  who  prennd 
to  b**  farriers  had  been  employed  to  heal  him. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  Mr.  F£rcu»o.'<  of  Pitfour  haa 
brought  a  stallion  and  two  mates  lately  from  Sufiblk,  to  im- 
prove our  breed  of  horses. 
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SECT.  T.— ASSEl. 

Asses  are  not  used  for  any  sort  of  work  in  this  coaMy^ 
except  by  a  few  poor  men  in  carrying  fish  to  the  inland  dis- 
tiicts.  And  it  does  not  seem  adviseable  to  use  them;  as  our 
horses,  many  of  whom  have  a  good  deal  of  blood,  cannol 
endure  to  see  them.  She-asses  are  kept  for  consumptive  pa« 
tient^,  and  their  milk  is  sometimes  of  service  to  such. 

The  highland  poney  can  be  used  to  greater  advantage 
than  the  ass,  where  a  small  foot,  and  light  animals,  are  ne« 
^  in  hoeinK  narrow  drills. 


SECT.  Vl. — MULES. 


TflBRe  are  not  perhaps  twenty  mules  in  the  whole  coonty. 
And  there  is  a  prejudice  against  using  an  animal  that  is  ge* 
nerally  very  indocile. 


SEOT.  VII. — H0C6. 


Forty  years  ago,    these  were  very  numerous;  and  the 
dted  pork  of  Aberdeen  was  in  high  repute.    At  every  com 
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mill  there  was  a  boar,  3  sow,  and  a  number  of  pigs  annmllf 
reared.  Many  of  tlie  landed  proprietors  and  fanners  kcpl  a 
bog  for  ealjng  up  tlie  oirah.  Hut  at  tliat  time  il>e  pouinl  ol* 
pork  eold  omt-third  higher  than  the  poand  of  btef  or  mutton  ; 
aiid4ntely  it  sold  at  one-tliird  Um,  .ssmelimes  at  mily  h^flbe 
price  of  'tutcher  meat.  Henre  the  rearing  of  h«g«  liAi  bm 
found  unprolliable ;  and  of  cOiirfe  haii  been  laid  aaidc  A 
number  of  the  mill-maiters  ipply  ihe  mill-riiig,  (I.e.  tto 
com  th«i  remai'is  about  ihe  mill-sUtncs,)  to  llie  te^kiftt 
hortca.  Fevr  of  the  farmers  now  cither  rear  u  Awd  IHf 
hogs:  But  several  of  the  landed  proprietors,  ntdtbs  iMfttiw 
cIbm  of  millcFi  still  keep  a  few*  thaufh  there  mm  nM  thMt' 
lOOO  kept  over  year  in  the  Whole  county.  Tliey  n*MI 
now  a  profitable  concern,  except  to  a  miller  who  bu  no 
horse,  or  to  private  families,  who  feed  tnem  with  the  uAU 
of  the  kitchen.  Before  the  llceiiml  duiillers  were  itnf 
in  1799,  a  nmnber  of  hogs  were  fed  with  the  g 
epirit-wash;  and  at  that  period  they  paid  beUet 
other  kind  of  stock.  From  the  diHlihe  to  pork,  Mhich'4 
ncraily  entertained  by  the  country  people,  hogs  arc  too  mI- 
dotn  fed  for  private  familiex ;  otherwise  the  wiiejr  of  Iha 
dMry,  and  Mher  olTals  vrhich  are  thrown  lo  ib<  d 
could  be  profitably  applied  to  the  feeding  of  this  t| 
aoimaU.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  pork,  which  ha 
taken  place,  will  probably  occasion  more  hogs  to  btt  q 


TiiEte  we  no  rabbits  raised  for  nie;  and  only  a  few  fiir 
HtUi'DV^nt — not  a  hundred  in  the  whole  county. 
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The  tramber  of  these  is  v«fy  great ;  and  the  tonstsint  de- 
mand for  eggs,  not  only  fbr  Aberdeen,  but  even  for  the  Londoii 
tearket,  has  raised  the  price,  and  increased  the  real  value  o# 
fKmltry .  Most  of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  many  of  the 
better  sort  of  farmers  rear  geese  and  Uirktes  ;  ducks,  and 
barn-yard  fowls,  (especially  the  latter,)  are  kept  by  almost 
•very  cottager.  In  1778,  the  Writer  of  this  Report  pur- 
chased eggs  at  id.  or  1  {d.  per  dozen,  and  chickens  at  the 
pane  price  each.  Now  eggs  cost  from  6d.  to  9d.  per  dozen ; 
frequently  Is. ;  and  chickens  from  3d.  to  Sd.  each.  A  good 
barn-yard  fowl,  in  1778,  cost  5d.  or  6d.  and  now  generally 
from  1 8d.  to  25.  6d.  Ilie  price  of  eggs  has  increased  in  the 
greatest  proportion,  owing  to  the  demand  from  London,  and 
the  increase  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  tmpos* 
ilible  to  calculate  the  annual  amount  of  poultry  of  all  kinds, 
tnd  of  eggs  that  are  sold,  or  the  value  of  what  are  consuffl- 
^  by  the  country  people.  But  the  Writer  of  this  Report 
believes,  that  at  the  advanced  price  of  these  articles,  thej^ 
tre  not  below  L.20,000.  In  the  harvest,  the  poultry  is  very 
destructive  to  the  com.  But  in  the  seed  time  they  seldom 
do  much  injury  ;  and  by  their  scratching  the  soil,  the  crop  is 
often  more  abundant,  after  a  considerable  portion  of  the  seed 
has  been  picked  up  by  the  hens,  than  where  the  clods  have 
ilot  been  properly  reduced  by  the  harrows. 

It  needs  only  be  added,  that  pea  and  guinea  fowls  ar* 
kept  by  a  few  of  the  principal  landholders.  But  none  of 
these  are  sold.     They  are  kept  merely  for  pleasure. 
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SECT.  X. PIGEONS. 

There  are  fewer  pigeon-hoases,  and  of  course  fewer 
pigeons,  than  there  were  40  years  ago.  But  in  many  places 
the  children  keep  a  few  tame  pigeons.  The  whole  are  too 
inconsiderable  to  do  much  hurt>  even  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood  ;  or  to  be  accounted  of  much  value  to  the  pro* 
prieters.  For  in  stormy  winters,  the  feeding  of  ptgeoi»  for 
a  f((w  months,  far  exceeds  their  total  value.  ^ 


SECT.   XI. — BEES. 

This  source  of  national  wealth  is  in  many  districts  of 
the  county  too  much  neglected  :  In  others,  it  is  both  care- 
fully and  successfully  managed.  The  profits  of  bees  are  no 
doubt  fluctuating ;  and  in  late,  or  rainy  seasons,  are  oftea 
inconsiderable ;  while  a  severe  winter  destroys  a  moltitade 
of  hives.  But  when  an  apiary  is  properly  attended  to,  it  pays 
▼ery  well,  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  and  in  the 
higher  districts  of  the  county^  where  there  is  abundance  of 
beath-flower,  and  other  articles  of  summer  provision.  In 
the  parishes  of  Birse,  Crathie,  Glcnmuick,  and  Strathdon, 
and  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Cromar,  considerable  sums  of 
money  are  made  by  the  sale  either  of  bee-hives  or  of  honey. 
One  man,  (Donald  Simpson)  in  the  district  of  Cromar,  who- 
pays  only  L,20  of  rent,  sold  in  one  season,  bee-  hives  to  the 
amount  of  L.4 1 .  And  last  year  he  and  his  sister-in-law  re- 
ceived for  honey  the  sum  of  L.4'2.  No  doubt  great  attention  i* 
required  in  the  management  of  bees ;  but  that  attention,  in- 


dej)€ndently  of  the  amusement  it  affords^  is  amply  rewarded* 
The  value  of  honey  sold  in  Aberdeen,  or  consumed  within 
the  county,  is  not  probably  above  L.2000  annually.  But  it 
might  easily  be  rendered  L.20,000.  For  the  quantity  rait« 
ed  in  a  few  parishes  in  the  upper  division  of  the  county  if 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole. 

The  great  objection  to  the  keeping  of  bees,  is  the  expence 
of  feeding  them  in  an  unfavourable  spring.  An  ingenious 
Friend  of  the  Reporter's  has  contrived  to  keep  them  in  an  ice* 
house,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  which  is  a  saving  qf  their 
winter  provision. 


To  this  catalogue  of  Live  Stock  we  may  add 

SECT.  XII. GAME. 

1. — ^The  Red  Deer  are  found  in  great  numbers^ 'some" 
times  300  in  a  flock,  in  the  mountains  of  firaemar.  The  roe* 
or  smaller  kind  of  deer,  are  also  seen  in  the  hills  of  Cromtr^ 
Glentanar,  and  occasionally  as  low  down  as  Monjrmvik*  -•'*' 

In  the  upper  paru  of  the  county,  the  stalking  of  deer  Is 
practised  with  great  caution.  The  huntsman  must  always 
keep  to  the  leeward  of  these  animals ;  otherwise,  from  their 
acute  sense  of  smell,  they  always  know  of  his  approach.— 
Both  Earl  Fife,  and  the  proprietor  of  Invercauld,  have  at* 
lotted  a  great  extent  of  land  for  deer  forests. 

The  deer  are  very  destructive  to  the  highland  farmer  is 
winter ;  and  the  poor  people  are  not  allowed  to  kill  tbem^ 
even  when  in  stormy  weather  they  eat  the  com  in  their  stack- 
yards. About  70  years  ago,  a  highland  farmer  complained 
of  this  grievance  to  the  landholder,  who  desired  him  to  poind 
them,  when  he  found  them  ofiending  in  this  manner.  The 
juan>  who  bad  some  hamoor,  took  the  opportimity  of  decoy « 


Mg  I B  of  ihaw  ill  t>  wv«iw  iKurni,  inM  Hi^  b»m,  ihe  Jmv  of 
wbkh  WB»  purposely  \t>h  9[>tn;  nnd  thcQ  gare  nulke  l«  fak 
hndtunl  to  ratievc  hv>  pointkHl  cattle.  Th«  gmiiPHUn  sntt  fir 
bi*  bailii^  w  ferm  ovtru'er,  m  gnal  haste,  ikinkiDg  iIm 
•ute  of  his  OM^  vr  cons  hat)  be<^n  puinilei^  by  the  ftracr: 
but  on  discovering  that  it  was  not  any  trf  bi*  N»rt  tMtit,  bit 
a  number  of  bis  red  deer,  that  had  bvcii  laid  hoM  o(  by  ibv 
ttnner,  kcwtu)  pleaned  witb  his  good  humour.  Mid 
bin  to  kilt  oiiB  occB«ton&tly,    wb«B  they 


2. — Foia.  These  about  30  years  ago  were  Minrit  faiB*- 
merous  than  formerly :  But  the  estensive  plantationf  of 
wood  in  all  the  iliMricts  of  ihi:  county,  (the  lea-coBft  of 
Buchan  only  exccplett}  baa  given  thetn  more  tbehcr ;  and 
ihfiugh  fox-bounds  are  employed  pretty  successfoily,  the 
number  of  foscs  is  increasing. 

3.  Hares.  The  dil)«rent  tiekh  of  broom.  Rjrztr,  anJ  Inr* 
nipa,  aJliilIard  protection  to  the  timid  hare.  And  thoagh  wv 
jioMit  to  thu  attacks  of  men,  dog^,  and  foxes,  tbia  probBc 
race  is  ntpid>y  increasing.  The  farmer  docs  not  grodge  btf 
either  her  gnm  or  a  little  com,  but  is  provoked  when  she  nib- 
bles oH' put  from  a  number  of  his  turnips,  as  iJie  frost  qiiidll;f 
dulFoys  what  she  had  leit.  Rutabaga  alone  rcmxinB  uub* 
jured  by  the  season,  after  its  rbhid  and  part  of  iia  bulb  m 
eaten  by  the  hare.  En  the  mountainotis  districts  tlic  MMr 
hare  is  seen,  and  kilted  occasionally. 

4. — Wild  fowU,  or  viingtd  game. — tnihe 
Hm  eagle  still  retains  her  ancient  habitation  among 
aitd  now  and  then  carries  olTa  lamb  to  supply  her 
with  food. 

3, — The  Ptarniigan,  a  most  beauli(\it  bird,  perfcclly  white 
winter,  am t  of  a  light-blue  colour  in  summer, 
nesr  the  summits  of  the  highest  mouniains,  and  U  cagnty* 
sought  after  by  the  sportsman. 


Tiie  ni\merous  tribe  pf  moor  gam  f^fi^ri^g  ac^aft^^iiaUy 
fiXHu  the  ificlemency  of  tl^  aedson.  ?re  r«g\k)«Mfly  beaet  9m 
%h^  12th  of  Augui^  with  a  ntiultitad^  ^f  e^^imim;  ^^  Ult 
sportsmeii  are  sometimes  fatigued  w^th  kUliqg  theia  ia  thf 
begiuuii^g  of  the  se^^on.  Al«o  ia  the  lower  4U(ric^  of  tike 
county^  the  partridges  are  for  severa)  Mumtbs  exposed  ^  ths 
limdcd  proprietory,  to  their  game-keeperai»  ^  frequitatly 
1^  the  poacher.  Another  foe,  vf\to  has  a  Uoftmfivm  natwrw^ 
%isi,  the  hawk,  is  also  very  destructive  to  the  parurtdges.  And 
fhe  Writer  of  this  Report  was  much  ple9^  to  see  one  of  bis 
i^iglJjiours  take  out  of  his  shot- bag,  a  hawk  that  he  bad  kil-» 
\si  a^  the  precise  moment  that  his  bill  touched  the  back  q£ 
9  putrid  ge.  This  was  a  prompt  execution  of  juslice  on  llie 
crii^inal,  though  the  partridge  died  at  the  same  instant. 

It  would  swell  this  article  too  much  to  take  particular  Bar* 
^e  of  ail  the  wild  animals,  and  birds^  that  are  found  in  thia 
county  ; — we  may  just  remark  in  genera^  thai 

The  Oua-,  so  destructive  to  the  salmon*  is  somettmsa  kil- 
1^  ^ear  the  banks  of  some  of  our  rivers ;  that  the.  badger,  and 
^e  polecat,  or  fumart,  are  occasionally  destroyed,  the  latfeei 
fometimcs  in  the  act  of  killing  <MAr  poukcy ;  and  thai  ih* 
toffo^l  is  killed  by  the  herd  boys  for  the  sake  of  its  skiiv 
wji^ich  is  used  as  a  purse.     Also  that  of  the  winged  animals. 

The  heron  visits  our  lakes  and  streams  of  water  in  ({uesi  o# 
spij^  fishes;  that  the  wiid-geese  visit  us  in  the  beginning  of  win* 
ter^  a^id  by  their  iUghi  either  to  the  sea  or  towards  the  hills, 
^^  svpj^sed  to  prognosticate  bad  or  good  weather  ;  that  the 
isjild  d^kt  commonly  frequent  our  streams;  and  the  mipe$  our 
iJHi^r^es;  that  the  woQdco(:k,  like  the  wild-geese,  stays  with  us 
4uring  winter,  and  the  cuckow  and  twaliaw  during  suBHner ; 
that  rooks,  provincially  oxam  (though  the  Deal  crow  is  seldom 
seen  with  us)  are  very  numerous,  and  also  very  useful  in  de* 
siffvy.iyig  insects  in  spring  and  summer,  though  very  alert  at 
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Jigging  potutoes  !n  auiumii;  that  the  toquacioiu  jari-Jtv, 
the  hooded  CTWii,  ami  occasionally  ibc  rottn,  willi  thr  pbttr, 
the  lamcl,  giitdfinck,  and  blaekbird,  are  foonil  in  ibe  lomf 
parts  of  ihe  coumy.  And  that  the  $ea-gall,  and  other  iiiM»y 
bii'Hs,  re^larly  visit  Lochnagar,  and  briDg  up  ihcir  yotina  » 
LocKanyean,  or  the  Bird's  Lair,  10  miles  from  the  ocean. 

The  ouly  noxioiu  reptile  in  the  cnurity  it  the  aiUtr,  It  it 
seen  pi'etty  iVequently  in  the  mountainous  ditirict.  ObiiI 
these  bit  a  cow  in  the  beginning  of  iut  July  (ISIO)  bekaf 
ingio  Mrs.  FAsQUHtiuo»  of  Finzeait,  but  ihe  woundwMOOt 
dangerous,  Tlie  Writer  of  this  Kcport  saw  nnathertbcMna  ' 
day,  while  he  Mas  taking  the  elevation  of  Mount- bid  or  ki- 
lt was  a  beautiful  sgieckled,  or  raiher  striped,  animal,  nearly  I 
fool  iu  length,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  dit- 
meter  at  the  midille.  It  escaped  Tery  quickly  anen^tbi 
heath,  and  the  Reporter  bod  no  desire  to  molest  it.  Tbeif^ 
of  it  rather  excited  curiosit>',  than  inspired  fear, 

Mola  are  frequently  found  in  our  richest  field*;  ■ndlke 
mole-catcher  has  risen  in  his  demands  fur  catching  then.— ■ 
His  allowance,  at  first  a  halfpenny,  aticrwards  ■  penny,  il 
now  three-halfpence  for  each.  By  catching  them  11  ■UK'  ' 
liouTs,  cutting  wilhagpadeiniheir  line  of  journeying — itmif-  ' 
■ng  the  rising  roole-hill  with  the  heel,  and  digging  iiopb- 
stantly,  some  persons  are  very  dextrous  in  destroyingiMla 
Tliese  reptiles  feed  upon  worms,  and  it  is  surpiisiug  l«  Me  ■ 
number  of  the  latter  throwing  themsetves  out  of  the  gimittd, 
when  they  perceive  the  mole  is  approaching.  Tra|Maf  A^ 
ferent  kinds  are  set  for  catching  the  hare  by  the  upanmam, 
and  the  mole  by  the  farmer.  And  both  traps  and  poiioR  M 
used  for  destroying  rau  and  mice.  So  much  fur  the  dilTervK 
species  gf  animals  found  in  th«  county. 

CHAP. 


CHAPTER  XV, 


RURAL   ECONOMY 


SECT    I. LABOUR* 

StNC£  the  turnip  husbandry  was  introduced,  the  quantity 
ind  value  of  labour  employed  by  the  fiaimier  have  much  in- 
creased. In  many  districts  it  has  become  difficult  to  procure 
Imbourers,  even  at  very  advanced  wages.  About  40  years 
Igo,  the  labour  of  the  farmer,  and  of  his  servants  and  depen- 
dants, were  much  less  considerable,  in  point  of  either  value, 
or  of  the  time  spent,  and  the  exertion  made  by  the  labour- 
en^  than  these  are  at  present.  The  cutting  and  preparing  of 
peat-moss,  and  of  turf  from  the  moors,  and  carrying  these 
dififerent  kinds  of  fuel  on  the  horses*  backs,  or  in  a  kind  of 
wooden  panniers,  before  carts  were  used,  employed  a  great 
part  of  the  summer :  and  the  digging  with  the  spade,  or  cut- 
ting with  the  breast  plough,  a  quantity  of  turf,  provincially 
muckfeal,  the  carnage  of  this  to  the  dunghill,  and  mixing  it 
with  the  dung,  and  then  carrying  the  whole  on  horses'  backs 
to  the  field,  occupied  that  part  of  the  autumn  which  remained 
after  harvest,  and  also  that  portion  of  the  spring  months 
which  was  not  employed  in  ploughing  the  fields,  or  in  sowing 
the  different  kinds  of  grain.     The  hoe  was  scarcely  known, 
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far  less  used,  except  in  tiie  form  of  a  coarse  and  blunt  instni- 
ment,  which  served  both  for  hoeing  the  coleworto,  scrap- 
ing the  dung  behind  the  cattle,  and  collecting  it  into  smali 
heaps,  where  it  was  thrown  out  at  a  hole  in  the  back-wall, 
by  a  three-pronged  fork,  provincially  ^ grape.     And  the  pil- 
ling of  weeds  was  chiefly  confined  to  thistles  and  mugwortf. 
Now  the  labour  both  of  men  and  of  cattle  is  far  greater,  and 
directed  to  much  better  purposes.     Hie  pulverizing  of  the 
soil  by  frequent  ploughings,  the  hoeing  of  the  turnip  and  po- 
tatoes, and  the  union  of  hand-weeding  with  horse-hoeing, 
give  employment  both  to  the  farm-servants  and  day-labour- 
ers.    The  Cutting  down  and  harvesting  of  clover  hay,  the 
sinking  of  ditches  and  drains,  and  the  raising  of  stone  fen- 
ces, and  other  inclosures,  have  given  rise  to  a  more  valuable 
fipecies  of  labour,  than  wliat  was  formerly  empk>yed  in  poi- 
liug  thistles  or  mugworts,  in  cutting  the  ooane  meadmr- 
grasses,  or  in  hmidinQ  the  feal  dykes,  (or  inclosures  of  tnrf) 
w  iiich  were  intended  to  stand  for  only  one  year.     And  botli 
farm  scn-ants  and  day  labourers  are  well  fed  and  well  paid 
by  their  masters. 

1 .  Fami  servants  are  generally  uiunarrie<l  in  this  county- 
Kot  above  one-sixth  part  of  the  men  are  married,  and  theie 
reside  chiefly  with  large  farmers ;  some  of  whom  keep  alvay< 
one,  and  sometimes  two  married  sei'vauts,  to  whom  they  al- 
low a  cow's  milk  as  part  of  their  wages.  Persons  oi  this 
description,  besides  their  cow,  and  fuel  brought  home  b}* 
the  farmer's  horses,  are  allowed  six  bolls  of  meal,  and  from 
L.8  to  1^.10  in  money  annually.  Unmarried  servants  boanl 
generally  in  their  master's  houses,  and  acconling  to  tbeir 
comparative  merits,  receive  from  L.7  to  L.10  every  half  y«^» 
(only  a  few  of  them  exceed  L.9)  and  young  lads  get  fro© 
L.-i'  to  L.7  of  wages ;  the  last  sum  when  they  assist  in  cut- 
ting down  the  corns.     Boys  for  keeping  cattle  generally  g^ 

to 
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to  school  for  three  months,  from  Martinmas  to  Candlemas ; 
and  their  wages  for  the  three  spring  months,  are  from  1 5s. 
to  20s. ;  and  for  the  summer  half  year  from  L.1  lOs.  to  L.3. 
Maid  servants  are  from  L2  10s.  to  L.S  erery  half-year ;  ge- 
nerally lOs.  more  in  summer  than  in  winter,  on  account  of 
the  harvest.  They  have  their  food  always  in  the  farmer's 
house. 

Many  of  the  small  farmers  engage  a  married  servant  for 
nine  months,  allowing  him  three  months  in  the  summer  to 
provide  for  his  fuel,  and  to  hire  as  a  day-labourer.  In  this  case 
he  has  a  small  croft,  and  a  little  grass  for  his  cow  at  night, 
when  she  is  brought  home  from  the  farmer^s  cattle.  He  as- 
sists in  cutting  down  and  harvesting  the  coms^  and  ploughs 
sumI  performs  other  farm-w(Mrk  till  Whitsunday,  when  he  is 
again  released  for  other  three  months.  During  the  nine 
iBonths  that  be  is  a  servant,  he  ^ts  his  breakfast  and  dinner 
m  the  farmei's  boose,  and  has  an  allowance  in  meal  for  his 
sapper. 

Some  of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  large  farmers,  build 
a  amall  house  called  the  koiliy,  and  sometimes  the  mtna  houac, 
IB  which  their  men  servants  eat  and  prepare  their  food.  In 
a  few  instances  a  woman  is  allowed  to  cook  their  victuals,  and 
l>esides  her  wages,  receives  a  peck  and  a  half  of  oatmeal 
weekly.  The  allowance  to  the  men  is  from  Qd.  to  Is.  ior  sap, 
(i.  e.  for  milk  or  ale)  or  a  cow  to  every  three  of  them,  with 
two  pecks,  or  16  lbs.  Dutch,  equal  to  17^  lbs.  English  of 
oatmeal. 

The  principal  article  of  the  food  of  both  the  married  and 
immarried  servants,  is  oatmeal,  or  rather  oat-iloar.  For  in 
fact,  the  oats  of  Aberdeenshire  are  ground  so  small,  and  sift- 
ed so  completely,  to  get  clear  of  the  hulls,  that  they  look 
like  a  species  of  flour,  when  compared  to  the  coarse  oatmeal 
of  the  Lotliians.      The  farm  servants,  only  30  years  ago, 
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used  one-thicd  part  of  bear  or  bigg  meal ;  but  this  u  no  tco' 
ger  permitted  to  be  mixed  with  the  oatmea),  nhichin  genenl 
is  »ery  nourishing.  It  makes  very  good  porridge,  a  kind  of 
oatmeal  pudding,  thai  is  constantly  used  for  breakfast,  and 
sometimes  for  supper.  When  baked  with  water,  on  a  girdle, 
or  thin  iron-plate,  it  also  makes  cxcelli^nt  cakes,  a  ftp«tin 
of  plain  short  bread,  that  is  baked  without  learen.  Both  pot> 
ridge  and  cakes  are  commonly  eaten  along  with  more  or  Ick 
iDrlk,  arcording  to  the  season  i  except  occasionally  in  winicf. 
when  ale  is  substituted  in  ihe  place  of  milk.  SoraelinMip«r> 
ridge  is  made  of  oatracal  and  milk  ;  but  thii  is  considered  » 
a  kind  of  feajt,  or  given  only  when  working  in  tlic  pot  mw, 
or  engaged  ip  other  hard  work. 

There  is  always  a  proportion  of  the  oatmeal  that  sdfieRt  n 
ihe  hull  of  oaW,  when  they  are  ground  on  a  com  mill.  And 
while  the  pollard,  or  hulls  of  wheat,  are  accoonled  of  tildr 
value,  those  of  oats  are  accounted  very  valuable.  They  vr 
used  by  the  name  of  Sids  ;  and  a  kind  of  pudding,  tennal 
soiL-nu,  (or  oatmeal  flummcrj)  is  made  of  them,*  it  i»i«- 
171  ark  ably  light,  ajid  easily  digested,  but  nut  m>  nouruhiRg  m 
it  is  palatabk.  From  its  slight  degree  of  ftcidily,  k  b  ved 
for  a  dinner  dish,  as  it  prevents  the  servants  from  being  lUn* 
ly.     It  is  commonly  eaten  with  milk,  seldom  with  ale. 

/W  &jr/(^  made  with  milk,  provinciully  Bi/£t  6roM,  b  OMd 
•  iccosionally  ;  at  other  times  barley  mixed  with  coleworti  and 


'  The  mcthoJ  of  prtpatin^  uwena  i«  -firit,  i  qniniltf  of  «t(MMl 
>>Jt  ii  itMpcd  in  wiitr,  about  T0°  of  h«at  in  ininmcr,  and  M*  la  «i^ 
'cr.  Whm  tht  llijDor  hu  htcjnrt  t  llitic  i(M,  ihe  witn-ca  At  Hfi 
mhich  iittrmti/inringi/upoitrriBS-,  tht  osl  hulli  arc  puaerf  llw«(ka 
:u:Te,**od  ttie  raw-towcnt  U  ihtn  ■  thitk  liquor,  tod  u  cirUe  l»aU>b«M, 
ind  drook  by  the  lunie  el  iiiMi'i  Jtmu,  or  comf klrlj  boikd,  aA 
ctleo  wiibiireec  milk. 
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carrots,  either  with  a  little  butter,  or  a  imall  bit  of  butcher 
meat,  is  used  on  Sunday  for  dinner.  Sometimes  milk  brose  is 
given  occasionally  to  the  farm  servants ;  but  more  commonly 
lail  brose,  i.  e.  coleworts  and  water  are  boiled,  and  the  juice 
poured  into  a  dish  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  oatmeal  has 
been  put,  and  the  whole  is  stirred,  adding  more  boiling  liquor, 
till  it  be  found  of  a  proper  consistency. 

At  other  times,  when  setting  out  on  a  journey  in  a  cold 
morning,  or  when  returning  suddenly  from  any  market,  wa- 
icr  brose, ^  or  hasty-fare,  are  given  to  the  men-servants.  A 
quantity  of  oatmeal  is  put  in  a  wooden  b&wl,  or  disk,  and  boil- 
ing water  is  gradually  poured  on,  and  mixed  by  stirring,  till 
it  is  of  a  proper  thickness.  Then  a  quantity  of  sweet  milk, 
(i.  e.  of  milk  newly  from  the  cow)  is  poured  on  the  top,  to 
render  it  palatable. 

In  times  of  scarcity,  when  oatmeal  is  bad  in  point  of  qua- 
lity, and  high  priced,  meal  made  of  ground  bear  or  bigg,  is 
used  by  such  of  the  cottagers  as  cannot  afford  to  purchase  oat- 
meal. And  even  by  persons  of  better  condition,  porridge^ 
made  of  bearmeal  is  given  along  with  milk  to  children  ;  or 
when  first  made  into  pot-barley,  is  used  at  table  in  thin 
cakes,  or  sconns.  These,  when  baked  with  hot  water,  are 
very  light  and  palatable ;  and  when  baked  with  new  milk, 
are  preferred  by  many  to  w beaten  bread. 

The  Writer  of  this  Report  bestowed  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  most  economical  way  of  using  all  the  diflerent 
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*  The  difference  between  fvrridgt  and  hrus  u  thit.  When  the  meal 
10  gradually  mixed  with  the  boiling  milk  or  water,  and  boiled  while 
miiing,  the  dish  is  called  /^rrUj[i,  When  a  quantity  of  meal  is  put  into 
a  bowl,  and  boiling  liquor,  whether  water,  milk,  or  the  juice  of  cole- 
worts,  is  poured  into  the  bow),  and  miied,  by  stirring  it  with  the  meal 
it  is  called  lr9te.     It  if  of  Cnti  derivatioa. 


kinds  of  food  in  calamitous  si 
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titudc  of  cxperinK^iiU,  lie  came  to  ihc  fuilowiug  concliuwo*: 
Isl,  That  the  most  eLonomical  way  of  UMng  bear  or  bar- 
ley. i»  when  it  is  ground  on  a  barley  mill,  and  boiled  MfNt 
barley,  «liher  with  a  liUle  buUcr,  and  a  few  Trgeufabfc 
(in  whirh  cksc  it  is  provincially  callciJ  barefoot  broth)  or  wi& 
a  bit  of  meat,  where  this  can  be  bad,  orwicbmllk,  tvbenh 
in  called  taitk  broth.  A  boll  of  this  kind  of  corn,  made  iaia 
pot  barley,  and  boiled  for  three  hours  every  day,  will  go  n 
^r  in  nourishing  puraons  who  artt  not  hard  wrou^'hl,  (i  t.  w- 
dentary  persons,  women  and  children)  m  tlirtr  boUt  uadein- 
tomeal.  ot  stz  botU  malted,  and  brewed  into  aU, 

3d,  That  the  moat  ecunoniica)  method  of  atingoatc.  btt 
make  them  into  meal,  and  rnxx  them  along  with  milk,  dowlf 
and  long  boiled.  This  is  called  milk-porridge,  andU  allow- 
ed to  stand  some  time  to  coo]  before  it  is  eaten.     It  i«  nM  m 


•  Id  1 799,  llieo»tfr«I  wii  rematk»bljr  bid  ;  and  ibc  Writer  efdb 
Rsport  found  u  atcnur^  to  pntchiK  KSlkt.  o(  ike.  which  Wi*«Nd 
ilung  with  an  tquil  quantity  of  |>ot  barley.  Sit  ouncFi  mA  ■  hiK  d 
cath,  after  rrpcalcd  triali,  with  three  Senlch  pinli  (one  Md  wtllf 
giUoni]  of  liquid.  Til.  three  patti  of  milk,  (pd  one  of  wiicr,  mtW 
for  dinner  lo  five  grown  up  pnioni,  asi  ot  diildirti.  Bni  OH  ■  ov 
plaint  thai  they  bccima  mini  hengijr  after  citing  vf  ihii  light  (n't 
>  ([0311  quiDtity  of  oaimeal  wai  nude  into  broM,  oat  af  ihebailiatpvi; 
when  the  rice  uopleuly  cured  the  bad  title  of  the  citmejtl,  mJ  rcBfcnd 
the  diih  both  palatable  and  ■alutatj'.  On  making  lhiidimTerf,h*  MM  i» 
veral  poundi  of  rice  lo  luch  of  hi>  pariihionert  u  had  Tcry  bad  adit 
which  wai  completely  cured  by  the  miiiuie.  About  loDr  mmwhi  ste 
thii  wai  known,  and  praciiwd  in  bitpaiith,  aclrrgytnui  uf  mtKh  Ligte 
rank  thauihii  Writer,  TJi.the  Biihopof  DurbamJ  pewled  out  ibc  fwd 
eflecu  of  uiing  i  mixture  olrice  along  witti  danuged  flour.  Tbrw  EicM 
ought  t;ol  to  h(ie  been  omitted,  when  tleilioE  of  Rural  EcMMOiyi  (■ 
they  may  be  of  lervicB  to  mankiod  when  th«  Biahop  tad  iht  BcpMW' 
are  both  laid  in  the  dmt. 
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proper  to  make  them  into  brose,  except  for  persons  who  are 
at  hard  work ;  and  even  then,  though  made  hastily,  the  dish 
should  be  cooi,  not  cold,  before  it  is  eaten.  When  the  oats 
are  injured  by  a  rainy  season,  an  ounce  of  rice  mixed  in  a 
pound  of  oat  meal,  will  have  a  great  effect  in  rendering  them 
both  more  palatable  and  more  wholesome  food. 

3d,  That  in  such  limes  of  scarcity,  (and  indeed  at  al^ 
times  when  it  can  conveniently  be  done)  no  oats  should  he 
given  to'  horses  till  they  are  ground,  or  at  least  bruised. — 
Two  pecks  of  ground  or  bruised  oats  are  nearly  as  valuable 
as  three  pecks  given  in  the  common  way.  They  are  more 
thoroughly  digested,  and  go  more  directly  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  animal. 

4th,  That  after  the  bones  of  butcher  meat  appear  to  have 
yielded  all  the  juice  that  can  be  extracted  by  boiling  water 
and  pot  barley,  the  fnore  peiietrating  Hquid^  in  which  cok- 
worts  are  boiled,  has  the  eflect  of  extracting  still  more  nou- 
rishment to  the  poor  cottager,  who  by  this  only  process  known 
io  him,  obtains  all  the  nounsfunent  that  /le  can  be  supposeil  to 
extract  from  a  shin  of  iterf,  the  onfy  part  qfan  ox,  to  which 
his  light  purse  can  extend  in  years  of  scarcity. 

5th,  That  butcher  meat  should  be  boiled  with  pot  barley  and 
other  vegetables,  even  by  the  opulent,  in  such  calamitous 
seasons,  and  not  roasted  in  any  considerable  quantity,  as  this 
is  a  great  waste  of  provisions.  Baking  into  puddings  or  pies, 
witli  flour  or  other  articles,  is  not  liable  to  this  objection  ; — 
though  there  is  most  frugality  in  pot  barley,  and  boiled 
meat. 

It  hxs  been  stattKl,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Pringle, 
ihsLia  pound  qf  butcher  meat  contains  as  much  nourishment  as 
IS  given  by  twelve  pounds  of  bread.  The  Writer  of  this  Re- 
port entei tains  j^rtat  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. — 

K  k  4  iiut 
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But  tie  has  no  doubt  that  one  hundred  weigbl  of  heei,  woni 
9d.  per  pound,  or  -  -         ,         .     H     4    0 

With  pot  bark-y,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  wortti 

only 110 

Anil  with  either  houtehold,  wheaien,  or  even  oaten 

bread,  worth 110 

All  nmounling  only  to  -         -         -         -LOSo 

will  go  is  Tar  in  supporting  >  family  with  nourLihiug  food, 
mfour  lima  that  sum  expended  on  roasl  beef,  and  fine  Oa«r, 
in  years  of  scarcity.  And  he  is  also  of  opinion,  tbu  in  dii 
country,  where  cnilk  can  be  had  in  abundnnee,  the  fanner 't 
serrants,  and  the  cottager's  family  can  be  tupporlcd  at  one- 
balfofthe  expence,  even  a(  boiled  mail,  where  pot  hulej, 
oatmeal,  and  potatoes,  are  used  witti  milk,  and  a  propgnioo 
of  me,  where  the  oata  have  been  ilamaged.  He  can  ^nlc 
here  from  the  experience  of  hit  own  family,  and  ihit  af 
many  other  families  in  his  neighbourhood,  in  Stc  difienM 
years  of  scarcity,  n2-ialiS3,  and  17S4,  (ia  coiuc^uetKa  «{ 
the  bad  season  of  17S2,  and  bad  seed  of  1783,)  awl  in  17M. 
(inconsequence  of  a  bad  crop  in  England  in  17C3,)  udaf 
1800  and  IBOI,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  ceaiton  of  ITI9, 
and  of  bad  seed  in  1 800. 

2.  Labotirert.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  ihsl  k  i* 
often  diOkult  to  procure  labourers,  even  at  the  prcaQnl  ad- 
vanced wages;  and  that  the  employing  women  tolweUr- 
nips,  and  to  gather  the  stones  and  weeds  oil'  the  turnip  fiddi, 
has,  as  yet,  by  no  means  become  general.  Whtn  by  gif 
ing  high  wages,  and  even  premiums  to  the  b«*t  boer  of  tnr- 
nips,  this  practice  is  established,  the  turnip  hiubandry  will 
acquire  great  advantage.  For  a  woman,  though  not  m  Urmf, 
'a  more  alert,  ant)  generally  more  vrat  in  picking  (be  ]r«m| 
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turnips  with  her  fingers^  when  they  are  so  close  that  the  hoe 
cannot  separate  them. 

The  pice  of  labour  in  summer  varies  from  ]  s.  to  2s.  a-day, 
besides  victuals.      In  the  peat-moss,  the  men,  wno  dig  up 
peats,  earn  1 6d.  and  the  women  who  carry  them  off  in  bar- 
rows, receive   Is.  with  their  breakfast  and  dinner,    and  as 
much  oat  cakes  for  supper  as  is  now  worth  3d.      (This  they 
take  home  to  their  own  houses.)     In  mowing  hay,  a  man  gets 
frequently  2s.  and  his  board.     In  harvest  he  is  hired  by  the 
season ;  but  his  fee,  which  varies  from  L.3  to  L.4  is  equal  to 
about  3s.  for  every  good  day  that  he  can  work  in  the  field. 
A  good  builder  of  stone  dykes,  or  inclosures  built  of  stone^ 
gets  20d.  with,  or  2s.  6d.  without  his  victuals.     A  woman 
shearer  earns  from  L.2  to  L.2  5s.  for  harvest  work;  and  9d. 
or  lOd.  a-day  when  hoeing  turnips ;  she  ought  to  get  at  least  Is* 
In  winter,  a  day  labourer,  for  the  most  part,  gets  Is.  and 
his  breakfast  and  dinner.  He  gets  his  supper  only  when  he  can 
work  till  six  at  night.    His  year's  earnings  are  now  more  than 
doubled  ;  and  he  makes  L.26  in  an  average  of  seasons,  where 
he  formerly  did  not  earn  above  L.10  or  L.12.     His  year  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  24  weeks,  at  summer  wag^s — of  5  weeks 
at  high  wages  in  harvest,  (including  a  few  rainy  days) — of  4 
weeks  at  autumn  and  spring  wages — of  10  weeks  at  winter 
wages — and  7  weeks,  during  which,  (owing  to  bad  weather,  or 
to  his  going  to  public  places  of  resort,)  he  either  earns  no  wa- 
ges, or  cannot  work  at  all.      This^  at  a  medium  of  labour, 
may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

24  weeks,  (on  full  wages)  at  2s.  per  day     - 

5  weeks  during  harvest     -         -         -         - 

6  weeks,  at  1  s.  8d.  per  day,  in  autumn  and 
spring  -         -         -         .         - 

10  weeks  at  Is.  4d.  daily  -         .         - 

7  weeks  no  wages. 
Total,  besides  bis  board  in  harvest 


L.14 

8 

0 

3 

10 

C 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

^24 

13 

0 

lU  cam  oDiy  about 

above  L-30  of  wa^; 
inploymeut,    aiul  worin  hy  the 

The  rise  both  of  the  uHmry,  and  of  the  reaJprict  qfhitm, 
has  been  very  great  since  I TS2,  when  ilie  turnip  builMialiy 
began  to  be  generally  studied.  Previous  to  ihu  period  • 
farm  servant's  wages  seldom  exceeded  L.i  yearlyf 
his  vicluaU.  Now  tliey  arc  at  least  four  times  an  much,  « 
L.l(ia  year,  ofun  L.I^j,  and  Bomelimes  L20.  A  day  b* 
Iraurcr,  wlio  gut  no  food  from  his  employer,  did  not  ears 
aboTU  it.  aweek.where  now  he  has  I2t.  At  that  time  b«m 
suppost'd  to  have  high  wages,  if  he  caniMl  the  price  of  ■ 
peck  of  meal  daily,  even  at  buil'iing  stone  fences.  Now  be 
least  the  price  of  a  jicck  and  a  half  of  meal  at  tbu 
profitable  employment.  The  rise  in  the  mon^  price  of  U* 
bour  is  therefore  as/ix  to  riuo  ;  and  the  rise  iii  it*  rtalfria, 

astAreelo  txvQ.  The  decrease  of  the  valueof  mooey  «iib- 
n  2S  years  is  conseijuently  as  five  to  three  ;  and  the  rise  in 
real  price  of  labour,  which  is  as  three  to  ttTo>  i*  > 
proof  of  our  lucreaiing  industry,  and  of  the  naiioual  pnM|Kn^ 
ty,  in  spite  ofM'arB  an'l  taxes. 

The  hours  of  work  are  from  fi  in  the  momiag  lo  4  M 
night,  with  one  hour's  interval  for  breakfast,  and  "n"*!!"  1m 
dinner,  to  day-labourers.  _  la  a  busy  season,  howevcri  ikraa 
is  not  above  half  an  hour  allowed  for  breakfast,  and  ihiM- 
quartcrs  of  an  hour  for  dinner  to  their  servants,  by  sotM  *t 
the  farmers,  who  in  seed  lime  catisu  ihvir  burscoi  to  l>e  kt^  al 
work  for  t<;n  hours  a-day.  In  autumn  and  spring,  Uw  tmm 
■ervruits  work  from  seven  to  eight  hours,  and  for  li 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  only  six  hours  in  the 
Ihcy  thresh  generally  two  hours  in  the  morning 
fast,  except  on  those  farms  nhert  ihresbiog  niitU  Bm 

gitn 
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Piece  Work  is  also  very  common  in  making  out  ditches, 
or  in  building  inclosures,  as  well  as  in  trenching  bari*en  lands. 
A  ditch,  which  formerly  cost  id.  per  Scotch  ell,  of  37  l-5th 
inches,  now  costs  2id.  A  stone  wall,  of  four  feet  high,  and 
three  feet  wide  in  the  bottoip,  and  eighteen  inches  at  the  top, 
formerly  cost  2d.  per  Scotch  ell,  and  now  costs  6d. ;  or  three 
times  its  former  money  price.  This  higher  proportion  of 
both  the  money  and  the  real  price  of  that  species  of  labour, 
ii  owing  to  the  great  number  of  stone  fences  that  are  carrying 
on  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  A  stone  mason  also,  owing  to 
a  similar  cause,  gets  L.3  IDs.  for  the  rood  of  work,  of  36 
square  (lis,  or  above  thrice  as  much  as  he  got  thirty  years 
ago,  which  was  from  L.I  to  L.1  3s.  4d.  for  coarse  nibble 
work  of  one  storey. 

3.  Cottages  attached  to  farms. — Many  of  the  better  sort  of 
farmers  have  one  married  servant,  with  a  cottage,  and  a  small 
garden,  or  kail-yard'     Some  of  these  keep  a  cow  round  the 
the  year  to  such  a  person,  who  is  generally  preferred,  as  be- 
ing more  steady  and  attentive  than  the  younger,  or  unmar- 
ried servants  are.      This  method  is  certainly  preferable,  in 
most  cases,  to  giving  a  few  acres  of  ground  to  a  married  ser* 
Tant,  as  it  leaves  him,  and  his  wife  and  children  free  of  at- 
tending to  a  single  cow,  whose  milk  is  not  worth  the  cxpence 
of  attending  to  her  alone.     But  others,  who  have  detached 
pieces  of  broken  ground,  give  two  or  three  acres  to  a  faithful 
servant ;  who  has  a  family  of  children,  that  can  care  for  his 
eow,.  and  occasionally  for  two  cows  iu  summer,    and  only 
one  in  winter.     As  long  as  the  ground  that  is  in  cultivation, 
is  ploughed  by  the  farmer,  it  will  often  be  prudent  thus  to  ac- 
commodate one  married  servant ;  and  the  extent  of  his  small 
croft  must  be  determined  by  the  quality  and  situation  of  the 
ground,  and  other  circumstances.     No  general  rule  can  be 
laid  down  for  cases  of  expediency. 

4.  Es- 
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♦.  Erpmce  proportioned  to  thf  exttnl  c^  land, — Thulf  toy 
ilifHtrenL  in  various  ^liiatioriE.  Wbert  Oie  land  is  flat,  or  lia 
ptetiy  near  lo  a  level,  and  where  ibere  U  a  greU  proponka 
in  grass,  the  expence  of  labour  is  much  legs  «ii  ih<  « 
lent  of  land,  ihat  where  the  ground  has  a  considerable  de- 
gree o{  acclivity,  orb  rough,  and  in  the  provincial  dialect  of 
this  county,  bmi-seC,  and  when  at  the  same  time  a  great  pi 
lion  of  it  is  under  (he  plough.  By  looking  back  to  tiu  a- 
penee  of  labour  in  the  farm  of  Wester  Fiiilray,  in  page  301. . 
it  appears  that  the  charge  un  276  Scotch,  or  SiO  Englait 
acres,  for  labour,  amounts  lo  L.iKO,  via. 
To  i  married  servant;,  for  board  and  iva^s  -    LtCS , 

7  unmarried  men,  and  »  women  serrants,  for  wages 

Articles  of  provision  fordilio  ... 

Labourers,  and  implements  of  husbandry 

Total  for  labour,  or  labourers,  aitd  for  implemenU  LUOi 
This  is  above  27s.  per  English,  and  nearly  33s.pe(Scolck 
acre.  But  when  land  is  rough,  tvilh  a  considerable  declirityt- 
■o  that  two  horses  or  two  o.ten  cannot  easily  plough  it.  tl 
expence  of  labour  may  be  stated  ai  a  guinea  and  a  luirpai 
English,  or  L.2  per  Scotch  acre.  In  small  farm 
greater  than  on  large,  except  when  the  farmer  faoltb  ti»^ 
plough  himself— ploughs  sparingly,  and  depends  ckicfiy  m 
profits  from  his  live-stock.  The  coiuideratio 
rise  in  the  price  of  labour  (lo  which  that  in  the  price  ofcodt 
which  ought  to  regulate  that  of  labour,  does  not  comipM 
clearly  proves,  that  fertile  arable  land,  whichlies  flat,  orwi 
a  very  gentle  declivity,  is  north  much  more  rent,  than  raa||ll 
and  high  lying  farms,  which  both  iciuire  more  labour.  ' 
y ifld  much  less  returns. 


ik 
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iECT.   II. PRICE  OF  PROVISIONg. 

It  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  advantages  which  are  derived 
from  the  cultivation  of  turnips  and  of  the  sown  grasses,  that 
though  the  price  of  wheat  has  risen  more  than  that  of  every 
other  kind  of  corn,  yet  provisions,  as  far  as  regards  com,  or 
butcher  meat,  have  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in 
the  money  price  of  labour.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  or  in 
1 609,  the  quarter  of  9  Winchester  bushels  of  the  best  wheat 
cost  L.2  1  Os.  and  in  1 608,  L.2  1 6s.  8d.  And  at  the  medium 
of  100  years,  from  1595  to  1694  inclusive,  a  quarter  of 
wheat  of  9  bushels  cost  L.2  7s.  8}d.  Consequently,  a  Win- 
chester quarter  of  8  bushels  cost  L.2  2s.  5d.  From  1697 
to  1796  inclusive,  a  quarter  of  wheat  cost  only  L.1  14s.  10}d. 
or  7s.  6}d.  less  than  in  the  former  century.  Since  1794,  the 
prices  of  corn  have  been  higher,  owing  to  various  causes^ 
hot  not  so  high  in  proportion  as  the  increase  of  the  price  of 
hbour. 

The  price  of  oats  and  of  oatmeal  in  Scotland,  has  not 
men  so  much  of  late  years  as  that  of  wheat,  and  stilllest 
than  that  of  labour.  In  1641,  when  the  best  wheat  in  East 
Lothian  was  1 6s.  8d.  per  boll,  of  85  Scots  pints,  the  best  oats 
was  1  Is.  8d.  per  boll  of  1 24  pints.  In  1 8 1 1,  the  best  wheat  is 
at  40s.  per  boll,  Linlithgow  measure,  while  the  best  oats  are 
«nly  22s.  per  boll  of  corn  measure.  They  should  be  288.  in 
order  to  hold  the  same  proportion  to  wheat.  In  Aberdeen- 
shire, the  fiars  of  oatmeal,  of  a  middling  quality,  called 
Farm  Meal,  may  be  considered  as  a  better  proof  of  the 
real  price  of  provisions,  than  the  price  of  any  species  of 
corn.  For  all  kinds  of  corn  are  different  in  their  value  ift 
clifFerent  years,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  when 

fil- 
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filling  in  the  car,  the  earliness  of  the  harvest,  and  tiie  good- 
ness of  the  season,  when  thev  are  cut  down  and  harvested. 
The  following  short  table  will  shew  the  price  of  a  boll  of 
farm  meal,  of  128  stones  of  Scots  Troy,  commonly  called 
Dutch  weight,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  140  lbs.  neat  Avoir- 
dupois, or  half  the  weight  of  a  sack  of  flour. 


From  1705  to  1714  inclusive 

- 

L.0 

6 

^k 

From  1715  to  1724  do.      - 

- 

0 

6 

l\ 

From  1725  to  1734  do. 

- 

0 

7 

«i 

From  1735  to  1744  do. 

- 

0 

8 

M 

From  1745  to  1754  do. 

- 

0 

S 

«T'r 

From  1755  to  1764  do. 

- 

0 

9 

9J 

From  1765  to  1774  do; 

- 

0 

12 

9 

From  1775  to  1784  do. 

r 

0 

12 

i;i 

From  1785  to  1794  do. 

- 

0 

12 

s; 

From  1795  to  1804  do. 

- 

0 

18 

3i 

For  the  first  50  years  the  average  is  nearly 

0 

7 

6 

For  the  next  50  years  the  average  is  nearly 

0 

9 

9i 

The  highest  price  in  the  whole  was  in 

1800 

1 

17 

0 

The  lowest  price  was  in   1706   (not 

o«<r- 

eighth  part  qf  the  highest  price)  viz 

• 

0 

4 

On  looking  at  these  prices,  it  appears,  that  for  the  first  35 
years  of  the  last  century,  the  price  of  oatmeal  was  only 
6s.  6(1.  per  boll ;  the  next  25  years  it  rose  to  8s. ;  the  third 
25  years  it  rose  to  12s.  ;  and  the  last  25  years  of  the  centu- 
ry it  rose  to  14s.  2(1.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  prices 
of  the  10  years,  from  1775  to  1784,  though  they  incloded 
those  of  1782  and  1783,  are  not  quite  twelve  shillings  and  ts<r 
pence,  while  in  the  10  preceding  years,  in  which  there  waf 
no  scarcity,  the  average  price  of  oatmeal  was  twehe  iftiHingi 
and  ninepence ;  and  the  10  subsequent  years,  in  which  also 
there  was  no  calamitous  season,  it  was  twelve  shillings  ami 
eightpence  imd  one-fifth  of  a  penny.      It  is  no  less  warthy  of 

ob- 
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obseryation,  that  the  average  price  of  oatmeal  from  1795  to 
180K  (though  it  included  the  price  of  1793,  which  was^chief- 
ly  occasioned  by  the  scarcity  of  wheat  in  England,  and  also 
the  extremely  high  prices  of  1799  and  1800 J  was  onfy  eighteen 
MUings  and  threepence  aeven'tenths,  while  the  price  of  meal 
since  1 800,  has  been  nearly  nineteen  shiilif^s,  exactly  eighteen 
shillings  and  elevenpence  two-mntlis,  as  appears  by  the  follow* 
ing  tabic,  which  contains  the  fiar  price  of  farm  bear  and  of 
farm  meal. 


Farm  Bearj 

1801 

L.1   1 

0 

Farm  Meal, 

L.0  15 

6 

1802 

0  10 

0 

0  14 

9 

1803 

0  16 

0 

0  la 

0 

1804 

1   2 

6 

0  17 

0 

1805 

0  18 

6 

0  16 

8 

1800 

1   1 

6 

0  18 

6 

1807 

1   4 

0 

1  5 

0 

1808 

1   4 

0 

1  6 

0 

1809 

1   2 

0 

1   1 

0 

Total  1  boll  for  9  yrs.  L9     6     0  L.8  10     5 

Average  price  10     8  O  18   11| 

This  increase  of  the  price  of  oatnieed  must  be  attributed 
chiefly  to  the  increase  of  paper  money.     That  of  the  price 
of  wheat  (of  wliich  much  more  is  raised  in  Scotland  than  was 
raised  twenty  years  ago)  must  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  pro- 
gress of  luxury.     The  comparatire  decrease  of  the  price  of 
bear  or  bigg,  which  formerly  sold  for  one-fourth  part  more 
than  a  boll  of  the  best  oatmeal,  is  undoubtedly  occasioned 
by  an  excessively  high  tax  on  malt  from  bigg.     A  direct  tax 
<m  the  landed  property  of  the  county,  which  raised  ten  tinte$ 
as  much  free  duty  to  Government,  would  not  so  deeply  af- 
fret  our  agriculture.     The  fiar  prices  of  oatmeal,  at  a  medi- 
um. 


j2B  Tract,  or  rnonMOK*. 

urn,  of  the  years  l&OT,  I80g,  and  1809,  wu  per  boU,  Ol' 
I40£DglUliib&.  -  -  -         L.I     *    0 

Those  of  farm  or  market  bear,  at  the  same  aver- 
age, only  -  -  -  -  13  4 
Wheiiit  U  comidered,  that  tlie  Aberdeeuahire  bollutx- 
actly  tive-sixlliE  of  the  English  quarter,  and  one-ninib  pan 
larger  than  the  Linlithgow  boll,  it  will  be  found  that  ika 
Wiuchester  (juarter  of  bear  is  only  txatniy-ughl  tMtlimgtr  nd 
that  the  slandard  Scotch  botl  of  bear  cosis  only  a  ffama, 
while  (he  boll  of  oatmeal  cost*  twenty-three  ikilluigt  tad  fi»r- 
pence:  hence  the  decrease  of  the  qoaniity  of  bear  sown,  and  iht 
injury  done  to  our  agriculture,  may  be  clearly  understood.  U 
oue  respect,  however,  this  high  aiali  tax  ha«  been  a 
la^:  The  farmer'sstrvant-s  who  are  boarded  ii 
get  a  much  less  allowance  of  beer  than  formerly, 
demand  for  bear  or  bigg  was  great,  and  the  tax  oo  I 
moderate,  the  fanners  raised  much  greater  ijoanUtM 
kind  of  corn  ^  sold  a  considerable  proportion  of  t 
brewers  and  distillers,  and  gave  a  liberal  allotvaoca  I 
to  their  servants.  Now  they  give  them  much  leai.  as  they 
raise  lessofthia  species  of  grain,  and  as  the  malt  MX  ia  RW 
five  times  as  much  as  it  was  formerly. 

The  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  iiW  within  tbe  coon^ii 
also  much  less  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Th«  napfaff 
of  the  licensed  distillers  has  produced  this  decrease.  Anioa* 
ber  of  poor  people,  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  engaged  in  il- 
licit distillation,  and  were  freijuently  fined  in  small  niBU  by 
the  Junices  of  the  Peace:  but  since  llie  latt-  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment obliged  the  Justices  to  im[<rison  for  a  >>pace  of  at  least 
three  months,  the  number  of  illicit  distillers,  who  malie  any 
considerable  ((uantity,  has  greatly  decreased.  A  few  of  tin 
dclinquenti,  ^^ho  were  convi elf  d  afler  this  time,  wen  iapri- 
:i>ned,  in  terms  of  ihe  act  i  and  h  ere  supported  while  in  iba 


in  on  adfan- 
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jail,  by  charitable  contributions.  It  is  creditable  to  the  land- 
ed proprietors  to  state,  that  in  a  general  county  meeting, 
finding  that  the  Excise  would  give  no  aliment,  (the  Scotch 
term  for  an  allowance  to  a  prisoner)  to  the  6rst  offender  * 
who  was  imprisoned  for  illicit  distillation  ;  and  not  choosing 
that  such  delinquents  should  be  supported  from  the  roguc'^ 
mumey,  (a  tax  imposed  on  account  of  offenders  against  the  cri- 
minal  laws  of  the  land)  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets  ; 
and  contributed  a  suro^  which  was  more  than  equal  to  what 
the  man  could  claim  for  aliment.  In  consequence  of  this 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  punishing  such  oilenders,  (many  of 
whom  are  now  brought  before  the  Court  qf  Exchequer,)  illicit 
distillation  of  whisky  has  in  a  great  measure  been  given  up : 
and  smuggled  spirits,  viz.  Geneva  and  brandy,  are  more  ge- 
nerally used,  than  any  friend  to  the  interests  of  either  Bri- 
tish agriculture,  or  Hriti^h  commerce,  would  wish.  On  the 
whole,  not  above  two-thirds  of  the  ale  or  beer^  nor  one-third 
of  the  spirits  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  that 
was  used  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  The  decrease  in  the 
consumpt  of  ardent  spirits  is  not  to  be  regretted :  But  every 
friend  to  humanity  would  wish  that  the  farm  servants,  and 
the  industrious  day  labourers,  who  are  providing  food  tor  the 
community,  should  not,  by  the  operation  of  the  malt  tax,  be 
stinted  in  their  allowance  of  beer,  while  cultivating  the  earth 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  ;  as  if  they  were  so  many  mari* 
ners  cooped  up  in  a  ship,  and  reduced  to  a  short  allowance 
of  provisions,  until  they  arrived  at  some  friendly  harbour.— 
In  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  the  difierent  maritime 
towns  of  the  county,  rum,  from  the  West  Indies,  which  pays 
A  duty  to  Govenmient,  is  a^  by  the  more  opulent  inhabi* 

L  1  tanu; 

*  This  delinqaeot  hid  b««o  for  fomt  years  io  the  armf ,  aaU  wm  iheo 

an  old  man. 
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lants  i  but  in  spile  of  alt  the  regulations  of  ibe  Legiibuu^  I 
a  considerable  quantity  of  smuggled  spirits  ii 
preference  to  tim  spirita  of  tbe  luwlaod  tlislillcr,  whicb  tn  I 
not  all  relished  by  ibe  inliabitanls  of  Aberduenshin^ 
not  pouible,  by  any  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  regnlitigni  rfl 
(Ikc  Board  of  Excise,  to  render  the  com  spiriu  of  then 
acceptable  to  our  northern  stontactis.  For,  lU  giutibu*  mm^i^  1 
putandum  esi,  (ihere  is  no  disputing  about  motten  of  Uatt.^  I 
The  great  di^tillersno  doubt  have  made  their  (.-orw  sjpinupant  | 
than  they  tverc  formerly  ;  but  they  cannot  cure  iheai  of  iW  | 
peculiar  flavour,  or  ham  gout.  And  every  naoi  wk*  1 
accuiloiued  to  drink  our  mall  spirits,  while  we  I 
distilleries,  will  say,  ivhile  he  tastes,  audoa/ytoj 
spirits  of  the  great  distillers, — 

1  do  not  love  thee.  Doctor  Fell : 
The  reason  whj,  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  I  don't  love  thee.  Doctor  Fell. 

Even  when  ardent  spirits  are  of  good  quality,  tbey  ve 
certainly  more  hurtful  than  malt  li<)Uor  to  the  coBUiMina.— 
If  an  allusion  may  be  borrowed  from  agriculture,  ia  ibii  te* 
port,  the  Writer  would  say,  thai  ardent  ffiria,  like  Imt,  m 
c.-ilcareans  matter,  are  only  siimalanit,  but  ih&t  Aea*.  wkf 
mented  liquor,  like  rich  tnaniox,  nourishes  and  iavigofatti  Ai 
constitution. 

Fuel. — Forty  years  ago,  the  great  article  nffiwl  WMpMfc 
dug  from  the  mosses.  This  was  a  rery  expeiM**  utide  f 
uot  so  much  from  tbe  labour  of  digging,  as  fram  tkM  of  of* 
rying  home  the  fuel  The  city  of  Aberdeen.  «  llut  pctiod. 
paid  at  least  L3000  a  year  for  peats,  fmtuenily  L-MOOr- 
The  principal  part  of  this  sum  was  for  fuel  from  the  Ci 
way,  and  otlier  peat  mosses  iu  the  coualy  of 
within  Ktcn  miles  of  AbenJeen.     Now  pit  onit,   ImmIi  bwi 

New. 
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Newcastle  and  from  the  Firth  of  Forth,  are  generally  used 
in  that  city ;  and  more  or  less  in  all  places  of  the  county, 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  sea  coast  The  Canal,  on  the 
Don,  and  the  different  turnpike  roads,  have  facilitated  the 
rarriage  of  coaU  into  the  interior  of  the  county.  But  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  want  of  coals  and  lime  are  a  great 
drawback  on  the  exertions  of  the  Aberdeenshire  farmer ;  and 
that  the  difference  between  having  both  within  a  few  miles  of 
his  house,  as  in  the  southern  counties,  and  getting  both  from  a 
distance,  as  in  this  county,  is  equal  to  not  less  than  30  per 
cent,  of  the  rent  of  a  farm.  Peats  are  now  become  more  ex- 
pensive, as  our  peat  mosses  are  nearly  exhausted  in  many 
places;  and  the  only  consolation  for  this  expence  is,  that 
our  people  are  learning  how  to  manage  coals.  In  many  cases 
it  would  be  an  advantage,  that  the  farmers  brought  all  their 
Aiel  from  Aberdeen,  and  spent  the  summer  months  in  atten- 
ding to  the  horse-hoeing  and  fallowing  of  their  lands.  To  save 
Jlrtr  guineas  on  coals,  they  often  expend  itueniy  in  misap- 
plying the  labour  of  horses. 

In  the  highlands,  considerable  quantities  of  wood  are  used 
ms  fuel,  though  they  are  generally  mixed  with  either  pestt  from 
ihB  moss,  or  turf  from  the  moors.  In  the  middle,  and  even 
in  the  lower  districts,  aged  and  fallen  wood  is  frequently 
sold  at  an  under  value,  and  used  as  fuel.  Wood  it  a  very 
wholesome  and  exhilarating  species  of  fuel ;  and  in  the  ca- 
pacious chimneys  of  the  hospitable  mansion  of  a  highland 
proprietor,  unites  with  the  landlord,  the  table*  and  the  bowl, 
in  giving  the  traveller  a  warm  reception.  In  the  peat  mos- 
ses, a  species  of  fir,  that  is  highly  resinous,  and  inflamma^ 
tory  when  dried,  is  found  in  many  places  ;  and,  when  peel- 
ed with  a  large  knife,  is  used  either  as  a  faggot  or  a  taper. 
It  bums  with  a  clear  and  steady  light,  and  instead  of  being 
annffed,  is  kept  clean  and  bright,  by  broakin;  afffirom  tias 

1,12  te 


made  out  at  an  cxpence  of  only  L.^^OOC).  The  coruparauvc 
cheapness  of  this  road  is  owing  to  the  purity  of  tlie  gravel, 
and  other  excellent  materials.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  about  nine  miles  of  this  turnpike  road,  through 
the  parish  of  Upper  Banchory,  and  part  of  Drumoak  parifh, 
is  situated  in  that  insulated  district  of  the  county  of  Kincar- 
dine,  which  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Dee.  (This  is  that 
part  of  the  division  of  Marr,  which  above  500  years  ago,  ml 
taken  from  this  county,  and  added  to  Kincardineshire.) — 
Yet  the  whole  31  miles  of  the  Deeside  turnpike  road  belong 
to  the  turnpike  trustees  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen. 

2d.  A  turnpike  road  is  carried  in  a  direction  nearly  doe 
west  from  Aberdeen  for  7  miles,  when  it  divides  intotvro 
branches.  Both,  however,  are  turnpike.  One  of  them  is  19 
miles  in  length,  and  goes  through  part  of  £cht  and  Midmar, 
in  a  direction  nearly  in  the  middle  between  the  riven  Dee 
and  Don,  until  it  reach  Drumlasie,  in  the  north  of  the  pa- 
rish of  Kincardine  O'Neil.  It  is  proposed  to  be  carried  tn 
Tarland,  ,or  10  mile?  farther.  The  other,  which  is  21  miks 
in  length,  is  carried  on  in  a  line  nearly  westerly,  to  tlie 
church  of  Alford.  This  turnpike,  (which  is  called  the  Sixiie 
Road,)  and  its  two  branches,  ajready  extend  to  1-7,  and  will 
be  57  miles. 

3d.   The  great  turnpike  road  from  Aberdeen  to  the  north- 
west, at  4-  miles  from  that  city,  also  divcrjrcs  into  two  bran- 
ches.     The  most  southerly  extends  througii  Kinture  aod  In- 
verury,  to  Huntly,  and  to  the  boundaries  of  the  county  of 
Banif; — a  distance  of  3 1-  miles  from  the  [K>int  where  the  two 
roads  separate,  or  nearly  38  from  the  Exchange,  or  middle 
of  the  city  of  Aberdeen.      The  most  northerly  goes  througfa 
Otdmeldrum  and  TurrilF,  in  a  direction  almost  due  north,  to 
the  town  of  Banfl',  at  a  distance  of  42  miles  from  the  point  of 
separation,  or  \Ci  from  Aberdeen.     The  whole  length  of  turn- 
pike, on  both  roads^  is  80  English  miles. 

4th. 
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l%e  turf,  or  imperfectly  dried  peat,  is  laid  above  the  coals. 
After  this  has  begun  to  cake,  and  is  kindled  completely^ 
the  coal  is  gently  stirred,  when  it  inflames  and  consumes  the 
fuel  that  is  of  inferior  quality. 

It  would  be  an  aflectation  of  knowledge,  which  indicates 
neither  a  comprehensive  mind,  nor  a  .spirit  qf  minute  research,  if 
the  Writer  of  this  Report  pretended  to  make  any  calculation 
of  the  total  income,  and  of  the  general  erpaiditwrc,  (arranged 
under  particular  articles  of  detail)  of  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  this  extensive  county,  in   number  above  123,000,    and 
Ibrming  all  the  various  classes  of  society ;    from  the  jip^at 
landholder,  who  dwells  in  a  stately  mansion,  and  is  proprie- 
tor of  1 00,000  acres,  to  the  poor  cottager,  who  rents  a  mean 
hut  and  a  small  kail  yard,   both  comprising  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  an  acre ;  and  from  the  opulent  merchant,  who  has 
amassed  a  capital  of  L.50,000,  to  the  miserable  mendicant, 
who  can  only  collect  a  few  pence,  either  by  unceasing  im- 
portunity, or  by  that  speechless  modesty,  which  generally 
indicates  deeper  distress,  and  more  powerfully  aflects  a  feel- 
ing heart.     In  a  small  county,  which  was  possessed  chiefly 
by  gentlemen  of  moderate  fortunes,  residing  on  their  own 
estates,  and  by  farmers  and  their  dependants,  some  guess  may 
be  made  of  the  probable  amount  of  these  different  articles  ; 
and   a  very  able  and  ingenious  writer,  Mr.  Robertson,  in 
his  Survey  of  Kincardineshire,  has  made  the  Rural  Economy 
of  that  neighbouring  county  both  an  entertaining  and  insti-uc- 
tvve  subject  of  minute  discussion.     To  attempt  this  in  a  Sur- 
vey of  Aberdeenshire,  would  argue  an  equal  want  of  modes- 
ty and  of  knowledge.      A   few  genei-al  estimates,    founded 
upon  the  best  data,  which  the  Writer  of  this  Report  could 
procure,  (and  he  knows  that  he  will  not  be  accused  of  indo- 
lence,   or  of  carelessness  in  seeking  information)    shall  be 
given  in  a  subsequvnt  part  of  the  Rep<»rt,  after  considering 

I.  I  "  the 
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7.  S^rctf/*.-*-\Vhile  so  much  money  has  been  laid  oat  lu 
making  roads  in. all  parts  of  the  county,  (and  even  in  Brae- 
mar,  where  tliere  are  no  turnpikes,  the  roads  are  kepi  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  ^^^  miles  from  the  sea)  the  city  of  Aberdeen 
has  been  adorned  by  two  new  streets ;  and  a  bridge  has  been 
thrown  over  a  small  brook,  called  the  Dcnbum,  that  makes 
the  access  from  the  south,  formerly  so  difficult  and  unplea- 
sant, both  easy  and  agreeable.  One  of  the  streets,  callei! 
King  Street,  extends  above  a  mile  in  length  from  the  centre  of 
the  city  of  Aberdeen,  to  that  of  Old  Aberdeen.  The  other, 
called  Union  Street,  has  united  the  high  grounds  in  Castle- 
street,  (in  which  the  Exchange  is  situated,)  with  a  kind  of 
new  town,  that  is  built  on  the  south-west,  by  one  of  the  finest 
bridges  in  the  island,  lliis  bridge  is  of  one  arch,  consider- 
ably less  than  a  semi-circle,  the  cord  of  which  is  1 32  feet. — 
It  is  bntlt  of  excellent  granite,  and  attra'its  most  powerfully 
the  attention  of  every  stranger.     It  cost  above  L.  10,000. 

The  opening  of  these  two  streets,  and  purchasing  the 
ground  from  the  former  proprietors,  have  cost  the  Magistrates 
of  Aberdeen  above  L.  100,000 ;  but  they  will,  in  the  course  of 
years,  be  partly,  (if  not  wholly)  indemnified  by  the  great 
rents  which  they  will  receive  for  the  sites  of  houses. 

8.  With  the  same  spirit  for  improving  the  harbour,  that 
appears  in  opening  streets  and  making  turnpike  roads,  the 
Magistrates  of  Aberdeen  have  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
empowering  them  to  borrow  L.  120,0(10,  for  carrying  out 
piers,  or  quays,  on  each  side  of  the  Die,  and  deepening  the 
harbour.  There  is  some  difTercnce  in  opinion  about  a  part 
of  the  proposed  improvements  ;  but  from  the  excellent  checks 
on  the  expenditure  of  the  money,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
carrying  out  the  piers  will  be  honourably  conducted,  and  the 
money  on  that  branch  well  laid  out.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, the  depth  of  the  harbour  w^ll  be  much  greater  tlian 
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Before  concluding  this  subject,  the  Writer  of  this  Report 
.  Mould  state,  that  he  received  from  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  respecting  Highways  and  Wheel  Carnages,  la 
return  he  sent  to  the  worthy  Baronet  a  short  Account  of  the 
Roman  Method  of  making  Roads,  which  he  was  desired  to 
insert  in  this  Report,  and  which  he  now  subjoins  in  the  most 
.concise  manner  in  which  he  can  express  it. 

These  masters  of  the  world  expended  immense  sums  la 
making  tiic  great  roads  of  communication  from  Rome  to  the 
most  distant  provinces.     The  expence  of  the  Appian  and  Fli^ 
mini  an  ways  was  unequalled  by  any  thing  in  modern  Eu- 
rope ;  as  will  be  easily  seen,  by  attending  to  the  method 
they  took  in  making  their  principal  roads.     They  Brst  leyel- 
led  the  bottom  of  the  proposed  road,  and  beat  the  earth  very 
hard,  by  machines  adapted  to  that  purpose,  that  it  might 
not  sink  by  the  weight  of  the  stones  laid  upon  it     Then  they 
covered  the  line  of  road  with  a  soft  kuid  of  stone,  which  they 
called  tophus,  which  was  a  foot  thick,  and  regularly  paved. — 
Last  of  all,  they  shaped  the  narrow  stones  very  neatly  to  a 
determinate  thickness,  and  laid  them  on  so  compactly  above 
the  tophus,  that  the  point  of  a  sword,  in  many  places,  can- 
not be   thrust  between  many  of  the  stones,     which   have 
stood  for  above  2000  years,   as  monuments  of  the  Political 
Economy  of  antient  Rome.     Were  the  same  mode  adopted  in 
first  beating  the  earth  hard,  then  laying  Pbrtland  stone,  and 
lastly  paving  with  Aberdeen  granite,  the  streets  of  London — 
and    a  similar   method    adopted   in   all  great  cities,    there 
would  be  less  reason  to  dispute  about  the  form  of  carriage 
wheels ;  although  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  certainly  right,   in  the  different  Resolutions  which  were 
proposed  on  this  im|K>rtant  subject. 

II.  Iron  Railways. — We  hare  none  of  these  as  yet  in  this 

county : 


Mranfy : '  *nS  tbe  competition  that  subsists  between  the  Cam] 
nml  the  tumpilce  roaf)«,  on  the  banks  of  the  Don.  furiiidf  Hm 
attempting;  nn  iron  rail  nay  in  that  direction.  Shonli]  tlietx- 
gisUture,  however,  ace  the  importance  of  the,^M-efUi{f.V<rr 
in  the  proper  hght,  an  iron  mil  way  might,  at  no  distani  pt- 
rioi),  be  seen  on  the  bankt  of  the  Dee. 

III.  As  repeaieilly  mentioned,  we  have  a  Canal,  whicliii 
carried  (ram  the  harbour  of  Aberdeen  tu  the  burgh  of  bm' 
niry.  This  Canal  extends  from  the  river  Don,  lo  the  ifcon- 
lands  of  Aberdeen,  being  in  length  nearly  Mi  miles;  mi 
the  altitude  surmounted  from  low  n-aicr-mark  in  the  hutMC 
to  the  summit  level  at  Sioney«'ood,  is  188  feel. 

The  principal  works  constructed  upon  it  arc.  |7  cwil 
lock& — 5  aqueduct  bridges  over  considerable  streams  of  mter 
—50  accommodation  bridges — 20  culverts,  for  cunwyim 
Binatler  streams  from  the  higher  grounds,  under  I  he  caaaL— 
£cBides  basons  at  Port  Klphinsiun,  at  the  lop  of  the  canal: 
It  Bridge  of  Dyce  and  Kinlore  ;  a  temporary  bason  al  Aber- 
deen ;  and  many  other  pieces  of  masonry,  oflesser  mapnitiidf 
Tile  expenditure  on  the  Canal  previous  lo  the  Slil  of  De- 
cember, 1803,  was 
Porsurveys,  plans,  and  Actsof  Parliament      L.21H  10    4 

Law  BKpences 231    10    C 

Land,  and  land  rents,  and  damagtfs  to  grounds  21 34  3  S 
The  execution  of  the  earthen  part  of  the  Ca- 
nal, including  boats  and  ulciisils  -  19,017  0  1 
Constructing  17  lucks,  S  aijueduct,  and  56  ac- 
commodation bridges,  20  culverts,  and 
other  works  of  masonry,  including  superin* 
tendence,  management,  and  incidental  ex- 
pences              .....         19,439  I*    • 


^^ 


Total  cii|jendiiure  Dec.  51,  1808,        L.43,993  IS  10 


CANAL.  5i$ 

U  was  opened  lu  1  SOT,  aud  the  returns  from  it  have  been 
ye-any  increasing.  Besides  the  tonnage  on  goods  of  various 
kiods^  on  wood,  slates,  stones,  dung,  coals>  and  lime,  the 
rent  of  two  fly  boats  for  passengers  has  produced  a  conside- 
rable and  increasing  revenue.  The  tonnage  conveyed  during 
the  last  three  years,  is  as  follows  : — 

Ms  rfiimt.  Mis  •feoahm  tu»t  t/dung*  9thtr  mrtUUsm 
1808               19i23            4S35              468  5144 

J  809  25673  5521  528  252^ 

1810  25525  6192  736  1950 


70621  16048  1732  9620 

The  fly  boats  in  1808  were  let  at  L.  105.  In  1809  they 
were  let  for  L.  1 86.  In  1 8 1 0  they  were  let  for  L.25 1 .  And 
they  are  now  (1811)  let  at  L.34S. 

There  are  already  12  boats  employed  upon  the  Canal  for 
the  carriage  of  coals,  lime,  and  other  weighty  goods,  be- 
sides one  boat  for  carrying  provisions.  And  there  is  no  do«bt 
that  the  opening  of  this  Canal,  though  it  will  not  for  a  con« 
siderable  time  prove  advantageous  to  the  proprietors,  must 
be  highly  beneficial  to  the  country.  The  quantity  of  lime  in 
the  course  of  the  last  three  years  is,  in  round  numbers,  70,000 
bolls,  or  14,000  tuns  of  $helU ;  which,  independently  of  what 
has  been  used  in  building,  has  added  much  to  the  fertility  of 
5000  Scotch,  or  above  6S00  English  acres ;  and  in  the  course 
of  20  years  will  occasion  a  great  proportion  of  uncultivated 
land  to  be  rendered  arable.  The  quantity  of  coals,  though 
less  than  that  of  lime,  also  has  a  considerable  eflect  in  add* 
ing  to  the  improvement  of  the  land ;  because  the  farmer's 
time  is  much  less  occupied  in  providing  fuel  from  the  peat- 
moss. And  the  quantity  of  dung,  or  night  soil,  carried  from 
Aberdeen  to  the  inland  parts  of  the  county,  amounting  to 
1732  tuns,   is  a  proof  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  that  ani- 

matc* 
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mates  the  farmers  of  the  district  that  is  washed  by  the  Canal. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  night  soil  has  been  car- 
ried from  London  to  the  coast  of  Belhekie.     Perhaps  it  may, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be  brought  by  sea  to  Aberdeen, 
and  by  the  Canal  to  the  inland  parts  of  Ihe  county.     And 
that  roost  valuable  root  (the  only  one  as  yet  raised  in  great 
quantities,  which  will  pay  for  distant  water  carriage),   viz. 
potatoes,  may  be  carried  from  the  division  of  the  Gariocfa. 
to  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain.     It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
onions  are  cultivated  in  the  low  countries,  by  the  species  qfnw 
nure  best  adapted  for  raising  them,  tohich  is  imported  from  Stock- 
holfiu    Therefore  it  is  not  speculating  too  far  to  suppose,  that 
the  same  kind  of  manure  may  be  carried  partly  by  sea,  and 
partly  by  this  Canal,  to  the  inland  districts  of  Aberdeenshire. 

The  Canal  was  originally  only  1 7  feet  wide  by  three  feet 
deep.  It  is  now,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  3  feet  9  or 
1 0  inches  deep,  and  from  21  to  23  feet  wide.  (This  has  been 
done  by  subsequent  operations).  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  the  plan  of  that  excellent  engineer,  Mr.  Renxic, 
who  proposed  that  the  Canal  should  be  27  feet  wide,  and  4 
feet  deep,  was  not  at  first  carried  into  eflcct;  and  that  jour 
proper  person  appointed  by  him,  was  not  paid  for  superin- 
tending the  whole  work.  For,  excepting  the  first  three  locks, 
which  were  executed  in  a  substantial  manner,  all  the  othen 
were  built  so  very  slight  and  insufficient,  that  although  the  on- 
dertaker  paid  a  considerable  sum  of  damages,  the  proprietorJ 
of  the  Canal  sustained  great  loss,  and  the  trade  has  been  re- 
peatedly interrupted  by  some  of  the  locks  giving  way.  This 
is  now  in  a  great  measure  remedied ;  and  as  the  undertaking 
was  new,  and  the  work  of  a  nature  so  little  known  to  oor 
artiticcrs,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered,  that  several  errors  were 
at  first  committed. 

If  a  Canal  were  proposed  for  conveying  the  valaable  fo- 
rest? 


rests  of  Marr  to  Aberdeen,  it  would  be  adviseable  to  use  no 
locks,  but  to  carry  it  only  to  Hazlehcad,  within  two  miles 
of  that  city.  It  would  he  cheaper  to  cart  the  wood  for  these 
two  miles,  than  to  build  locks.  An  aqueduct  bridge,  liow- 
CTer,  would  be  necessary  over  the  burn  of  Culter ;  as  the 
Canal  should  be  carried  on  a  high  level,  at  least  'JOO  feet 
above  the  sea  at  half  flood. 

To  this  list  of  public  works,  we  may  add  the  expeucc  of 
building  a  Bridewell,  which  has  cost  L.  1 0,000. 

Besides  what  has  been  expended  within  the  county,  the  Ma^ 
gistratcs  of  Aberdeen  advanced  also  L.  1 2,000  in  making 
out  the  turnpike  to  Stonehaven,  in  Kincardineshire. 

The  whole  sums  already  expended,  and  what  in  a  few  years 
will  be  laid  out  on  roads,  streets,  harbour,  canals,  and  Bride* 
well,  cannot  be  estimated  below  L.400,000i  and  very  pro- 
bably will  amount  to  half  a  million. 

It  is  a  circumstance  highly  deserving  of  notice,  that  when 
the  whole  lands  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen  were  valued  in 
1674,  their  annual  amount  was  below  L.20,000;  and  all  the 
lands  in  the  county,  and  houses  in  the  city,  would  not,  at 
that  time,  (if  sold  at  the  highest  prices  at  which  houses  and 
laud  were  then  sold)  have  produced  so  much  money  as  has 
been  laid  uut  un  these  public  works  since  1796,  or  will  be 
laid  out  in  a  few  years.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  landed  gen- 
tlemen, to  mention  that  (with  very  few  exceptions)  they 
freely  gave  up  the  ground  for  turnpikes,  commutation  roads^ 
and  also  for  the  canal ;  otherwise  the  greater  part  of  these 
nscful  works  could  not  have  been  executed. 

It  needs  only  be  added  to  this  account,  that  the  Bridewell 
has  not  as  yet  had  many  inmates,  partly  owing  to  the  great 
lenity  of  the  Justices,  and  partly  owing  to  the  good  morals 
of  the  people. 

>I  m  SECT* 
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or  these  we  have  s  great  number,  of  ini 
Tlic  fir^t  are  properly  called  Fairs,  and  the  ri(:bt  of  boldi 
thiiu   is  by  a  charter  or  grant  from  the  Kiog. — The 
are  called  Trysts,    at  which  no  custom  is  paid  for  cailk 
for  the  Qnt  three  years.    Tlic  most  coniideTable  an  tfac  W- 
loniiig : — 

JANL'AIty. — OLD   STILE. 

Drumblade,  2d  Tuetiday — Tuirifi;  last  do.  i 
— Cumiiwrtotv,  l8l  Thursday— Old  Deer,  Sd  ThumUy. 

NEW   STILE. 

St.  Nauchioii's,  Oldmeldrum,  1  it  Tuesday  afkr  ll 
Yule  market,  Stncben,  1st  Tuesday. 

FEBRUARY. 

Rattray,    1st  Tuesday— Tarves,    2d  do.— Old  Deer, 
Thursday — Huntly  and  Al ford,  last  Tue.*day — Strichea, 
Tuesday  and  Wcdnifsday — Fyvic,   Faslen'i  Ewn  d»y,  (« 
Shrove  Tuesday,)  aiid  Tarlaiid,  last  Wednesday — N««  R- 
sligo,  3d  Tuesday  and  Wt-dnesday, 

NEW   MILE. 

IMonymusk,    2d   Wednesday — Abergeldy,  last  Friday. 

J>W/iC//.— OLD  sriiE. 
TuTiiff;  Saturday  before  Fa*lcn's  Eveti— Wuodhewt  Fa- 
leiletter,  1st  Tuesday— Turves,  -2^]  Tuesday  uttj  Wi 
— Kirh  of  I^ochcll,  luvcrury,  Fiiiiean,  ami  kifkof  UigMi 
All  on  'Jd  Tuvsdjy — Lenabo,  3d  Tuesday  and  ^VcdDM^^- 
Fraserburgh,    2d  Wednesday — Old   Deer,    2t 
Tunis',  last  Tuesday  and  Wednesday — Huntly, 


lAIBS.  tiff 

NSW   STILE. 

LoBgside,  2d  Friday. 

APRIL. — OLD   STILE. 

New  Deer,  1st  Tuesday  and  Wednesday — Cruden,  1st 
IViesday — Auchterless,  2d  do. — Hawkhail,  3d  do. — ^Tanres, 
last  Tuesday  and  Wednesday-— Kepple  Tryst,  and  Auchin- 
dore,  last  Tuesday — Cumineston,  3d  Thursday — Old  Deer* 
2d  do. — Inverury,  3d  Wednesday. 

NEW  STILE. 

Old  Aberdeen,  last  Thursday. 

MAY. OLD   STILS. 

Ellon  and  Kildrummy,  1  st  Tuesday — Ballater,  2d  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday — Greenbum  and  Amadgc,  2d  Tuesday— r 
Strichen,  2d  do.  and  Wednesday — Peterhead,  Tarves,  and 
losch,  3d  Tuesday — Bytb,  4th  Tuesday  and  Wednesday — 
Udny,  4th  Tuesday — rHuntly  last  do.  and  Wednesday--^ 
l^wkhall,  Thursday  before  last  Tuesday — ^Auchterless,  Fri- 
day before  do. — Marquis  fair,  Huntly,  and  Newbyth,  1st 
Thursday — Drumblade,  2d  Wednesday — Old  Deer  and  Kin- 
cardine O'Neil,  2d  Thursday — Cumineston,  3d  do. — New 
Pitsligo,  3d  Tuesday  and  Wednesday — ^Auchindore,  last  Fri- 
day— Turrif!^  last  Saturday. 

NEW  STILB. 

Meikle  Wartle,  Thursday  before  26th.— Huntly,  Tliursday 
after  do. — Oldmeldram,  Saturday  after  do^— rTarland,  Wed* 
sesday  before  do. — Bora,  Ist  Wedoeiday  after  tiM  12th* 

JUNE. OLD  STTiiK. 

Ellon,  Lonmay,  Danot,  and  St^  Colm^s  ftur  at  Caimeif^ 

M  m  2  l«K 
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1  St  TuesJay,  Lenabo, 
Deer,  2il  Tuesday  and  WcJiiesilay — Sliach  do. — TaniC 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  before  last  Tuesday — Baltttkettle 
and  Aboyne,  3d  Wednesday — St.  Sair's  Fair,  lart  Toewfar 
and  Wednesday.  The  sheep  market  llie  Thursday  Urfore — 
Creenbum  fryst,  last  Tuesday — Tariand,  Friday  arU-rile. — 
Old  Deer,  1  si  Thursday — Fraserburgh,  and  (!r(.-enbnrfi  inar- 
ket,  2d  Thursday— Cum ineaton,  laai  Thursday — Sliach,  2* 
WcdiitHlay — Charleslown  of  Aboyne,  3d  Wcdoesday. 

NEW  STILE. 

Alford,  Tuesday  before  1st  Wediiesilay — Inreniry,  Tuo- 
diiy  before  2d  Wednesday — Rhynie,  Thursday  before  do. 

JULY — OLD  8T1LE. 

I'eter-fair  of  Huntly,  lat  Tuesday  and  Wedn«si!ay — Stri- 
chen,  do. — Tyrebagger  and  Fyvie,  1st  Tuesday — Ratbon. 
2<l  Tuesday — Aiky  fair  of  Old  Deer,  do.  and  WvJneMlay  br 
horses — Kcpple  Try?t,  Tuesday  before  do. — Turriffi  tart 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday— Turves,  SJ  Tuesday  tod  Wed- 
nesday— Glass,  3d  Wednesday — St.  James'  fair  of  Gnea- 
bum,  last  Thursday — Balnakettle,  last  Wednesday — In»«- 
rury,  Thursday  after  Aiky  fair — Cbarlcstomi  of  AbofR, 
Friday  afler  Pady-fair  tveek. 


Moillach,  CdTliursday. 

AUGUST— oi.a  stilb. 

Lawrence  fair.  Old  Rayne,  1  st  Tuesdiay  and  1 
(beep  and  timber  markets,  Thursday  and  Friday  \ 
nadge,  2d  Tuesday— Si richeu,  and  Mitkle  Sliach,  do.  and 
Wednesday — St.  Johit't  fair.  Sirathdon,  Friday  aftvf  da— 
l^Llon,  last  Tuesday  bid  Wtduadayr-Bartle  marks^  m  Oi* 


nionJ»  and  Au€litaclore»  4th  Tuesday — Bartle  Chapel,  Friday 
after  do. — Kincardine  0'Neil»  Wednesday  and  Thursday  af- 
ter last  Tuesday — Old  Deer,  1  st  Thursday — Fraserburgh^  3d 
do. — Cumineston,  last  do. — New  Pitsligo,  1st  Tuesday  and 

Wednesday. 

NEW    STILE. 

Monymusk,  last  Wednesday — Timber  market  at  Aber- 
deen^ last  Thursday — Muchals  tryst,  1st  Tuesday. 

SEPTEMBER.— OLD  stile. 

Inverury  and  Coldstone,  1st  Tuesday — Charles  fair,  Hunt- 
ly,  2d  do.  and  Wednesday — Tarves  do. — Alford,  Friday  af- 
ter do. — Greenbum,  St.  Andrew's,  in  Braeniar,  and  Micliael 
fair,  at  llawkhall,  3d  Tuesday — Michael  fair  of  Kinkeli,  last 
do.  and  Wednesday — Old  Deer,  1  st  Thursday — Fraserburgh, 
last  Friday — New  Pitsligo,  last  Tuesday  and  Wednesday — 
Ballaler,  2d  Monday  and  Tuesday — Greenbum,  3d  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday. 

OCTOBER— OLD   STILE. 

Tun-iff,  1  st  Tuesday  and  Wednesday — Charlestown  of  A- 
boyne,  1st  Tuesday — Mary  well  of  Birse,  1st  Thursday  after 
do. — New  Deer,  2d  Tuesday  and  Wednesday — Kinnethmont 
and  Kepple  tryst,  2d  Tuesday — Rhynie,  the  day  after  do. — 
Culfork  of  Breda,  Monday  before  do. — Byth,  Old  Aberdeen, 
and  Daviot,  3d  Tuesday  and  Wednesday — Turriff^  Thursday 
after  do. — Insch,  3d  Tuesday — Greenbum,  do. — Tarves,  4th 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday — Invemry,  Wednesday  after  do.— 
Old  Deer,  3d  Thursday. 

NOVEMBER— OLD  stile. 

Martinmas  fair,  Iluntly,  1st  Tuesday — Oldmcldrum,  Sa- 
turday after  do. — Strichen  and  Ellon,  1st  Tuesday  and  Wed* 

M  in  3  nesday 
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nesday — Rnthven  and  Peterhead,  Zd  Tuetdajr— MetUidE,  da. 
and  Wednesday — Udny  and  Letiabo,  3d  do, — Andrmnai  hk 
Rayne,  4ih  Tuesday — 0!d  Deer,  2>]  Tbursday— Fr«serb»rglfc 
2d  Friday— Cumineston,  3d  Tharsday— Tarlanil,  Tandqr 
and  Wednc^ay  after  Old  Manininas. 


servants. 


2d  Wednesday — Invurury,  25ih  day,  for  liirini 
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DECEMBER.— 010  stile. 

Andersmaa  fair  of  Hunily,  and  Ellon,  J  st  Tuesdays— T«« 

riff,  do.  and  Wednesday — Old  Deer,  2d  do. — Andcrsmas  fin 

of  Fraserburgh,  3d  do. — Tarves,  4lh  do. — Turriff,  Sawnjjy 

before  Old  Christmas — Cumineston,  3d  Thursday. 

KEW  STVLE. 

St  Andrew's,  Oldmeldrum,  Ist  Tuesday  after  Dec.  4it— 
Strathdon,   Isl  Tuesday — Arnadge,  4lb  Wedn«$daf. 

N.B.~-Wbat  is  called  old  style,  should  hsvebeu  12  dtp, 
ever  since  ISOO,  but  is  still  accounted  only  II  days  later  iha 
new  style,  i.e.  the  Istof  a  month  oldstyle  U  ifae  ISiliof  At 
new. 

Besides  the  above  annual  fairs  and  trysts,  ther«  are  mufccd 
for  fat  cattle  at  the  Bridge  of  Don  once  a  month;  U  OH- 
Dieldrum  once  a  fortnight  in  n  inter,  and  once  a  mcoih  itt 
summer ;  and  at  Inverury,  once  a  foituight  fiom 
to  the  end  of  March. 
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SECT.  V. — MARKETS. 

The  only  considerable  market  town  is  Aberdeen^  which 
has  a  well  frequented  weekly  market  on  Friday.  It  also  has  ^ 
a  market  for  butcher  meat  on  Wednesday^  But  excepting  in 
the  summer  months,  when  killing  twice  a  week  is  necessary, 
it  is  very  little  frequented.  There  is  also  a  weekly  market  at 
Peterhead,  Fraserburgh,  Huntly,  and  Oldmeldrum,  but  none 
of  them  are  considerable.  That  of  Peterhead,  however,  has; 
increased  with  the  population  of  the  town,  and  its  flourishing 
commerce. 


sect.  VI. — WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES. 

1.  Land  Meamre. — ^This  is  almost  universally  done  by  the 
Scotch  c\\  of  37|  English  inches,  and  its  denominations 
are 

6  ells  Scotch  (equal  to  18,^  feet)  make  a  lineal  fall. 

30  square  ells  (equal  to  38  ^Vty  yards)  1  square  fall. 

40  square  falls  make  one  rood. 

4  roods  make  one  acre. 

This  statute  Scotch  acre  contains  5760  Scotch  ells,  or 
0 1 50r%  square  English  yards.  Among  the  gardeners  in  the 
vicinity  of  Aberdeen,  land  was  formerly  let  by  the  100  beds; 
but  it  is  now  the  practice  to  measure  by  the  Scotch  chain  of 
7Vr*jf'Pct.  Some  land-measurers,  very  improperly,  use  a 
chain  of  only  74  feet.  Tliis  makes  the 'acre  too  little  by 
.)93.6  square  feet,  or  l-()3d  part  of  the  whole.  This  is  a 
very  dishonest  practice  :  because  the  Scotch  inch,  though  not 

M  m  4  now 
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DOW  in  lue,  was  1-I85th  part  longer  than  the  Engluh  indit 
and  the  Scotch  t\\,  of  37  Scotch  inches*  was  finind  at  ths 
Union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707  to  be  37  l-5th  inchoii  or 
one-fifth  part'  of  an  Inch  longer  on  the  37  English  inches.— 
The  Scotch  acre  is  to  the  English  as  38.44  to  30.25,  beiii^ 
tlie  prbpoftion  of  the  munber  of  sqnare  feet  in  a  Scotch  er 
English  JkU  or  jkfcA.  This  is  very  nearly  as  61  to  48«  si 
formerly  mentioned. 

2.  CbniJlfeiiMifv.'---The  provincial  or  coantymeasore  of  oils 
and  hear,  or  barley,  is  by  the  boll  of  1 30  Aberdeen  pints,  or 
4firlots,  of  34  pints  each,  commonly,  but  erroneously,  cal- 
led Stirling  Juggs ;  each  of  which  juggs,  when  filled  with 
rain  vrater,  of  about  55^  of  heat,  weighs  60  ounces  and  IS 
drams  Avoirdupois.    This  is  above  264685  Troy  grains. 

The  real  Stirling  jugg,  as  found  at  the  Union  of  the  imo 
kingdoms,  weighed  only  26,180  grains. 

The  same,  by  a  measure  of  the  late  Professor  RosiNsoii'iS 
of  Edinburgh,  made  only  20  years  ago,  was  26,200  grains. 
The  cause  of  this  difierence  seems  to  be  the  following:-* 
By  an  Act  of  Parliament,  establishing  the  Stirling  jagg»  is 
the  unit  of  measure  through  all  Scotland,  3  measures  of  this 
standard  Scotch  pint  were  appointed  to  be  sent,  one  to  Edin- 
burgh, one  to  Perth,  and  a  third  to  Aberdeen.     Our  forefa- 
thers were  not  very  accurate  in  making  such  measures.    And 
the  pint  measure  sent  to  Aberdeen,  was  li  per  cent,  too  large. 
It  appears  that  the  Perth  measure  was  also  larger  than  the 
standard  one.      Hence  the  Aberdeen  boll  of  oats,  barley,  or 
bear,  of  1 36  Aberdeen  (:orn  pints,  is  one-ninth  larger  than 
the  standard,  or  the  Linlithgow  boll,  of  124  Stiriing  pints.— 
For  pease,  beans,  and  anciently  for  meal,  which  before 
1694,  was  sold  in  Scotland  by  measure  only,  the  boll  former 
Jy  used  was  104  Aberdeen  pints,  or  4  firlots  of  26  pints  each. 
And  both  malt  and  sids,  (i.  e.  oat-hulls,  with  the  meal  ad- 
hering 
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iiering  to  them)  were  sold  by  the  heap  of  the  meal  peck.— - 
But  as  there  was  no  wheat  measure  used  in  this  county^  it  be- 
came neccs.sary  to  fix  upon  one,  now  that  wheat  begins  to  be 
more    generally  cultivated.      On  maturely  considering  the 
matter,  ihe  Magistrates  of  Aberdeen  have  appointed  the  Lin* 
lithgow  wheat  firlot  (the  standard  measure  of  wheat,  rye,  and 
pease,  in  Scotland,)  t9  be  used  for  the  future,  as  the  standard 
&)r  these  kinds  of  grain.     And  George  Hogarth,  Esq.  pre- 
sent Dean  of  Guild  of  that  city,  a  very  intelligent  and  ac« 
live  Magistrate,  caused  a  wheat  firlot  to  be  made  very  accu- 
rately, for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  correcting  other 
wheat  measures. — (It  may  be  noted  incidentally,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  filling  slowly  with  a  small  shovel,  andquick* 
ly  with  a  large  one,  was  found  to  be  3  per  cent.     Where 
fraud  is  intended,  it  is  more  than  6  per  cent.) 

The  practice  of  heaping  being  equally  illegal  and  improper 
to  be  continued,  the  Magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  several  years 
ago,  appointetJ  all  oatmeal  sids  to  be  sold  by  weight,  and  12 
lbs.  Dutch,  or  Scotch  Troy,  to  be  given  in  place  of  the  heap 
of  the  peck.      The  same  rule  has  been  adopted  for  malt« 
which  is  now  commonly  sold  ground,  indirect  opposition  to 
the  city's  charter,  which  expressly  forbids  ground  malt  to  be 
sold  in  Aberdeen.     This  alteration  in  the  mode  of  selling  will 
prevent  the  frauds  which  were  sometimes  committed  in  filling 
ground  malt  by  the  heap  of  the  peck.     For  a  peck  of  malt, 
from  Aberdeenshire  bear  or  bigg;  ground  on  a  corn  mill,  will 
weigh   l^  lbs.  Dutch.     And  less  than  12  lbs.  of  that  weight, 
is  a  peck,  when  ground,  or  rather  bruised,  between  rollers. 

Potatoes  also  were  sold  by  the  nual  peck ;  but  it  has  been 
appointed  very  properly  that  the  peck  shall  weigh  32  lbs. 
Dutch,  or3j  lbs.  tnglish. 

The  city   of  Aberdeen    has  also   a  st  nd  ird  Winchester 
bushf'I,  which   is  made  of  cast  bras«,  and  is  marked  Anna 
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Regim,  1707.  It  was  sent  to  Aberdeen  at  Ihe  I'niou  of  ill* 
kingiioms  m  1707 ;  but  by  a  Strang  liberty  Uken  by  Ac 
Magistrates  of  Linlithgow,  \\\m  have  a  title  lu  ktep  the  Lin- 
tilhguw  standard,  the  onnjofiliat  burgh,  ivith  the  word  Lit- 
liihgmc:,  as  if  it  had  been  a  Scoick  firlol,  hare  htca  addMl  W 
the  original  measure.  TlipWuier  of  this  Beport,  In  ITJit. 
vras  employed  by  Thosas  Bannehhas,  Esq.  then  Deaaof 
Guild,  to  eiiamine  the  standard  weights  and  nica*are*  of 
Abtrdecn,  wbt-n  he  found  thai  ihli  standard  meuarc  nm- 
tained  only  77  lbs,  2  oz.  7  irrsiiis  of  sjurng  or  fbtiiuaiii  truer, 
in  a  heat  of  50\  And  since  this  sheet  went  to  prns,  be 
wa»  asked  by  Mr.  Hogarth,  to  examine  and  compat«  dtdi;t- 
ent  com  measures,  all  of  which  were  reckoned  WiiichoUr 
bushels.  He  did  so  arcordingly,  when  the  brois  buihrl, 
above-mentioned,  was  found  to  contain  of  rain  water,  ii  44^ 
of  heat,  exactly  1 1 24 J  oz.  of  English  Troy,  (or  reiy  B«tly 
7  Truy  onncca  less  than  the  brass  bushel  of  King  Henry  VB. 
ti-as  found  to  contain  in  I0<)6,)  or  nearly  10  oz.  7  An.  of  Itat 
water,  than  is  contained  in  the  ganger's  bushel  of  2150.  t:.'  ia- 
dies.  Tliis  is  a  dillerence  of  nearly  I  per  cent,  between  tav 
tiantlard  measures.  At  the  same  time,  a  bushel  bvlungin^U 
the  county  was  produced,  uliicli  contained  SI  at.  morv  llaa 
(his  brass  bushel.  That  siandnrd  i.s  kept  in  ihe  Itctwd  Hill, 
and  was  got  from  Giiddhall ;  ami  is  nearly  2  per  cent  lai^ 
thuitbc  brass  bushdbelonging  toihccity.  Twobmhebwac 
also  procured  from  the  Custom  Hod-*  ;  one  of  ibeae  beingToy 
entire,  was  found  to  contain  i  oz.  more  than  the  brass  ba^BL 
The  other  had  received  some  injury,  and  conlainetl  SUm.  21 
«£.  less  than  the  best  bushel  belonging  to  ttic  Cosleiii- 
Huiise.  It  will  no  longer  be  used  as  a  meaiure.  A  tnled 
bushel  from  London,  belonging  to  a  company  of  brmtcni 
was  4  02.  less  than  the  best  Custom  House  bushel,  and  4  tx. 
ntm  than  the  brass  bushel.  Tl'iis  diflcrence  eilhrr  irajwu 
hM,  triUing }  but  a  diiTercucc  of  3  !))<■  i  i  oz.  upon  a  busbel  af 
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wheat,  (of  only  60  lbs.)  between  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
standard  measures,  ought  not  to  have  been  passed  oyer  by 
the  Reporter ;  and  it  shews  not  only  that  one  correct  stan- 
dard of  weight  and  measure  should  be  universally  establish- 
ed, but  that  all  kinds  of  corn  should  be  sold  by  weight,  and 
only  so  far  corrected  by  measure  as  to  ascertain  their  quality. 
Liquid  Measures. — ^Ilie  measure  for  ale,  spirits,  and  all 
other  liquids  in  Aberdeen,  till  about  twenty  years  ago,  watf 
another  Aberdeen  pint,  that  contained  63  oz.  of  water.  It 
docs  not  now  exist ;  and  the  jug  of  60  oz.  and  1 2  drs.  is  nour 
the  standard  both  for  corn  and  for  liquid  measure.  It  con* 
tains  105  cubic  inches. 

Butcher  meat,  meal,  iron,  and  lately  both  malt  and  sids^ 
are  sold  by  the  Scotch  Troy,  which  is  erroneously  called 
Amsterdam  weight.  This  is  commonly  computed  to  be  I7i 
cz.  Avoirdupois ;  but  was  found  to  be  only  17  oe.  and  7  drops, 
oftzv  part  less. 

•Butter,  cheese,  fleece-wool,  and  rough  tallow,  are  sold 
by  the  lb.  of  26  Amsterdam,  or  28  English  Avoirdupois  oe. 
The  former  is  the  largest  of  the  two,  by  one-third  of  an 
Avoirdupois  oz.;  but  the  latter  is  now  generally  used  in 
Aberdeen.  In  Peterhead,  and  in  general  in  the  division  of 
Buchan,  only  20  oz.  Scotch  Troy  (probably  the  ancient 
Trone  lb.  used  in  this  county)  are  given  of  butter  and  cheese  ; 
and  in  Oldmeldrum,  24  oz.  are  accounted  a  lb.  by  the  dairy 
women. 

Coals  are  sold  by  the  boll  of  36  stones  Avoirdupois,  or 
Scotch  Troy,  equal  to  630  lbs.  neat,  or  5  cwt.  2  qrs.  14  Ibs^ 
English.  Lime  is  sold  by  measure  of  128  Aberdeen  pints, 
of  105  inches  each  to  the  boll.  For  all  groceries,  the  Avoir- 
dupois weight  is  constantly  used. 

For  measures  of  length,  the  English  inch,  foot,  and  ysrd^ 
are  used,  except  in  the  sale  of  a  coarse  kind  of  dcth  called 
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fUudai,  uliith  is  solJ  liy  the  plaltlcn  dl  of  33  and  i'l2tln 


The  Writer  of  Uiis  Iteport  having  Tor  about  2\  ycan  paiil 
particular  attontioa  to  llic  subject  of  an  etjuslixukn  oT 
trcigbu  .-iiiil  nic»surcs,  woultl  nrit  Lave  the  approbation  ofhk 
own  miiid,  if  he  ili<)  not,  in  this  place,  lake  uotice  of  tlic 
great  number  afwci^lits  ami  measures  which  arc  used  iothii 
county.  But  as  he  ini^ht  bu  siispectcil  of  partialhv  for  •  f^ 
vourite  object,  he  ^WM,  \a  the  aimpleU  langua:;e,  and  at  • 
concisely  as  possible,  ihron  out  sonic  general  i(lea5,  whidi 
may  be  of  use  to  mankind,  when  he  has  retired  from  tW 
atageof  life. 

Before  the  late  convulsions  of  Europe,  which  wcte  dcn* 
■toned  by  the  French  Revolutinii,  tbree-fourtlis  of  tbe  various 
caramodilics  used  among  merchants,  were  sold  by  Uie  air; 
cicnt  weight  ofCharlemagnc,  knowik  by  the  names  of  Frtodit 
Dutch,  Brussels,  aiul  Scots  Troy  weight.  It  was  a  fortonaie 
coincidence  between  this  weight,  which  was  so  gcoer^y 
ue«d.  and  a  standard  taken  from  ualure,  that  a  cubical  ves- 
sel, whose  length,  height,  and  breadth  was  %^\  iiKbci,  or 
equal  to  the  length  or  the  pendulum  which  vibrates  »ff«inH» 
at  London,  contains  very  neurly  a  lun,  or  'iOOO  Ib^.  of  Aatacr- 
dam  weight  flcnce,  by  the  simple  means  nl'  calling  twft 
pounds  one  pound,  a  decimal  division  could  have  been  eanly 
established ;  a  thing  that  cannot  be  done  with  Atoirdupoi* 
or  wiih  IVoy  weight.  The  length  would  have  been  very 
convenient  as  a  yard  measure  ;  and  a  correspondence  coald 
easily  have  been  established  betwe-en  the  weights,  meuaoi 
and  coitu  of  all  tradiiig  nations. 

But  as  this  weight  i*  no  longer  in  use,  another  ttawbid 
taken  from  nature,  may  now  deserve  to  be  preferred  to  aU 
oihert.  This  is  a  standard  taken  from  the  great  circle  af  tbo 
earth,  lucu^urcd   on  ihc  mertdi.ui.     Hy  a  scries  of  ; 
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)iieasureDient9|  the  measure  of  the  degrees  of  latitude  between 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  and  that  of  the  French 
Academy,  is  ascertained  within  a  few  feet ;  and  3  degrees 
and  36  minutes  of  latitude,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,  is  extremely  nearly  one-hundredth  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  our  earth.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that 
one-biliionih  part  of  this  circumference  corresponds  very  near* 
\y  with  a  Troy  grain  of  distilled  water.  The  pound  de- 
rived from  this  would  be  above  9930  Troy  grains.  This 
weight  could  be  easily  preserved,  and  the  philosophers  of 
both  Great  Britain  and  France  having  been  engaged  in  mea* 
suring  the  distance  between  the  two  national  Observatories^ 
it  would  be  honourable  to  both  nations  to  take  a  standard 
of  weights  and  measure  from  that  admeasurement.  The 
foot  taken  from  it  would  be  above  15i  English  inches;  the 
pound  above  22  ounces  Avoirdupois ;  and  the  coins,  weights^ 
and  measures,  could  be  adjusted  to  this  standard. 

No  compulsion  should  be  used  to  introduce  it ;  at  any  rate 
for  the  first  eight  or  ten  years.  Magistrates  should  be 
ordered  merely  to  see  that  the  weights  and  measures  de^ 
rived  from  it  were  carefully  preserved ;  and  others  of  the 
«ame  kind  adjusted  with  great  care.  The  simplicity  of  its 
clecimal  division,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  pound  being 
larger,  would  gradually  reconcile  men  to  it.  Perhaps  the  re- 
commendation and  example  of  the  merchant  would  go  farther 
than  the  authority  of  the  Legislator. 

It  is  proper  to  notice  an  objection  that  has  been  stated  by 
a  very  judicious  person,  and  able  writer,  Mr.  George  Re- 
SERT^N,  who  has  been  frequently  mentioned  in  this  Report 
*'  Nothing  seems  hitherto  to  have  retarded  so  much  a  more 
**  general  uniformity  in  weights  and  measures,  as  that  ab- 
*' solute  perfection  (inconsistent  with  human  atuininents) 
>'  that  has  been  aimed  at  by  all  projectors  on  this  subject.-*- 
y  What  hinders  any  new  standard  that  may  be  fixed  on  from 


"  being  preMTTcil  unaltered,  as  well  u  the  {trescBi  fegal  Mra 
"  measure,  which  isttill  of  the  sune  capwiiy  ibuwMwigi- 
"  nally  cletcrmiiied  209  years  ago?" 

Ith  here  neces»ry  to  observe,  tbu  ifne  are  to  MUptaan* 
standard,  it  is  certainly  better  to  adopt  one  thu  is  oomweud 
with  «i>metbing  which  h  perinanent  in  nature,  andwUchcn 
be  had  recourse  lo,  if  iheie  be  auy  neccnity,  than  la  Mk- 
bliaha£iand»rd  coiinecti^d  with  notbiug,  bat  cfaiMCD  ntftty 
by  the  arbitrary  will  of  ihu  Legiibturc.  Tbvra  is  by  m 
meani  such  diSicully  in  selecting  a  standard  tfaU  hu  bumt 
arguments  to  recommend,  a.-:  tn  get  men  lo  adopt  it.  Il  it 
not  the  understanding  that  is  to  be  addressed.  It  ia  tlMtriN 
that  is  tu  be  inttueiiced.  It  is  not,  bowerM,  oertaiii  tha 
the  present  legal  com  measure  consists  still  of  the  sama  ca- 
pacity that  was  originally  determined  on.  The  wheal  nwa- 
aure  of  Scotland,  in  1618,  was  no  duubt  tnlMidad  to  bs 
roadecjual  tu  the  I^nglish  measure.  It  vns  cnactn),  tbK 
the  vheat  firiut  (ihe  Scots  name  fur  bushel)  abonU  caotabi 
lOr  Scoii  inches  in  the  diameter  of  a  cylinder  and  iImoU 
be  1\  inches  in  dejiib.  Now  let  this  be  reduced  ta  fi»- 
I^Uh.  inches,  and  the  cubical  conleals  of  this  tirloi,  ■*  facJ 
by  Act  of  Parllameul,  u-ill  be  tumid,  by  correct  calculalink 
to  be  'i\hCi.-i\b  English  cubic  inches,  which  is  oaty  «c 
tkiry-tbrte  thoasnndih  prat  ku  than  thu  present  Englitb  boihcl. 
Unfortunately  our  founders,  who  cast  the  brau  biukel  ofLa^ 
liihgow,  and  the  Stirling  jug,  could  not  execute  tfas  mrt: 
so  well  as  Baron  Kapieb  of  Merchleston,  (tht 
ventor  nf  the  Logarithms)  could  calculate  thi 
cyliudcT ;  and  there  was  a  ditlereuce  of  tteaily  JO 
ches  between  the  firlot,  as  contaiuing  2li  Slirlii^  jap. 
and  as  consisting  of  the  cymensions  that  are  enpr^atiA  in  the 
Act  of  Parliameiil.  And  it  may  be  mticMi  wcrJwKally. 
that  Banui  NAi-ien  liv^d  to  hy  down  the  plan,  bat  4M  l>e- 
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fgre  it  was  put  in  execution.     He  was  a  projector  of  no  mema 
laUut.     To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  standard  pint  mea- 
sures sent  to  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland,  were  not  of 
equal  dimensions.     And  that  in  England,    the  Winchester 
gallou  contained   C72j»     but  that   the  bushel    of    Henry. 
VII.  instead  of  bemg  eight  times  as  much  as  this«  or  2174 
cubic  inches,  contains  only  2143  ^^x^,  or  32/^  inches  less.— « 
The  same  disproportions  are  found  in  all  our  ancient  weights 
and  measures.      Therefore  the  most  prudent  ptan^    in  thA 
opinion  of  the  Reporter,   (who  is  far  from  being  am/ideni 
in  the  success  of  the  method  which  he  proposes,)  is  first  to 
connect  a  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  witli  something 
in  nature,  not  depending  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  man,  bat, 
if  he  may  use  the  expression,  something  of  God  AUnigfaty's 
making :  and  not  to  attempt  to  force  men  to  adopt  this  stan- 
dard, but  to  render  it  worthy  of  their  adoption,  and  calcu" 
lated  to  compel  their  esteem,  by  its  simplicity,  its  oniversali* 
ly,  and  extensive  usefulness ;  to  put  it  under  the  protection 
•f  tlie  law  for  some  time,  not  with  the  right  of  a  nomy^ 
poly,  which  would   be  opposed  by  the  passions  and  preju? 
dices  of  men,  but  with  that  recommendation,  which  in  a  com« 
petition  for  public  favour,  is  often  more  valuable  than  an  im* 
perious  mandate.     Law  is  power.     Riches  are  by  power ; — 
and  honour  is  power.      But  let  it  be  remembered,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  ndnd  also  is  power.    And  a  system 
of  equalization  of  weights  and  measures,    that  has  the  re- 
commendation of  nnnd,    or  of  great  intellect,   will  have  the 
better  chance  to  succeed  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  perfec- 
tion in  theory ;  if  it  be  simple,  and  easily  put  in  practice  by 
tliose  who  do  not  understand  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded. 

T^ere  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  French,  Dutch,  or  Scots 
Troy  pound,  which  was  7616  Troy  grainy  by  the  mean  of 
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the  Edinburuti  weights  at  ilic  L'nioii,  in  1707,  wu  aDnaM> 
ly  I  (i  oz.  of  tlid  same  w«ighl  of  wbich  llw  Englith  Trojr  ww 
12  OS.;  and  therefore  ihi'  tWmcr  was  TGOli,  while  ihv  laun 
was  5760  (grains.  These  tUndarits  of  France,  Htdland,  nd 
Scui land,  that  have  bi-en  much  used,  have  been  worn  down,  ml 
have  decreased  by  fricliwi.  The  Engliiih  Troy  wci];bt>  bdng  ' 
chiefly  lued  fur  weighing  gitld  and  silver,  hare  brcn  wMom 
used,  and  are  tittle  worn;  therefore  they  are  moro  nearly  of 
their  original  weight.  But  the  standards  uf  Avoinlapw 
weight,  which  arc  much  used,  have  decreased  by  bring  tn- 
ployed  in  verifying  other  iilandarils.*  When  the  Writer  tt 
this  Report  examined  the  standard  weights  of  the  city  af 
Aberdeen,  3 1 st  December,  1794,  ihc  Dutch  stone  wdgfal 
wase[]ual  to  17  lb.  0  oz.  14drops.  In  December,  lSIO,dw 
same  identical  stone  weight  apjiears  to  be  1 7  lb.  7  ok.  or  2 
dropt  heavier  i  i.e.  the  standards  of  Avoirdupois  wcigbl.  by 
being  much  lued,  have  lost  2  drops,  or  34  Troy  grain*  of 
their  weight.  It  is  not,  ibL-refure,  to  be  wondered,  ibat  in  ibt 
course  «f  several  centuries  the  Hnglish  Troy  ounce,  «rhii% 
is  chiefly  used  for  weighing  the  precious  metals,  nlioaM  ta 
480,  while  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Scou  Troy  ounce sbooU. 
by  being  used  for  moot  kinds  uf  mert-huidi,>e,  be  oaJy  471 
in  Scotland,  nnd  in  Amsterdam  only  47J  Eni^li»b  Tn*y  grainL 
On  all  [hi.'!*c  accounts,  weights  and  measores  onglit  W 
be  not  only  corrected  from  time  to  lime,  but  alao  t 
Mn\  connected  with  a  standard  taken  from  nature. 


*  lu  (he  ciiy  of  Abcrilccii,  lli«  »laiiJirdt  of  Engluh  Ttvj,  wladi 
amounc  to  51:*  Troy  ounce*,  »re  in  a  high  Kite  of  puKlvstlaa.  (Tke 
oDtwiid  caK,  and  ■  few  of  the  imallcr  wcightt,  han  niBovd  ■  fcd>  bf 
frinioo ;  [h>  Gin,  bf  being  diovciJ  from  place  to  pUce;  i!Mh«,  Cthb 
being  lucd.J  And  thcrijore  it  hat  beendiienniDed,  tbutltcMbsrMcU* 
lliaU  be  feuljr  compaiid  with  tbcK  t:indu'dk 
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It  is  impossible  to  give  a  just,  and,  at  the  same  tiDie,  a 
very  general  view  of  the  various  prices  of  the  diflfcrent  arti- 
cles of  produce  in  this  county,  compared  with  the  expence  of 
raising  them :  the  county  is  so  much  diversified  in  point  of 
surface,  situation,  soil,  and  climate;  and  contains  all  the 
various  modes  of  agriculture,  from  the  most  imperfect  to  tha 
most  correct  practices  in  cultivation.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  both  tedious  and  prolix,  to  enter  into  a  minute  de- 
tail of  all  the  various  articles  of  produce  and  expence,  in  the 
different  divisions,  and  even  in  the  inferior  districts  of  this 
extensive  county  ;  in  which  the  style  and  manner  of  living 
of  the  inhabitants  differ  so  widely,  not  only  in  the  great  di« 
visions,  but  even  in  the  same  district.  Pursuing,  therefore, 
a  middle  course,  between  cither  being  very  general  or  very 
minute,  the  Writer  of  this  Report  shall  endeavour  to  give  as  ^ 
comprehensive  a  view  as  he  can,  of  the  Product*  of  Aber* 
deenshire,  compared  with  the  Expence  of  raising  them, — by 
including  as  many  particulars,  as  will  enable  a  stranger  to 
form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  these  important  articles  of  the 
agricultural  economy  of  this  county. 

The  least  expensive,  and  to  Aberdeenshire  the  least  valu- 
able product,  is,  where  not  only  the  landholder,  but  the 
farmers,  their  servants,  and  even  their  live-stock  are,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  non-re.'«idf  nt.  This  is  the  situ- 
ation of  nearly  twenty  thousand  acres  of  that  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Marr,  which  borders  with  the  counties  of  Inverness  and 
Banff.  Owing  to  the  great  distance  of  any  arable  land  in 
this  county  from  these  mountains,  the  farmers  in  Baden*  )ch, 
(whose  lands  are  situated  much  nearer  to  this  district)  pay  a 
small  yearly  rent  to  £arl  Fife,  for  the  right  of  pasture  in 
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Gtert-sarehnry  aad  (Hen-guintirhna,  two  long,  bul  iwmw  rj. 
lies,  on  each  suJe  of  ibe  rivulpM,  whnse  utiiuxl  nream  mmiim 
Hie  nnnic  of  the  Dee.  Then-,  tor  several  mont lis  Ui  lunituci^ 
K  motley  aucni))hge  of  tlimiriutire  horses,  (or  hi^hluvl  (nh- 
nita),  of  black  callK  aiiil  of  sheep,  ilt'|>si>turu  Uiecc  ioi^ 
vallics,  or  climb  for  food  along  the  ritl^es  aiid  mountain  toe- 
rents  of  Bm  MiKdouit.  Braeriath,  CaitWoul,  and  Bemrntlaa. 
In  the  enii  of  autumn,  they  arc  cunductctl  buck  br  their  U* 
tire  county,  or  sold  to  the  dealers,  to  be  driven  to  the  *■ 
ern  markets.  None  of  these  animals  belong  to  i1  hi rrtwin 
tihirc;  ai»l  their  keepers  reside  only  fur  a  few  nionttu  in  u 
mer,  in  a  sliealing,  or  earthen  hut,  lo  which  their  p 
are  brought  from  time  to  time,  during  the  pasturing  s 
Tlie  rcnl  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  ihrse  muuniaiiu  aod  *alGt( 
is  all  that  can  be  stated,  ai>,  in  atty  shape,  be1oii)!iiig  la  tU* 
county.  The  only  expcnce,  attending  thid  lea*t  prodocti** 
nnge  of  pasture,  is  the  proportion  of  salary-  paid  to  iIk  nrj 
attentiTe  and  intelligent  I  and -steward,  for  superintending  ni 
Jetting  the 'pastures,  and  collecting  the  rt-ois.  But  tine  fm- 
<)uce  of  two  acres  of  highly  cultivaleil  land,  i 
ftf  Abenieciv  is  more  valuable  to  this  connty.  thui  ibe  p*> 
ductof  these  twenty  thousand  acres  i«  profitable  tvlbeirn 
and  wnrliiy  Proprietor. 

The  highland  farmers  who  reside  within  the  caunty,  ni 
who  to  an  extensive  range  of  paaturdge,  unite  a  mull  htm 
nt  arable  land,  the  extent  of  which  they  are  gradwaPy  in- 
rreasiag,  and  which  receives  the  benefit  uf  manure  fna 
their  cattle  during  the  winter  months  are  much  mora;  prodiic- 
live  labourers  to  this  county,  than  thu  grasi>;ri  frtim  Baik- 
noch  arc,  althon^li  their  system  of  husbandry  i*  dciUk*  nrf 
produciive,  nor  very  expensive.  For  example.  Mr.  Chauh 
'McUauiv'^  farm  at  IX^avorar,  which  the  RcporUt,  (by  «ea- 
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suring  It  on  Arrowsmith's  Map  of  Scotland,  found  to  contain 
nearly  40,000  English  acres,)  has  only  ahoat  18  Scotch,  or 
nearly  2!i  English  acres  of  arable  land,  while  his  whole  rent 
18  L.260.  The  produce  of  what  is  under  the  plough,  even 
in  that  district,  where  com  sells  at  a  rery  high  price,  cannot* 
be  estimated  above  L.130,  or  the  half  of  his  rent.  The  an- 
nual expence  of  ht^  family  and  servants,  including  that  of  the 
shepherds  who  take  care  of  his  live-stock,  on  the  mountains  of 
Scarsoch,  and  In  the  valley  of  Glen-gcauUie,  is  equal  to  all  the 
produce  of  his  arable  land.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  pasturage  of 
horses  and  black  cattle,  and  to  the  profits  of  sheep -farmings 
that  he  must  look  for  every  farthipg  of  his  rent*  and  for  the 
interest  or  profit  on  his  capital.  The  whole  farmers,  and 
most  of  the  cottagers,  in  the  upper  districts  »of  Marr,  are, 
tlMHigh  en  a  smaller  scale  of  rent,  in  a  similar  situation  with 
nspect  to  produce.  Their  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
arable  laud  cannot,  in  the  most  favourable  season,  raiee  food 
sufficient  to  support  a  population  of  above  7300  inhabitants 
during  the  whole  year;  and  at  an  average  of  seasoas  they- 
mciBt  bring  from  the  more  fertile  lands  in  Cromar  and  Towie, 
as  much  meal  as  will  supply  them  for  six  weeks  or  tw» 
months. — The  whole  arable  land,  (at  one  time  under  th^ 
plough,)  and  its  annual  produce,  arc  nearly  the  following  :— 

ACRES. 

Oats,  at  L.5  per  acre,  6000,  price  L  30,000 

Do.  mixed  with  rye,  at  L.G  per  acre,        1 60  600 

Bear,  at  L.7  per  acre,  -  1500  10,500 

Wheat  on  the  proprietor's  fiurms  at  I*  1 0,      10  ^00 

Barley  do.  at  L.8  as.  8d.  •<  112  100 

Pease  and  Beans»  at  L2  10b.  •        40  100 


Total,  Com  and  Pulse,  7  ««2  L.4 1 ,400 

H  n  2  f^ 
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n 

■ 

ACBEf. 

■ 

PotatofB,  M  L.IO  per  acre,                          sno,  prkc  LSfiVf'  | 

B 

Turnips  at  L?  pet  acre,                -             20O 

IMO 

m 

Cabbages  and  Coleworls,  at  do.                   100 

TOO 

■ 

Gardens  of  proprietors  at  L 1 0  per  acre        50 

ioa 

■' 

Total  roots  and  garden  produce,          550 

uum 

P 

Hay  or  soiling,  at  L.6  per  acre.                   500 

Uaa 

Pasture  from  BOwn  grass,  or  inclosures. 

atLSpcracre,              -               -          1500 

Ka» 

Meadows,  or  good  natural  grasses,   at 

K 

L.1    lOs.             -             -             -          lOOO 

ISM 

■ 

SOOD 

■ 

Produce  of  Hay,  and  Grass  of  all  kinds. 

Lumi 

■ 

Wood  sold  by  the  proprietors. 

um 

■ 

Tie  farmer's  profit,  on  cutting  down,  aiid  selling  thi>               | 

■ 

in  the  low  country. 

I.IW>    ■ 

■ 

Total  from  the  land,    for  corn,   pulic,    roots,  grate,               | 

■ 

and  Hood,            -                     -                 - 

Utijai 

■ 

The  produce  of  liTe-stock,  and  wool  raid. 

tum 

Do.  ofbees,  honey,  eggs,  and  pouliry, 

im 

The  total  agricultural  produce  of  this  district  is 

L.94)0aO' 

From  which  the  landholders*  rent,  viz.  L.1 4,000 

And  the  price  of  wood  sold  by  tbeni,  viz.     6000 

In  all  deduct             .             -             .             . 

LMfiC- 

The  remainders  to  the  farmers  and  cottager*,  for 

for  implemenw  of  husbandry,  family  atpenea. 

household  furniture,  &c. 

L.t4.a» 

But  in  fa«,t,  it  retjuires  the  whole  cwn,  auid  grrca  crop*    | 

•f  «U  kiad«,  10  supply  the  iubabitants,  and  tuppon 

xtx\i.^    ■ 

i 

i 
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#tock ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  meal  or  bear  must  b« 
annually  purchased  from  the  low  country.  So  that,  in  truths 
the  profits  on  cutting  and  carrying  down  wood  to  other  places, 
and  the  produce  on  live-stock,  wool,  bees,  and  poultry,  sold 
annually,  amount  to  only  L.28,000 

And  from  this  is  to  be  deducted  their  rent,  tiz.  14,000 

Consequently  there  remains  to  them  only  other  14,C0O 

From  this  they  must  purchase  meal,  and  pay  servants,  day- 
labourers,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  all  the  other  ex- 
pences  of  cultivation  and  of  their  families. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  state  in  this  place,  that  the  wa- 
ges of  farm-servants  are  not  high,  that  day-labourers  are 
commonly  paid  by  work  of  the  farmer^s  cattle,  and  that  the 
implements  of  husbandry  are  frequently  made  by  the  far- 
mer, (for  almost  all  the  highlanders  are  accustomed  to  act  at 
artificers) ;  also  that  the  farmers  generally  assist  in  carrying 
on  all  servile  work.  Hence  less  ntoney  is  expended  either  on 
labour  or  on  implements  of  husbandry. 

In  addition  to  what  was  done  by  the  men,  the  manufactnr* 
ing  of  coarse  cloth,  and  the  knitting  of  stockings,  by  the 
women,  formerly  brought  in  as  much  money  as  paid  the  com 
or  meal  that  was  procured  from  the  low  country ;  and  till  of 
late,  the  distillation  of  whisky  was  also  a  source  of  wealth  to 
the  highlander,  or  supplied  him  with  what  the  money  prict 
of  his  live-stock  would  not  purchase.  But  all  these  sources 
are  either  diminished,  or  entirely  cut  off.  And  in  the  pre- 
aent  situation  of  this  district,  it  would  be  improper  to  eater 
into  a  minute  detail  of  either  the  farm  or  family  expences  of 
a  higb-spiriied  people,  whose  economy  is  almost  equal  to 
their  hospitality.  Would  the  rich  and  profuse,  when  they 
Tisit  this  Alpine  district,  in  order  to  behold  the  varied  scene- 
ry of  its  mountains,  condescend  to  examine  into  the  charac- 
ter and  situation  of  its  inhabitants,  they  would  see  that  they 
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were  virtuous,  contenteil,  and  even  chearful,  fvithout  eojoy* 
ing  many  superfluities ;  and  would  also  be  taught  this  impor- 
tant  lesson, 

"Man  wants  but  little  here  below." 

It  would  not  have  been  exhibiting  a  true  picture  of  the 
county,  to  have  omitted  this  statement  of  the  Product,  and 
general  view  of  the  Expence  of  a  district,  which  contains  i 
iburih  part  of  its  surface,  and  a  seventeentli  part  of  its  popu* 
lation, — and  which  diiTers  in  many  respects  from  both  the  in- 
termediate and  maritime  districts  of  Aberdeenshire.  In  fact, 
all  these  are  corn  countries,  in  which  the  turnip  husbandry 
has  been  long  introduced,  and  is  more  or  less  generally  prac- 
tised. Therefore,  instead  of  specifying  the  proportions  of 
produce  in  each  division,  the  following  summary  will  sbnr 
the  general  average  and  amount  of  produce,  in  what  may  be 
esteemed  the  cultivated  districts  of  Aberdeenshire. 

ACRES. 

Oats  at  L.6  per  acre,*  1 10,000,  price  L.660,0(» 

Do.  near  Aberdeen,  and  sea  coast, 

at  L.10, 
Bear  or  Bigg,  at  L  7 
Do.  near  Aberdeen,  or  the  sea  coast, 

at  L.iO 
Wheat  at  L.  1 2  1  Os.  per  acre. 
Barley,  at  L.7  1  Os.  per  acre. 
Rye,  at  do. 
Pease  and  Beans,  at  L.4  per  acre. 

Total  amount  of  Corn  and  Pulse,       138,300 


4,000 

40,000 

20,000 

140,000 

2,000 

20,000 

400 

5,000 

360 

2,700 

40 

300 

1,500 

G,000 

138,300 

L.87  4,000 

fV 

*  The  oats  in  many  placet  are  below  L.4 ;  but  at  it  hai  btcome  cut«> 
nary  to  lay  down  grkts  seeds  with  early  oats,  the  average  io  the  consty 
H  L.6 ;  aad  near  Aberdeen,  L.i0  per  acre. 
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ACIIES.  PUICE, 

Potatoes,  at  L.10  per  acre,  besides 
the  expence  of  digging. 

Do.  at  L.20  near  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead,    1000 

Carrots,  horse-hoed,  in  the  county,  at  L.10,     100 

Yams,  at  L.  1 0  per  acre. 

Rutabaga,  at  do. 

Turnips,  at  L.6  per  acre. 

Do.  at  JL8  per  acre. 

Do.  near  Aberdeen,  at  least  L.15  for  best 
turnips  per  acre 

Do.  do.  of  inferior  quality,  at  L.10, 

Cabbages  and  Coleworts  in  the  county,  at 
L.6  per  acre. 

Do.  near  Aberdeen,    at  L.15  per  acre^ 

Gardens,  and  all  garden  roots,  at  L.12 

Fruit  of  all  kinds,  hot-houses  included,  at 

L.15  per  acre,  -  -         1,000         15,00# 

To  Flax,  Hay,  and  Hemp,  Buck  Wheat, 
Hops,  and  all  other  crops  little  culti- 
vated, -  -  200  2,000 


3000 

L.30,006 

1000 

20,000 

>,  100 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

11,000 

60,000 

8,000 

64,000 

500 

7,500 

400 

4,000 

2,000 

12,000 

500 

7,500 

2,000 

24,000 

Total  roots,  fruiU,  and  gardens,  29,000    L.255,000 

Hay  in  the  country  districts,  at  L.5,             20,000  100,000 

Do.  near  Aberdeen,  or  sea  coast,  at  L.10,  1,000  10,000 
Clover  cut  for  soiling  in  the  county,  at 

L.5  per  acre           ...          1,000  5,000 

Do.  near  Aberdeen,  at  L.  1 0  per  acre,            1 ,000  1 0,000 

Pasture  from  sown  grass,  at  L.3  per  acre,  45iOOO  135,000 

Natu! al  Grass  of  arable  land,  at  9s.  1 00,000  45,000 
Katural  Grass,  from  land  deserted  by  the  plough, 

at  L.1,  nearly                        -              1300  acres,  1,300 

Carry  over,  L.305,000 


L333,SM 


Total  produce  of  the 

of  Ibis  county  .  -  L.i,Ui2,SO0 

Total  produce  oflhemountamo'jBdUtricl,  as  abore,       07,509 


250,000 
23O,O0i 
SOJM 


Total  produce  of  the  land,  -  -         L.\ ,329,'SOtt 

Add  lo  this  the  price  of  Black  Cattle,  annually 

sold  or  killed. 
Also  the  value  of  the  Dairy, 
Do.  of  Sheeji  and  Coats 
Eo.  of  Asses,  Mules,  and  Hogs, 
Do.  from  Bees 
Do.  from  Poultry,  Pigeons,  and  tame  Fowls,  of 

all  kinds,  t'ggs  included  ;  also  from  Game,  viz. 

Bed  Dter,  Koes,  Hares,  and  Wild  Fowls,  30/WO 


Total  produce  from  both  ihe  Land  and  Live-stock,  L.2,06?,80D 
Deduct  from  this  an  annual  losif  on  Horses  bought 

from  other  places,  ...  90^)0 


Neat  annual  produce,     ...  L2,O«.S00 

As  iW»  table  has  been  drawn  up  nith  considerable  cam 
the  neat  annual  produce  may,  as  forroeriy  stated,  be  oli- 
tnated  at  tivo  millions. 

This  is,  in  round  numbers,  tno  pounds  per  Scouii,  or 
nearly  a  guinea  and  a  half  per  Eii^lisli  acre,  (or  the  amiMl 
pro<luce  of  all  the  lands  in  (he  countj,  whether  anbic  W 
inarablc. 

Buf. 
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But  it  deserves  to  be  particularly  remembered,  that  only 
S  60,000  Scotch  acres  are  supposed  to  have  been  at  any  time 
under  the  plough,  so  that  their  produce  is,  at  an  average, 
L.5  13s.  6d.  per  Scotch  acre  ;  while  nearly  640,000  acres^ 
partly  of  wood,  and  partly  of  pasture,  but  all  inarabte,  pro* 
duce  only  L.  39,000.  This  is  only  one  shilling  and  twopence 
halfpenny  for  the  acre  of  the  uncultivated  lands ;  and  is  a 
strong  argument  for  bringing  a  greater  proportion  of  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  county  under  the  dominion  of  the  plough. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  county  is  considerably  inferior 
to  the  whole  capital  employed  in  agriculture.  Supposing 
that  the  whole  farmers  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  all  their  de* 
pendants,  were  to  remove  at  the  term  of  Whitsunday  firat» 
and  to  be  succeeded  by  another  race  of  tenants  and  cottagers* 
ihey  would  not  only  have  the  whole  annual  produce  of  their 
lands,  but  also  the  melioration  of  their  houses,  (i.  e.  whatever 
sum  their  farm-houses,  and  offices,  exceeded  the  landholden^ 
inventory,)  their  household  furniture,  their  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  the  whole  value  of  their  live-stock,  deduct- 
ing their  year's  rent,  and  the  expence  of  harvesting  the  crop 
of  1 8 1 1.     Their  accounts  would  stand  nearlj  as  follows  :— 

1.  Their  whole  annual  produce,  as  before  stated,  viz. 

L.2,042,800 

2.  The  melioration  of  their  houses,  at  least  a 

year's  rent,  ....  200000 

3.  Their  household  furniture  of  equal  value,  200,000 

4.  Their  implements  of  husbandry,  at  15s.  for 

every  acre  of  arable  land,                -             -  270,000 

5.  Their  black  cattle,  as  formerly  stated,  720,000 

6.  Their  sheep,  do.               ...  100,000 

7.  Their  horses,    8G00,  at  L.20  each,             -  172,000 
t.  Hogs,  goats,  bees,  and  poultry,                 -  28,000 

Making  a  general  aggregate  sum  of        -  L.3,7  32,800 


570  rues  OF  tw&mjcn. 

Aggregate  sum  brought  over,  *        L.3,752,S(» 

From  this  there  must  be  deducted, 

1.  A  year's  rent  of  the  whole  county,  L.200,000 

2.  The  want  of  a  year's  produce  of  the 

dairy,  ...  230,000 

9.  The  wages  due  to  servants,  and  ex- 
pence  of  harvesting  the  crop,     -  200,000 

Total  deductions,  .  •  •         C30,00(> 


Total  agricultural  capital,  •  •        L.3, 1 02,800 

But  in  calculating  the  price  qfproducis,  compared  with  the 
tjpencc  qf  raising  ihoHt  (if  the  object  of  this  Section  be  to  as- 
certain the  whole  aanuai  expenditure  and  receipttJ  in  tact,  all 
HM  can  be  done,  is  to  estimate  the  whole  ditpoiemhle  pro- 
iloce,  and  to  deduct  from  this  the  necessary  expcnccs.  In  this 
Tiew  of  the  matter,  the  amount,  taken  either  way,  is  less 
considerable.  For,  in  this  cattle-rearing  county,  nearly  a 
third  part  of  the  annual  produce  is  applied  to  the  mainteo- 
ance  or  feeding  of  live-stock.     Thus — 

1.  The  whole  straw,  chafi^  and  light  corns,  supposed  equal 
to  one-fifth  of  the  corn  crops,  -         L.  1 8 1 ,860 

2.  Also  the  whole  pulse,  except  the  seed,  5,(XQ 
S.  Oats,  worth  L.2,  and  bear,  worth  10s.  for  boiled 

meat  occasionally,  to  8000  horses^  20,000 

!••  Hay,  soiling,  and  pasture  to  do.  and  to  black 
cattle  and  sheep,  being  the  whole  produce  of  the 
hay  and  grass  of  the  county,  except  L30,000 
to  carriage,  saddle,  and  posting  horses  201,300 

9.  Turnips,  rutabaga,  yams,  and  carrots,  given  to 

live-stock,  -  -  .         126,000 

0.  One-third  of  the  amount  of  cabbage  and  cole* 

worts,  at  least        ...  «  6,(KX> 

Carry  over,  L.630,16U 
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Brou  ght  over^  L630, 1 60 

7.  One-sixth  of  the  value  of  garden-rooU  given  to 

cows,  ....  4,000 

8-  One-tenth  of  the  whole  potatoes  to  hones  and 

poultry.       -  ...  .  5,000 


Total  disposed  of  to  live-stock  of  all  kinds,  L.6S9«160 

•.  To  this  add  the  whole  expence  of  teeds  of  all 

kinds,  viz.  of  14-5,962  acres  of  com  and  pulse  ^, 

crops,   at  1 6s.  per  Scotch  acre,  ..116»770 

Grass  seeds,  at  208  per  do.        -  -  23»50(^ 

Potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  and  all  other  seeds  for 

gardens,  at  -  ...         10,000 

10.  Add  rent  for  one  yeao  -  •         200,000 


Total  for  supporting  live-stock,   price  of  seeds, 

and  rent,  •  •  L.989,4M 

Thus  it  appears  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  produce  of  the 
land  is  appropriated  to  these  three  necessary  articles — Live- 
stock, Seeds,  and  Rent.  The  other  half  only  may  be  called  dis« 
poseable  by  the  farmers ;  and  what  they  have  no  occasion  to 
dispose  of,  goes  to  the  remuneration  of  their  labour  and  at* 
tcntion,  or  to  the  accumulation  of  capital.  But  the  diiler* 
ence  between  having  old  or  new  leases,  consequently  iHode* 
rate  or  high  rents,  and  level  or  fertile,  or  rough,  and  com* 
parativily  unfruitful  lands,  occasions  so  great  an  inequality 
between  ditlerent  farms  anJ  farmers,  that  all  that  can  he  ad- 
vanced on  this  branch  of  economy,  should  be  written  with 
difhdciice,  and  read  with  the  consideration  that  is  due  to  % 
general  outline,  rather  than  to  a  correct  statement, 

1.  Th« 


ft 
■ 


rvaiitu,  <I:iy-l!ibourer!t,  and  of 
harvest  shearers,  who  are  hired  for  that  purpose,  hm  I 
a  prominent  article.  That  expetict:  is  proportionably 
large  than  on  small  fami!i,  and  on  fertile  than  on  i 
■oils  ;  and  is  proportionably  mach  less  on  the  rich,  Oal,  mi 
high  rented  land«  in  the  south,  than  in  the  comparatircly 
poorer,  high  lying,  and  iQwcr  rented  land*  of  Aberdeemhiw. 
Here  it  cannot  be  staled  at  less  than  two  years  of  the  bnd- 
nm,  or  in  the  whole  county  L.400,000.  In  order  to  corns 
as  doM  to  it  ai  he  could,  the  Writer  of  this  Report  made  >n 
estimate  of  the  ivtiole  sum  paid  for  labour,  in  his  parishes, 
charging  for  every  able-bodied  man  L.32  lOt.;  for  evfry 
maid  servant  L.9  annually,  and  the  same  sum  for  old  men  or 
boys  who  tended  the  cattle ;  and  be  found  that  the  wSfS 
«nd  maintenance  of  farm -strv  ants  alone  exceeded  two  year's 
tent  of  the  whole  lands  in  his  parishes.  Where  lhcr«  was  an 
»M  lease,  and  a  large  farm  of  near  4IH)  English  acres,  willt 
a  considerable  licgrtre  qf  nccliviiy,  the  expeticu  of  labour  was 
nearly  four  times  the  rent.  In  those  farms  of  leu  cncA 
and  which  could  be  managed  by  a  pair  of  horses  m  At 
plough,  it  is  a  little  more  tiian  one  and  a  half  year'f  rcaL— 
This  great  rise  in  the  expcnce  of  labour  allects  the  (ansBn 
in  this  county  much  more  than  the  ri^e  of  rent  as  yet  has  dam. 
In  the  southern  counties,  where  the  price  of  wheat  has  faba' 
the  rents  to  L.5,  L6,  and  L.7  au  acre,  the  price  of  laboWt 
i.  e.  [be  money  paid  to  farm -servants  and  day-labourer^  is 
not  above  half  of  the  rent,  and  often  \tsi  than  that. 

2.  The  expcnce  of  manure,  (which  is  greater  in  AbenJeen- 
ihire  than  perhaps  In  any  part  of  the  island,)  cousisis  in  ibt 
price  of  various  articles,  formerly  enumerated,  of  which  (Jtt 
most  considerable  is  that  paid  for  lime. 

Of  this  the  lime  (juarrics  nt  Ardonnel,  in  the  paridi  of 

Cairnie,    and  district  of  Siralhboggie,  yield  40.050  Aber* 

dcouhin 
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ilecnshire  bolU  of  shells,  of  136  Aberdeen  pints  each*  sold  at 

Uie  quarry  for  L.9390. 

But  as  a  part  of  this  is  sent  to  Banffihire^  there  may  be  onl  j 
charged  to  this  county  ...        L.8000 

The  whole  other  lime  quarries  in  the  county  amount, 

at  least,  to  as  much       ...  6000 

The  quantity  of  lime  brought  up  the  Canal  to  Inve- 

rury,  costs  at  Port  Elphinstone       -  -  8000 

That  brought  to  Peterhead,    Fraserburgh,  and  the 

coast  of  Buchan,  ...  600(X 

That  imported  at  Aberdeen,   and  Newburgh,  be- 
sides what  goes  up  the  Canal,  -  -  23,000 

Total  for  lime  for  the  purpose  of  manure,  L.5 5,000 

Night  soil  in  Aberdeen,  and  dung  of  the  butcher 
market,     ....         L.2000 

Dung  belonging  to  the  cow-feeders,   inn- 
keepers,  horse-hirers,  and  stablers,  1000 

Night  soil  in  other  towns  in  the  county,  with 

cow  and  stable  dung  by  inn-keepers,  500 

Soap  lees,  whale  blubber  refuse,  and  dung 

of  fishing  villages  -  -         1000 

Shelly  sand,  sea-weed  and  sea-dogs,       -         1200 

Lime  walls  of  old  houses,  and  other  rubbish 

from  old  plaister,  -  -  500*-— 6200 

Total  paid  for  manure,  -  -         JL59,200 

The  expence  of  carriage,  when  hired,  at  an  average,      2000 

In  all  -  -  -  -  -    L.61,200 

3.  The  implements  of  husbandry,  since  the  introduction 
of  threshing  mills  and  fanners,  or  winnowing  machines,  are 
now  very  expensive.  In  the  whole  county  they  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less,  for  their  prime  cost,  than  1 58.  for  every 
arable  Scotch  acre,  or         -  -  •        Ln270,00O 

Sup« 


I 


200.000 

inly  5  per  cent  ia  10,000 

5.  Loss  on  liTe-stock. — This  consi^U  of  3  branches  : 
IHrsl.  ibe  annual  loss  of  buying  and  Belling  boises 

wilh  other  counties,  -  -  LVUM 

Second,  (lucay  of  horses  by  old  age,  at  Ll  tOs.cacb,    .I2,0» 
T(iird|y,loBsonive-stock,iii  general, by  death,  supposed  10,009 

Total  loss  on  live-stock  annually      -  -  L^U/M 

6.  £JE|>eiice  of  turnpikes  and  uf  comiHulBtion  ri>at]& :     ■    —  - 
The  first  of  these  cost  yearly  for  tolls  ahovt    L.(iUO0 

The  other  at  L30  in  the  L.100  Scots  of  valued 

rent,  -  -  -         3600 

Bothcost  ....  L.MOO 

7.  Expence  of  the  farmer's  horses  and  serraols  on  Ukn 
road^  These  can  be  only  coi\|ectured,  but  it  u  mn  im\'tnn 
than  too  high,  to  suppose  ihey  cost  five  times  as  miicti  a*  iIm 
tolls  on  the  turnpikes,  or  -  -         L.SO,000 

8.  I'he  farmer's  invn  expence  in  going  to  ntaikcU,  uri 
fairs,  paying  custom,  diniitg  in  the  markets,  &c.  canaol  be 
estimated  beloiv  the  same,  -  ■  L.SO^OM> 

9.  The  c^ience  ofl'utl  is  very  great,  antt  cannot  be  mi- 
tnaied  at  Ices  Chan  -  •  VM/VB 

lu.  The  expellee  of  the  farmers  onn  families.  Heic  ly 
lariuer  is  fairly  entitled  to  charge  as  t 
uuii  to  the  extent  of  the  fami,  aiid  hie  wife  ai 
lh«  dairy,  is  aUo  useful  to  tlie  corumunity.  Vltere  the  Ui' 
iner  labours  with  his  own  hands,  he  (h«a  raaka  wilb  hi*  mf 
vaotaur  labourers  j  but  he  is  eoiitled  w  reciiT*  waa>  w  ■• 
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overseer^  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  form.  Suppose 
th«t  he  has  only  four  shillings  per  acre,  and  his  wife  only  ona 
shilling  per  acre^  then  a  large  farmer  and  kia  wife,  who  hav« 
400  Scotch  acres,  would  have  L.  100  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  family,  independently  of  the  interest  of  their  capital  ;-— 
one  who  had  200  acres,  would  have  L.50 ; — and  a  small  far* 
mer  and  his  wife,  who  had  but  40  acres,  would  have  L.10gi 
besides  what  they  could  earn  by  their  labour.  On  this  sup* 
position  for  360,000  acres  of  arable  land,  the  farmers  ought 
to  have  for  the  support  of  their  families,  L.Q0,00(l 

1 1 .  The  interest  of  capital  is  the  last,  but  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  agricultural  economy.  In  the  county  of  Aberdeei^ 
the  interest  of  this,  at  only  5  percent,  ia  L.]d5,140 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  produce,  and  expence  of  raiaiiig 
that  produce,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  the  following  ab* 
ttract  may  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  and  may  be  satisfactory 
to  the  reader. 

The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  county,  in  com*  pnbe^ 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  all  other  garden  roots,  or  firuits  raised 
in  the  county ;  in  hay^  artificial  or  natural  grass,  and  in  wood 
annually  cut  down,  or  live-stock,  either  sold  or  aiaughtered^ 
is  computed  to  be  -  -  L.2,042,800 

Of  this  there  is  consumed  by  the  live-stock  yearly  L.6S9,160 
The  expence  of  seeds  annually,  -  150,270 

The  money  paid  for  rent  is  -  -  200,000 

The  wages  and  maintenance  of  labourers  '        400,000 

The  expence  of  manure,  where  not  raised  on  the  farm,  61,200 
The  keeping  in  repair  the  implements  of  husbandry  27,000 
The  keeping  up  of  household  furniture,  -  10,000 

The  keeping  up,  or  loss  of  live-stock,  -  42,000 

The  expence  of  turnpike  and  commutation  roads,  9,600 

The  farmer,  his  servants,  and  horses  expence  on  these  60,000 

Cany  over^  L.  1,399,250 


I.I.599.1W 
Thp  exi>eDCU  of  fiiel     -  -  -  -         46,000 

The  farmers'  ami  their  wives'  charge  fur  oveneeiag 

the  t^rm  and  the  dairy       -  -  -  MiOOO 

■Die  kniercsi  of  their  capilal.vui.  (L  3.102,800)»       IJi.140 

Total  expenditure  of  the  farrncrs. 
General  G;a!»,  to  pruniole  the  accuinuhlion  of 
Cai>ital,  .... 


Annual  produce,  as  above  staled,  -  L-2,Ot2.Wt 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  profits  on  (arming  b» 
not  i)uite  10  per  cent, ;  and  that  it  is  only  from  the  progm- 
sive  itnprovement  of  the  soil,  that  the  laiid-rcnU  of  iIr 
county  can  be  increased.  By  employing  the  women  man 
generally  in  hueingand  weeding  of  turnips,  and  otitcr  green 
crops,  and  by  addini^  yearly  to  ihe  extent  of  arable,  andmS 
cultivated  lands,  the  same  money  price  of  labour  tbat  i»  ■«• 
paid,  on  360,000  arable  acres,  will  bo  aufhcjent  to  tb«  enlti- 
TatoK  ;  and  the  landed  proprietors  can  add  to  tlieir  imiali^ 
only  by  gran linj;  long  h'a£L->(,  with  progressive  ri»e»  of  mt, 
and  every  encouragement  to  the  farmers,  that  may  l)adi<tr 
inu late  and  reward  their  indutiiry. 

This  general  outline  of  Produce  and  Expenditure,  tmxi- 
ing  to  the  Plan  ol  the  Correcled  Reports,  b  inwrtnl  m  pW 
of  the  Political  Kcgnomy  of  this  county.  Perhaps  it  iredd 
have  been  as  well  to  have  arranged  it  under  the  Chapter  «C 
Hural  Economy.  But  the  Writer  of  tins  Beport  bia  nkn 
the  liberty  of  lenning  it  the  Agricvllttral  Economy. 


*  Thii  ium  i*  hlglin  thin  tlie  rtiii  of  capital  in  mj  pwiAt  In  Q»f- 
IV.  Sect.  T.  bctauic  che  price  of  cattle  hi>  ri<ta  liait  1809;  wd  bao^ 
(he  vilue  of  houKhoM  furniture,  of  the  implemeiiu  tt  bwbeodrf,  ^ 
tiogi,  bcei,  lodpoulcrj,  uid  alto  the  melioistiao  ofhooKtMSMwA 
rwt(ivt\,  did  lut  form  *  put  el  tbu  (KinBtf .— G.  S.  K. 
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SECT.  VIII. MANUFACTURES. 

Thb  division  of  labour  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
wealth  of  nations.  Hence  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer 
supply  each  others  wants,  equally  to  the  advantage  of  both, 
and  to  the  general  good  of  the  community.  And  hence  our 
happy  country,  from  uniting  a  great  landed  territory  to  va- 
luable manufactures  and  extensive  commerce,  is  far  superior, 
both  in  point  of  strength  and  opulence,  to  those  nations  which 
enjoy  only  one  of  these  sources  of  national  prosperity. 

The  county  of  Aberdeen  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures.  Above  150  years  ago,  it  manufactured  a  spe* 
cies  of  cloth  called  fingrams,  for  the  foreign  market,  and  both 
seys  and  serges  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  The  lands  of 
Gilcomston,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen,  which  within  the 
last  60  years  have  been  so  highly  cultivated,  were,  at  tliat 
period,  an  extensive  sheep  farm,  rented  by  an  opulent  ma- 
nufacturer, whose  flocks  depastured  the  suburbs  which  sur- 
round the  city  on  the  west,  and  the  meadow  of  the  Denbunii 
over  which  one  of  the  finest  bridges  in  the  island  has  lately 
be^n  erected.  Uniting  the  characters  of  a  sheep  farmer  and 
manufacturer,  he  acquired  a  considerable  fortune  ;  and,  by 
giving  employment  to  a  number  of  labourers,  was  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  county.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  lands 
which  he  possessed  are  now  above  an  hundted  times  their /oi-^ 
tner  rent ;  and  that  several  of  ihe  first  families  in  England  derive 
their  descent  from  this  manufacturer.*  The  particulars  are 
marked  in  a  note  below. 

CO  The 

*  The  pertoD  here  alluded  to  was  Mr.  Taos.  Garvin,  a  younger  ton 
•f  Gardbh  of  Banchory,  a  reipectable  family,  that  potictied  for  Wfe- 
nl  cf Qturlet  a  coDiiderable  eiutt,  litsated  in  ^e  cuunty  of  Klncardlnty 
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The  manufacture  of  iiiigrams  was  succeeded  by  a  Hilt 
more  valuable  one^  the  knitting  of  stockings.  Fifty  ysai^ 
ago»  that  manufacture  brought  L.  100,000,  and  forty  yeanag» 
L.120»000,  into  this  oounty  annuidly.  It  raiwd  tin  roit  of 
our  lands  above  a  thiid  part ;  and  in  the  theft  imperfect  iMt 
of  our  agriculture,  was  particulariy  adi^ited  to  Ike  siMtiai 
of  the  county.  For  the  aaaall  fkntier  or  cottager's  wift,  «r 
daughter,  could  attend  to  her  oow,  while  pastunsg  en  tk 
haulki^  or  patches  of  unarable  land  between  tkepftonghed  lid* 

but  wklMB  four  malet  sf  tht  city  of  Abwdsta.  He  wn  Descoe  CIbi*> 
net  of  tht  iBoorponted  tndM  •£  diit  city  i  aad  flfMcd  firooi  Mr.lftf- 
zitt  of  Pitfeddeli,  tho  lands  of  Qtlcomitoo,  te  SOO  mcrki  8tm»,  m 
JL.27  15i.6d.  (They  now  peld  above  L.d0ea)  He  kfttohiiaUat 
davghter  27,000  merke  Seoti,  or  L.I500  sterling ;  a  very  comidcnhk 
mm  in  those  days.  To  die  great  mortification  of  her  reladves,  dieiDV* 
ried  a  Lieutenant  CAnocAN,  at  that  time  a  sabaltem  officer  in  Ofiicr 
Cromwell^s  army.  Bat  the  marriage,  though  at  first  offenate,  profci 
in  the  end  both  advantageous  and  honoarable.  Her  husband  roie  to  bsa 
Colonel,  a  General,  and  lastly  to  be  a  Peer.  Of  hen  wtn  descndel 
the  JLordt  and  Earls  of  Cadogan,  the  Dukes  of  SUchaaaod  ^aed  Leasts* 
Earl  Vemcy,  Lord  Holland,  the  Right  Hon.  CharUs  JasMS  Foi,  and  s 
number  of  persons  of  the  first  rank  in  England,  in  consequence  of  ia* 
tf  rmarriages  with  the  Cadogan  family.  What  is  yet  more  to  their  b^ 
noor,  they  did  not  neglect  their  Scotch 'relatives,  who  at  first  thoogk 
themselves  aflfronted  by  Miss  Garden's  marriage.  l,ord  Cadogan,  is 
1 733,  obtained  a  royal  presentation  to  the  drarefa  of  Banchory,  is  whkk 
^he  paternal  ettste  of  the  Garden  fsmily  vras  ahnaced,  hi  ftvovof  ibe 
Rev.  James  Nicolson,  vrho  was  a  grandson  of  Convener  OardeoV,  by 
his  second  daughter.  Mr*  Nicolson  named  a  danghfeer  CaA^m,  sod  i^ 
terwards  a  son  CharUt^  out  of  respect  to  his  Lordship.  And  it  w»  ^ 
no  small  degree  owing  to  the  interest  of  Lord  Cadogan,  that  Mr.  Gtr- 
den  of  Troup,  the  maU  rej^rtsentainn  of  Convener  Garden,  obtained  s 
very  advantageous  lease  of  the  forfeited  estates.  A  farm  that  hat  is- 
creased  an  hundred  times  its  former  vaIo<,^-and  a  farmer  who  wai  tbe 
ancestor  of  to  many  Pcersi  deierved.to  be  noticed  in  this  Report. 
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ges ;  and  could  at  the  Mtme  Ume  enjoy  pure  air»  and  carry  on 
the  knitting  of  her  ftockingi.  The  impro?ement  of  our  agri- 
ciiluire  ftias  rooted  out  these  barren  patches^  and  has  com- 
pletely established  the  dominion  of  the  plough  orer  every 
part  df  our  arablelands.  And  both  the  introduction  of  nock' 
u^  Jramts,  which  has  riralled  that  manufacture,  (as  carried 
on  by  the  hand*)  and  the  long  continued  wars  in  the  north  of 
EuropCf  which  was  oar  great  market  for  this  staple  branch 
of  oor  commerce,  have  deeply  infured  the  trade  in  stockings, 
whether  woven  by  machinery,  or  knitted  by  the  hand.-^ 
From  all  these  causes,  the  woollen  manufactures  of  this 
county  have  been  almost  completely  changed,  where  not  de-« 
atroyed. 

While  the  knitting  of  stockings  was  generally  and  suc- 
cessfully practised  in  this  county,  particularly  in  the  three 
divisions  of  Marr,  the  Garioch,  and  Formartin,  a  few  spirited 
merchants  in  Aberdeen,  and  enterprising  manufacturers  in 
Huntly  and  Peterhead,  introduced,  and  carried  on,  with  va- 
rious success,  the  linen  manufactory,  and  the  spinning  and 
UeachJng  of  threadi^  partly  for  domestic  use,  and  partly  for 
the  foreign  market  There  was  a  great  quantity  of  flax  rais* 
ed,  and  the  rest,  along  with  the  most  of  the  lintseed  wanted 
for  sowing,  was  imported.  This  manufacture  spread  over 
the  two  divisions  of  Buchan  and  Strathboggie.  But  for  seve- 
ral years  pas^  the  want,  or  excessively  high  price  of  flax 
and  of  lintseed,  occasioned  by  the  wao  has  also  deeply  in« 
jured  the  manufoctnr^  as  carried  on /yiAcftfM^  uidwmmud 
labour. 

These  two  manufactures  of  stodcingi  and  linen,  which 
thirty  years  ago  produced  yroei  am  hmtdred  amdjifly  to  aa  km* 
dred  and  sixty  ihoutaad  pouads»  do  not  now  produce  oae-haff 
qfAat  ACM. 

But  since  the  introduction  of  machinery,  mhkk  abfidgee 
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human  labour^  the  manufactures  of  this  county,  (thoag:fr 
they  employ  fewer  hands)  are  carried  on  to  a  very  conside- 
rable anrount;  amd  great  companies  hare  succeeded^  wlio 
have  erected  spacious  buildings,  and  employ  a  number  of 
persons  at  their  manufacfuring  works,  besides  those  to  whom 
employment  is  given  in  their  own  houses.  At  present,  when 
this  sheet  is  at  press,  (February  1st,  1811,)  there  is  a  consi- 
derable change  in  their  situation,  since  the  time  when  the 
Writer  began  drawing  up  this  Report ;  amd  there  is  a  Kttle 
stagnation  in  our  manufactures,  owing  to  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion of  this  country  whh  regard  to  the  Continent ;  and  as  thi> 
Beport  is  properly  an  agricultural  work,  it  would  be  impro- 
per to  give,  in  their  present  state,  any  other  than  a  very  ge- 
ral  account  of  the  manufactures  of  this  county. 

The  three  principal  branches  of  these  are  the  Woollen,  tJie 
Linen^   and  the  Cotton ;    the  last  of  which  was  introduced 
'  only  about  thirty  years  ago. 

The  Woollen  consists  of  two  branches,  the  stocking,  or 
hosiery,  and  the  manufacturing  of  cloth. 

The  stocking  manufacture,  though  less  considerable  than 
formerly,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  persons.  The  prin- 
cipal house  in  this  line,  is  that  of  Hadden  &  Co.  who  hare 
I  opened  anew  branch,  besides  that  of  stockings,  viz.  the  knit- 
ting of  frocks,  mitts,  and  all  sort*  of  hosiery,  on  a  very  exten- 
sive scale ;  and  employ  more  hands  than  aH  the  rest  of  the 
manufacturers  in  the  stocking  trade. 

The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  (independently  of  seys, 
serges,  plaideiis,  and  other  coarse  cloths,  which  are  made  for 
family  use  in  all  parts  of  the  county;  by  the  fanner  and  cot- 
tagers' wives,  daughters;  or  servants,)  is  carried  on  for  pub- 
lic sale;  by  a  number  of  active  and  intelligent  persons. 

Messrs.  MiDDLER  &  Co.  carry  on  a  woollen  maoufac- 
iare  in  Aberdeen,  and  employ  a  carding  mill  and  other  ma- 

cluncry. 
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chinery;    Their  principal  manufactare  is  that  of  coarse  wool- 
leo  cloth. 

In  the  country,  Messrs.  Crombie,  Knowlbs,  &,  Co.  have« 
for  six  years  past,  successfully  carried  on  a  manufactory  at 
Cothal  Mills,  in  the  parish  of  Fintr ay,  eight  miles  from  Aber- 
deen. This  is  a  rising,  though  a  new  branch  of  manufac- 
ture. Last  year,  this  Company  divided,  with  a  manufacturer 
in  Galashiels,  both  the  iirstand  second  premiums  which  were 
given  by  the  Trustees,  for  cloth  under  ten  shillings  and  six^ 
pence  per  yard. 

In  the  divisicMi  of  Buchan  there  are  two  -cloth  maiiufacto<4 
ries.— The  first,  or  oldest,  is  at  Kinmundy,  in  the  parish  of 
Longside,  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Kilgours,  which  has  done 
2ft  great  deal  of  business  in  the  course  of  about  thirty  years. 
The  other,  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Dalgarno,  and  Co.  at  Pe- 
terhead, is  of  a  later  date,  but  both  are  useful  to  the  county. 

The  whole  manufactories  in  woollen,  hosiery,  and  clotli 
included,  employ  more  or  less  constantly,  abov;e  7000  per- 
sons, and  assist  in  supporting,  where  tliey  do  not  entirely 
maintain,  20,000  individuals. 

The  manufacture  of  flax  consists  also  of  two  branches,  viz. 
the  making  of  linen  cloth,  and  the  spinning  or  bleaching  ojf 
thread,  for  various  purposes. 

1.  The  linen  manufacture,  strictly  so  called^  has  of  late 
years  varied  considerably  in  Its  amount. — In  1 808,  the  most 
favourable  year  for  a  considerable  time  past,  the  quantity 
manufactured  was  above  300,000  yards.  By  the  official 
report  of  Mr.  James.  Milne,  Stampmaster  in  Aberdeen,  (a 
vcr\'  intelligent  man,  to  whom  the  Writer  of  this  Report  has 
been  much  indebted)  the  quantity  manufactured  in  1808 
was  ....  314»556  yards,  worth  L.31,000 
In  1 801)  it  foil  to     -         -  102,297  yards,  worth  1^10,000 

In  ISIO  it  rose  to  -         -         133,336  yards, north  L.14,000 
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either  Dutcb^  English,  or  Scotch  flax  is  used  indiffereAtly; 
as  it  is  found  most  expedient. 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  flax  raised  lA  Great  Bri- 
tain is  fit  for  every  purpose  for  which  either  Dutch  or  Rus- 
sian flax  can  be  used ;  and  for  many  purposes  the  manufac- 
turers prefer  the  former  to  the  latter.  It  is  well  known  that 
finer  yarns  are  spun  by  the  hand  from  flax  of  Scotch  growth, 
than  have  been  made  from  the  finest  Dutch  flax.  (In  this 
case,  however,  the  flax  f^eed  is  imported.)  Eight  spindles  of 
linen  -yam  have  been  spun  out  of  a  single  pound  of  Scotch 
growth,  which  at  present  would  fetch  12s.  per  spindle,  or 
L.4  1 6s,  for  the  produce  of  a  pound  of  flax.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  flax  can  be  raised  within  the 
British  empire :  and  instead  of  permitting  the  importation  of 
foreign  linen.  Great  Britain  ought  to  encourage,  by  the  high- 
est premiums,  the  raising  of  flax,  and  the  linen  manufacture^ 
from  native  produce. 

The  whole  manufacturers  in  flax  within  the  county,  gire 
employment  to  above  three  thousand  families,  and  bread  to 
ten  thousand  individuals. 

The  Cotton  Manufacture  was  first  introduced  into  Aber- 
deen in  1779,  and  for  about  twenty  years  was  carried  on  al- 
most exclusively  by  one  Company,  by  whose  exertions  it  wis 
spread  over  the  county.  It  now  employs  a  great  number  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood, 
in  many  of  the  villages  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  county, 
and  in  the  towns  on  the  sea-coast.  Within  these  twelve  yean 
sevtial  new  companies  have  been  formed,  who  are  now  pro- 
secuting this  manufacture,  and  whose  united  trade  is  said 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  oldest  company.  The  most  consider- 
able of  these  is  the  House  of  Forbls,  Low,  and  Co.  i^bo 
liave  erected,  close  by  the  Quay  of  Aberdeen,  a  large  coiioB 

^vork. 
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work,  with  two  steam  engines,*  (one  of  which  was  the  fint  of 
this  kind  that  waft  used  in  Aberdeen),  and  every  sort  of  am- 
chinery  requisite  in  that  trade,  except  for  printing  cotton. — 
They  give  employment  to  above  six  hundred  persons,  and 
bread  to  two  thousand  individuahu  Besides  spinning  and 
weaving  cotton  cloth,  they  manufacture  threads  for  the  semp* 
stress,  which  have  been  found  to  rival  those  made  from  flax ; 
and  they  carry  on  their  manufactures  on  a  large  scale.  Be- 
sides the  original  Company  (which  unites  a  printfield,  bleach- 
field,  and  two  cotton  mills,]  and  this  in  which  the  mill  goes 
by  the  power  of  steam,  there  are  six  companies  of  manufac- 
turers, whose  trade  is  limited  to  the  weaving  of  cloth,  who 
employ  above  seven  hundred  looms,  and  give  bread  to  about 
two  thousand  individuals.  And  lastly,  there  are  above  an 
hundred  looms  belonging  to  the  diilerent  weavers,  (some  of 
whom  have  six,  eight  or  ten  each)  and  which  support  five 
hundred  individuals. 

The  whole  cotton  trade  employs  above  four  thousand  per- 
sons, of  whom  two  thousand  five  hundred  are  grown  up»  and 
fifteen  hundred  are  children,  from  9  to  li)  years  old. 

Ea filings. — These  are  widely  difierent,  varying  according 
to  the  state  of  the  trade,  particularly  in  the  weaving  depart- 
ment. In  general,  the  men  can  earn  from  9s.  to  25s.;  tbe 
women  from  5s.  to  I  Os. ;  and  the  children  from  2s.  to  5s.  per 
week.  And  the  printers  from  Ss.  to  5s.  a  day,  atjob-work. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  very  high  w^es  paid  to  many  of 
the  best  workmen,  by  introducing  habits  of  dissipation,  be 
not  a  loss  to  the  community.  _ 

The  rents  of  iiouscs,  of  gardens,  and  of  grass  land,  and 
green  crops,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  these  manufactories, 

are 

•  There  are  now  7  ircam  engines  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood. 
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■re  considerably  iiiCTeased,  because  potatoes,  milk.  auJ  rc- 
g«t«b1e5,  arc  indispcnsibly  necessary.  Poor's  reiCsirBMt 
known  in  this  county. 

Ainannfactoreor«ail-clothhasbeen  ettabtished  forafaovB 
twmty  years,  and  bitls  fair  tn  supply  us  with  an  anickof 
the  first  necessity  to  a  trading  nation. 

Tbere  is  also  an  inkle  nianufaciory  at  Aberdeen,  whidi  i> 
of  reci^nt  inslitutitm.  It  is  carried  on  under  the  dum  of 
the  Aberdeen  Tape  Cnmpauy.  Its  linen  tape*  are  e^nal  ia 
«]nality  to  those  of  any  manufactory  in  Great  Britain.  Fv- 
merly,  the  tapes  used  in  this  country  were  made  in  HoHid: 
but  lire  now  made  in  greater  perfeclioti  in  thia  city  ; — Mtd  ia 
the  present  nlate  of  Europe,  the  iniporlation  of  fbreigoupo^ 
»  well  as  alt  linen  cloth,  ongiit  to  be  probtbiled. 

Utere  are  three  paper  nilb  » ithin  this  county,  whicti  ear- 
ly on  that  manufacture  to  a  considerable  amoont.  Tha  fim. 
and  oldest,  is  at  Peterculitr,  cij^ht  miles  from  Abi.idawfc 
where  Mr.  Lewis  Smith,  the  owner  of  the  work,  UJMpa* 
lent  machinery,  by  which  paper  i$  made  like  a  web.  besf 
ploys  above  fifty  hands,  and  must  re<]uire  a  largr  CSfHial  •* 
cany  it  on,  as  it  goes  night  and  day,  being  only  slitfrt  oocs- 
sicnally  to  oil  or  wash  ditlerent  parts  of  the  machiMry.  In 
(be  M-coml,  belonging  to  Mr.  Ai.e.'undlr  Pirie,  al  Stoay- 
Moed,  on  the  Bon,  (who  has  already  been  mentioned  asaa 
enterprising  fanner)  the  old  plan  of  vatu  and  win:  fraMN*  if 
ued  ;  and  n  good  deal  of  business  is  done.  In  tbe  ifaird,  km 
Abertteen,  belonging  to  John  Dincwall,  Esq.  someliaM 
Provost  of  that  city,  yails  and  n  ire  frames  are  also  used.— 
Hicse  two  employ  n  considerable  number  of  hands.  Ute 
three  paper  mills,  last  year,  paid  daliee  to  CoTcmamt  W 
the  amount  of  L.fi  IT 8  \'2s.  lid. 

DiScrenl  rope-work;  arc  carried  on  in  Aberdeen  and  ^■    . 
t«rlie«L 


terbead.     They  employ  Q50  fopemakeis,  and  give  brtad 
to  000  individiials. 

There  is  also  a  nail  manoAiGtory  in  Aberdeen,  which  nsa* 
ally  employs  from  twenty  to  thirty  workmen.  But  the  high 
preminmt  which  they  receired  from  entering  as  snbidtvtee' 
iBto  the  Militia,  having  induced  some  of  them  to  enlist,  they 
drew  offseTeral  of  their  companions ;  so  that  there  are  only 
a  few  employed  at  present. 

There  are  also  sereral  brewerm,  tanneries,  soap-workiw 
and  candleworks  in  Aberdeen  and  its  neighbourhood,  who 
pay  considerable  taxes  to  Government.  The  first  brewerjr^ 
was  eptablished  at  Gilcomston  in  176S,  and  is  a  very  com* 
plete  work.  Another,  called  the  Devanha  Brewery,  on  tfa* 
banks  of  the  Dee,  about  a  mile  from  the  harbour,  is  oon* 
ducted  by  Messrs.  William  Black,  k.  Co.  h  deserves  to  be 
noticed  here,  that  its  porter  has  acquired  great  celebrtty  not 
only  in  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  but  freqnenU 
ly  finds  its  way  to  the  city  of  London.  There  are  several 
other  breweries  in  the  cities  of  Aberdeen,  and  of  Old  Aber« 
deen,  and  in  their  vicinity  ;  also  at  Peterhead,  Okhneldnan, 
and  Hantly,  whidi  are  carried  on  with  various  success."— 
The  brewing  of  ale,  in  private  families  in  towns,  and  in  tte 
farmer's  houses  in  the  country,  has  much  decreased ;  bui 
that  of  the  public  breweries  in  Aberdeen,  and  in  other 
towns,  has  increased  with  the  trade  of  these  places,  and  with 
the  luxury  of  the  age. 

Ship-buikiing  is  carried  on  both  at  Aberdeen  and  Peter« 
head,  and  employs  a  number  of  carpenters,  who  are  at  once 
asefiil  in  building  and  repairing  ships  and  boats  of  all  dea* 
eriptions,  and  as  a  nursery  for  the  public  docks,  and  lor  car- 
penters to  the  ships  of  war. 

A  straw- hat  manufactory  has  been  for  some  time  carried 

wi<h  success  at  Aberdeen. 
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Even  pin-baking  has  been  introduced  into  this  city.  Mr. 
RoDERTs,  a  pin-maker,  seems  to  goon  successfully  inan  oc« 
cnpation  which  is  promoted  chiefly  by  the  diYision  of  labour. 

While  the  various  denominations  of  manufacturers  deserre 
to  be  mentioned  in  this  Report,  it  should  ever  be  remember- 
ed, that  the  shoemakers,  taylors,  house-carpenters,  plough 
and  cart-wrights,  blacksmiths,  and  artificers  of  every  des- 
cription, who  either  reside  in  the  different  towns,  or  are  scat- 
tered over  the  county,  (though  the  earnings  of  each  individual 
cannot  be  ascertained,)  add  much  to  the  wealth  and  comfoit 
of  the  community. 

On  a  general  review  of  all  the  articles  of  this  Section,  an4 
without  wishing,  in  the  present  state  of  the  man  ufu: taring 
'interests,  to  d»tinguish  the  capital  or  profits  of  the  different  ma* 
Bufacturers,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  excellent  granite,  the  buildings  of  the  principal  manu^M;* 
tnrers  are  spacious,  valuable,  and  durable — ^that  we  havt 
comparatively  few  speculators — that  our  principal  manufac« 
luring  companies  are  possessed  of  large  capitals — and  that  the 
annual  produce  of  the  labour  of  their  servants  and  appren- 
tices, is  probably  above  L,7 00^000,  and  in  some  years  has  ex- 
ceeded  L.800,000.  The  duties  paid  to  the  Excise  on  tho«e 
articles  which  are  exciseable,  were  last  year  L.  5 1,231  7s.  7d. 

PriiUing, — To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  city  of  Aber- 
^en  was  early  distinguished  in  the  art  of  printing.  £o. 
Rauan,  the  first  printer  in  any  part  of  Scotland,  except  E- 
dinburgh,  flourished  in  the  end  oFthe  ]  6th  century,  and  died 
about  1620.  There  are  now  three  printing  offices  in  Aber* 
deen,  which  employ  from  20  to  30  hands.  There  are  two 
Newspapers  printed  weekly,  viz.  The  Aberdeen  Journal  and 
Otroniclc,  The  Journal  ^vas  the  fir?t  provincial  paper  establi>h- 
cd  in  Scotland. 

Tliou^U 
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.  Though  the  Board  of  Agriculture  hat  iiot»  in  the  Plan  of 
the  Corrected  Reports^  included  this  article,  yet  it  is  proper 
to  introduce  a  few  paragraphs  here,  under  the  title  of 

SECT.  IX. FISHEUJES. 

Of  these,  the  salmon  fishery  is  the  most  considerable,  par* 
ticularly  on  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don«  Those  on  the  Dee,  ia 
the  most  favourable  year,  (viz.  1798)  estimated  in  barrels  of 
4  cwt.  each,  were  -  -  -  1890i 

And  on  the  Don  the  same  year  were  •>  1 0G7 

In  1804,  the  most  unfavourable  year,  were  on  the  Dee,  652i 
llie  same  year,  on  the  Don,  they  were  only  349 

Formerly,  they  were  sent  in  the  spring  months  to  Loudon, 
and  in  the  cud  of  the  season,  were  packed  up  in^  barrels^ 
when  salted,  and  carried  to  the  south  of  Europe,  where  they 
were  used  in  the  season  of  Lent.  Now  they  are  chiefly  sold 
in  London ;  and  their  price  has  increased  in  a  five-fold  pro* 
portion  since  i768. 

It  is  proper  here  to  correct  an  error  in  theamouni  qfthe  rati 
of  the  Don  fishings.  In  fact,  they  are  not  all  rented ;  but  the 
proprietors  carry  on  the  fishing  themselves.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, the  Reporter  would  not  choose  to  specify  a  rent. — But 
he  would  remark  in  this  place,  that  the  fishings  of  the  river 
Dee  were  let,  in  1399,  for  L.478  of  our  present  money; 
and  that  those  on  the  Don,  then  called  A(^ua  Borcalu,  were 
much  higher. 

The  fishings  on  the  Ugie,  the  Ythan,  and  the  sea  coast, 
iif^ar  the  mouth  of  these  rivers,  vary  from  200  to  600  barrels. 

Not  above  one  pound  of  salmon  is  consumed  in  the  coun- 
ty for  forty  that  are  exported. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  great  inequality  of  the 
proilucc  of  the  salmon  fiiihing,  in  a  year  in  which  there  is 
little  snow  in  winter,  and  in  which  the  rivers  are  seldom 
swollen  in  spring  or  summer,  compared  with  that  in  which 
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the  rivtrt  av«  flMded  by  melted  i6eer  mow  in  8priiag/«rco« 
f^iooA  tuot  in  the  suttinier  seascNi. 

The  lee  fishing,  for  htddodn*  ooA>  liag,  ekefte^'tuta, 
halibut,  &c.  employs  a  number  of  fishers.  Of  these,  some 
have  pretty  good  boats,  and  others  haye  only  small  yawls. 
(It  is  agreat  loss  to  the  coanty,  that  we  haveno  dedcedTes- 
«el8»  except  for  our  very  distant  fisheries.)  The  oidmuy 
fishing  is  carried  on  in  diflerent  small  creeks,  or  Tillages,  on 
the  coast  of  Buchan,  and  a  few  fishermen  at  Fattie,  or  Foot- 
Dee,  near  Aberdeen.  It  brings  in  from  !«.  15,000  to  L.SO,000 
yearly.  Some  years  of  late,  when  herrings  frequented  oor 
coast,  it  exceeded  that  sum ;  besides  from  L.2000  to  L3000 
more  to  a  number  of  poor  women,  who  carry  the  fish  either 
to  the  market  towns,  or  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  country. 

The  greater  part  of  this  fishery  is  consumed  within  th^ 
comity.  At  Peterhead,  however/  there  is  a  considerable  ex« 
port,  generally  500  barrels  of  cod,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  ling.  The  herring  fishery  has  of  late  been  very  pro- 
ductive to  the  fishers  on  the  coast  of  Bochan,  though  its  pro- 
'  duce  is  too  xmequal  to  afibrd  any  data  for  making  an  average 
calculation. 

The  Greenland  whale  fishery  has  also  been  carried  on 
with  great  success,  both  at  Aberdeen  and  at  Peterhead. — 
At  Aberdeen,  during  the  last  seven  years,  there  were  four 
ships,  of  1044  ton3,  in  all,  which  produced  248  whaler  5395 
tons  of  oil,  and  150  tons  of  whale  fins. 

At  Peterhead  it  has  increased  rapidly.    For  seven  years  it 
had  two  ships  engaged  in  this  trade,  which  brought  home 
172  whales,  producing  tons  of  oil,    1835§    do.  of  fins,  45 
A  third  ship  last  year  had  tons  oiL  do,ia^ 

17  whales,  yielding  -  17*  1\ 

180  total  whales  in  7  years,  2009i  52i 

This 
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This  is  a  most  thrWing  plac^  where  an  nncammoa  spirit 
of  exertion  has  been  shewn  in  the  cwurse  of  the  last  thirty 
years.  A  fourth  ship  is  building  there  for  the  whale  fishery, 
and  will  be  ready  next  spring. 

The  whole  fisheries  connected  with  the  county,  yield  fiont 
L.80/XX)  to  L.1 00,000  annually.  But  both  the  whale  and 
herring  fishery  are  of  too  late  a  date,  and  too  unequal  in  their 
produce,  to  admit  of  stating  an  annual  average. 


SECT.  X. — COMMERCE. 

Aberdeen  has  long  been  considered  as  the  metropolis  oC 
the  north  of  Scotland ;  and  its  commerce  has  been  greatly 
increased  since  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  In  17 1%  its 
foreign  exports  stood  as  follows  :-*- 

Country.     No.  qf  Ships.     Do.  (^  Tom.  N6.^Mti^ 

Sweden,                2                     100  IS 

Norway,               13                    405  64 

Germany.               1                       40  4 

Holland,                 0                     238  33 

Portugal,                2                      85  14 

Spaia^                     2                     150  17 

Italy,                      4                     300  53 


Total,           ^0                  1329  203 
lu  exports  to  these  places  were — 

1.  Oatmeal,  bear,  pease,  and  malt — quarters  4132 

2.  Cod,  or  ling  fish — ^barrels          *             -  815 

3.  Herrings,  do.               ...  228 

4.  Pork,  do.     -                 -             .             •  360 

5.  Hogftlard,  casks           •   ^        «           •  10 

6*  ^v:\w«v^ 
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0,  Stocking^  and  woollen  cloths — iriu^tei  15S 

7.  Tobttci;u-r-l«ig»iiead3  -  •  17 

8.  Lead— burs  .  ,  .  SSS 

9.  Coals — chalJroiis  -  -  HI 
In  nBV;  it  Lraded  with  Russia,  Swedeu,  Norwray,  Otn- 

mark,  Pruasia.  Poland,  Germany,  nnd  Holland,  in  the  nonb ; 
and  with  luly,  Gibraltar,  and  Portugal,  iti  ihc  south  of  En- 
tope  ;  also  with  America  and  llie  West  ladies.  Tlie  nnoi- 
ber  of  ships  belonging  to  the  jiort  of  AberdccD,  iu  lh«  i»- 
TcigD  trade,  was  ti3 — tonnage  4964 — men  319. 

Its  coasting  trade,  ships  <J3 — tonnage  5520 — men  39<S. 

Fiibefies,  ships  12 — tonnage  1236 — men  202. 

Toul,  ships  108 — tonnage  11,720 — men  917. 

Itu  to  be  ob&erved,  however,  that  in  all  the  above  cues, 
not  only  the  veBseU  belonging  to  the  harbour  of  Atwrdecn, 
but  those  at  all  the  inferior  purls,  from  Bantfto  Caterlinc,  a 
line  of  an  hundred  uiilus  of  sea  coast,  are  cotnfirGhetMlMi. 

In  ISIO,  the  merchants  and  ship-owners  of  the  town  of 
Aberdeen  alone  had 

Ships.  150         tonnage  17,131         men  932 

Pfeterbead,  50  5,597  404 

Ncwborgb,  *         7  6S2  »7 

207  23,3PO  U7J 

The  whole  trade  of  tlic  city  of  Aberdeen,  as  chained  of- 
Ccially  by  the  persons  who  imposed  the  municipal  uxn, 
was,  in  1794,  only  -  -     L.I^C.fOO 

la  I SOQ  it  amounted  to  -  -  -         887jS90 

It  is  known  that  this  is  below  tlic  truth,  and  &!iauld 

be  above  ....       1,000,000 

The  trade  of  Peterhead,  iu  1794,  wa!4  -  100,000 

Do.  including  the  coast  of  Buchan,  in  1  SOy,  was 

above        -  -  .  .  .  900.00(1 

N.B. — The  exporlaliun  of  granite  fot  the  city  of  Laodow, 
employs  above  TO  ships,  of  ;0i;0  tons,  and  400  men. 

Takin; 


Taking  &  general  view  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Al>er« 
deen«  and  including  the  repeated  voyages  of  the  ships  which 
have  frequented  that  port  for  the  last  16  years,  the  follow- 
ing summary,  taken  from  the  Custom  House  books,  will 
shew  the  average  amount  for  5  jrears  preceding  1801,  the 
particular  amount  of  that  year,  as  a  year  of  peace  ;  also  the 
average  from  that  period  to  January  1811;  and  lastly,  its 
amount  for  the  last  of  these  1 6  years.  -(It  is,  however,  to  be 
observed,  that  no  ships  with  lime  or  manure  arc  entered  in 
the  Custom  House  books,  or  included  in  this  summary.) 

Ships,         Tons.  Men. 

Average  of  five  years,    • 

Foreign  imports^  74         7,298  443 

Coasting  do.  996       43,779  5999 

Average  of  import^         •        1040       56,077  4442 

Foreign  exports,  44         4,611  296 

Coasting  do.  752       34,4'iO  2,999 

Average  exports  -         796       39,051  3,295 

!  80 1 .  Foreign  imporU,  1 09        1 1 ,7 46  678 

Coasting  do.  1,052       63,f6f         4,236 

ToUl  impo ruin  1801,  1,161       75,707  4,914 

Foreign  exports^  do.       62         7,240  424 

Coasting  do.  741       37,878  3,144 

ToUlexporUin  1801,  803       45,118  3,568 

From  1802  to  1811  inclusive 

Average  Foreign  imports^       69         8,674  559 

Coasting  da  888       59,245  4,004 

Average  of  10  years,  957       67,917         4,563 

To* 
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Foreign  exports  do. 
Coasting  do. 


58         8.570 
738       46,787 


.547 
3,K)7 


Total  Exports, 
Vrtnn  1810  to  January  1811, 
Foreign  imports. 
Coasting  do. 

79« 

63 
1,100 

1, 163 

81 
730 

55,337 

0/)17 
78,676 

3,954 

6¥i 
4,831 

Total  Imports  of  last  year, 

87,693 

5,49? 

Foreign  exports  do^ 

■ 

Coasting  do. 

13,424 

44,798 

5,21S 

Total  exports  of  l!ist  year,         811       5  8, 1 22  4, 1 1  i 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  trade  of  Abeid^eii  b 
increasing,  and  is  now  greater  than  it  was  in  1 801,  when  we 
had  peace  with  France. 

The  principal  articles  qfin^en  are. 

Wheat,  and  wheat  flour-— quarters,  average 

Barley  do.  do.  - 

Rum — gallons  .  .  » 

At]uavitae,  or  whisky— do.       -  • 

Gin,  or  Geneva — do. 

Brandy^^do.    -  .  -  • 

French  wine     do.         ... 

{Portuguese,  or  Spanish  do. 

English  coals — chaldrons 

Scotch  coaU-^tons     - 

Wool — CU't.  -  -  - 

Salt — bushels  -  -  - 

Tobacco  and  snuff — lbs.  above  •• 

Flax— cwi.  ... 

ExporlSB 

Oats,  or  meal,  from  Buchan  and  Strathboggie, 
WU  -  .  18,000 

Bear,  or  bigg,  do.  -  -  5000 


4000 

3300 

18,000 

12,000 

5000 

2000 

1100 

42,000 

17,000 

6000 

5000 

94,000 

«00,000 

27,000 
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SalmoD — barrels  -  -  2000 

C<id9  iiag,  &C.  from  Abenkcii  -  4000 

I)».  PeierlMad  aad  BucIuhi  coani  -  40QO 

Stedkirigs  and  wooUei^  warth  •  L.60,000 

CotiMiu  vaiiable,  f>erfa«ps>  -        L^OO.OOd 

Linen  mi  tkffetttk  -  •         L.  100,000 

JStoDes  4o4hc  anaitnt^  -  -  L.40,000 

N.  B.  Mr.  Sim,  tke  ipoy  inteUigeiit  Cleak  at  the  CnUnn 

Haa^e,  inferaiad  the  Rcf>an6r«  Ikat  lie  aofipafied  the  impart 

price  of  stoaet  when  delivered  tft  LondoR,  was  eqaal  4o  all  ihe 

tea  -and  sagar  inparfeed  inie  Aberdecm. 

fie  aka  siatad,  thai  he  consideKd  that  the  taking  iteoea 

iiukead  of  lnllast»  aadaced  Abe  pcioe  of  o«4s  li  per  caiiL 

TfTE   EFFECTS  OP   CO»«BTtCB  tNf   AOtlCULTURE. 

It  can  admit  of  no  dofabt,  that  Commerce,  on  the  whole,  is 
frrmirabfle  to  agncokare  ;  and  that  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Aberdeen  our^xtensrre  trommerce  has  afforded  the  mcfkns  of 
iTa|»ro7ing  ifhe  most  barren  htnds  in  the  coanty.  Wtiere  a 
man  has  acffttfretl  a  ibrttme  in  trade,  he  generally  wishes  to 
eavploy  a  part  of  it  in  the  hnproyement  or  purchase  of  land. 
The  intemal  commerce  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen,*  or  towns  on 
the  sea  coast,  with  the  interior  parts  of  the  comity,  supplies 
the  farmer  with  ready  money,  or  with  the  means  of  improv* 
ing  the  soil.  Hie  coasting  trade  supplies  us  with  lime,  coals^ 
and  other  necessary  artides ;  circulating  commodities  from 
one  part  of  the  coontry  to  another,  and  carrying  off  the  sa- 
peWlaitiesoC  every  district.  The  foreign  trade,  while  itiur« 
niflAies  us  with  raw  materiaK  or  rude  produce,  which  our 
Orwn  territory  cannot  raise  (either  at  all,  or  to  advantage),  is 
not  the  opponent,  but  the  auxiliary  of  the  farmer.  On  tb^ 
other  hand,  the  high  wages  that  are  given  to  our  sailors,  our 
nianafacturera,  and  to  all  persons  connected  with  commerca, 
who  would  otherwtw  be  employed  as  day-labourers,  preventa 
the  farmer  from  getting,  on  any  terms*  9a  TA^as)  «^rH^X!ft:^>  ^^ 
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rottagcrs,  as  lie  would  choose  to  bare,  and  tet 
lo  raise  the  iiioiipy  [iricv  uf  labour,  where  he  does  empluy 
^iich  perfons.  These  tilings  produce  great  inconreniencr, 
mid  occasion  a.  temporary  loss  to  the  ctiltiTators  of  the  loit, 
iinltl  tile  price  of  com  rises  in  proportion  lo  thai  of  labour. 
ii\eeoL'n  and  custom -house  *t  fetehhead. 
Tlie  trade  and  shipping  of  this  p1»ce  are  now  moch  greaifi 
than  those  of  Aberdeen  were  a  century  ago:  and  the  inhibi- 
lanuhnTc  got  a  plan  and  estimate  of  a  new  harbour,  from 
that  able  civil  engineer,  Mr.  Rennie.  His  report  is  moft  fa- 
vourable, aiid  the  e\pence  of  a  harbour,  which  will  enable  »h- 
Hcls  both  tr>  enter  and  sail  with  every  tide  and  wind,  is  t^SOfiOO. 
The  merchants,  (who  possess  an  uncommon  spirit  of  oittr- 
priae)  state,  that  owing  to  the  want  of  a  Custom- House,  tbri* 
are  injured  to  the  extent  of  LlOOO  annually  ;  partly  by  lui 
of  time  and  by  seamens  wages ;  partly  by  the  expencc  of  their 
shipmasters'  journies  lo  and  from  Aberdeen;  and  ftxtiy  by 
ihi:  c&pencc  of  bringing  out  either  the  CoUectoc  or  Coaip- 
iroUcr  of  the  Custom-House  from  that  city,  when  ftn}  of  tfe 
Greenland  ships  sail  or  arrive,  or  of  an  inferior  Ciutotn-UoaK 
Ofliccr  on  the  arriral  or  departure  of  i  heir  ships  ia  the  hr^pt 
trade,  besides  the  loss  incurred  by  coasting  vessels,  etpeciall* 
those  which  leave  partof  thtir  cargo  at  PiterheaJ.  IV  Wri- 
ter of  this  Report,  would  here  remark,  that  as  BEuXAtiom  ii 
now  the  Crown-I'rincc  ofSwedenj  as  Peterhead  is  a  ucirl- 
iov:cr  appointed  fry  u/i^urc  fur  the  north-cast  part  of  the  iilaad; 
as  ships  in  the  Baltic  trade  fri'(]uent  thi^  port ;  the  Briu'di  Le- 
gislature are  called  upon  to  see  that  there  be  a  good  JUriev 
established  at  Peterhead,  with  a  Cuslom-House,  wbkfc  nqr 
give  every  fttciliiy  for  the  entrance,  dcpariuv,  and  cfarru^ovf^ 
shipi,  not  for  thesakeorthefruJeij/'/Vfr/'AMi^,  but  fronsre- 
^nrd  to  the  sirenglk  mid  accariiy  qf  the  empirt  i  For  «  few  bows 
previous  notice  from  a  vessel  landing  at  that  [wn,  a 
or  bt^ffle  an  miuion  of  Briuau. 
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SECT.  XIV. THE  TOOR. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  we  have  no  poors* 
rates  in  this  county.  Yet  the  wants  of  the  poor  are  supplied 
^  th^  humanity  of  the  higher  an4  middle  ranks  of  society, 
without  the  aid  of  compulsory  laws  ;  though  we  have  laws 
for  making  assessments  when  necessary.  Even  the  poor,  or 
those  who  are  by  no  means  in  affluent  circumstances,  are  not 
deficient  in  supplying  the  wants  of  their  poorer  brethren. — 
Collections  are  made  every  Sunday  in  all  the  established 
churches,  and  occasionally  in  those  of  tlie  Episcopal  Com- 
munion, and  in  all  dissenting  congregations.  Those  who 
are  really  poor,  are  found  out,  (for  they  seldom  t^fpfy  for  as- 
sistance) and  their  wants  are  generally  supplied.  In  the  ex- 
tensive parishes  in  the  kigldand  district^  the  limited  funds  of 
the  Church  Sessions  can  afibrd  but  a  small  sum  of  money  to 
each  individual ;  but  the  benevolence  of  their  neighbours 
supplies  this  defect ;  and  very  few  beggars  are  seen  who  be« 
long  to  the  country  parishes.  It  is  in  large  towns,  whither 
the  poor  flock  from  all  quarters,  (frequently  frop  the  remot- 
est districts  of  the  west  highlands)  that  there  is  really  the 
greatest  penury.  There,  even  if  the  laws  of  England  were 
established,  few  of  the  mendicants  would  have  any  right  to  a 
settlement  ^  and  there,  also,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  dis- 
criminate properly  between  those  who  are  really  indigeutj 
and  those  who  are  only  clamorous,  and  cannot  be  satisfied. 

On  a  general  view*  the  condition  qf  poor  women,  who 
can  find  little  or  no  employment  in  the  stocking  manofac- 
ture,  and  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  any  other  kind  of 
employment,  is  most  to  he  pitied,  in  thepresent  Hate  qfthe  conn* 
try.    The  annual  receipt  and  expenditure  of  most  women  of  this 

class,  are  helov:  four  pounds  sterling  per  head  ;  and  yet  oiEoy  of 
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Ihem  will  not  accept  of  aid  from  tlip  parish.  Thuse  ttbaut 
enrolled  in  the  jioor  lislsuf  theJiHi-n.nl  parishn,  receive &«■ 
im  shiitingi  la  five  pound*  ytarii/,  according'  to  tlit:  state  of  ibi 
fiinds,  the  number  of  ibe  poor,  and  their  diAerani  d 
poverty  and  of  inability  lo  iiupply  their  o 

In  the  ciLy  of  Aberdeen  there  is  a  Poor'a  HMptUiL  is 
which  young  boys,  who  are  etth»'  orphaw,  or  llkmsttmti 
poor  inhabitants,  are  educated  and  mainlaiaeil  ^  bwt,  atrktly 
speaking,  there  is  no  work-buuse,  nor  houie  of  indaMtty,  ■■ 
tUtii  county,  pxce^tin^f  the  Ilriik'n til,  which  was  tiuiU,  md 
i>  supported  at  a  grt-at  expenco,  and  could  aikml  lod^af 
and  employment  to  scTeral  vagraikls,  wba  infest  iha  itiw* 
of  Aberdeen,  or  wander  through  the  country  as  »trpUing  bag- 
gars. 

It  may  also  be  mentinncd  under  this  bead,  tbM  tbm  i* 
an  excellent  Infirmary  in  Abcrdeeo,  which  getwnlly  a^ 
mit*  a  thcinand  patients  annually  into  the  bouoc ;  MhI  wtet 
advice  and  medicines  are  given  freely  Ut  near  dwaMe  llM 
number  of  oul-patienls.  Also,  ilia t  there  are  Hro Pity aui 
lies  ID  that  city,  where  the  phyaicisiis  give  not  only  adtin 
and  medicines,  but  also  vi$it,  gratif,  the  pooirr  peepla  in 
their  own  huu.ws. 

Besides  the  sums  which  arc  given  to  the  oui-p«iHi<iacn  af 
the  Poor's  Hospital,  or  to  the  enrolled  poor  of  lb*  city,  by  the 
Church  Seuion,  the  ditieient  curporalioiK  af  UadesMi^  wh* 
have  ample  funds,  give  large  supplies  lo  their  ownpuot  ;  aad 
the  societies  which  have  been  long  e*tablkihedi  aiw«lla»lbM* 
of  recent  instiiuiion,  expend  coiiMderable  ssBMMiauBUyi  so 
that  poors'  rates  are  really  not  ncceswry  in  this  COMMLy. 

The  Reporter  feels  a  his  duty  to  add  mhc  i«m*lM  of  • 
more  unpleasant  nature. 

Under  the  head  of  Poor't  8ata,  it  wa«  iBMlMMdi,  ihM 
partly  by  an  oversight  in  the  Prnptry  3«c  Jtl,  aod  JMftly  fcy 
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the  interpreUlion  pul  upon  that  law  by  the  Cammisncncrs /or 
Sp€ciai  Purposa  in  hondoth  Mf  poor's  firnds  in  &otlaad  hojm 
UcM  taxeA'^'Ctrtmly  %ithou$  4my  UuemtimiQn  the  part  qf  the  Ltf«^ 
gitlaiurt.  Am  the  Writer  of  ibia  &9port  bat  applied^  io  vaIDi 
lor  redrtat^  il  becomes  necewco'y  tostaU  the  paJticulare. 

1 .  Owing  to  oor  diaianoe  from  liMidoD.  and  the  iQiall  ca- 
pitals of  oor  Chwrck  Scukns  being  insufficient  for  the  purchase 
4>f  stock  in  the  public  funds,  the  money  belonging  to  the  poor 
of  the  diikreni  parishes*  is  generally  lent  out*  either  oo 
bills  or  bonds.  From  the  ignorance  of  the  framers  of  the 
Property  Tax  Act»  or  from  their  not  attendin^j^  to  ibia  circum- 
ttance,  a  clause*  exempting  from  this  t9x,  the  interests,  or 
annoal  rents  of  poor's  nkoney  lent  on  such  security,  was  ne« 
glected  to  be  inserted  in  1807.  The  present  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer,  on  being  informed  of  this,  acknowledged,  in  a 
very  humane  and  condescending  letter,  that  ''  this  was  an 
**  omission  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  all  interests  of 
**  money  belonging  to  the  poor,  in  whatever  way  it  was 
*'  lent,  ought  to  have  been  exempted  from  taxation.'^  Three 
years  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  this  acknowledgment  was 
made ;  yet  owing  to  the  pressure  of  public  business^  the 
matter  has  been  forgotten.  It  is,  therefore,  nocessary  to  put 
k  in  the  view  of  the  public ;  and  it  is  hoped,  that,  in  the 
next  property  act,  the  exemption  will  be  inserted  in  the  dear <• 
est  and  most  comprehensive  language, 

2.  When  a  Church  Session  has  as  much  money,  either  by 
any  legacy,  or  by  savings  in  years  of  plenty,  they  some* 
times  purchase  a  rood  or  two,  sometimes  an  acre  of  laa4,  oi* 
a  small  house  in  any  town  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  rents 
of  which  are  applied  to  the  supplying  of  the  enrolled  poor 
of  tlie  parish.  But  owing  to  the  Conuaissioners  for  Special 
Purposes,  under  the  Property  Tax  Act,  being  Englishmen, 
who  reside  in  liondon,  and  are  unacquainted  tvith  the  institu* 
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lion*  of  Scotlanil,  ihey  have  refused  M  exonp 
tax,  the  rent'  of  ditVercnl  small  parrcU  of  lanil,  beUmging  I* 
the  Church  St^ssions  of  this  county.  Th<!  Wnur  of  tl 
port,  and  other  three  of  his  brethren,  claimed  an  exn 
firom  the  Pruperty  Tax,  in  favour  of  £ome  small  patcbtacl 
land,  belonging  to  the  poor  of  tbvir  respective  pmrwhc*.  Hid 
situated  in  the  burgh  of  Inverury.  To  obtain  this  exempuea, 
the  Reporter,  and  the  Rtv.  Robert  Lessbl.  miniater  offal- 
verury,  made  separate  aiTiilavits,  iliai  the  rents  of  tbeM  iw* 
■mill  propieriieE  belunged  to  the  poor  of  their  parifthei^  inrf 
were  applied  Kolely  for  their  support.  Vbeo  these  affiJwin 
were  given  in  at  Aberdeen,  it  was  objected  tb«t  tbey  W 
been  made  in  the  country,  before  two  JuEiices  of  lite  E^*M 
and  not  in  that  city,  before  the  Com nii.-isi oners  of  the  Profier^ 
ty  Tax.  To  obviatu  this,  tht-  alfidavits  were  made  a  meooi 
time  before  the  Commissioners,  as  requirt-d,  and  accol^ag 
to  a  |iartieular  printed  form,  the  blanks  of  which  wen  filled 
u{i  by  the  claimants,  whrn  they  si^ed  the  atlidavit*.  Tbcy 
were  then  delivered  to  Mr.  Wil.lmm  Dihcwalj.  Foftam, 
Cleric  to  the  Commissioners,  who  bebared  in  th«  mad  nbltg* 
ing  manner,  and  transmitted  them  tollENnv  Mi  Kutiit.  E*\. 
Comptroller  of  Taxes,  Edinburgh.  He  seni  ihem  loltie  Spe- 
cial Coramissionen  under  the  Profjerty  Act  in  London.  «l» 
alone  havi'  power  to  gram  the  exemption. 

After  wailing  several  months,  a  return  ctgnc  fnnn  tbr  Spe- 
cial Commissiomrs,  who,  in  direct  opposition  toihe  MdKC^ 
tion  of  the  Proprrty  Tax  Act,  refused  to  grant  the  eawammoiia 
claimed.  On  tt  ditlcrem  application  from  the  CSatrek  Ttmm- 
Tcr  of  the  pari!<h  of  BelhcJvie,  whose  lands  b«ton|piig  to  ika 
poor,  are  also  situated  in  the  burgh  of  Inverurv.  tbrr  alM 
refused  an  exemption  frum  the  properly  lax ;  uxl  oa  a  le- 
cond  repr<>semaiioM  from  that  parish,  they  inuned,  tlutlha 
Church  Titasurcr  should  jhtw,  that  the  rrots  cf  tlw  i 
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f^ods  belonging  to  the  poor,  were  not  applied  to  the  lesien« 
tng  of  Any  poor's  rate,  or  parochial  assessment.  Surely  the 
foor's  funds  in  Scotland  are  not  to  be  taxed,  becaase  we  have 
BO  poo/s  rates,  or  as  an  equivalent  for  the  poor's  rates  of 
England.  But  if  this  ought  to  be  so,  the  Commissioners  for 
Special  Purposes  were  not  Legislators ;  they  held  their  office 
under  an  act,  which  expressly  exempted  all  charity-landa^ 
whether  in  England  or  in  Scotland,  whose  rents  were  appltedl 
to  charitable  purposes.  If  the  Scotch  Barons  of  Exchequer, 
•r  any  set  of  Commissioners,  who  knew  the  institutions  of 
Scotland,  had  been  appointed  to  judge  these  claims,  they 
would  have  sustained  them  immediately.  And  it*  the  Special 
Commissioners  in  London  had  considered,  that  the  qfidavUi 
were  made  according  to  iheir  otvn  printed  fonn^  they  were 
bound  to  grant  the  exemption,  unless  they  believed  that  the 
claimants  were  guilty  of  perjury.* 

3.  When,  owing  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor  of  their 
parish,  a  Church  Session  dispoites  of  any  property  belonging 
to  them,  this  must  be  done  by  public  auction,  to  prevent  fraud, 
or  remove  all  suspicion  of  improper  conduct.  Yet,  in  this 
case,  both  the  auction  duty,  and  the  stamp  duty,  on  the 
transfer  of  property,  roust  be  paid  by  those  trustees  for  the 
poor  in  Scotland,  though  neither  of  these  is  ^id  by  the 
church-wardens  of  England.  The  Writer  of  this  Report* 
and  the  other  members  of  his  Church  Session,  owing  to  tlie 
decline  of  the  stocking  manufacture,  which  was  the  chief 
support  of  the  women,  who  reside  in  cottages,  were  induced 
to  sell  the  land  ininverury,  on  which  they  had  illegally  been 
obliged  to  pay  the  Property  Tax.  It  was  sold  for  1^151, 
(fihich  was  at  the  rate  of  L.  100  per  English,  or  L.  127  for  the 

Scotch 

*  I  wi«  kiformed  lately,  thit  the  S^Ut  Ctmmiuitnm  fisre  agreed  ts 
tefer  this  quettion  to  the  Crs-u^ji  X^zTc^rr;,— G.  S*  K. 
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The  auction  dur.y  amQuiiied  tajjwyywrfi^k 
tUUingi  uid  one  pfwnr,  Riid  th«  tu  un  tbe  stanped  papw  t» 
iktrfy  tUcUi»g»:  ui  ihai  thW  small  property  lickwTgiwg  » *!»» 
poor,  pniil  10  p«T  cent,  annually,  while  they  posaeMei  ic 
and  nearly  4  per  cent  o[  iu  total  nmuimt,  nbea,  fnm  iW 
decline  «f  our  staple  tuanufacture,  il  vtas  lold  by  anrtioB;— 
The  Writer  of  this  fieport  applied  to  the  Scotcii  €«■■■- 
■MDrrs  of  KiCKe,  to  obtain  rectms  as  to  tbe  Kuctioa  Any; 
bat  received  for  ansntr,  that  "no  rulief  timnt  dmiw  cmU 
*  b«  gircn,  lliat  tbe  liuanl  hare  nn  po»-er  of  diyiwing  Mb 
"dstie*,  ibat  no  exemption  vras  given  bt  laiv  (or  iili  fnr 
**  ikiB  bene6t  of  the  poor,  and  that  it  was  oat  of  tbe  powu  rf 
**  ihe  CunimissioDers  lo  give  up  the  duly  in  tW  can,  ham* 
"  ever  much  they  regretted  il." 

The  fieporter  shoulil  not  have  had  the  »ppntbatioH  mt  tit 
own  mind  if  he  had  neglected  to  lay  tlioe  sUieiBBacs  bifiw 
the  public.  If  the  maiii:r  had  peisondly  ivguded  ktmelC 
be  should  have  thought  it  improjiet  to  have  introdaced  it  JHo 
this  work;  but  a&  it  respects  the  poor,  not  only  oCliiapariih 
but  of  all  the  paiisbeK  in  Scotland  ;  and  as  in  tlti«  Mctiaa  Im 
was  bound  to  stats  any  facts  that  regattlcd  the  pot«,  be  eaa- 
»idcn  that  hia  silence  would  have  been  criminal.  The  lau 
eloiiucnt  EoMUHD  Burke,  in  hia  Kefirctioos  on  the  Frewli 
fievolutioo,  h»s  cttisurcd,  in  the  must  poignant  I 
the  French  National  A^ientbly,  for  destroying  tbt 
iBititutions  of  France,  wliich  h«  emphatic-ally  ten 
vith  the  poor' I  box.  Any  intrrfcrrnce  of  ihii  kind  ia  aUa^ 
rent  to  Uioie  principles  of  bumaniiy  which  i\n%\\  i  ill  iliaia 
guished  the  British  Legislature ;  wh»  ctrtiinly  nevor  inMid* 
ed  that  the  poor'*  fnndii,  or  any  charitable  instkotiofc  n 
any  pari  of  ihe  empire,  should  be  taxed  :  And  ii  will  aObtd 
the  most  sincere  plea-^ure  to  the  Writer  of  titii  It^Mrt,  if  ihit 
Roik  go  to  a  second  cdiiiuo.  to  airike  out  tb«  fonr  lM(|Mn- 
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graphs,  and  to  insert  in  their  place,  in  a  single  sentence, 
that,  "  by  a  mistake,  or  inattention  of  some  persons,  who 
"  draw  up  the  acts  of  Parliament,  certain  taxes  had  .been  im- 
**  posed  on  the  poor's  funds ;  but  that  as  soon  as  this  was 
**  known  to  the  Legislature,  all  the  money  that  had  lieen  receiv- 
ed from  the  tnntees  of  the  poor  was  appaUUed  to  he  restored, 
and  that  all  interests  of  money,  rents  of  land,  legacies,  and 
"  property  of  erery  kind,  belonging  to  the  poor,  are  ex-  - 
**  empted  from  the  Property  Tax,  the  Auction  Duty,  the 
*'  Stamp  Duties,  and  all  taxes  whatever." 

In  the  mean  time,  he  would  state,  that  the  rams  annually 
given  to  the  poor  in  the  city  and  country  parishes  of  Aber- 
deenshire,  are  very  considerable;  and  that  in  calamitous  sea- 
sons, very  liberal  subscriptions  were  made  in  all  parts  of 
the  county  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Besides  the  parochial  supplies  given  to  the  poor  by  the 
Church  Sessions,  who  are  in  place  of  the  church -wardens  of 
England,  and  that  given  by  the  incorporated  trades  in  the 
city,  and  different  charitable  institutions,  hox-cluhs,  as  they 
are  termed  in  the  plan  of  the  corrected  reports,  or  friendly 
societies,  (whose  object  is  the  mutual  supply  of  each  other^s 
wants,)  arc  generally  spread  over  the  county,  and  are  very 
beneficial.  They  preserve  that  independency  of  spirit  which 
prevents  many  of  the  Scotch  peasants  from  accepting  charity, 
and  without  hurting  the  pride,  or  wounding  ihe  delicacy  of 
those  who  have  seen  better  days,  effectually  relieire  their  af- 
flictions, which  a  reverse  of  fortune  renders  most  poignant. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  rich  to  encourage  those  so- 
cieties, to  attend  their  meetings,  and  to  see  that  their  mo- 
ney be  lent  on  proper  security,  and  its  annual  rents  be  given 
to  the  indigent.  And  it  is  also  incumbent  on  the  Legislature 
to  exempt  all  such  property,  and  its  yearly  produce,  firont 
^Ik  taxes  to  Government. 

SECT« 
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SECT.  XII. POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  county,  in  1801,  was  found  to  be 

123|Od2 
In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  from  1790 

to  1796,  it  was  -  -  -  122,(^49 

In  the  account  taken  by  I^.  Webster,   about  the 

year  1755,  it  was         -  -  -  11C,S36 

This  would  make  the  increase  since  1755  only  6,1  IS 

But  it  is  generally  known  that  Dr.  Webster's  accoant 
was  rather  exaggerated.  He  made  it  up  from  the  examina- 
tion rolls  of  the  clergy,  and  he  added  tKo-ninth  parts  of  this 
number,  for  the  children  under  five  or  six  years  old,  who 
were  not  in  these  parish  lists  of  examinable  persons.  To  ve* 
rify,  or  correct  this  proportion,  the  Writer  of  this  Report 
in  1778,  took  a  list  o£  the  whole  population  in  his  parish,  when 
he  found  it  was  exactly  900^  while  that  of  cliildren  not  cia- 
minable,  was  151.  According  to  Dr.  Webster,  it  would  have 
been  200.  And  as  the  Doctor  wished  to  give  a  favourable 
representation  to  Government,  it  is  probable  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  county,  in  1755,  did  not  exceed  112,000 
And  that  it  has  increased  nearly  one-tenth  since 

that  period — or  -  -  -  \  i,082 

Whatever  that  increase  be,  it  has  taken  place  only  in  the 
towns ;  for  in  the  country  parishes,  in  general,  there  is  a 
decrease  of  the  population.  In  180],  Aberdeen  and  Old 
Machar,  that  is  the  cities  of  Old  and  New  Aberdeen,  with 
the  country  district  belonging  to  the  former,  contained  27,508 
In  1755,  they  were  said  by  Dr.  Webster  to  amount 

to  -  -  .  .  .  15,730 


This  wouhl  make  the  increase  to  be  three-fourths 

ufthatinl755 — or  •  •  .  11,778 

In 
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In  1801,  Peterhead,  with  its  country  parish  was'  4,491 

In  1 755,  it  was  stated  by  Dr.  Wbdster  to  have  been  2,487 

This  shews  an  increase  of         -             -             -  2,004 


In  like  manner,  Huntly,  In  1801,  amounted  to  2,863 

In  1755  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Webster  at  only  1,900 

This  shews  an  increase  of        -  -  ^  9631 


The  increase  in  these  three  places  amounts  to  1 4,745 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  higher  district  of  Marr,  the  po- 
pulation of  the  parishes  of  Crathie,  Glcnmuick,  Aboyne,  and 
Strathdon,  in  1755,   was         -  .  .  '8,386 

lu  1801,  it  amounted  only  to  -  -  6,047 

This  shews  a  decrease  of  -  -  2,330 

In  sereral  of  the  parishes  in  the  interior  of  the  county,  the 
population  has  been  for  some  time  on  the  decrease.  The  prin- 
cipal cause  of  this  was  the  fear  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  when 
the  peat-mosses  began  to  be  exhausted,  after  the  introduction 
of  carts.  To  prevent  this  scarcity,  the  farmers  were  impro- 
perly restricted  in  regard  to  the  number  of  their  subtenants, 
instead  of  being  prohibited  from  giving  subleases  of  large 
crofts,  to  persons  who  kept  horses  and  carts,  which  enabled 
Ihem  to  exhaust  the  peat-mosses.  A  cottager,  with  an  acre 
«f  land  for  a  cow,  should  never  be  turned  out,  if  honest  and 
industrious.  A  large  crofter,  with  weak  horses,  and  a  bad 
plough,  should  never  be  tolerated.  The  taking  off  the  duty 
on  coals,  (a  most  important  benefit  to  the  north  of  Scotland) 
has  put  an  end  to  ail  that  anxiety  about  ftiel ;  and  seyeral 
of  our  landed  proprietors  are  now  attempting  to  raise  villages, 
and  wish  to  induce  labourers  to  settle  on  their  estates.  With 
respect  to  such  of  them  as  are  still  resident  in  the  country, 
they  will  probably  succeed ;  but  there  is  little  chance  of  their 
bringing  back  those  persMis  who  were  formerly  obliged  to 

<\uit 


anJ  Ttxnme  to  AfacrieoL    Ym 

not  vaiy  »kl  ofT  lUt  liw- 

ip    of  ill 

the  III aiiu factorial ;  Uid  M 

m<  li  redored,  they  Inn  M 

for  bntMmg  >  C«tta^ 

if  titcy 

be  consi<)ered,  that  tliel 

hold  funiilure,  and  wording  Implemuiits  of  a  mannraicliiffT, 

are  of  mnch  leas  value  than  the  live-sloclc,  and  crops  of  con 

and  pTss,  of  a  cottager,  tvho  ha^  only  %  few  acr»  of 

The  Writer  of  this  Report  wishes  to  impress  upon  tlie  Diodi 

of  all  the  landeJ  proprietors,  that  ihcy  deeply  injure  tbrico- 

tatee,  or  prevent  their  imjirovciuenl,  wbtn  they  aithirro- 

n-  prohibit  their  lenaiiii  tfom  retniaiDg  *m  nidnlrica- 

labourer,  ivbo  is  aiiiost  useful  member  of  maetf, 

Tabl«s  of  binlis,  burials,  inrl  mnrrii|Tri.  anlfiWyni 
taken  trooi  vvery  parish,  tt^d  from  registov,  wfaicfa  vcfs  k^ 
correctly,  (vould  not  give  any  true  idea  of  ibcipcreaac  M  pa- 
pulation. In  tlie  city  of  Aberdeen,  tiie  ntiraber  of  btnb 
does  lot  ntucii  exceed  that  of  doulii.  In  ifac  ikporlv'ap- 
riili,  at  about  liinilct  from  tliatcily,  there  are  three  Unfa 
lor  every  two  dcaxhs  ;  aiiit  forty-oue  make  ere  hoMo  br  amy 
forty  femiklcs.  TItc  ntMiberof  fnarri«ge;  camot  ^K«rf  te 
least  data  for  any  correct  calculation,  crcepiing  k  ind  httm 
laiddoniiu  a.^-aeial  ivle  indratviag  up 
VBS  to  be  estim^vted,  by  calling  that  oae  tnarrtag«  m  wHtk 
both  the  man  and  the  womBn  resided  in  the  mow  pank,^ 
and  by  calliug  itoMc-iW/'uf  a  marriage,  inwbidi  ealy  «ae«f 
them  was  rusidenl, — or  by  reckotiiag  those  tnatrufes 
in  which  lie  uui»  resided,  in  ihi-  liiii«  iif  ev^y  pariali. 

The  iacrtase  or   deaxaac  <^  tht  popK 
lolelif  m/vod,  or  eyea  w  {ood  and  the  pratablKtjr  of fsMhif 
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f7nployaient>  but  has  depended  on  the  easiness  or  difficulty 
of  getting  cottages  and  snail  fatchesof  Umd,  commonly  cat* 
M  crofts. 

The  county  of  Aberdeen  is  wdtr  fcopki.    But  its  pop«« 
iation  IS  not  attccted  by  the  prict  of  w4Mat>  nor  eren  by  that 
of  oatmeaU  which  i.«  the  principal  article  of  food.     In  17  8S, 
when  oatmeal  sold  at  1  s.  Od.  per  peck,  of  S  Dutch,  or  6}  £n^ 
gUfih  IbfL  thero  was  not  one-fo« nh  part  of  the  usual  number 
of  marriages.    In  1801,   when  the  pock  of  meal  was  abote 
2s.  6d.  (frequently  2$.  9d.)  marriages  were  not  checked  near- 
ly in  the  soane  proportion.     The  reason  of  the  difiererice  u, 
itot  in  178S,  thero  was  Tery  little  demand  ibr  black  cattle* 
or  ibr  labour  eC  any  kind.    In  1800,  cattle  sold  at  an  adnn- 
ced  price,  and  with  a  steady  demand ;  and  there  was  in  ge« 
ueiml  abttttdanoe  of  employment  for  labourers  of  all  descrip- 
tiims,  either  at  public  works>  sttch  «s  tmnpike  roods,  or  its 
the  service  of  the  manufoctiirers  or  formers.    It  was  not  with 
A  captions  Tiew,  tt)  find  fault  with  the  question  in  the  plan  of 
the  Corrected  Reports,    "  Ai  wkMt  prke  qf  ^^eat  is  the  diftria 
*'  aoar^opkd,  or  wnder'fecfkd''  but  to  shew,  that  the  po- 
pulation of  a  county  does  not  dc^pend  on  the  numey  price  if 
wkaa,  or  of  any  kind  of  com,  but  en  the  iaciKty  of  obtain- 
ing oottages,  iff  places  of  residettce ;  on  the  demand  for  la- 
tiour,  and  ike  tent  priet  xf  fktn  kAmcr ;  that  is,  how  mudi 
Ibod  for  man*  whether  firom  corn,  vegetables,  or  biitcher- 
meat,  %,  labourer  can  earn  by  his  industry,    h  is  hoped,  that 
this  cort^ction  of  the  question,  and  the  answer  here  given  to 
It,  may  be  useful  to  the  country. 

In  regard  to  the  hcokkmem  pf  tht  tmaUy  tfAhftdcm,  in  ge- 
neral it  is  very  healthy.  But  there  no  doubt  are  various  gra- 
dations of  salubrity  of  climate,  between  the  air  in  some  of 
the  narrow  lanes  and  low-lying  streets,  in  some  parts  of  tlie 
ciiy  of  Aberdeen^  and  that  of  the  spacious  and  elevated  new 

strceu ; — 


— uiJ  alM  in  the  comitry,  bclueen  llie 

I  of  the  Printficia  Maaufitctory,  M  WoodM^ 
(which  iBftlleil  tvith  laliuurir^,  anil  kept  as  purest  i*  ]•«• 
aiblc,  by  f  eiuilators.)  and  ihiit  uf  tlic  pure  and  elastic  mtsM- 
phere  of  Braemar,  where  ibc  cunent  ofairiiivecpa  aloi^  tbt 
mountain,  anJ  down  the  valley,  and  wbilb^r  tbe  c 
live  patient  tlies  in  quest  of  health  in  the  t 
On  tbe  whole,  ihuu^'h  our  insular  siluation  gives  ta  a 
^ent  changes  of  weather  llun  arc  found  on  (tie  coatincnt  of 
Europe,  and  though  a  great  part  of  the  county  of  Ab«nk(^ 
from  extending  as  a  large  promontory  into  ibe  Gecvu 
Ocean,  is  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  ovr  pi^ 
pte  in  general  are  robust  and  healthy,  and  many  life  tt  s 
very  advanced  age. 

The  fofxl,  and  manner  of  living  of  the  inhabilanU  bit  il- 
ready  been  mentioned  in  general  terms.  But  there  b  a  giw 
diversity  in  this  respect  between  the  country  p«ople.  wlw 
live  principally  on  mL-ai  and  milk,  (their  porridge  at  bntk- 
faHt,  and  their  brose,  or  sowens  at  dinner  or  supper,  bring  >il 
difTereut  preparations  of  oatmeal)  and  the  maMufacturen  m 
the  towus,  whose  morning  repast  is  imported  panljr  fran 
theEasi,  and  partly  from  the  West  likdics.  whosedinDercm- 
sisis  chiefly  of  butcher  meal,  and  a  few  vegeubki,  mil 
&  small  proportion  of  bread,  and  whose  food  in  gencnl  wuiB 
a  greater  value  of  fermented  or  spirituous  liquors  lo  a  k» 
c|aantity  of  solid  nourishment.  Yet  man  is  an  acctt 
ing  anmial.  in  respect  to  the  modeof  supporiing  hise: 
And  all  these  dJllVreut  persons  may  live  corafartably.  i 
rnjoy  good  health,  if  tliey  abstain  from  the  i 
diiiik,  and  especially  of  ardent  spirits. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


OBSTACLES  TO  IMPROVEMENT. 


SECT.  I. RELATIVE  TO  CAPITAL. 

Xt  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  want  of  cmpital  is  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  improrement  of  a  county.  X>nly  360,000 
Scotch  acres  of  the  surface  of  Aberdeenshire  are  as  yet  arablei 
and  not  60,000  of  these  are  brought  to  bear  nearly  the  maxi- 
mum produce  of  which  they  are  capable.  It  would  probably 
require  three  millions  of  pound*,  or  a  sum  equal  to  the  wholo 
agricultural  capital  belonging  to  the  farmers,  to  improve  th« 
whole  360,000  acres  of  arabU  land,  to  the  degpree  of  which 
they  are  susceptible.  It  would  require  at  least  seven  millions 
sterling,  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  present  value  of  all  the 
lands  of  the  county,  or  the  whole  capital  which  belongs  to  the 
landed  proprietors,  considered  in  that  character,  to  improve 
the  other  360,000  Scotch  acres,  partly  by  the  plough,  and 
partly  by  the  spade  and  mattock,  a  species  of  improvement 
in  which  Aberdeenshire  can  give  instruction  to  all  the  coun* 
ties  of  Great  Britain.  Thus  it  would  require  the  whole  capi-^ 
tal  possessed  both  by  the  landholders  and  farmers,  to  esta* 
blish  the  dominion  of  the  plough  over  all  that  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  county,  which  can  ever  defray  the  expence  of 
improving  and  cultivating,  to  such  a  degree  as  is  both  pru- 
dent and  practicable.      What  th^  cioi  be  dppe,  where  the 

Q  q  want 
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want  of  capiul  is  so  great  f     The  Writer  of  lhi»  RcpoR  ilifi 
not  shrink  from  answering  this  ciucsEion,  but  he   hopes  lo  ba 

ved  to  do  so  in  his  oivn  manner.     Where  the  ifnde 
tnatiock  must  be  used  to  make  way  for  the  plough,  be  h 

When  a  mathematician  cannot  extract  a  sard  ront.  or  laht  I 
eomplicaiL-d  etiuation,  by  direct  steps,  he  has  recoune  »  «!>• 
^titution,  and  is  contented  witli  approximatioo.  la  like  n 
ner  let  our  farmers  begin  by  regular  approxi mat ionc  W  ifl>> 
prove  the  barren  landa,  adjacent  to  the  arable,  by  Uybg 
that  manure  upon  the  newly  trenched  or  ploughed  landV' 
(that  have  been  laielv  added)  which  they  would  otbetwo* 
bave  Iskl  on  lb«  old  arable  grooiidi ;  ami  let  these  hsi  r^ 
main  a  year  or  two  longer  in  gnus;  also  when  tliey  are  B 
I  lip,  lei  them  be  gently  cropped,  so  aa  to  allow  the  ptattt 
part  of  the  manure  on  the  farm  to  be  applied  lo  (he  a 
improved  fields.  Let  our  merchant*  and  manofacttnyn,  arf- 
in^  as  auxiliaries  to  the  farmers,  torn  a  part  of  tbeir  ofkA  ■ 
to  a  new  chmnel,  by  inventing  it  in  the  parcbaac  of  «Ml 
IbtkIs  ihe  proprietors  are  willing  to  sell,  and  in  ihe  napto**- 
ment  of  what  they  have  either  ptirchased,  or  taben  la  b 
But  whenever  they  hare  improved  these  lands,  let  ibeop  be 
r«fit«d  by  farmers;  Ibr  a  merchant  is  seldom  qaatlfied  to  bet 
raiser  of  eorn,  though  he  can  let  his  incfus-jres  of  grui  ta>^ 
Tanlag«  by  public  auction.  By  this  means,  much  tatj  be 
done,  in  the  way  of  approximation  and  substitatian.  M  A» 
improvement  of  our  inarahle  land.  And  if  ibc  LeguJttan 
would,  instead  of  giving  subsidies  to  foreign  princn,  ealf 
allow  the  half  of  these  mittxral  co-ffficknU,  as  prcouim  tt 
ihe  improvers  of  our  barren  acres,  we  would  (ttmx  rooUfit*' 
the  earth,  inhere  this  at  present  is  inipoaililti  btil  whicbbyi^ 
pmKimalion  and  hubsticutlun,  could  certainly  be  ttSaOrL-^ 
And  instead  ot  inaintuinin^  the  balamx  <^ pvuxr,  wewonUiM 
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at  owct  lo  tiM  mtngih  mid  mmithif  ike  tmpk%  wHich  %roulii^ 
(by  the  uafefc rf fly»c«ft«r<p,  ^Kwufhcturw, o^wmowv  flod4»«ii^> 
bid  defiaBG«  to  iIm  onprincipl^  ambitkm  of  BMiip«rt^  ani 
nsmatn  unaffectod  by  tbo  conviiUioM  tiid  rttolMioiis  which 
hare  distracted  the  Continent  of  Europe. 


SECT.  II. — OUSTACLBS  TO  IMPROVEMENT^    RELATIVE  TO  PRICKS* 

Ti\t  grcift  number  of  public  ivorka  in  tfah  conntf*  witkia 
the  last  fifteen  y«ar%  has  gready  railed  the  price  of  lahonr  ^ 
and  no  doubt  there  are  local  and  teoiporary  obstacles  tm  m* 
pfoirement,  arising  from  prices^  when  the  money  price  of 
corn«  or  live-fltook  ii  low,  and  that  of  iaboor  is  high.  Bat 
these  things  will  in  a  tittle  ttaae  find  their  own  leveL  la 
some  cases,  the  wise  enactments  of  an  enlightened  legisla« 
lature  are  highly  beneficial.  But  in  general.  Parliament 
should  not  interfere  without  a  very  strong  reason — "  nisi  dig-* 
**  nu3  vindice  nodus — incident." 


SECT.  llI.-*OBSTACLBS  TO  mPaOVlMlHT,   RSLATIVI  TO 

SXPBNCES> 

Present  Questions  of  difiiculty  that  cannot  always  be  solv*- 
ed  by  the  fanner.  By  the  assistance  of  the  proprietor  in  ad^ 
vancing  a  certain  proportion  of  the  expence, — or  the  whole^ 
on  payment  of  interest,  and  by  a  long  lease ;  with  a  rise  of 
rent,  at  certain  periods,  (for  a  lease  of  19  years  \»  by  far 

Q  q  2  too 


Uo  litllf  vibta  ihe  spade  und  mattock  are  sipplted.} 
lands  may  be  trenched,  and  wet  lands  uader*drain«d,  M  ccr* 

IS  of  the  year;  especially  when  wagea  are  low, 
when  the  earth  is  more  easily  penetrabk  than  at  olhcr  pe* 


k 


—OBSTACUES   TO    lUPBOVEMEMT,   mOK    WAST  OT 
>   INCLOSE, 

Seldom  occur  in  this  county.  Proprietors,  whoac  eiMCn 
are  contiguous,  rarely  object  to  inclosing  ;  and  by  tbe  l»v 
of  Scotland,  any  one  party  can  compel  the  other  lo 
There  are  sometimes  cases  in  which  there  may  be  miMadn- 
siandings  about  the  division  of  a  moor,  or  of  a  hill;  bnl  m 
tliis  cate  it  is  the  extent  of  tbe  properly,  or  the  profMfwa 
belonging  to  each,  that  renders  these  dbputea  ■frfrrtirht  I* 
improve  ment. 


SECTS.  V.  AKB  Vt. — OBSTArLE^  FBHH  TITBES  AKD  POM  1  SATf. 

Unknowm  in  thii  county. 


SECT.   VIL — 0BSIACLG3   FROM    TIIR   WANT  or    Dltaj:«lium 

Thk  Writer  of  this  Report  feets  a  pleaiure  in  >bUui^  that 
Ihe  wont  of  disseminated  knowledge  is  less  felt  in  Sudani 
Mian  in  England.    Ths  ettabliihment  of  psrodual  acltOTib  l« 
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at  a  very  small  expence,  (formerly  not  L.8OOO9  tnd  itill  not 
exceeding  L.20,00a  annually)  teoded  yery  much  to  diMemi-. 
nate  knowledge  among  all  the  peasants  and  lower  classes  in 
Scotland.  Of  the  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  riz,  agricultural 
libraries,  and  cheap  publications,  we  do  not  feel  any  want. 
For, 

1 .  As  to  agricultural  libraries,  such  of  our  farmers  as  can 
afford  to  get  a  regular  education,  attend  the  classes  of  Natural 
History,  Mathematics,  and  Chemistry.  And  with  those  who 
are  contented  with  practical  knowledge,  the  Parmer^i  Maga^ 
zme  is  in  very  general  circulation. 

2.  As  to  cheap  publications.  These  are  not  always  the 
aost  proper.  One  good  book  is  worth  a  waggon  load  of « 
trash.  But  one  publication,  which  might,  by  the  Board  of 
Agnculture,  be  rendered  both  a  cheap,  and  an  useful  one,  is 
much  wanted,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  every  oounty- 
in  Great  Britain.  This  is  a  book,  neither  yoluminoust  nor 
couched  in  learned  phrases,  which  would  point  out  concisely 
all  the  bad  practices  in  the  different  districts,  M-hich  ought  to 
be  abandoned  and  avoided,  and  all  the  good  practices  in  hus- 
bandry, which  deserve  to  be  universally  known,  and  general- 
ly imitated. 


SBCT.  VIII. — EirxiiiBs. 

The  enemies  of  the  farmer,  as  enumerated  in  the  Cor- 
rected Plan  of  the  Board,  are, 

1.  The  red,  or  wire-worm. — Ground  that  has  been  neu;^ 
broken  vp  out  of  grass,  is  frequently  injured  by  these  insects^ 
which  are  often  very  destructive. 

2.  The  slug,  or  shor^  whitish  snail,  which  is  particularly 
destructif  e  to  the  young  planU  of  turnip,  is  very  eflectnally  - 
destroyed  by  night-roUing.    About  one  o'clock  m  t)ie  oionv* 

Q  q  3  itij^ 
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iof  the  tlag*  begin  to  feed  on  tlii  under  pUuU ;  wai  hy  nt- 
liag  at  that  hoar,  ihey  are  destmycd  in  nyiia^ 

3.  For  killing  rata  various  rkuii  bavc  be— fcwiwi,  BMk 
Irapfl  aud  poisoo  are  lucil  by  the  inbabitants,  utA  a  peefaairf 
rat-cmtchcr  annually  travcla  through  lbs  county,  wbio  rtKmtv 
a  sii|iulati<i  yL-arly  payment  for  killing  rats.  He  ii  ray 
EDCCCMfal  while  ou  this  lour,  arxl  leaTeit  b  tpraiilitjr  nf  pMsa 
in  every  family  wh^ra  he  ii  employed,  li  i*  remark^ilt,  AM 
the  old  Scutch  rat  naf  mere  easify  poiooBed  ikam 
rats  imported  from  ihe  Baltic.  Tlierefora  in 
sactitmt  *  of  the  otdat  AgrievMarM  Saeiety  m 
ceipt  ii  given  for  destroying  the  Bftttic  and  olber 
following  words : — "  Sine*  the  rommoH  p»i«»n  gi 
"  rats  will  not  destroy  the  Baltic  rats,  take  (he  ftl 
"  gredients,  miN  thetn  logellter,  nitke  ihem  up 
"  and  lay  them  in  their  runs; — viz.  oneoiaier  ^o*l  ijf  mm 
"  fcrdi,  Mf  a  pound  <f  linage,  fj»ioiatta^f\ 
"  td,  and  one  pmmd  <^  hi^g»lar4.  This  poison  tin  Bailie  nM, 
"and  others,  will  be  mre  to  cat,  and  it  will  k  fare  kill 
"  them." 

For  killing  mice,  a  dose  of  ipraicnimfia  in  a  Ktlle 
malt,  and  various  kinili  of  traps,  arc  used. 

4-  Sparrows,  and  other  verm  in,  are  troubleaome,  bst  (fct-y 
are  also  userul.     It  is  well  known,  that  rooili,  conunonljr, 
improperly,  termed  crmtt,  are  very   beneficial 
warms.     But  it  is  nut  so  generally  known  that 
sect,  the  ant,  destroys  the  calcr^illur.      The  laic  Ifo  Fmo 


*  Thii  loctelf  wu  ciHcd  Ilia  Societ;  of  Xtayn^tn  ffi 
of  Agriculture  iuScotluii].  Ii  wu  insihuird  Jaly  ]3tli,  17^, 
liAad  iu  Traatacdooi  ocnsuiBiIlT  (ill  Jtaaarj  99,  1713,  wlic«  in  1^ 
Iwt  Tranuct loot  «ere  tollccted  in(*  ■  vohsu,  a  tayf  at  wWA  b  i». 
nj  tntoij.  It  HintiKed  of  43  Pem,  and  UCD  CeiMnwtira  al  n 
4  pMTa,  and  3S  Commoairi  belonged  to  Abci(Icniilun,^G.  3.  IL 
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QUH^BSON  of  InvercaulJ,  one  year  ha<l  excellent  goo&ebef' 
rie<,  vshea  they  generally  fdilcd  in  the  other  gardens  ia  hie 
neighbourhood.  The  gaidenar  said,  tlut  this  was  oniog  lo 
nis  digging  up  someant-hiiU,  and  strewing  the  contenti  near 
the  roots  of  his  gooseberry  bushet.  Tlie  anla  destroyed  the 
young  caterpiUars,  ami  preferred  tbc  leaves  and  the  fruit. 

i.  Certain  veralious  eiraaiuianeet  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
M  honilc  to  the  farmer.  By  a  gross  blunder  in  the  perjou 
who  drew  up  the  Act  for  the  Local  Miliiia,  the  timcfor  purg- 
ing'the  militia  lists,  or  examining  into  tlie  causes  of  exemp- 
tion, is  in  the  month  of  September,  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
harcest  in  this  county.  And  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  hare 
been  obliged  to  Bne  persons,  who  could  bM  learc  ibcir  har- 
ve«l,  and  who  had  been  drawn  and  balloted,  or  had  nicrant 
rxcntes.  Alto  by  not  fixing  the  distance  at  which  a  local-mi- 
litimtan  may  be  trained,  some  highlanders,  from  the  highest 
lands  in  Braemar,  have  been  obliged  *•  travel  to  EUun,  a 
distance  of  nearly  GO  miles.  It  ■■  proper  that  tbase  tilings 
bhouM  bo  known  ;  as  the  Writer  of  this  Report  behcves  ibejr 
need  only  be  knmrn,  that  they  may  be  rorroctod. 

Another  vexatiovs  ctrcumstaiKc  merits  attemion.  This  it 
a  tax  upon  horses,  by  persons  who  po«ww  Iwtds  above  I_IO 
of  rent,  tiiis  is  not  impoMid  upon  the  tiaallest  former  in£n- 
gland  who  does  not  pay  L.3U  of  rent;  and  a*  tile  Kagiiih 
farmer  pays  tithe,  land-lax,  and  poor's  rates,  a  farm  »f  1^20 
ritit  in  England,  is  generalty  eijnal  to  e«c  of  1^35  in  Sca^- 
land.  When  a  farmer  in  England  pay*  iba  jiroperty  tax 
une-hsif  of  hifl  rettt,  ilic  Scotch  fanuar,  whow  itmt  to  tho 
pTopriei«r  is  mutb  higher,  evght  seldom  to  pay  ab««B  vm^ 
seventh*,  in  order  •»  be  «Knctly  in  the  lamo  aituntiaa  wtthr  ' 
iho  tii>gli»b  farmer,  N'o  favour  U  here  asked — justice  onljr 
i*.  r*«]iure<t  by  the  Seetch  farmers,  espccialty  by  «ui-b  of  tb« 
■mall  oitM,  as,  in  many  placvs,  aie  [lounjr  than  the  day-la- 
bourers.. 


I 


O'  these  we  have  several  tn  the  riifiereni  di 
trta  inferior  dialricU.  In  the  diviaion  of  Marr.  Umr  is  oM 
in  Aberdeen,  one  in  AllbriJ,  and  one  in  Kincanline,  TbcM 
meet  freiiuentlv  for  tbe  |)urp<.ise  of  improving  in  agnculMnI 
knowledge,  and  for  deciding  ploughing  matcbes ;  aoduxas 
of  the  injerior  districts  of  AH'oid,  there  it  a  Friendly  SMJcqr- 
In  the  divisions  of  Buchan  and  the  Garioch,  and  in  nnooi 
other  places,  there  are  Societies  for  all  the  above  pttrpata; 
and  their  cflects  are  found  to  be  rcry  beneficial  both  ta  ifae 
improved  cultivBtion  of  our  lands,  and  for  the  support  of  the 
infirm,  the  widow,  and  the  fathcrlcfis.  But  it  is  tmneccuwy 
to  be  more  particular  in  this  article. 

2, — Others  wanted. — He  Hand  in  rmd  of  Mne  •»• 
cietieH  for  oHering  prejniums  tu  the  women,  wbu  will  mi* 
dertake  to  hoe  turnips,  and  peiform  other  neat  aad  Ugltt 
farm  woik.  A  few  guineas  laid  out  on  new  gowiu«  araths 
pniniiunis,  would,  in  a  few  yuars,  be  worth  as  maay  lunt- 
dred  pounds  in  the  hoeing  of  tunupx ;  and  by  euabUng  liw 
fiirmer  to  have  a  great  proportion  of  (his  valuable  green  crop^ 
would  add  as  many  thousand  pounds  aDDually  to  UkC  tMal 
produce  of  the  coiuiLy.  Enough  is  said  to  the  laailcd  pr»- 
pn«lon 
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prietors  and  farmers  of  this  respectable  coanty,  to  induce 
them  to  excite  the  emulation  and  activity  of  the  young  wo- 
men, (whose  wages  are  by  far  too  little)  to  handle  the  hoe^ 
where  there  is  tittle  employment  for  the  distafi^  the  spinning 
wheels  or  the  knitting  of  stockings. 

3. — Mill  Multuees. — ^The  thirlage  to  mills  is,  in  many 
places,  still  found  to  be  a  grievance,  notwithstanding  the  Act 
for  converting  this  servitude  into  an  annual  payment  of  real 
to  the  owner  of  the  mill.  The  reason  why  this  Act  has  been 
less  beneficial,  is,  that  a  landed  proprietor,  whose  estate  is 
bound,  or  astricled*  to  the  com  mill  of  a  neighbouring  land* 
holder,  must  pay  a  rent  not  only  for  the  mill  multures,  strict- 
ly so  called,  but  also  for  the  knaveship  or  services.  For  the 
first  of  these  he  ought  to  have  made  a  full  indemnification  ; 
but  he  should  pay  nothing  as  a  recompence  for  the  latter, 
where  he  does  not-  require  any  services  from  the  miller,  bu^ 
sells  his  com  ungrootid  to  the  oom-mercbant,  or  grinds  it  on 
another  mill. 


.  * 
cow* 
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TkOvoii  tb«ie  have  been  mci<lrauny  iDrjuioDad  in  kll  paM 
•f  tbe  Report,  yet  it  my  be  u^t'ul  lo  briug  iula  one  tin, 
whatEhouliI  be  attended  to  by  the  farmers,  by  the  propricun 
1  by  the  Legisl«Wre. 

To  Uie  iBrmers,  the  Writer  of  this  Beport  wnuld  wy,  u  > 
■       ■     ■  of  agriculture,  "Begin"    ' 

ywir  JnngbiR,  rememberinf  thai  mudUlAeir 
het  no  p3rt  of  tha  dimg  or  urine  of  your  caul«  bv  loM.  0(- 
lect  all  (he  pcat-nioss  that  you  can ;  all  ilie  scraping*  of  ijii- 
chf!),  or  foundations  of  cartlien  fences,  nnyourfann,  anlliy 
them  in  the  bottom  of  yonr  dungbili.  I^t  a  coYcring  of  hor- 
KS  duag,  of  earth,  or  peal-most^  and  the  dung  of  black  ol- 
ile  alternately,  promote  tbe  fcrmentaiion  of  your  dunghill, 
and  also  prevent  eilher  the  scorching  heat  of 
Sr  the  chilling  frosts  of  ninter,  from  exhausting  your  dnng. 
If  you  have  any  soil  already  so  deep,  that  it  retjuirca  do  SkI 
of  compost,  you  may  lay  your  manure  unmixed  on  rach 
lands.  Plough  your  ridges  straight ;  and  set  them  off  nu* 
row  where  the  ground  ia  wei,  and  broad  where  it  it  dry,  and 
when  you  are  laying  down  grass  seeds.  Never  laJiC  abmrr 
■wo  while  crops  in  succession ;  and,  as  far  as  is  poasible,  take 
but  one  crop  of  com  before  your  sow  turnips,  »x»d  let  ths 
next  be  laid  down  either  with  bear  or  oats.  Sow  early,  and 
on  a  dry  bed,  that  you  may  avoid  a  late  and  dangCfMH  Iiar- 
rest.  Let  your  corns  be  always  ready  for  the  sickle,  btu  noi 
too  ripe  belbre  you  cut  them  dotin  ;  and  be  very  caatioo*  la 
taking  them  too  early  into  the  stack-yard.  Drill  anyow 
turnips,  and  horse-hoe  them  carefully;  but  let  not  your  drillf 
be  above  27  inches  distant  from  each  other,  ifyoti  have  a  raf- 
firient  quantity  of  dung.  You  c.innol  raise  a  heavy  crop  if 
:  too  wide  :  nor  Can  you  promise  that  it  trill  be 
dta4, 


^m  your  drills 
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f-hvt,  if  you  tww  tti«iB  in  braaU-cwK.  Whracrer  a  (w  rid-  - 
Cci  »r<^  clMred  of  uirnip),  plouj^h  imnudiiuly  (at  Utr  irtka  — 
ul'buryuig  the  ratuJ  tfavat  or  ultmy  niaiier ;  wtdptuu|^J 
riiher  across  or  dia^jonally,  that  ihe  dung  in  ihr  drilU  raay  I 
■i|ually  mixed  will)  the  soil.  Sotv  nol  ibi;  laud  that  you  lay  out  I 
Miih  graiewcds.  uiili  loo  i;rLat  a  i|uaii[ity  either  of  corn  ai  i 
'•(  rye  graw  :  ftir  lou  thick  nuwiitg  L'huult*  lliu  tvnder  plant 
'ifL'tover.  Ami  let  out  llie  dmad  of  a  dull  lUkrkvt  for  yoi 
bear  OT  bigg,  induce  ynu  tu  by  down  aliovu  oue-hairuf  ym 
grot*  scecU  with  uau.  Kcoumbcr  iliut  in  a  late  barv 
i«  yogr  utcady  crop;  an<l  that  in  all  leasons  it  is  : 
nurae  for  the  young  plaius  of  cluver.  Alwnyt  cut  your  RraM>JI 
intciidod  for  hgy,  befure  the  jvice*  are  dried  up  in  tho  ualk;' 
aitd  du  not  lailily  turn,  in  inotst  weather,  the  new^niown  itav 
in  the  swathj  a>  it  can  resist  the  rains  better  ia  that  pgu> 
lion,  than  al\cr  it  ia  turned  over.  I^t  it  not  be  loo  inMh 
dried  before  it  ia  put  into  the  i:«U ;  and  in  a  dubiMi  Maion, 
remember  ihc  old  proverb,  in  matte  lui)  wliiit  ikt  mm  iA^iim.— 
lil  if.'gard  l«  ihc  live-slock,  be  attentive  tu  every  thing  tJhat 
rrgJid*  ymir  briol  of  tatliu  ;  fur  il'yoa  lose  tb«  character  of 
ibe  breed,  you  must  alnu  lose  tlml  prerereiicv  in  ilin  niariel, 
whieh  ffivei  you  u  high  pri(.t^  and  a  ready  ule.  Feed  froui 
the  calf  to  the  ox;  but  attempt  nut  in  fallen  when  nwut* 
lows  its  relisti  for  fund.  He  not  dcj^nticnt  on  olhar  coun- 
livi  fur  your  farui-borKi  \  but  laite  as  many  as  you  can  ou 
yiiurnwn  farmo,  and  from  ihe  best  breed*  which  ya«  taa 
[niroUaie.  Endeavour,  wheti  you  can,  to  get  a  fei*  sktwp  at' 
ibv  Suuih  Down,  or  any  valuable  kind  bulb  for  wool  aminiut* 
lun  J  and  also  try.  by  proper  crosses,  and  good  treauncnt. 
lu  raise  the  native  brtwd,  uniting  tJie  hardinesf  nf  ihi*  to  the 
better  ijualitici  of  the  other.  Never  over-charge  your  farot 
with  lite-stock,  butgirc  a  liberal  allowance  to  every  auiudl, 
that  they  may  give  you  an  ample  return  ulien  carried  lu 
the  mHrkc-t.  BewaN;  of  scourging  your  laud  too  tar,  to  be 
Bvt:n;jed  <if  your  landlord,  if  you  are  leaving  your  farm,  ktt 
yuu  hurl  yourself  iii  making  ibii  experiment ;  hut  kerp  it  as 
much  as  you  can  in  a  progressive  stale  of  improvement.  Be 
kind  to  all  your  ncrvanu,  >nd  let  not  the  cottager's  cow  want 
grass,  or  bin  children  milk:  for  he  will  repay  ii  In  atten- 
tion both  to  your  farm  and  to  your  lIvQ-stock.  Let  there  be 
aburnlance  of  food  lo  every  creature,  but  no  waste,  except  in 
Disking  straw  for  the  dunghill,  nhen  forage  is  abundaii'.— 
Lastly,  do  every  thing  in  itt  sruon :  and  ohsem  order  in  all 
your  fuming  operatimia,  never  seeming  to  be  neglTgenl,  but 
aToiding  tliat  appearanr*  of  bmtle,  which  iidicates  ihit  a 
nan  haa  more  to  do  ih'in  he  can  \vell  maiiaj^-. — By  indujiiry 


and  attention,  rndeavoiir  t«  enlarge  your  quantity  of  arable 
land :  and  establish  the  dotninion  uf  the  plough,  by  a  cmi> 
nienilable  ambition,  which  destrovE  vcntth,  and  natt  food 
both  Tot  man  and  bvast." 

To  the  Landholders  of  this  rCFpeclabk  countj-,  ihe  Wrilw 
nf  this  Report  would  say,  with  thn  greatest  dcftreiiCT! — ^"Tb« 
law*  of  this  free  fount  rv  have  given  you  the  property  ufesUtfa, 
borac  of  which  you  huid  in  yourmvn  hands,  and  toe  reu  ywi 
have  let  to  titrmers.  In  regard  to  wUal  is  in  your  minral 
poMession,  give  the  be.il  example  of  good  farming  to  yo«r 
tenants.  Procvn-e  always  the  best  kinds  of  seed  com,  of 
live-siock,  and  iif  farming  implements  ;  and  let  your  itepea- 
dents  have  a  share  of  your  beet  kindf  of  seed,  at  a  modcntc 
pritv,  the  use  of  your  male  animals  Inpt  fur  rearili;;  Tire- 
Rloclc,  and  occasionally  of  any  valuable  implement  uf  ho*- 
bnnd^,  that  they  may  be  induced  to  gel  another,  on  &  Iwi 
expetice,  made  for  theraselres.  In  general,  be  rontcnted 
with  raiding  gnM  and  green  crops,  and  a  small  proportion  of 
corn  ;  remembering  that  a  tmoKi  U'Ao  rite*  rtiHy,  tatd  it  kit 
ou'fj  bailiff,  or  farm-orfnetr,  in  be't  qutilijied  lo  be  a  nm-fir^ier. 
As  lo  (he  lands  which  you  let  to  such  a  person,  rtinembcr 
that  (hough  the  law  gives  you  a  dilcrtaa penona,  or  choice  uf 
the  man  who  is  to  be  your  tenant,  ilic  preference  should  Im 
^ivcn  to  the  beat  farmer,  and  not  merely  to  him  «bo  will 
promise  to  pay  you  the  highest  rent  It  was  aa  excdleat 
olKervation  of  a  most  intelligent  landed  proprietor,  who  ww 
jierhaps  also  the  best  practical  farmer  in  the  north  of  Sco^ 
!i»i)d — "That  a  good  tenant  was  as  well  worth  •  I_5«0  to  lit* 
"  proprietor,  as  a  good  horse  was  'Worth  1-23."  Ncrer  ad- 
mit a  new  farmer  whose  character  is  dubious ;  never  rt^ect  ta 
old  tenant  whose  character  for  irtQustry  and  integrity  is  dear, 
while  he  is  willing  to  pay  you  a  reasonable  rem.  AmUi  »a 
active  man,  who  is  enterprising,  will)  a  little  capital,  in  oaafcii^ 
great  improvements.  In  a  palamitous  season.  nev«r  enct 
too  high  a  price  fur  the  rent  payable  ia  corn,  nhkh  tbe  &r- 


'  to  me  bjdie  IsU  Mr,  BjictAV  elMrf,  ii 
I  'jtvXy  lot  a  mill  Eum  ;  and  I  bevd  hiMi 
wiih  soinc  (urpriw,  offer  it  to  atiolher  for  L.CO,  and  aW  M  JdwwM 
him.  wlihoDi  iotertit,  L.VOO  (or  building  houtri.  He  obMrMila>T  t^ 
IvnithmcDt,  and  Dtd,  "  Tou  think  ilut  I  «ru  cither  [oeliili  or  guwrvM  ia 
niy  oBer.  |  oiver  wai  oiori  Ml£th  in  mj  life.  Tlial  BUn  to  wkoa  I 
ntid*  (hi*  oStt,  iswniih  L.500  lo  ^t  bim  od  joj  fftiH.  F<r*g«od 
tenant  ii  ■>  well  worth  L.SOO  lo  a  proprictar,  is  agaodlMKNi*  at  p^ 
■•M  wvrth  L.S5."— G,  S.  K. 
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mcTB  could  not  pay  ;  u  this  u  addittg  M  (Af  iV  hit,  and  muA 
iliiniliisfa  the  valla!  qf  ymr  land,      fui  ibcy  caiiliot   iinprose  I 
iijnantagt  when  the  elanmU  njipoae.  unil  their  landlord  ficKi 
ikcm.     On  the  other  hand,  rumcinber  tlint  a  reasonably  bigltf] 
rent,  where  ibu  tenant  does  not  fall  behind,  whets  his  indiu*    ! 
try,  and  lends  to  improve  your  property.     I«t  not  th«  re<    1 
&irictioni  in  your  leases  be  complicated ;  but  let  them  I 
strictly  eururccd,  except  where  a  i>atisf.)ctory  ri:>uuu  ia  ahewa.^ 
tor  having  occuionally  departed  from  iheni.     Give  your  fi 
mers  comfortahle  and  durable  linuK's ;     and  let    tncm   i. 
wa£tc  that  cnpital  on  buildings  which  idiould  be  devotsd  to  I 
cultivation  of  your  land^     Never  permit  long  arrears  of  reiiUil 
except  where  one  crop  hai  suflered  by  a  calainiluus  sca«uiy.4i 
and  aaecond  has  been  defective  froR)  the  want  of  good  Mtidji 
but  ficver  push  a  tenant  for  prompt  payment  at  the  precitfi^ 
day  when  bin  rttnt  is  due,  if  a  sudden  fall  in  ihu  price  of  eon^^ 
or  rather  of  cattle,  shall  render  it  dilUcult  Jfor  him  to  pay  bMll 
rent  immediately.     By  delaying  two  or  ihrci?  monttw  ^ 
lose  only  one  per  cent.,  and  he  nay  save  leu  limes  as  muctbi] 
This  delay  will  give  him  new  zeal  to  improvu  your  tand.- 
Where  au  iuduslrious  farmer,  by  great  cxertiann,  breaks  u 
a  cuiuidcmble  extent  of  barren  laud,  do  you  defray  the  e 
pence  of  drains  upon  a  moderate  per  ceiUago  ;  and  when 
lays  o^  dung,  let  him  have  Ume  for  two  or  three  yeara  w 
out  any  interest,  till  the  land  in  able  to  defray  the  espt 
incurred.     Rememl}er  that  you  are  lending  this  money  tl_ 
your  own  laud,  and  that  at  the  end  of  his  kase  it  will  rep^fl 
you  fur  that  tmall  advance  of  capital.     Let  your  old  lenaat*  J 
huve  tliv  first  ofTer  nf  their  leaics,  if  they  have  behaved  well  ^ 
and  let  them  always  be   taught  to  raprcl  thcaatha.     Thel^  *j 
on  the   best  grounds  they  will  rr^mf  you.     Finally  endei 
vuur  that  both  your  tenants  and  your  estate  be  in 
gresjive  state  of  improvement. 


Tolhese  adm'mitions  to  farmers  nnd  landholders,  the  Writer-^ 
of  thii  Iteport  would,  in  conclusion,  add,  a  humble  addnm  U 
■he  Legislators  ofthe  British  Empire. 

"  Senators  and  Representatives  ofthe  people!— A  man  wIm 
has  the  wannest  zeal  for  the  proKficrity  of  his  country  xt^ 
quests  your  indulgent  attention.  From  the  lop  of  Ben  Mm 
IXiuic.  the  second  mountain  in  Great  Britain,  elevated  aboffflj 
the  contettlions  of  party,  standing  nearly  in  the  centrp  o 
Scotland,  and  atlcmatcly  beholding  the  cnltivaled  district 
of  the  east,  which  are  washed  by  the  tiennan  Sea,  and  t' 
mountainons  regions  on  the  west,  (where  Ben  Nevia,  si 
higher  than  B«a  Mac  Douie,  (a  aublime  image  uf  BritisH  com- 


I 


xire  view  of  this  proviiKF  of  the 

i  in  prove  meiit,  and  the  meaiurv) 

pose.      You  cannot  here  expect  li 

the  Coiswold  downs  of  England,  c 

altractiT?  eloqaeiici-  of  St.  Stephen's  Chiipel ; 

high  eleTniion  of  thin  alpine  district,  you  mi^  obtai 

prehensive  view  of  the  principles  ot'  Icginlatioii ;  and  ■nsn* 

the  ruck«  of  granite  ye  may,  with  a  little  Mt«'ntinn,  ditcoret 

a  few  of  the  topazes,  or  beryls,  that  are  found  iii  ib«wnwNm> 

tains,  or  a  f«w  >trifcitig  ^ntiments,  exprtved,  ttungh  not  ui 

elegant,  yet  in  perspicuous  language. 

TTie  chief  resources  of  every  great  nation  rao»l  be  ihwra 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  But  Great  Briuin,  wlikt 
Ibrmerly  e3C|>orted  great  qtiantitiea  of  corn,  doen  not  tMW  aop- 
ply  itself  with  provisiom.  The  cimtity  of  Aberdeen,  ifprt- 
perly  ciittivateU,  vrouM  maintain  eight  times  its  prcontt  |i»- 
pulation ;  or  would  support  a  milliori  of  soul*,  by  lb«  fMv- 
(luce  of  a  million  of  acres. — By  ofiering  hi^h  prerniimu,  e^vat 
to  one-third  of  the  expciice  of  tn-nching  lir  the  iipadc  ud 
mattock,  [a  mode  of  improvement  for  whicn  ihb  c«imtY  (• 
so  much  distinguixhed)  a  great  proportion  of  our  b>rren  lanfc 
might  be  brought  into  cuhrvation;  and  inaletiid  of  imdiBj; 
persous  cotivicieil  of  felony  to  Botany  Bay,  at  «  gmt  «t- 
peitce,  they  might  be  doomed  to  tlie  useful  employnoilW 
improvinii;  the  soil  of  their  native  country. — By  mmmf  k 
freehold  quaJification  to  every  person  holding  of  UPC  crmm. 
who  possefiscd  1 0 1  Scotch  acres  of  arable  land,  (th«  Miti«nl  tx- 
tcntof  a  freehold,  without  any  regard  to  iu  va)uv4  noi)  mwiy 
thousand  acres  of  barren  land  miold  be  rendered  arvble.  wilb- 
out  any  other  prptaium  from  GoTeramenl.  linn  ibis  fMlitinI 
advantage. — By  ollering  various  pn^miums  for  mniig  tl«t 
gitatat  quantity  of  produce  on  our  arable  lajids,  a  spirit  u 
eiDuLalion  may  be  eKcited,  awl  a  far  greater  raliM  of  faod 
may  be  raised. — By  giving  to  f  very  proprietor  of  U  sWailnl 
estate,  the  same  powers  in  regard  to  graniiag  kaaei,  or  |MyiB| 
lor  the  cxpence  of  draining  and  en<;lo*ing,  of  building  rmms, 
and  planting  trees,  as  if  he  had  held  th«  propeny  in  (e*  tin- 
pie,  the  improvi-'inent  of  the  county  would  b«  cairried  on  nc* 
ceasfullv  on  many  csiairi,  wluch  are  at  prcsonl  iwgkctcd,-" 
By  encouraging  tb«  raiiting of  llax  and  bempiiioar  o>rra  fields, 
we  may  be  rendered  \f.6»  dependent  on  oltwr  nuiwu;  bst 
your  firKt  care  should  b«  to  raise  a  sutlieieHt  quantity  of  In- 
■nan  food,  whether  of  corn  or  butcher  iiMat. — la  thk  cam, 
he  pleated  Ut  consider  that  luiprop^r  com  laws,  (cnactnl  l«ap* 
pc-aMtlie  clamours  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  other  tn- 
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kabtlRntl  of  ijw  ciliflfc  towns,  or  villages,)  wmtid  be  very  injii- 
Tinas  to  agrirultarc,  if  they  prevented  ihv  moiMy  price  of  eortt 
fi-oin  kcepina  pace  with  that  stand nrd ;  and  that  the  imfKirtntiod    < 
of  Kich  rude  protlucc,  m  wa  both  ciin,  and  shotiid  raise  in( 
this  country,  would  also  be  hurtful  to  the  farmer.     It  shouttf  •( 
ever  be  romembercd  by  you.  Legislators,  that  by  cnncting 
wise  and  lalutary  bws,  th«  nealth  of  the  nation  i«  found  M 
consult  in  the  mm  total  ofour  manufactures,  commerce,  and 
agricalture;  but  that theesiabltihingofimpropericgnUtioRq^  I 
calcitliited  to  promote  thtiint^rCAts,  or  ttppeaie  (he  discontenti  i 
•fane   clua   of  the    community,  i*  tutimimtUm  oftheWMi  j 
Amoun/.   inpro/xinionio  (heerrorsof  thelnw.  '  i 

From  OUT  extensive  colonic*  and  commerce,  the  s 
importation  of  titj|E;aT  is  now  ergual,  in  point  of  the  intriniic  i 
value  of  laccbiirine  matter,  to  half  the  ((uantity  of  barley  that  I 
is  now  raited  in  Great  Briiain  and  Ireland ;  and  the  last  yew^  | 
importation  of  cotton,  *iz.  AOU.UOO  bags,  nearly  jrrmfy  iAobT'^ 
tand  loot,  was  prvbably  more  than  half  the  weight  of  tM  1 
whole  wool  that  waa  raised  within  the  United  Kingdom.—^  J 
The  farmer,  in  years  of  scarcity,  can  mpply  you  with  b 
fermented  liqnnr,  and  ardent  spirits,  lr«Tin^  the  barley  cro^ 
entire  for  human  (bod.     The  lalter,  when  the  Continent  i 
Enropa  is  open,  alTords  yon  raw  materials  for  the  most  \t 
ble  manufactures.     While  yuu  give  a  decided  preference  t4' J 
th«  nitn,  sugars,  aBdcollon  of  our  colonies,  orcr  the  brandy.^ 
gener*,  and  flai  of  the  Continent,  let  the  British  distilteij" 
never  be  supplied  by  the  sugars  of  the  West  Indies,  when 
you  have  barley  at  home  in  sufficient  quantity  ;  nor  let  even 
the  cotton  of  the  Bahamas,  or  of  the  East  Indies,  interfere 
tritb  the  wool  of  the  United  fvingdont. 

Government  must  be  supported,  and  can  be  maintained  on- 
ly by  its  Kvenucs,  arising  either  IVom  direct  or  mdirect  loxei, 
Tlie  imposiug  sf  taxes  'u  indeed  a  choice  of  dilTicuhies ;  and 
the  wisdom  of  a  Statesman  consists  in  his  making  the  most 
judicious  selection.  Let  never  theexisience,  the  real  Mrengtb, 
or  the  improved  agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  be  endangered 
by  an  improper  ta\.  Reincuiber,  that  the  mail  tax  is  »  pre- 
mium t»tbegruier,  and  that  it  has,  in  this  country,  diminished 
the  quantity  of  bear  or  bigg.  The  proportion  of  MX  on  our 
mall,  mrnpared  t<i  that  of  barley,  is  mor«  injunous  to  our 
agriculture,  than  ten  times  the  sum  would  be,  if  levied  direct- 
ly from  the  farmers  or  proprieWrs.— We  Hve  under  the  tame 
gnrvemmenl,  and  in  the  same  bland  with  our  brethren  iu 
Lngland,  and  in  the  south  of  Sciitlatul.  Nothing  can  sate  oi 
in  a  calamitous  season,  except  our  crop  of  bigg ;  and  nn 
crop,  in  any  season,  is  so  proper  as  a  uut»c  to  grass  seed?. 
The  bnpfoTeiuaot  of  vur  agriculture  hu  been  much  chcchMi 
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by  the  unfair  proportion  <\f  tax  on  that  inferior  specin  of 
barley,  which  haa  fallen,  si  least,  13  per  c«nt.  in  ittrdatat 
value,  to  both  wheat  and  oals,  since  1802.  From  ynor  ■«• 
doni,  and  from  your  justkv,  an  alivtatioaof  ihii  prafMftian 
is  expected. 

Whatever  taxes,  from  the  exigencies  of  the  slaie,  yoo  nuy 
impoae  on  the  nation  at  large,  it  is  hoped  thai  you  will  itMani- 
ty  repeal  those,  which  certainly  without  any  intetuioa  mi 
your  part,  have  been  imposed  on  our  poor's  liinds,  IV>aidl> 
Mcicties,  and  benevolent  and  charitable  ituiitutioiis  ;  and  tlut 
in  the  first  property-tax  act,  you  will  ap)>oint  all  wins*  wlnck 
have  been  levied  from  those  classes  of  men,  to  be  inttamly  re- 
paid.    This  you  owe  to  the  generous  character  of  ihe  atUna. 

You  have  great  honour  in  enacting  laws  for  the  improre- 
ment  of  the  highways,  and  for  the  building  of  bridges  m  ib 
bigblands.  But  the  foresU  of  Marr  ought  to  be  rctideral 
more  accessible,  as  they  would  sRord  great  luppliea  totbe 
Sritiah  navy.  When  the  earldom  of  Marr  was  forfeited,  tlw  g»- 
vemmenl  gave  away  the  latuii  and  Jbreiti,  retaining  only  th* 
patronage  qf  the  chutxhet.  I'hey  ought  to  have  retainM  iht 
/oreUs,  which  have  produced  tu  the  proprietors  more  than  ihncc 
the  sum  which  they  paid  foi  the  Innds.  All  that  now  can  be 
done,  is  to  get  a  rail-way,  or  soiue  easy  o)ode  of  carrying 
wood  from  Braeniarto  Aberdeen, 

In  the  opposite  comer  ol'  the  county,  a  good  harbour,  sad 
a  Custom  House  at  Peterhead,  might  counteract  the  tdmnw 
of  a  foreign  enemy,  as  well  as  piomote  the  intercato  of  cam- 
mei'ce- 

Lastly,  It  would  lend  much  to  the  advantage  of  ibk  cmu* 
ty,  and  of  the  whole  kingdom,  iliat  the  e()uali2attaa  of  Mr 
weights  and  measures  were  committed  lu  ihe  Royal  Sooety 
of  London,  whose  venerable  President  is  lo  zealous  to  pn>- 
mote  the  iiilenstj  of  science.  Their  report  should  then  be  ra- 
tified by  Parliament." 


These  outlines  of  public 
submitted  to  the  Legislato. 
any  expression  is  deficient 
ler  appeals  from  their  ears 
taste  to  their  generosity, 
magnanimlly  of  the  Sritiidi  Legisl: 
appealed  in  vain. 


's  or  regulations  are  respectfitlly 
if  the  Uuiled  kingdom  ;  and  if 
elegance  or  urbanity,  llw  Wri- 
:heir  understandings,  fnini  tbdc 
appeals  to  the  libefalttjr  and 
to  which  no  man  e«u 


CORRECTIONS,  ADDITIONS.  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 


As  the  abore  contains  the  only  Agricultaral  Survey  ever 
made  of  the  County  of  Aberdeen,  (for  Dr.  Andbkson's  Origi- 
nal Report  was  written  in  EJinburgh)  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  committing  errors,  or  to  omit  stating  articles  that  de- 
served to  be  mentioned.     To  render  these  faults  as  few  as  pos- 
sible, several  copies  of  the  printed  sheets  were  handed  through 
the  diiT^rent  districts,  as  soon  as  they  came  from  the  press  ; 
and  such  defects  as  could  be  supplied  in  the  subsac|oent  parts 
of  the  work,  were  made  up  in  the  most  proper  places.— 
What  could  not  be  introduced  in  that  manner,  are  now  add- 
^,  from  information  sent  me  by  a  number  of  Gentlemen, 
who.ie  names  1  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention.     The  Report  it- 
self was  drawn  up  in  the  third  pcnon,  to  prevent  the  appear- 
ance of  egotism  ;  but  the  corrections  are  marked  in  the  jSrsi 
person,  because  it  is  mof^  candid  and  more  manly  to  say»  / 
committed  sttch  an  error ^  than  to  say,  tii  arranging  a  number  tif 
articks,  sack  an  error  ha»  crept  into  the  Report.     It  is  a  fasle 
pride  that  prevents  a  man  from  frankly  acknowledging  where 
he  is  in  the  wrong ;  and  it  is  because  it  is  well  known  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  that  1  have  not  spared  either  expence, 
time,  or  personal   labour,  and  exertion, — that  I  have  drawn 
up  this  paper,  in  order  to  render  this  work  as  correct  as  po8« 
sible :  For  perfection,  thong  h  it  ought  to  be  aimed  at,  'can 
never  be  attained. — ii.  S.  K. 

Pa{(e  27.  In  the  Meteorological  Tables,  I  divided  the  four 
quarters  of  the  year,  according  to  the  /rxfo/  (/craiMit  tliat  is  es- 
tablished in  Scotland,     But  if  1  had  begini  the  spring  quarter 
with  the  1st  of  March,  the  summer  quarter  with  the  Ist  of 
June,  the  autumn  quarter  with  the  Ist  of  ^September,  and  the 
winter  quarter  with  the  1  st  of  December,  the  seasons  would 
have  been  more  accurately  discriminated ;  and  both  the  heat 
of  summer,  and  the  cold  of  winter,  would  have  been  a  little 
greater.     What  led  me  to  adopt  the  Scotch  division  of  the 
seasons,  was,  that  the  table  of  the  heat  of  the  thermometer, 
at  Gilcomston,  was  kept  in  that  way,  and  only  for  one  year. 
A  Gentleman,  to  whom  I  am  |>articularly  indebted  for  ma* 
ny  judicious  observations  on  the  climate  of  Aberdeenshire, 
remarks,  that  it  is  not  in  the  morning  and  evening,  but  at 
noon,  and  after  it,  that,  on  the  sea-coast  particularly,  there  is 
the  greatest  deficiency  of  heat      As  a  proof  of  this,  he  men- 
tions, that  of  74  days,  of  summer,  1809  and  1810,  during 

a  f  wbkh 


did  C»RnECTI»^%    &.C. 

whicli  iic  obseiTCtI  the  heights  of  ihe  tlienuon)«(<?r,  tMUram 
•I  hikI  II  in  the  morning — anil  at  noop,  and  iVum  ibomtB 
'i  o'ciock,  thflre  have  becu  only  11,  in  whicb  tlw  laii«|»- 
riod  exceeds  thatof  tlic  lunner.  Tiie  cause  whkh  Iwmi^h 
appears  to  be  a  very  just  oite,  that  a  cool  su-bma«  g^K- 
r4tly  srU  in,  either  at  noon,  or  a  littte  before  mid-day. 

P.  5-2.  The  same  gemkman  adila,  that  though  ibc  Mnfc 
lideofthe  hilhiu^enmi/f^  the  best,  it  U  not  Hwfannly  ■>; 
lor  lie  has  knmvn  a  lew  excepiioiHi.  Anothar  well  tofonatd 
friend  ouigiM  tnro  reasons  why  the  iwrtli  side  ic  gaswf^ly 
the  RWBt  fertile,  vis.  that  the  snow  meli«  moTe  ijiitckl j  «■  tl« 
M)Mh,  and  runs  off  aiore  rapidly ;  and  altn  that  k  grmtrt 
ffunntity  of  mow  comtnonly  lies  on  the  soulk  uda  of  )b« 
mountains  than  on  the  north,  being  blown  OT«r  by  ibe  amk 
west  winds  that  pr«Tsil  in  the  wiiitoT. 

P.  61 .  T*  the  lint  of  MioeraU  ongfat  to  b«  adJnl  a  ikm 
of  black  lead,  in  the  neigh bourlMud  of  Huntly,  opm  iha 
bank  of  the  DeTcron,  between  iu  jiioction  with  ifaa  fioggia 
and  the  old  caslle.  It  is  not  fit  forpeucils,  but  giiiiiil  iiMnh 
for  making  crucibles ;  aitd  sererid  casks  of  it,  tai9  bcM  Ml 
to  London  by  cotntnisiioit. 

It  should  also  have  bean  RitatiMied  that  nian^aneac  it  fomi 
on  both  sides  of  the  Don,  and  iKMlhwutds  as  far  a*  Udny. 

P.  fie.  It  has  been  already  tuentiooed  by  loi^  thul  tU 
not  Tni.'an  to  say  what  the  actual  rents  of  tltc  'alfwia  U- 
in^s  amounted  to.  But  1  have  noi  ezpreiii»cd  uyMlf  acavaKly 
in  p.  09.  1  believe  that  the  jnvduec  of  ibu  two  livcrs  may  bn 
nearly  L.J.'>/XX>;  but  the  rrai,  {or/n»prt^.  wbnv  in  lb* 
fAssession  of  the  proprietors)  is  not  above  tudT  that  mtm  ;  ni 
>  is  so  variable,  thatlwioii,  as  I  weatioBed  in  aootlMr  plaofc 
to  say  noihiii(;on  the  subject  of  reiil. 

P  73.  HtcTva  BoKTHiLfi'  account  of  the  Bishop  of  Ahrt- 
•leen's  resohilwa  for  fixing  his  rt^sidcBct:  at  wku  is  iitatct 
palled  the  Bitfaoji'i  Loch  is  "  snuetiiute  loci,  M  ariionlMH  cap- 
lus" — adeiicription  that  by  no  Bii-ansctirrvspoadawsUi  Umm- 
HMtion  of  it  for  tbf  last  tMo  centuries.  IndiMd  a  Stm  tttm 
IwTe  been  lately  planted  arounil  it.  T^c  C«r^  Ladk,  in  itt' 
Naighbourhood,  is  a  much  larger  piece  of  watw.  but  «W  M* 
j,'l««ed  to  be  meuiionetl.  ' 

P.  B(i.  It  U  bettered  thai  more  than  one-Cwrtfa  oCths 
Idiided  properly  has  been  purchased  by  imw  fttoftimon  hk* 
tUe  unioD  (d the  t«ro  ktngilotus  tji  1 707. 

"Hie  observations  rospeciing  (he  obstruction  Us  lOBimrf- 
incnts  from  eat  ails,  might  have  b««n  morv  cornecUjr  MU^ 
My  meaning,  whirh  I  with  to  be  fully  undvraoMl,  i%  |l 
»he  Ivir  iti  posnesiien  can  neither  grftnl  n  I  ~  ' 
>o«M  for  great  undertukings  in  impiwiiig  bwm  1 
^tnd  the  neitl  posessor.  (in  that  capacity}  l«pa.yj| 
(uncd  by  si  tenant,  and  conae^uenily  dus  to  him  D 


ThaAcl.  called  the  Lortl  CLiiuf  Baron's  Actf 
goei  toonly  a  )i  mi  ted  extent,  awl  u  cloggeil  with  restrictiutifr 
Nolbiujl  CAO  he  morv  clear  to  we,  thau  ili-tt  the  pi>uefisur  of  ■ 
■M  ONkii/crf  (ir(tia  uu^ht  to  haw  the  same  (jnwerc  for  graatJny  J 
lumies,  MtU  f<ir  nukinH  covei)aitt4.  in  \vtuvi,  biniling  on  tbt  1 
cataui,  w  it  he  helU  it  JB  i«e  untpli!.  It  i»  qniie  »ullicieM  M  J 
gratily  I'iUier  fouiuly  ^ide,  of  pRttiarchal  ailettitw.  ibui  m 
(«f«(y  hf  j^ivuii  that  .vi  entailed  e^utc  mImII  nut  be  alieitaied.  •_ 
It  i»  tuo  Hiuch  ta  tJlow,  tiwl  it  shouiti  citlfer  piuI  he  unpTOr«4  1 
at  *lt  or  iiBiMweil  at  Uie  ex|>e»ce  of  othera,  who  were  dor  j 
prtTod  «!'  iticir  ^sl  elainifi.  by  tho  death  of  the  betr  in 
Hi'snioii.  A  lease,  though  it  wmii  tW  100  ytva,  if  no  lUM  J 
vim  pu4,  aud  if  utld  by  nuction,  tm^la  tu  b«  declared  a  |food  I 
oBe-  Sain*  pupuii  in  titpre-M-  fiut  nil  Iouk  leiues  ought  ttj 
bare  riMi  of  rent,  u  stiuiulai)t«  t<i  ini|ti'uvura«iU. 

P-  !AS.  I  wu  conscious  tluU  Mveral  ol  tlw  iW«cri^OB«  oi  th*  | 
gcnl  lemenii'  scats  an.'  uot  M  a4i4iruprinte  as  I  could  have  wiik^  .1 
ed.  but  tho  trutti  ia,  it  ii  ttoib  difticulr  to  find  ap^mprialc  | 
exjTCMontk  iH  mait|rr»of  Kwtr ;  ami  it  ib  sviuetiiues  iuvidiont  J 
lo  latiit  Uhuu  dUtiiiciWnt  which  a  regani  to  truth  deauoda. 

It  ia  |>roper.  hu«'ever,  to  mention,  tbat  when  1  wrote  out  a 
cleao  cofiy  a(  ni>  niiuiiucript  to  lUe  (irintf  r.  I  had  do  idea  of 
giving  i«y  |>artkuliw  atL-ouiii  of  the  buiiiliiigt  tti ytoptiuioa, 
but  luJ  sekctftl  only  4  lew*  o(  ttw  miwt  remarkable — that 
when  1  al'terivaTdi  saw,  by  mere  accident,  the  i*lui  of  the 
Corrected  Bttfwru,  ivbitit  from  tonio  unaccuunuble  caiue, 
hadiMl  reached  tue,  and  «aw  ihure,  tluu  three  aubdivUtooi  of 
that  wction  were  re<)uircd  to  be  filled  u\t,  (vis-  I.  TboK'  ad- 
vaoia|$e»u>ly  MtuUetl.  -i.  ThuM  which  m<'tb  well  planued 
fur  QOtwtcy  gratlenMH  of  niMlcrnie  liu'tunes  ;  and,  3.  Tbouc 
ultich  wife  clegaiiily  conviructcdO  1  li>und  it  w>uld  be  neces- 
sary to  be  mwrw  |>artH:eUr.  And  whuu  I  was  favwnred  with 
KC<>py  of  Mr.  Rwai,HTa')!>'> Survey  of  iIk  niitfbbuurini! coua- 
ly  uf  KtDcitrdinc,  and  mw  that  ihi*  ablt^  an'l  junicioui  Wnter 
bad  d<T0ted  17  pa^^ea  to  a  di'^crifition  of  the  hautes  of  p(o- 
|M-icton,  I  thought  that  1  shuuld  be  accuwid  of  a  culpable 
neglect,  if  1  did  not  givira  more  patiicular  accuDul  uf  iho*e 
of  AbcrJecnsliire,  than  what  1  had  prepared  for  the  (jrcs*.  — 
Therefure  1  dtew  up  the  article  which  i*  now  printed  in  the 
Report  from  page  1)3  lo  pai^e  IJU.  and  which  waa  awellvd 
l>uui  (1  to  3U  page*-  It  wa»  drawn  up  raiiicr  baatily,  and 
when  1  wat  in  bad  health.  1  corrected  one  nf  theproofahceM 
wbea  Cttnfiaed  ta  bed,  aud  J  knov^lhat  the  gentletnen  uf  ihi« 
taapawable  cotiDty  will  n«l,  at^er  ttu^  circanitiancQ  in  men- 
lioned,  be  fastidious  in  criticiiiing  lhi»  pnrt  of  the  Sur*ey, 
(whieh  pwaona)  respect  for  them  mIomk,  induced  nie  to  draw 
up.)  tmnuidiately  before  uiy  fiiirt  expedition  tu  ilu^  maun* 
tatn^  when  the  prcM  wiu  ready  to  receive  tjiut  aectiixi,  and 
«he»»y  l««WHBM(ai^  owiipo««r. 

]il8  bS»cs. 
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,  beluif;ing  to  WiumN 


I .  I  omitted  to  publii/t  aay  account  of  the  Cutio  or  Cni;  tX 
Auchindoir,  belonging  to  James  Cohdom,  Et^. 
Edinburgh.  It  is  the  resiJerce  of  an  ancimt  I'lunily,  wb» 
ha*e  pusset^d  it  for  several  ceiiinries ;  and  ii  dutii 
liy  a  fine  romantic  ylen,  fiUaU  wiih  fariuus  kind*  of 
The  present  proprietor  has  spared  no  expencc  in 
ing  hit  s«ut,  or  in  improving  his  personal  farm.  Own^  ••  a 
mistake  in  selecting  the  castles  Irani  the  other  bouaei,  ihit 
t.-aslle,  though  mentioned  in  nearly  the  same  tcniw  a  (be 
manuscript,  was  omitted  in  printing. 

3.  The  Ca.itle  of  Braetnar,  formerly  an  occaftiooal  ns* 
deuce  of  the  Earls  of  Marr,  and  afterwards  a  gartiaon  far 
keeping  the  Highlander;  in  subjection,  is  now  antenaaUtli 
aiul  is  the  property  «f  Mrs  F*RQt)H\n50M  of  Invcrcaukl,  n)m 
keeps  it  in  repair.     It  also  was  omitted, 

3.  Among  the  villas  near  Aberileen,  one  of  tho  neatert 
is  Woodhill,  the  properly  of  George  Hogakth,  £a^  p»- 
KGiit  DeiUt  of  Guild  of  that  city.  It  is  omameitteil  with  an 
excellent  ganlen,  welt  stocked  with  fruit  trees,  and  luuone 
of  the  best  constructed  hot-houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Afan* 
ilcen.      At  some  distance  froui   ii  ' 

bouse,  wilh  a  garden  attached  to 
Forbes,  Es[|. 

A  third  neat  vilta,  called  Glenbamie,  ibe  prapcrty  of  Mr 
CiuRLGs  WALkER,  has  also  been  unintentionally  omitted. 

Some  of  liie  landed  gentlemen  probably  account  ihcK  vil- 
lus unworthy  of  being  noticed  in  this  ^rvey.  1  am  of  a 
tlifTerent  opiniou,  because  most  of  ihera  are  built  on  field* 
which,  100  yedrs  ago,  had  a»  many  stones  lying  ou  lllcir 
■urface,  as  are  now  standing  in  a  more  regular  onlcr,  than 
when  ihey  lay  as  shapek'ss  masses  of  (cranitc  WImr  tbt 
cultivation  of  tfae  soil  has  been  carried  on  at  an  Mtpcnmu- 
ai|ualled  in  Europe,  a  merchant  or  nionutBCluror's  wUla,  tv» 
withoiii  an  elegant  garden  and  hi>t-house,  merited  »  piKV  m 
this  Survey. 

To  these  omisiioDs  may  be  added  tbc  folloniag  vma 
iiomoiiticd ; 

P.  iO-2,  The  raudern  house  built  by  the  Haii  of  AmtU 
is  attached  to  the  old  castle. 

P.  I<i2.  LunlFoitBBs  has  got  a  plan  for  anew  bowattPn- 
lachy,  wliich  bis  absence  from  his  couotj-y  prevoot*  fram  be- 
ing presently  carried  into  execution. 

P.J2t.  Cairnets  i)  probiibly  the  be:il  modexn  bwue  in  tlw 
county  i  it  was  buiJi  within  these  'JO  ycurs.  Pt.«Tr«iKin« 
tlie  s^chitecL  But  the  wood  is  uot  ihrivuig — 1  saw  it  «  far 
moQthj)  ago,  and   U  is  dcdining. 


ilHAwe,  except  in  dens,  or  hollow  places,  near  the  cottt  of 
Buchaii. 

Crimonmogate  has  no  wood ;  but  is  distinguished  by  the 
best  stone  walls,  round  its  inclosures,  that  are  to  be  found  iri 
the  county,  on  so  large  a  scale. 

Druminner,  or  Castle  Forbes,  is  the  residence  of  Robert 
Gkant,  Esq. 

Huntly  Lodge,  though  possessed  by  the  late  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  iifas  built  by  the  Duke,  as  the  residence  of  his  factor; 
or  principal  manager,  Mr  Hamilton. 

Disblair  b  an  estate  which  lies  partly  in  the  parish  of  Fij]- 
tray,  and  partly  in  that  of  Newmachar;*  but  the  house  is  in 
the  former  parish. 

There  are  three  excellent  gardens  near  Fraserfield  ;  but  the 
cottage  which  attracted  my  notice  so  particularly,  is  that 
which  belonged  to  Tmomas  Lets,  Esq.  late  Provost  of  the 
city  of  Aberdeen^ 

F.  1 34.  A  gentleman  who  is  well  acquainted  with  both  the 
law  and  practice  as  to  melioration  of  Ikrmeni  houses,  justly 
remarks  that  several  removing  tenants  have  left  their  houses 
in  a  worse  state  than  when  they  entered  them  1 9  years  be- 
fore ;  and  yet,  from  the  great  decrease  of  the  value  of  mo- 
ney, or  the  particular  increase  in  the  money  price  of  wood, 
have  drawn  double  the  sum  from  their  successors,  or  the  pro- 
prietor, which  they  paid  on  their  entry.  This  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  farmers  being  the  principal  owners  of 
their  farm  buildings.  Yet  an  English  landholder,  who  pays 
a  large  sum  annually  for  repairs,  would  have  no  objection  to 
aach  k  loss  occasionally- 

I  am  happy  to  find  that  this  intelligent  gentleman  agrees 
with  me  in  thinking  that  the  entry  to  a  farm  should  com* 
mence  a  little  before  Martinmas. 

P.  234.  From  the  same  respectable  and  accurate  observer, 
I  quote  with  pleasure  the  following  article  on  the  cultivation 
of  wheat. 

It  would  seem  that  there  had  not  as  3ret  been  sufficient 
experience  in  raising  wheat,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  expediency  of  extending  its  culture  in  this 
county.  The  deficiency  of  our  native  farmers,  in  skill,  is 
probably  a  greater  bar  to  its  entrance  than  either  soil  or 
'*  climate.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  soil  in  the  better  parts 
of  the  county,  (indeed  in  all  the  districts,  except  the  gra- 
velly hills  of  Deeside),  that  would  probably  answer  for 
wheat.  And  though  neither  our  cliinate,  nor  perhaps  that 
of  any  part  of  Scotland,  will  produce  the  finest  grain  of 
**  this  species,  I  am  persuaded,  from  what  I  have  seen  in 
"  very  exposed  situations  more  than  400  fett  above  the  Ic- 
"  vel  of  the  sea,  in  counties  northward  of  the  Lothians,  that 
^  wheat  will,  in  common  years,  ripen  tolerably  in  the  ave- 
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830  rORBECTIONS   &c 

"  r^e  climBte  of  tlte  nmble  pxrt  of  the  cfmty.  WbMt 
"  bears  a  great  iltfal  of  stormy  weather.  That  nhick  «*> 
"  rBiieei  by  the  late  Roiiekt  Bakvlhv,  i^.  erf  L'ty.  tm  III!. 
''  stood  the  severity  of  thai  Mason  britPr  thkn  an^  «*Inv  cf<^ 

"  What  IK  called  fjpring,  or  Sibvriiin  v'huat,  wai  nised  iu 
"  this  county  a  ^oai  many  yean  ngo  by  a  (tvr  p^nam,  wha 
"  abaiiiloneil  the  culture  of  il.  from  finding  it  an  inTerinr  Md 
"  unnnrltetable  gr^in.  It  has  again  benl  imrmlacad  wAliie 
"  tliese  few  ycw»j  bat  from  the  name  cwist,  tfeoae  who  fane 
"  raised  the  greatcii  t|uantity  seem  disposed  to  give  it  np-^ 
"  From  the  small  trials  I  have  made,  only  of  an  ■vre  w  !»«. 
"  1  think  myself  entitled  to  recnmniend  it 
"  seeds  on  light  Unit.  It  atamia  better  than 
"  much  longer  on  (he  ground." 

"  Jnly  or  August  seem  to  be  tooeariy  for  n 
"  The  autumn  months  are  those  in  which  a 
"  bent  stand  a  comparison  wiih  the  climate  of  o»r  nonbHB 
"  neighbours  \  and  in  an  ordinary  Kelson  ibe  gmtrtb  brfM* 
"  November  would  be  too  grrat.  Piirhaps,  hm**;?^,  tbt 
"  first  half  of  .September  woold  be  the  litie«  penod." 

To  these  judicious  obsvrvaiions  vn  vvhcat.  I  wooM  aM 
thai,  in  1782.  not  only  Mr  Babclat  of  Ury'i  wbMt  slotl 
the  seventy  of  the  Kauw  better  than  the  oats  or  t<r»  >b»w4 
llarley,  but  thai  several  of  the  better  sort  of  tatrm*r%.  «fa* 
sowed  wheat  in  Kincardineshire  in  ITS2.  got  ii  gmwid  m 
cuiTi  mills,  and  used  it  for  porridge  to  tbdr  fenttlm,  m  ibc 
most  eB[:onomica<  fooil.  while  they  madeUHe  of  net  tBfol  ud 
•bear  meal  lor  baking  into  liread.  But  1  ronsi  add.  itnaiht 
bear  or  bigg  of  iTtJJ  WLunoc  only  superior  lo  the  vobeac.  iMt 
'oT  nnconimnnly  line  quality,  while  the  oats  were  guw  nily 
bod ;  and  that  Mr  B*kci,*v's  harl^  was  ofaoextremehr  c^nt 
a  quality,  that  even  in  thai  calaniituus  season,  it  «miM  wiik 
diliicully  tie  used  in  a  mixture  with  other  tneal.— A  T«ry  de- 
>cisive  argument  in  favour  of  alteinpiing  to  extimd  ihrn^ 
Tatiiiu  ul  Mheat,  and  of  ptel'erring  the  raising  of  ^aar  « 
bigg  to  thai  or  barley,  in  most  parts  of  AbeniceiNhiM'. 

I  aoi  happy  here  lo  stale  that,  in  1 8 10,  ihe  ■■■Mil J  <f 
wheat  iiitt  n  within  the  yeav  has  increased  very  auw^  By  faN 
-ticutar  en i|uines  which  Imade,  I  find  that  it  w  arariy  rtaahh 
of  what  it  wan  naly  three  years  ago- — probably  700  acic*  ■ 
least.  In  the  small  parish  ol  Kincllar  i,A  Scntrh.  v  iImm 
71  English  acres,  trere  suwn  with  whtat ;  and  S«  .SnaA. « 
44  Knglith  acre*,  were  eo«  n  wiih  the  same  grain  in  dw  f»> 
Tish  of  lurrili:  I  saw  a  field  ol  A  or  K  acfM  of  •otcvUHlt 
wheat  at  Abergekly,  46  miles  from  Abetde*n.  iWt  J  ttA 
thai  rhe  two-rowed  barley  i«  so  prccarHHi&  a  cittp.  thnt  Ian 
year  there  wo.f  not  abore  'JOO  acres  of  ii  raiard  inahrcnaty; 
and  except  on  the  sea-ciia»t,  jt  will  bt'^ncraUy  gntii  n^ 
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In  a  most  judicious  Leiter  from  Baron  IIcfdurn,  la  Jambs 
FfiiGtsuN.  Ew].  of  Pitfour,  (whiclihas  bwa  printed  by  him], 
sotvitig  whe&t  deep,  plougliiiig  it  in,  »uA  liraririg  tltc  clods  ] 
rough  during  winter,  are  strongly  I'ucuinmendi'd ;  aiid  if  a|. 
tenAvd  to,  miglit  prerent  a  great  deal  of  tlic  wbest  from 
bving  ibronn oul  iu  the  spring. 

P.  303.  "  Tares"  anolhor  well-iuformvd  gentleman  ub? 
serves,  "  have  succeeded  in  soiut  plftres  where  the  climnug 
"  should  iiot  be  superior  to  the  brtt  parts  of  ihii  county."— ^ 
But  he  adds, 

P.  301.  "  Thai  buck-wheat  is  certainly  not  worth  cultiratf 
"  ing.  Inbadituili,  oalx  will  thrive  much  better  ^  and,  ta 
"  btii  teasuna,  the  former  doei  not  at  ull  ripen.  Some  sovtm 
"  at  Scot«ltiwn,  near .Iberd ten,  in  ITS!*,  continued  tu  bloi- 
"  RQBi  till  winter;  but  produced  ticarcizly  any  giatn. 

P.  3ia  "  CarrotH,  liowever,  have  bt-eii  used  succcufully    , 
*'  by  liim  on  puai-mos*.     The  carrola  wire  excellent;  l]i».' 
"  the  crop  was  not  su  heavy  as  that  reported  in  (ht-  printaj 
"  statemeat  by  Sir  John  StncLAin.     Also  that, 

P.  321.  "ScorzoDcra  is  now  not  uncommon  at  our  lablci ;"' 
and  that. 

P.  33 1 .  "  About  20  years  ago,  luccm  n-as  raisttl  in  small 
"  quBntilK)^  by  srireral  {M-ople.  It  answered  ivell  in  dry 
"  soils  and  seasons,  otiording  eonietitncs  five  cuttings  in  a 
•'  year;  imd  was  peculiarly  valuable  in  a  dry  sptiui-,  where 
"  all  otlKtr  grassen  were  sliuled  ;  but  the  rxpeuce  of  the  cul- 
"  ture  (constant  biieiiig)  was  so  great,  tliat  it  was,  aSiex  a 
"  few  years  trial,  abandoned." 

P.  349.  lie  suggests  an  additional  reason  for  enrly  cutting 
«f  hay,  in  this  county,  that  ihr  clancc  of  dry  weather  u 
greater.  In  most  jears,  in  liie  ond  of  June,  there  is  drought ; 
iu  July,  rains. 

P.  303.  He  remarks,  that  the  plnnU  which  llirive  b«st  itt 
^11  land,  whether  rich  or  poor,  are  those  thit,  have  bu^n  rais- 
ed in  rich  (not  newly  dunged}  soil.  A  gemleman  in  the  High- 
landg,  who  has  planted  a  great  deal  in  bard  wood  uid  tarcbej, 
says,  hi-  found  ibe  plants  brought  from  ihu  hoi-brils^etwi-«a 
Leith  and  Edinburgh  answer,  upon  the  whole,  best.  Uur 
Burserymca.  in  general,  suJiocatc  their  planLi,  by  selling 
them  too  close.  Every  gcntkman  «ba  plants  on  a  largt 
anir,  should  have  his  own  nurwry,  for  which  ilie  soil  should 
be  light  and  rich.     He  adds, 

P.  273.  Beech,  it  tnay  be  susp<-ctcd,  is  not  a  natural 
wood  in  Aberdeenshire.  It  ii,  according  to  Dr  Walkeb,  an 
«xoiic  ;  and  few  were  planted  iu  S<:<»t1aiMl  till  a(\er  the  rero- 
lulioin. 

P.  2'i.  Tbotigk  what  can  be  siriclly  railed  oea-spray  can- 
Uot  exwnd  fttr  fj«m  itt  margin,  tlic  elKct  4if  iLie  sqa  iur  it  (ib- 
»  r  *  Kmtblt  , 
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servabic  for  several  miles  from  the  coasi,  and  U  txtmarly 
prejudirlal  to  ercry  root  or  Iree  in  tilnations  eKposed  lo  N. 

P.  ST 6.  In  generallt  will  be  founiJ  that,  in  thp  moMca  neu 
the  coait,  the  trees  are  oak,  birch,  atlar,  and  hazrl,  and  m 
fir.     In  those  which  are  10  milc^,  or  mure,  inland,  6r  piwaik. 

P.  377.  The  same  well  liiroraieH  gentleman  ny»,  "  AJiet 
"  20  years  experience  in  plaiiling  trees  exposed  tn  the  ita 
"  air,  and  in  the  course  ol'ihai  period  frequently  chatigin^  nr 
"  opinion  as  to  the  root  of  the  fittest  lo  be  planted,  t  tbios 
"  that  persons  on  ihe  sea  coaii,  who  have  not  the  adfani^ 
"  of  glens,  anil  other  sheltered  situations,  and  canool  apaiv 
"  ground  for  large  plantations,  but  can  alTord  tolerable  wib 
"  for  those  they  plant,  should  have  recoarse  to  the  a«h.  This 
"  useful,  though  nut  rery  omaoienlal  tree,  if  it  can  be  fcd 
"  with  a  tolerable  depth  and  nchnfM  of  soil,  statids  the  sea 
"  blast  better  than  thf  plane  or  sycamore,  which  hiiherw 
"  has  been  so  much  extolled  for  that  putposc.  Our  aa- 
"  cestors  seem  accordingly  to  have  been  partial  to  this  tree, 
"  il  being  the  one  most  commonly  found  about  fanB-yardi, 
"  in  avenues,  &c,  although,  unless  on  this  account,  ii  w«aU 
"  be  one  of  the  worst,  us  it  is  a  great  robber  of  ibe  »«(,  tad 
"  its  leaves  are  thought  prejudicial  to  grass.  The  labnnimB 
"  is  a  very  Inw  growing  tree  in  any  situation,  ami  I  camot 
"  say  I  bave  observed  il  lo prosper  in  the  sea  bi*ew.  In  tha 
"  county,  and  in  iiiosi  parts  of  Scotland,  onless  m  lar^ 
"  mountain  plantaliuns,  the  tree  most  planted  of  tat*,  ptr- 
"  haps  in  Ihe  propot-tion  of  1000  to  one  of  any  odier,  b  the 
"  larch;  and  in  general,  when  planted  not  singly,  but  in 
"  clumps  or  belts,  and  in  soil  not  very  wet  and  witr  its  pr*- 
"  gress,  unless  in  the  maritime  parts,  has  been  protfi^ioas  ftn 
"  the  first  lO  or  12  years.  Ji  is  however,  the  u|Hna»  of  a 
"  very  judicious  and  experienced  planter  (I»rd  AHwvn),  that 
"  the  larch  is  nol  a  fit  iree  tiir  poor  hilly  soil,  where  Scotch 
"  firs  thrive  well  i  his  Lordship  having  observed,  ihatinsncli 
"  situations,  though  it  grows  rapidly  for  ihc  limt  dosen  yrafs. 
"  it  then  begins  to  decsy.  The  diseaw  afiFcting  the  huvfc 
"  has,  within  these  ten  years  (about  which  time  it  fi«  ap- 
"  peared)  been  very  prevalent,  particularly  in  ibe  eMUn 
"  district  of  the  county,  and  in  poor  soils  and  e'Tpmed  tin- 
"  aiions,  in  which  the  tree  is  stunted,  and  sometime*  kidrd 
"  by  it.  [t  is  occasioned  by  au  in>fct,  which  sone  tHiO 
"  have  examined  ii,  say  is  ihe  conimon  ijnat." 

In  wet  clay  soils  near  the  coast,  the  alter  tree  boa  bem 
found  to  thrive  ;  but  this,  and  its  sister  tcve  the  beech.  ■*« 
very  liable  to  be  blasted  near  Aberdeen. 

Though  one-tenth  of  the  surface  is,  in  some  shape,  raver- 
ed  with  wood,  yet  ifae  natural  woods  are  so  thinly  Marked, 
that  only  100  square  miles  of  wood  aje  to  be  consiilered  n 
tiflongiiig  to  lUe  tOMnty. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  WUTISH  GRASSES: 

Althuush  the  number  of  iiati*«  gnsnet  found  in  (his  cotii 
Uy  is  esceedingly  greut,  ycttheoaly  one  in  {.'ulttvuUuii  is  U 
ray  grass,  or  loliuni  (lerennt:;  for  clover  aiitl  rib-grau  ar« 
not  ranked  tiy  ImtHnisii  under  thai  dcnoniiiiaUoiu  Raji* 
graH  is  jxiT  only  of  txcellent  ijuulity,  and  un  the  whole,  li 
hardy  iipecie^  bht  ii  it  Um:  unly  one,  whote  teed  i»  procur- 
abluin  lai^eqaaiiiiiv  of  the  Medkmcn  in  this  diurict.  ilit, 
on  ilie  other  hand,  ii>ort-li*etl  on  many  iioilB,  is  (ai  fi-om  pro-, 
ductive.  and  it  Liboum  under  a  |ieculiar  dihaUvnnluge,  in  tha 
pievalf-jicc  of  tlie  annual  ^Hrrics,  whote  M:e<l  ti  often  miseo 
witli  that  of  the  [lerennial.  It  teiuiu  verging  too,  by  artifi- 
cial cultivation,  long  <»aiiQUL'd,  and  iiyuiJiciously  couducU 
ed,  into  the  condition  of  a  biennial,  oi  triennial;  a  coune 
whicti  rvd  clover  has  already  run*,  and  which  derives  confir* 
ntation  from  the  sugxiriotity  of  Mr  Pacev'*  ray-gras^  which 
u  nothing  more  than  a  restoration  of  the  sjiecies,  cOeaed  by 
coUeciingseed  from  the  plant  iniisaaiiie  ulate. 

This  deterioration  ofray-graiBMeno  to  beiupulable  chi«£^ 
ly  to  two  causes ;  to  its  b<-ing  frequently  sown  on  Mils  M 
which  it  is  til  adajilcd,  so  iliat  seed  it  saved  Ironi  lickly  jitant^ 
a  practice  too  which  bos  been  of  long  continuance.  But  it 
is  probably  owiog  still  more  to  that  mano^emtuit  of  the  hajr-' 
crofi,  ufbi(.h  prt'wiU  all  over  iki-iiauu,  and  which  consist*  is 
alloKing  the  seed  to  be  completely  Tormtd,  and  nearly  rip^ 
l)efore  the  plant  is  cut  down.  By  ihis  means,  ray-grass  niH 
aw  Its  seed  every  year  of  the  bay  croji.  and  ai  it  is  then  onljr 
seed  11  Mved  from  it,  it  is  itever  permitted  to  ciijuy'  a  single 
•eason  to  recruit  itc  vigour,  which  it  would  do,  were  it  tiUuT 
pastured  dnrhi)!  the  first  year,  ur  cut  prevumi  to  ibe  for- 
ntaiiun  of  itie  serd  when  moMn  for  hay.  Annual! are  eviilent* 
iy  designed  to  ripen  iheir  leed  every  year;  and  ihnugli  it  tit 
Irtie,  that  pcrcnniali,  such  as  the  indijjenouR  grasioi.  Jo  thi 
•wne  in  their  native  uaic.t  yel,  whcu  to  thin  i»:j<iincd  tb* 
iliniulaling  eiieci  of  manure,  whereby  the  );rowiti  l^  reiidersd 
lufne,  and  the  seed  weak,  such  a  practice  caimoi  tje  very  loqg 
jwrjievered  in,  wnboui  pn-iliicing  de^encraiy  in  liies^ixcies. 

£y  delaying  to  long  the  bay  season,  a  larger  (juantity  if    < 
clover 

*  Mr.  Dxrr  faai  Bfctnaiatd  bjr  chemical  tiuljwt,  iku  elaver  iiiiiinin 
in  uiUfOii  praponiaii  M  gjftitai.  or  wlplui  nl  Umi.  Am  ihii  croplf 
auMtl}  cirinl  off  from  the  Mid,  much  M  the  gffuuu  it  aal  nuat(d  W 
ihr  hil,  ind  ui  lime  ■  deficirDCy  maT«n«K.  l\in  in^ninui  conjrcnm 
ii  HI)  puttrd  by  the  gmi  effccli  whitb  tud  bten  bdore  obMTVtd  lo  ■(• 
mill  dtetnisg  clovtr  with  fjiptam. 

f  £no  ia  ihnr  ni:i*e  lalc  muij  itauat,  c  g.  the  Lriitle  kafeil  /ta> 
tu<)<  pTodMcc  ibunduH  of  ee*^  whtn  jmiog,  but  allci-winU  npvnd  aj| 
•h«irTlg0M  u>  the  torsat^wW  >>mm,  wihal  *■  nM  flint  hii  ■tgn  mt 
•  •inglcMatlMalk. 
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clover  is  indeed  obtiiaeJ  as  lisy  ;  but  the  total  yield,  taking 
in  the  whole  seaami,  ii  certainly  no  greater,  thsntrhmrrcui 
ai  an  earlier  period  : — it  i»  proliably  lean.  ll:iy  grsw,  htc 
all  the  oiher  species  of  grninina,  nttnin«  to  nearly  its  full  ear, 
befgrc  it  flowei-s  ;  after  «iiich  lime,  while  the  wrd  U  ntUar* 
ing,  (n  prriod  (if  more  lh:in  a  month's  duration]  it  w-areHy 
adds  any  thing  to  its  groiTlh.  It  is,  besides,  rncKe  p«tat>hlr 
to  cbiiIf,  il'  cut  nt  the  ilowcring  seoMo ;  a  fnci  wEiich  k« 
long  been  familiar  to  the  graziers  in  the  midland  cooniin  «f 
£Q|;land,  who  pniploy  no  other  in  feeding  calres  which  they 
wish  lo  bring  rapitlly  forward.  If  boiled  into  h»jr  tea,  it 
yields  more  extract  than  ripe  hay,  which  ii  probably  owrnj 
lo  a  lar^  addiiional  (jiiniilily  of  siliua,  and  other  earths  be- 
ing taken  up  by  ilie  plant  during  the  seed  prorcs^  ;  nhirh 
gives  lo  the  stem  greater  rigidity,  and  alio  Htrcn^h  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  hend,  or  panicle.  All  the  grasacf  c(b- 
tain  a  large  pnipurtion  of  earth.  The  hordrum  fn-iterue,  w 
perennial  field  barley,  and  spveral  of  the  annual  bromes  ire, 
when  young,  as  greedily  eaten  bv  lire-jinckos  yoang  wheat; 
but  after  the  first  week  of  .Inne,  wlicn  they  begin  to  riptn, 
no  animal,  as  Mr.  Don  observes,  can  be  inducnl  to  touch 
them* 

According  tu  the  present  svstem,  hay  is  almost  as  nivfh  1 
robbing  crop  as  oats  or  barlev,  since  it  is  managml  in  a  osy 
T^early  similar;  whereas,  if  cut  when  in  ftowtr,  (which  m 
this  latitude  is  about  ihu  middle  of  June),  the  f^eld  wouM  be 
no  more  injured,  than  if  ii.i  prodoce  had  been  eat«n  by  the 
lei'tb  of  cattle,  instead  of  being  mown  by  the  s<  yihe. 

In  the  light-soiled  districts  of  this  county,  nothing  u  mxf 
common  than  lo  find  ray  grass  in  a  thin  and  sickly  itue.  af- 
ter the  second  and  thinl  years  of  the  ley ;  owing,  in  Mwe 
measare,  to  the  impcrfecliou  of  the  prevtou«  fallmr  procen. 
and  to  causes  already  insisted  on,  but  which  is  in  pan  at- 
tributable to  the  habits  of  tiie  plant  itself.  Whm  a  6cM  «f 
middling  fertility,  especially  if  incumbent  on  a  drr  gnfvl, 
or  wet  tilly  subsoil,  has  been  laid  down  to  grass,  oa«  orm 
tolerable  hay  crops  are  not  nnfretquently  poi  from  it  ;  bat  if- 
tcr  the  third  year,  the  clover  and  ray  gra«  gradually  itinp- 
pear,  and  large  blanks  are  then  to  be  seen  all  over  ibe  «r- 
f;ire.  The  holcos  lanatus,  anthnxanlhuni  odorstnm,  >gnM- 
tes,  while  gowan  or  bellis  prrciinii,  the  cruHfoott  or  n- 
nuncuti,  and  a  long  lii>t  of  hanly  planu,  occupy  tbrjpwe 
deserted  by  the  sown  grasses ;  the  Tacanciei  bc^n  lo  fill  «p. 
and  in  the  course  ofthefifUi  or  sixth  year,  the  whole  it  w 


.  t.  f.  die  Timolh;  and  C»rlii/o«t,  1 
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ytttd  vfiih  a  thick,  but  coane  herbigr,  ia  wliich  it  would 
«Aen  be  difficult  lo  And  a  tingle  blade  uf  ray  gnus  in  a 
•cgirare  ell. 

Jn  all  «uch  caws  tb«re  is  a  deterioration  uf  the  Roil,  wliicll 
gradually  coniolidaic*,  ni  is  evinced  by  the  flattening  of  th« 
ridgi!8,  and  by  the  firm  texture  of  the  mhI,  when  turned  up 
by  the  plough.     Tbi*  sotidity  is  vrrydiSrrent  Trom  ilie  te- 
■utcity  of  <:Iay,  and  retcnibleti  more  that  which  ii  observid>l«    , 
in  flower-pots,  whow  earth  has  been  kept  tun  lon^  unchang* 
«d,  whereby  it  acqnirea  a  pale  colour,  a  clote,  but  triable 
texture,  and  a  dtminiKhcd  bulk.     In  thin  loiU,  incumbent  en' 
iiratel,    ilorain position    of  Tcgciabk-  mutter  is  more   rapid 
tliun  its  ruprnductioii ;  and  brni);,  when  decomposnd,  lolublA 
in  water,  it  is  carried  down  tliroflRh  the  porous  sabwit  along 
with  the  lime,  animal  manure,  and  whatever  else  water  can 
liold  inaolvtitn.    For  ihm  rewim,  l:uid  of  ihi.i  description,  h»f- 
ing  a  south  expoMre,  »  getierully  mon*  sbatlnw  and  exhnusled  < 
than  when  (cn^rnfU  from  ibe  hii>'b  heat,  by  an  inclinatioit  u» 
■he  north.  With  re^rd  loaoil*  bavmg  acold  reieinix-  bottom, 
llieca.-<e  Is  aomeivhatdillerent.  fur  Ihore  the  !ivcrai,'eheat  of  ih* 
summer  muRtlia  )■  iiunilhctenl  to  ellect  c^inpluti:  tWompnti- 
iion:  hence,  they  frequently^  have  the  appearance  of  an  ira- • 
perfect  peat.     Decomposition  of  vegetableti  begin*  about  45* 
or  jO- of  1' AHitENjtaiT.       Kich  soils,   where  the  doeny  oftht' 
year's  growth  ii  conipleI«lv  tHi'Ci4N|,  and  is  also  baiancid  by 
•ubsequeni  reproduction,  mav  be  kepi  undor  ^rsM  for  an  m- 
defiutie  period  of  time;  but  in  poor  oneo,  when  tile  abovo  , 
mentioned  procenea  have  riaehed  a  t-ertuin  length,  ray  grnM  < 
K  no  lon^r  >ble  to  maini.iiii  iti;elf,  anti  mu«t  give  way  t* 
ceraraiT,  though  hardier  oompetitora.      In  the  thin  Kcrile  out-  ■ 
fields  (it*  ibia  cuuntv,  even  the  lianly  agro«i«4,  [or  bi;uts)  ore 
corapelleil  to  yield  their  pliice  to  the  junn,  car  tees  aine,  nardi.  . 
liypni.   Stc, ;   the  deid  is  then  provmctally  tertned  rttt^a^-^ 
At  tast  heath,  or  whins,  cxlirpaie  even  these,  and  cI<iM  the 
scene.     Should,  however,  the  ground  be  planted,  the  heatk 
and  whins  die  out  in  a  few  ye.ari,  and  are  succeeded   by  ills  ■ 
agrosles  alra?,   anihoxanlhuiu.   kc.     tSuch  is  the  projitreasion 
which  every  one  may  sisa  in  its  various  nMfot,  by  inspecting  • 
gnasinuls  of  tliose  descriptions;  and  which  weios  to  proTC,  • 
that  if  such  toil*  be  worth  coltivatiun  at  all,  they  KiiDnld  ci> 
lliur  be  brought  more  frci|uentty  under  the  plough,  and  n>  - 
(Vrshed  with  manure,  or  sown  down  with  siHnu  of  the  hardj>  • 
•tt  grasses,  dince  tliey  are  quite  unable  to  maiotain  thennelvci '  4 
under  ray-grass.  , 

All  aiteinptn  to  arrest  tliis  natural  prugrets  of  things,  by 
lop-dre^ng,    will  oidy  end  m  diiiippeinuncnt  and  loJt.-~ 
1*111*  is  a  matter  susce^.tible  of  cMy  and  ditlioct  proof;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  di*cn«*  s  s^ibjact  so  extentivs  in  ihi*  ptaco.  , 
■Jt  «f,iti0nsnQibe  miutrked.'tbit  no  turt'eii s6  lime  a»A  - 


urth.  or  ot  dnng,  hat  r««r  beeo  loumn  is  taU  tfaa  agp 

HuuincDli.  hellis  pemuni«,  wtbe  ^mirantly  cf  atbM« 
wbich  froijiiciit  old  grass  lantls  ;  and  thai  if  such  %  tUag  I 
be,  as  3  clcui  iop-«lieneil  racadoi*,  it  denvas  a«  wMfl 
■Mt  only  &oia  iu  pntit,  but  fraoi  lU  aingnlwilTu 

Wh^  hak  been  raid  retfxsctiMg  the  lei^ncy  < 
grass  ban  to  di«  wU  on  aU  siaiK  (ntk  loam  and  c' 
«d)  leadt  19  ^  fitw  of  tlie  manCs  of  that  ipecia 
with  tame  Mbera;  *  subject  Itiibino  naett  nrgl 
100  vxtenaive  to  h»e  cau^»«tsl  in  ui  anicU  alrawhr  to*  4K  ' 
five. 

Whote  ray  grasa  bas  bcsn  repeatedly  lown.  umI  bma  aa  «fr 
ten  diaappearud.  it  U,  on  die  preient  syiicnt.  In  ba  aoam  » 
new.  HxperteitCK  abens,  that  it  ii  Tviyfar  fruo)  betagaaa- 
vcreaily  suiuble,  nor  ib  this  to  be  expuAtd  of  aajr  Hi^ 
species  of  jcraiD  or  grass.  If,  inilecd,  it  u  ia  oar  fmm  la 
taue  the  sail  frani  poverty  to  ridinMt,  by  awaaa  af  fmt 
and  manure,  tltis  may  be  persvvcrLiI  m :  bM  if  iwlwiaiw,  it 
iaturely  better  to  relioquish  a  system  wfakA  i»  clanly  wh 
profitable 

la  tbe  choice  of  a  new  species  adapted  to  poor  sik 
no  rule  teeiii!i  less  exceptionable  ihon  that  of  aataauaiaf 
the  various  indigeaous  ijraiwes  wbkh  baie 
loUuDi  -of  tlutse,  to  select  the  best,  atul  ad 
with  them  in  future.  Were  this  metbod  adoptad, 
soon  perceive,  that  of  all  the  native  specie*. 
aotls.  the  holcua  Unatus,  or  soft  graia,  and 
thuni  (nluratuBii  or  remal  grass,  are  th«  aio 
iBott  valuable.  The  former  is  easily  rccagainhla  b^  iha 
waoUy  softitesi  of  iu  k-aves  utd  ttaUu ;  it  ii  oat  CmumI  u  i»< 
ry  great  altitudes,  but  it  inhabits  all  soils,  iinmiajlj  if  aaist, 
wmI  appears  of  all  others  (he  best  adapted  W  gaoM  It  is  a 
prodtu^tive  grass,  but  nut  ncll  Htted  foe  a  hay  oofk  ■•  aAtn 
dried,  it  becomes  soft  and  spungy,  but,  in  a  gntaiag  MM»,  it 
b  kIiiIumI  by  etery  descriptioo  of  liTe^sioclc.  It  is.  by  Dr; 
Addehwm,  coAtomideJ  with  the  holcus  aiollia,  a' 
soDMweed- 

The  vernal  grsss  is  easily  kiion-B  by  tbe 
uapartt  to  hay.     It  is  found  on  all  soils  and 
tile  luunmit  ul'Ben  Nevis,  to  the  richest  meattasp.     Jtiaatlyt 
and  palatable,   bnl  ruber  de&ciea 

The  ample  uid  valuable  catalogue  of 
ral  specius,  well  adapted  to  inferior  arabh:  land.  Sach  as* 
the  ovina,  canibrica,  duriuscula,  and  dunietoruM,  all  af  tba 
hast  qaality,  all  of  great  bairdincsH,  astasoil  aad 
well  as  of  large  produce,  (the  ovina  exopUid.)  Tb* 
cula  wuuld  be  proper  for  good  arable,  were  it  oat  that 
ihuagh  not  strictly  repent,  has  a  roucby  babil.  ii 
batmen  acneping  aitd  fibrana  nuun.    Tba  cnM„__  ^ 
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All  RapecWMTBlttbbitilOu  fibrous  T00l«dL  llii  f!MtuC4  ro- 
bn  would,  from  iu  niperior  lize,  be  preferabU  to  aay  of 
thorn,  but  it  is  a  creeper. 

Tliore  k  a  vuiety  of  a  coibedod  weed,  the  aveii>  vUtMt, 
now  holcus  aTcnaceua,  or  atrine'i  araot,  which  ta  not  on* 
worthy  of  notice.  In  haniinets,  and  in  grrat  produce,  it  hu 
very  few  equals  ;  so  thai,  on  sotnc  descriptions  of  poor  soi^ 
it  may  be  found  to  yield  ihp  mokt  proriiuble  return ;  for  tiu^ 
mere  oitgbt  to  keep  in  (uind,  that  a  good  crop  of  an  inferior  > 
grau,  it  almott  slwaya  prcferablo  to  a  bod  crop  of  a  better 
one  ;  u  a  crop  of  oalJ,  in  many  situations,  yickis  more  praSi 
than  one  of  tviii:aL  This  holcus  m  fibroiu  rooted,  wbereM 
Ike  comnimi  arout  has  a  bull>u«e  doublu  p«cu-shaped  root ; 
which  has  induced  totue  butatiisiii  to  coiuidcr  tliem  ai  di&- 
linct  species.  It  grows  fo'jr  fi«t  high,,  and  ia  eaten  readily 
by  caitie. 

For  ;M^ble,  of  '2iK  lo  30s.  an  acre  yearly  value,  im 
graasM  sevDt  more  proper  than  ths  poa*,  ncmoraliii,  gtaucs 
alba,  and  bi(tara.  pruvidedllieMMLbo  tolerably  dry.  Of  iheat 
tlictooliut  are  the  earliest;  in  other  reap CCtji  the  same  doicrip* 
tion  isapphcablc  to  thciu  all.  In  quality  they  ha*e  no  sup«> 
wor ;  they  are  a  month  earlier  than  n>y  graw,  are  hardier,  and 
taagcr  hved  than  it  in.  They  will  probably  give  two  cropa 
«f  luy  in  a  stason,  each  ctfual  Ui  a  common  bay  crop,  if  ciM 
■jt  tuimog  time.     T^y  ai'e  wvll  adupted  to  the  richest  soils. 

On  land  of  the  best  quality,  ilu:  meadow  fescue,  (fesiuca  ' 
prMoBsii)  will  be  found  greatly  N>|ieriar  to  ray-gnus,  h  k 
t«r  more  productive  in  sialic  ijid  lead',  is  hardier,  as  to  soil 
and  climatt,  in  earlinrss  and  cfualjty  much  the  saute ;  an^ 
like  tlui  other  Irscnei,  it  stockii  out  very  mach,  gnsiual^ 
tilling  the  whole  surface. 

Tlie  meadow   foxtail,  (alopecuru.i  pmlmsiia)  is  a  aoi 
•arlter  titan  the  procsdiiig  specicD,  and  is  well  calculated  for   i 
Nch  soils,  but  not  fur  poor  mitt.     It  is  of  great  tise.  but  hw   | 
one  disadvantage,  in  that  it  sends  up  few  sitsns ;  it  is.  thiYO* 
lore,  belter  fiWxl  for  pMture  than  for  hay.    It  has  no  other 
(udt,  and  is.  perhaps  the  most   chgible  gram  lor  rich  niea* 
ikiws  yet  discovered,  (itakss  ilio  poa  trivtulU  be  an  cxce^  < 
tiou,)  hut  tho  bttu  is  of  limited  applicatioo,  as  it  requing 
very  rich  soil  in  a  warm  cliniuture. 

Tlic  le^tuca  clutiiir,  trillora,  and  lungifulia,  may  bv  class* 
ml  It^thcr,  being  posiessed  of  rcMrmbling  rjualilicatiun^^ 
They  are,  unquestionably,    the  inmt  productive  of  all  thf  J 
ISiitith  grassos.  attaiiiiitg  lo  the  average  height  of  four  Csel  1 
and  a  half,     llto  stems  grow  very  clcwe,  aud  they  nhuand  i_ 
k-aves.     Mr.  Don,  (the  best  writer  on  this  subject)  Dr.  Wt*  I 
rutMsa,  and  others,  say,  that  the  chiijor  is  equal  in  ^ualitr  I 
to  ray  grass  ;  but  ii  sevms  inferior  iu  this  respect.     On  pui^  \ 
img  dwmi  It  ilflM  of  b>7  from  the  cUtior,  before  houae-M 
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rov/t,  and  alio  a  quantity  of  it  bcTore  atldle  horaM,  w  biy 
»nd  oata,  1  found  ihat  in  Itoili  caies  it  wu  all  eaten  eery  nm- 
dily.  The  elatior  it,  unrununatt-ly.  a  hybrid,  and  d< 
ttwrefore  ^■'ow  from  see^l,  but  it  can  bt^  very  ''uily  a 
pediLiuiisty  prop^'aied,  hy  dividing  and  plantnig  die  rtni^ 
B  practice  possesiin^;  thi«  iulvaniage.  ihat  the  plant  beiag 
put  into  the  ground  in  a  ■tM«  of  inuturtiy,  hu  a  deckM  n- 
periority  over  weeds.  But  otvinj;  to  this  circumatanrc,  ilcaa 
never  enter  into  n  rotation  of  cro|i».  The  two  oili 
ly  discovered;  the  [rillora  does  produce  pcrfrci  •ned,  bat 
many  of  them  arc  abortive,  li  would  uniloubwiiiy  be  ttt 
easier  to  raiiie  a  thousaixl  stones,  or  ti-n  luui  of  haT> 
acre,  under  any  of  tbexo  fescues,  than  three  bundnid  {bqmon* 
of  ray  graw ;  an  assertion  that  will  appear  incredible  W  ndh 
■s  are  unacquainted  ivitli  thum. 

There  are  several  other  species  deserving  of  aatict,  dil 
this  paper  permit  a  longer  detail,  e.  g.  the  pass,  cosda  cmtaU. 
and  flexuosa,  the  scsleria  cxrulca,  cynngnruscnicifonBii,iM- 
lica  CEeriilea,  &c:  Itut  it  mii^ht^eeni  a  net;l(%l,  if,  in  ib< 
cussing  this  subject,  however  su|}crftcially,  tlu;  QortnpMi 
were  entirely  omitted.  It  is  cither  the  agrostis  •lotooyiKh 
or  a  distinct  species  of  agroitis ;  and  its  intruductiao  b  ra- 
ther too  recent  to  pronounce  decisively  on  it*  merits.  Tht 
siolonifcra  is  indeed  a  common  weed,  but  tbe  fiocin  nayb* 
n  variety,  and'weeds  an  not  therefore  of  no  utility.  Lite 
otbcr  creepers,  it  i*  retentive  of  life  in  the  highuat  d^iee, 
and  thrives  in  very  poor  soil,  as  is  proved  by  a 
on  it  at  Haddo-housc,  where  it  ha*  been  preuy  i 
cultivated.  On  a  thin  gravelly  healh  it  has  t 
rable  shoots,  and  had  it  been  planted  at  shorter  4 
would  have  in  time  tilled  the  urounJ.  Should  it  b 
thrive  on  dry  mo&s,  it  may  scne  lu  accomplish  wfot  hat  - 
present  a  great  desideratum  in  agriculture ;  but  tbe  balcw 
ianalus  bids  fairer  to  eflect  this  end.  The  expencc  of  plMU- 
iiig  tiorin  isabout  tos.  per  acre.*  It  is  very  cvidcsit,  iliM« 
creeper,  which  not  two  years  fallow  could  extirpate,  an  nr> 
ver  be  advantageously  introduced  on  arable  land  ;  but  ilkta 
are  many  »atls,  not  of  that  description,  where  it  may  gmc  a 
valuable  reium  ;  and,  at  all  events,  any  addition  to  llw  Mack 
of  grasses  is  desireable. 

•  The' 
explained  by  i 

grow  from  budi,  either  in  their  roou  or  joinEi,  rccaio  their  n)iB  IpmM 
ther  ponra  vegetable  life,  which  (rip«iilly  in  a  molu  diBiM*  Skt  UM 
ul^  Ireland)  they  will  do  for  many  wteki.  If  wiigtied  during  tbis  fcdaJ* 
the  haj  ia  one-loutih.  or  [hree-ienthi  wtighlier  thu  wbta  thoeaifUf 
titled.  With  ui,  Gsria  dori  doc  grow  during  winter  j  sod  ihuuch  ptk- 
iiMt  to  citile,  when  railed  on  good  lard,  it  li  >ot  rdiihtd  Cf  tbMS 
when  produced  on  Inferior  Mik. 
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SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  TWX)  JOURNICSj 

Undertaken  vnth  a  view  to  atcertain  the  Elevation  qf  thepriH" 
cipai  Mountains  in  ihe  Division  qf  Mart. 

Though  these  are  among  the  highest  in  Great  Britain, 
their  height  had  never  been  a9certained.  One  of  the  bound- 
ing mountains,  viz.  Mont-Battock,  (on  the  top  of  which  the 
counties  of  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and  Forfar,  meet,)  had 
been  measured  by  Mr.  William  Garden  ;  and  was  stated  by 
him  to  be  1 155  yards,  or  3465  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  As  [  knew  that  Mont-Battock  was  far  inferior  to  those 
mountains,  which  were  40  miles  farther  west, .  and  nearly  in 
the  middle  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  (German  Sea,  I 
|>resumed  that  the  highest  land  iu  the  kingdom  was  in  this 

countV' 

Berore  I  set  out,  on  my  first  survey,  I  got  a  mountain-ba- 
rometer, made  by  that  excellent  artist  Mr.  Thomas  Jonbs« 
formerly  of  Mount-street,  now  of  Kentoii-street,  London. — 
I  also  got  a  very  good  spirit-level,  made  for  me  by  James 
Cassis,  a  very  ingenious  mechanic  in  my  own  parish,  whose 
snuffboxes,  and  other  neat  trinkets,  find  a  ready  sale  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  even  in  the  city  of  London.  And  what 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence,  Mr.   Professor  Copland,  of* 
Marischal  College,  had,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  given 
me  his  best  advice  for  carrying  on  my  operations  on  the 
mountains,    and  had  very  kindly  undertaken  to  mark  the 
heights  of  the  barometer  at  his  house  at  Pountainhall,  by 
Aberdeen,  which  is  IQO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at 
half-flood.     It  is,  by  comparing  the  diiH-rent  heights  of  the 
baiometer  at  two  places,    taken  at  the  same  hour,  that  the 
heights  of  mountains  are  calculated,  after  making  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  mercury,  indicated  by  the  heat  of  the  attach- 
ed and  detached  thermometers.     In  this  paper  I  shall  mark 
•nly  the  results  of  these  calculations. 

July  9,  1 810. — Set  out  on  my  first  survey  of  the  mountains* 
and  arrived  at  my  friend,  the  Kev.  James  (^reuory's  at  Ban- 
chory Ternan,  where  I  staid  all  night.  Found,  by  a  medium 
of  three  observations  taken  this  evening,  and  ar  two  subse- 
quent periods,  that  the  surface  of  the  Dee,  at  this  time  very 
low,  was  only  12  feet  higher  than  Fountainhall,  or  172  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

July  10. — Called  on  Mrs.  Farquharson  of  Finzean,  and 
obtained  a  guide  to  Peterhill,  which  I  reached  by  4  o'clock, 
u.  M.    I  found  the  elevation  of  its  suuuiutj  ab«ve  thft  is^4  ^>«- 

•  ft  ^^» 
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vcl,  to  bo  I930  freu — Returned  to  Fiitzean  to  dinnci 
o'clock,  where  I  vias  moslkiiidly  treated  for  two  dnys. 

July  II. — In  consequence  of  a  great  fall  of  raid,  ibe  tirv 
leis  were  so  much  swcllcil,  that  Moni'Battock  wai 
aible.     I'hu  I  migKt  pay  some  aitBiiticm  to  xny  I 
landlady,  1  toi^  the  elevation  uf  same  of  the  ncieblManae 
hilla.     Found  the  highest,  viz.  llie    BughU  of  GKoTenick, 
was  1260  feet.— 

The  top  of  Ben-a-hard,  t'rom  which  there  b  mn  cxctllcnt 
prospect.   lOSOfeet, — 

Corse -darder,  where  King  Dardaaus  is  «aid  lo  be  boned. 

000  feel, — and 
The  Gallowhill,  or  place  of  executing  criminalB  in  tbc^«- 

daft^s,  9  to  feci. 

July  12, — Set  out  for  Moiit-Batiock ;  verified  iiiy  I 
measure  of  Petertiill — laid  my  spirit  level  on  Itaiuniiiil. 
found  that  the  highest  part  of  Cluchiiaben,   except  the  ncfc. 
was  exactly  on  alcTel  n-ilh  the  point  on  whJcfl  J  <IOod 
Therefore  as  the  rock  is  not  ahove  TO  feet.  ClocbnabeO  c 
not  bo  ahore  2000  feel,  though  said  to  be  2S70.  ^^ 

fttrward  to  Mont-Batiock.    Arrived  at  the  Shank  of  I^rgBb]! 

1  u'cl{«li.  Kound  it  to  be  VJOO  feet.  Ai;c«nd«d  ibc  n 
tain,  and  t.taid  an  hour  on  the  lop  of  it.  Quite  dk^i^ 
in  finding  it  only  2S0O  feet.  This  was  veriGnt  by  ufli 
vation  made  some  months  after.  (I  had  fonserly  « 
tfiatMr.  GiRDEN,  who  was  a  moat  accurate  mao,  b 
milled  Mime  error,  when  be  measured  this  iiMtinuun;  audi 
can  accotme  for  so  great  an  error  no  mher  way,  than  by  lap- 
posing  that  he  had  either  mistaken,  or  put  a  laroufijlgun  m  Uf 
JUM  iodt,  for  the  angle  uhich  markrJ  the  vlevalion  oftfiri 

Grampians  above  the  flat  land,  called  the  How  qfiht  .VetirwJ 
Returned  to  l-'inzean  at  Q  o'clock.  Diit^d,  and  took  kavc  of 
tny  huspiuble  and  intelligent  landlady,  uid  rode  la  ita 
Manse  of  Birse.  ihc  partionage  house  of  my  friend,  ibc  Bet. 
Josepn  SsiijH. 

July  1 3. — Found  the  elcration  of  the  Dee,  at  ibc  ii 
bridge  at  Belwade,  SlOfeet. 

Left  my  good  friends  after  breakfatt,  sod  rod«  tn  I 
house,  the  resilience  of  WiLLUM  PMioutuiisoN,  Eitu.r<fMo- 
■Bltry.     Found  the  eleratiun  «f  the  Dec,  below  ibe  Bri^eol 
Baltnter,  lo  lie  7S0  feet. 

The  HoMc  of  Ballater.  720  feel. 

The  top  uf  the  Cr«igs  of  Qiillat«r,  a  romuOic  bill,  doN  h] 
Ihehoine,   t:ii()fcel. 

Atler  dining,  and  spending  tlireo  hours  wiib  lh«  hoafiitabtl 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  l.'AnauH«8sON,  uiy  public  tpirilwd  landluni  aC' 
vonipanied  nie  to  the  Maiiite  oi  CraClue,  wltcre  wc  arntt^ 
ak  &  late  bour,  sod  were  kindly  Tuccivcd  by  Mr.  mm!  Y 
McHaruv. 
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July  l+>— BrvakfiKteil  at  7  •'cloutc,  ami  *rt  out  with  Mm. 
l-'AnQt'iunsoK  aiKl  McHinov.  On  our  way  we  irert  joiatd 
by  Mr.  At.tx«iiiiKB  W*n«K,  av*ry  iitgMimu  oHtn,  vrhotuitl 
iBeMimd  iba  Mtat*  of  limfoaiild.  CMwiMitM;  »f  nenrly 
lOU.OOO  ^tolch  »crra,  tiirf  t*  whi>iii  I  wm  vmich  ioilBbwd  in 
inir  fttisSi|uxiii  ujioiMnMi*.  ThrMf  (t"*^'*  lotik  rars  of  mir 
liorwi,  ami  cucmIuciciI  us  la  narpiy  lo  (he  mnwiiain  tup) 
which  ua  iIm  ottitiiim  of  thrne  Enr«,%»M  lAen  on  tim,  Mid 
iniotlinr  •wit  on  tbc 'iOth,  «m  found  lo  berlevaf^dahoTr  th» 
>«•  aIiimwi  «\m-(Iv'  ifUK)  feet.  Lait!  my  ^ifii  li'««(  on  th*  C» 
Cvirn,  ui  hizh«M  tu|>,  irt  oi-(kr  m  oampare  iu  clevauoit  witb 
U»  inountaiiM  mrv  ibe  luurcu  nf  ibc  Dte,  fr'otuid,  thiil  W- 
ter  a)jkm)f  allmvaiKC  lb*  ib«  cun-atii)*,  ihey  «•«  roiMkkf 
■Ikly  hi^Fwr-  DiiM-d,  unit  «tHi(t  Uii'c«  hnum  onthn  IcMcMtt* 
Big  n»>>«tttain>  Aum  wtttnioD  ihe  (iaruMn  Seii,  fi'aia  tb*  t'lnh 
of  Forth  tatlie  Munajr  firtb,  arMl  agmt  exuqit  of  c»vntry, 
wu  ditiincily  «<«  fur  »h«iH  nra  Iwim;  »nitwfl«re  ttar  n- 
twd  Mtntory  of  wood*,  takoE,  rrr9T%  mmI  mouwuni,  and  the 
h»ight  of  Ow  rock*  of  ihU  m»\Jm*ia,  mrying  fr<nD  DSO  M 
}XX>frei,  and  oxUiMlmu  near ty  two  «lik««,  Mmiiil  have  il4i< 
tahtrrf  m  im«ch  lum^tr,  biui  n-it  a  iKitk  I'n^,  Mnd  every  np< 
panrantc  nf  ■  gm(  l«ll  of  rain,  nh<i;^l  lu  to  dtuctnil  m 
ifVirkly  M  {Mtitibfo.  (tar  rh-<<crm  mm  acuncDpaniad  t*ith  « 
awmlMY  of  aithvrant  lUMblw.  and  Mw  of  itte  jtenthmea  waa 
roikil  ntmrty  I0(i  rt«[ ;  bM  no  ■i.-ciJfiit  liapficntil  u>  nny  of 
«»,  nccqM  Ibe  !««  <>f  my  •pirh  levct.  After  I  '^  bourn  ab- 
mKf ,  wi*  niUTMtl  to  tKn  Manoe  of  Crntbin,  cumptptrly  Hrcn- 
thtil  with  rwin  ;  but  no  mob  got  drv  ctoibr*,  awt  immi  hot' 
pitaMe  eiiCertiiinKirDL 

'V<^<  li.-.!  .I  rr:>il»o  for  my  fricnJ  Mr.  Mcina- 
<<i[I:imni';t(><>n   in  tb«  ;>teitin  fr»n 
.  yOTtcrihy.      Dr.  Sru-tBT  lonk 
<  ijici'id,   itllicb  it^vf  (lie  irlirl*. 
.     _  _    _  J:.      Roik  alDiiK  wilh  Mr.  W  ii»- 

ktaiV  ^  AllMifunich.  wbb  w  factor,  ur  tanil- 
I  for  Karl  KtrB-  More  n«  liTnaltlMcd,  mul  oitr  hDC 
Il1>k  bndlonl  aecufniioniorf  <■*  to  ibi'  mouutains  of  U«ii-i»' 
hird  atid  Braiftaii.  The  tartnti,  •«.  Bm-a-bnnrd,  or  Bt-n- 
,  (.)  <iHk  nMii».  Mhicb  •igniltM  (*«  tiMe  hitUj  n  an 
tp  iBftM,  wiihoQt  hMOty  or  ft-nilny,  cxiaudtng  about 
tile*  III  knt-ib,  luiH  ^IldmvMiK   on  ilic  top}  and  wna 

|Th<-  Inltor  WO:)  iiHirx  inirfiiitiiin,  liavi«)i  (jreaier  vasioiy  of 
'  I  hi^hfiin  pnk  w:u  ti)  n  Km,  ur  'JtJ  feat  luwer 
MunJ.  Bgl  iKo  miiiiitMi  in 'gcfivrtil  wa^  loO 
n  lower  than  ib»  nil«.T,  S*»*fal  .troich  iopM«t  w\  b»ryU 
bAmfi^in  l,«thfi«pr.  anil  in  both  ihuac  iivximaiit*.  Wa 
srntd  t»  Al)«ii<]ii(Mth  at  B  u'ctock  «  stgtit,  whH«  ir*  mn 
»»•  -»? 
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entertained  most  hospitably,   and  had  a  sound  sleep  after  toA 
labours  of  the  day. 

July  17. — Rose  at  5  o'clock;  breakfasted  before  6,  and 
8^t  out  in  about  half  an  hour  after.  Called  at  Marr  Lodge,  the 
pleasant  summer  retreat  of  Earl  Fife,  who  had  not  as  yet 
▼isited  it«  Took  the  elevation  of  the  Dee  at  the  Linn,  wbidi 
we  found  to  be  ]  1 90  feet.  (The  Linn  itself  is  a  most  attrac- 
tive object ;  for  the  river  Dee  is  confined  within  about  K  feet 
of  breadth,  between  two  rocks;  and  several  fool-hardy  peo- 
ple here  leap  across  it ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  amusemeot, 
owing  to  the  situation  of  the  rocks  on  the  south  side,  or  ngfat 
bank  of  the  river.)  Pursuing  our  course,  we  next  took  the 
elevation  of  the  Dec  at  its  confluence  with  the  Geaully,  a 
little  above  the  Doubrach^  (which  is  the  highest  arable,  or 
inhabited  land  in  the  county,)  and  found  it  nearly  1 300,  or 
more  exactly  1294  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

We  then  travelled  in  a  direction  due  north,  or  at  right  an- 
gles to  our  former  course,  along  the  valley  of  Glen  Dee,  for 
about  5  or  6  miles,  till  we  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  Gar- 
chary  and  the  Guisachan.  Here  the  Dee  loses  its  name ;  and 
its  elevation  above  the  sea,  at  the  point  where  its  two  moun- 
tain streams  unite,  is  1 640  feet.  (The  only  human  habita- 
tion is  a  shealing,  belonging  to  some  farmers  in  Badenocfa^ 
who  rent  those  glens  from  Earl  Fife,  and  whose  shephenU 
reside  here  a  few  months  in  summer.) 

Following  the  banks  of  the  Garchary,  we  travelled  about 
4  miles  farther,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Larig,  where  the 
elevation  of  the  united  stream  was  found  to  be  1984  feet 
above  the  sea.  Here  we  took  a  luncheon,  and  as  neither  my 
hospitable  landlord,  nor  our  guide  had  ever  been  at  the  source 
of  the  Dee,  we  were  doubtful  what  course  to  pursue,  when, 
fortunately,  a  man  going  with  provisions  from  Badenoch  to 
the  shealing,  came  up  to  us,  and  pointed  out  the  line  that 
we  should  follow  ;  for  we  had  no  road,  nor  even  a  foot-path. 

At  2  o'clock,  p.  M.  we  set  out  to  climb  the  mountain,  still 
keeping  in  sight  of  the  river.  In  a  few  minutes  we  cam§  to 
the  foot  of  a  cataract,  whose  height  we  found  to  be  above 
JOOO  feet,  and  which  contained  about  a  fourth  part  of  the 
water  of  which  the  Garchary  was  now  composed.  In  about 
half  an  hour  after,  we  perceived  that  this  cataract  came 
from  a  lake  in  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  of  Cairntoul,  and, 
that  the  summit  of  the  mountain  was  another  1000  feet  above 
the  loch,  which  is  called' Loch-na-youn,  or  the  blue  lake,  A 
short  time  aftf-.r,  we  saw  the  Dee,  (here  called  the  Garchary, 
from  this  rocky  bed,  which  signifies,  in  Gaelic,  the  ru^ed 
fjuany,)  tumbling  in  great  majesty  over  the  mountain,  down 
another  cataract;  or,  as  we  afterwards  found  it,  a  chain  of 
natural  cascades,  above  1300  feet  high.  It  was  in  flood 
at  this  time,  frouv  XU^  tsaVvuv^  of  the  snow«  and  the  late 

Tuos; 
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nini;  uid,  wtial  was  most  remarkable,  nn  arch  of  ii 
vercO  the  narrow  glen  from  whicK  it  tumbled  over  the  rocki. 
line  our  lautllord  and  our  gtiiile  o-'trendtil  the  mountain  Lj- 
an  I'aaicr,  though  more  circuitous  course  ;  but  I  was  ilott^r- 
■niui'i]  not  to  lo»  tight  of  the  riror,  anil  Mr  Wauben  kindly 
uccompanied  nie.  We  approached  so  near  to  the  cntaract  as 
to  know  that  there  nns  no  other  lake  or  stream  ;  nnij  then  we 
hnd  to  climb  among  huge  rocks,  varying  from  ono  to  tt-n 
tuns,  and  to  catch  holJ  of  ihi  utones  or  fragniMilB  that  pro- 
jfctuJ.  while  wc  ascended  in  an  angle  of  70  or  80  degrecj. 
A  little  bcrorc  i  o'clock,  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  niouniaiit, 
which,  (by  iuformntion  given  m<:,  bi/fore  I  iict  out,  by  GKitncK 
Skene,  tsq.  of  Skene,)  I  kniiv  to  be  Bnfr/«rA,  urihcapeck- 
led  mountain.  Here  we  found  the  highest  well,  which  we 
afterwards  learned  was  called  Writ  Drr,  nnd  other  five  copi- 
ous fnontaiiio,  which  make  n  considerable  stream,  before 
Ihcy  fall  over  the  precipice.  Wc  sat  down,  completely  ex. 
hau:<tcii,  ai  4  o'clock,  r.  m.  and  drank  of  the  highest  well, 
which  we  found  to  be  WOO  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  sia  : 
and  whose  fountain  was  only  35  drgrer^  nf  heat,  on  the  ITth 
of  July,  or  3  degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  We  mixed 
some  good  wbidiy  with  this  water,  and  recruited  our  strength. 
Then  we  pourtd,  as  a  libation,  into  the  fountain,  a  little  of 
the  excelli'M  whisky  which  our  landlord  had  brought  along 
with  him.  After  renting  half  an  hour,  we  ascended  to  the 
top  of  Bririach,  at  i  f.  m.  and  found  it  to  be  42t<0  ftct  «b<i*e 
(he  level  of  the  sea.  Wu  then  descend ■.•d  amidst  a  thick  fog, 
which  suddenly  overuhelmed  nt,  snd  atlempled  next  to  gel 
to  the  too  of  Cairntoul,  on  the  other  side  of  thu  Garchary. 
We  couM  not  see  an  object  at  above  liK)  yards  distance;  and 
at  last  Mcendcil  one  of  iho  inferior  peaks,  but  afterward* 
climbed  up  the  roiks  to  the  highest  sninmii  of  Catrntoul, 
which  we  found  tu  be  only  5  feet  higher  than  Brtriacli,  and 
ihM  appartnl  ditlerencc  wns  only  occa&ioned  fry  rA^  uvi^-At  (^ 
(At-  ainuisphrix.  Onthi)  summit  the  rain  poured  out  in  such 
torrcnis,  Mnd  the  wind  bniiercd  us  so  roacli,  that  two  gentk- 
men,  holding  umbrella*  over  my  head,  could  noi'protect  nm 
irtiile  I  marked  the  height  nf  the  barometer  in  my  journal. — 
vere  obliged  (o  Iv^vc  the  index,  then  draw  on  the  braki 
;  .ind  inverting  ihc  barometer,  to  descend  the  nioun- 
Unfonunalely  we  had  uu  pocket  compUt,  and  afraid 
I  falling  over  the  huge  rocks  of  Potcn  Duon,  which  arennar- 
11000  feet  high,  we  turned  too  much  to  the  right  hand, 
d  completely  lost  our  way.  ]t  was  tf  o'clock  at  night  be- 
K  wnluund,  that  i»  small  river,  whose  course  wc  bafipily 
l^llowud,  wa>  the  Cuisuch^n.  or  the  other  wmrce  of  the  IX-e. 
id  it  was  halt' an  hour  past  !>,  when  wc  fltrivrd  at  the  junc- 
n  of  the  two  ureams,  nnd  tht  shcaling  which  we  (UMflM 
noon.     Wc  were  now  compWely  cx.W\jsui  ■«\\\i\\'.\tt^'^  ™A 
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exertioa ;  tai  tbe  shepherdB  hai]  neither  ale,  TuHk,  whidqr. 
HUT  any  tbin^  &i£i^  earmcil,  auii  banooclu  bakeo  of  ok- 
TScBl,  auJ  nearly  iwa  iiicb^«tbick.  Bui  tiimg«r  gives  ■  bet- 
ter relisb  tor  food  tb.in  the  best  uiu£fs  cau  du  And  ibv  bat- 
ter, which  WT!  haii  unwuchi^d,  Kjfrcad  on  thew  I 
appcarei]  u>  uut  Uac  best  meal  i  Uud  er«r  tastet)  ;  « 
stream  of  the  Diui  allayed  our  tbir^.  Our  hornpa  j 
at  10  o'cUc]:,  aail  we  nuxuiitd.  ruuaced  our  uefM  li 
and  arrived  «t  Allaii^uokh,  about  hall'  an  beur  pM  I  acxi 
rooming.  Tbfre  wa  received  the  kindest  treajnwiil,  and  >A 
terwardi  aajoyed  a  ttuund  sloep,  after  nearly  ID  houra  of  f^ 
tjgue. 

July  10.— After  breakfmling  at  lO  o'clock,  Mr.  WuttM 
and  i  returned  to  Craihic.  At  sclting  nut,  v,e  uuJc  the  Hc- 
vali^mol' Allanquwidi,  w^ich  we  fournl  lu  be  UOO  ftei;  aai 
un  our  way  home,  that  of  the  CaiAle  of  firaernar,  ivhi^«s 
lOTi't, — of  the  Dsii,  at  the  brktgeon  the  military  nod,  near 
Invercauld,  tvhidi  naa  1034,— and  ln«ily,  thai  of  MsnMef 
Craihie,  ivhich  was  8&)  I'ect  above  the  level  of  ibr  »«■.  I 
then  dreaaed,  and  rode  to  Abt^rgcldje  1«  dinner,  whan  the 
kindwt  reception  from  Captain  and  Mrs.  Uoa&ns,  nade  an 
forget  the  fatigue  uf  the  itvo  preceding  dayt.  Tiiv  excclkst 
l>irch  wine  appeared  to  me  superior  to  the  finetl  Champv^nt: 
aiul  the  truuiiion  from  moat  I'atiguing  exertion,  and  faoori  af 
faetin^,  to  social  enjoyniem,  in  thiu  luupnable  family,  ad^ 
ed  much  lit  the  happiueu  uf  the  utaritiH  traveller. 

July  tg. — Kode,  after  breakfaet.  to  the  AJaiuc  ofCradiie, 
will  after  duing  some  duty  for  Mi-  MilUBUVt  as  a  inarit  at 
my  gratitude,  [  returned  to  Abeigi-liiy  to  dinorr.  Here  mjr 
geticrou*  landlord,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  fatghlaod  cbitf* 
tain,  catised  his  buftes  to  be  gmt  to  the  carriag*,  :ud  weal, 
>viih  Ilia  lady  wmI  neice,  to  Altguisaelu  Thi»  it  B  hmhi  onb- 
moilioui  cottagr  belonging  lo  Csptaiii  GoBnoK,  la  ibc  Minb- 
bouihoodof  L0t:h  Siluiik.  and  of  the  mountain  ofLodUHw, 
which  I  withed  again  lo  exaiiiiiie  particularly  ;  and  tlirbniM 
also  propo6ed  lo  accunipony  me.     Boi, 

July  ^0. — The  wcatlior  wae  t^uih  as  rendered  ibii  a 
ticubje  lit  ihein.     It  did  not,  however,  detain  i 
lio«piubie  landlord  yave  nie  a  porket  compaw  lo  * 
finding  my  way,  in  ca&e  of  aecidenU.     Two  gnid 
coinpanieJ   me,    and  I  took  lh«  tkvation  sf  U 
pl»ce*  above  the  level  of  ib«  «ea 

1.  Alt^uiaacb,  tbia  lioipiiabie eotiage,  IflAOfML 

2.  Loch  Uuick,  at  its  junction  wiiii  tbt  Olwailt.  1380 

3.  LochDuwIftch,  .  .  -         9QW 

4.  Craig  uf  Dowlacb,  .  -  9lU0 

5.  Uuarry  ofCorbrcach,  •  -         34iO 
My  t^iihfvV  cwt^niotii  iix.  VfAWA»,  jtiaad  n*  «a  ibe 


top  oC  LocioAgu.  wlioK  eJcii-alioa  ire  voriiiod  rtsptUtiUy. 
uid  ftinnd  to  be  very  ui«t:ir>  ^  beAire,  SSOU  feet. 

Aix]  tba  Lake  of  LAL'lina^r,  at  Uie  (bot  of  tie 
rock.   liOOIect  lens,  or,  -  -         ajO<> 

TtH  oUiuf  Lnkca,  calM  Loch-an-yoUM,  or  biH'i 
Uke».  Itxnn  -  -  .  2»50  to  3300 

Tfa«  tuMxid  lop.  or  burlier  of  llie  Whtit  Monib,  3780 

Wb  rtlunicd  about  7  at  night  to  this  tiu  of  hcMpilality, 
and  *peiit  the  ureiiui);  most  a^^rcrkbly.  Our  only  regret  wni>, 
itwl  owing  to  lite  wckUtcr.  the  Ittl'ua  bad  not  bcui  able  ta 

VJ<il  the  RIOUttBtll. 

July  '2 1. — Brpakfaslod  at  fi  o'clock,  and  todc  leave  of  my 
liospiiable  landlord,  and  my  kind  assistutii,  Mr.  Warren,  at 
'. — A^de.  with  abundiuice  of  provuions,  accooi panted  me 
to  Meut  Ke^n,  where  I  u-rired  Mil;  uid  leaving  ray  lione 
willi  my  Ki't^  reached  ibe  tunimit  of  the  mountun  a  little 
betbre  noua  Uttiil  there  atxNit  hill'  an  tionr.  ami  found  tu 
elevation  lu  be  3I8U  leoL  I}i-*ccTided  ai>d  JoiiwiJ  my  ^iiidc 
at  I  ^  ci'iiesed  ihe  country  ou  my  way  to  Morrett ;  and  took 
my  lurtdieoi)  iu  the  hilU,  bv'ide  a  clear  ruuniuin,  aboot  'J 
V.  u.  Arrived  at  tiu)  Bridge  of  iiallaler  at  t,  dismissed  niy 
guide,  caJled  at  BalUler  bouse,  and  rei|ueiinl  another  g«id« 
U>  ti>llaw  me  to  Horvrti.  My  rcqueit  naa  Krnnted,  Mid  aiy 
git'uia  (kkiog  enlarge  of  ny  hurK,  1  varendid  iltu  muuiituii^ 
itad  a  little  after  (i  o'clock  r.  u.  I  found  ibe  e]<-«ation  of  its 
higbeit  tup  Ui  be  exactly  300  feet  leb  than  Moat  Keen,  or  - 
*^VItufe«t.  After  stayiut;  there  half  an  hour,  1  deKcmied 
iJio  inounlain,  mouiilud  my  honr,  and  arrived  at  BallHMt 
tiouas  a  liule  befure  9.  There,  a  kitid  reception  from  Mr. 
and  Hn,  FAiiucU'tnaoH,  recruited  my  Ureugth,  and  the  ex- 
ceUont  birch  wine,  like  w-li>i  I  had.  in  a  similar  cbic,  iBidcd 
at  Aber^ldy,  both  exhilarated  and  cooled  me,  Mbeuparchrd 
with  travelling  abovt  H  hour*  in  ibiii  mouiilaiuuua  dtitiit-t. 
A  Mund  aud  reftL-^hJug  sleFp  Bitcceeded  to  nn  evening  t|>ent 
must  agranably. 

July  :^l.— I  preaclked  aud  dined  at  Gleninuick,  irith  Mr. 
and  Mni.  ItROHH,  oiid  tcturnetl  in  Unllaier  at  night;  whcic 
pleaunt  eom^any,  and  anuilier  ai^jhi'ii  icni,  cumplclwl  niy 
recovery  from  ttie  faiijfu«t  uf  thiiexjieditiun,  and  1  propotnri 
tu  return  iiuxt  day. 

July  '22. — Set  out  on  my  returu ;  and  bi  my  way  to  Aber- 
deen, found  the  elevation  of  the  Di:e,  at  the  |(ro|KMed  bridge 
U  I'March,  U>  be  iiHt)  feel;  thai  of  the  uioe  nvi-r.  at  tlu- 
Bridw  ol*  UiUicbory,  173 ;  the  lop  of  ik«  Tower  of  Urum, 
4C0  ictt;  the  Dee,  at  ibe  Church  nf  Druinoak,  ifu;  and  »i 
the  influx  of  the  Uum  ol  Culler,  <>(j  firel. 

Thi*  bM  neiisuru,  wbirh  1  veriljr^  by  going  to  the  Quay 
at  Aberdeen,  at  halt'-lldod,  und  (o  runntain-hal),  where  Pru- 
fu«M>rC«i'i.t«ii  obligingly  guve  m«  aU  tlw  nwv.^a'ci.  «&\i<4. 
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baroinKcr,  (wbich  compared  will)  ihose  laLen  in  the  counv 
of  my  journey,  enabieO  me  to  give  ilie  above  calculUtoni,) 
concluded  my  Bri>l  expedition  to  the  mountain*  af  Mwt  ; 
which  had  taken  up  two  weeks,  during  which  time  1  bad 
ti^velled  above  330-mili'i.— But  iliough  1  h»)  lefi  Aberd«ai 
in  rather  bad  liealth,  the  pure  uir.  and  the  kiml  botpitalily 
which  1  met  wiih  cvury  where,  not  unly  otiabled  nw  to  betr 
the  fatigue  which  1  hail  nnitergone.  hui  gave  me  a  tlefn««f 
health  and  strength,  nhich  1  had  noi  enjoyed  for  r< 
preceding- — At  the  eame  time  I  muM  remart,  that  I 
must  have  guoil  stamina,  who  expects  to  regain  b 
measuring  niDUtttains. 

After  rctuniinghome,  and  calculating  the  hcigtu«  ©fC«ini- 
toul,  Breriach,  and  the  other  mountains  of  Marr,  I  tbott^ 
it  would  be  worth  whjie  to  see  whether  iheM!  were  thr  faipH 
est  in  this  county  ;  and  also,  when  nieasiireil  with  the  saoM 
barometer,  whether  they  were  eijual  or  superior  to  Ben  ^>c<ri^ 
on  the  confines  of  Inverness  and  ArgylUhires,  and  to  Cairago- 
rum,  in  the  head  lit  Baiili>hiie,  wliich  were  reputed  tobc  the 
hi  jhesi  mountams  in  the  island.  The  thick  fog.  and  exceativB 
rainsuQthe  l7iholJiily,  when  I  visited  Breriach  sad  Cmib- 
toul,  and  the  loss  of  my  spirit-level  at  [A>ch>i&gar,  rtndtwd 
it  iinpoMible  for  me  to  know  whether  Ben  MacDoaie  waa 
higher  than  either  of'  these.  And  though  my  bBraseur, 
made  by  Jone»,  wag  an  excellent  instrument,  yel  it*  hstiof 
a  moveable  zero  was'a  defect,  which  prevented  roe  from  de- 
pending upon  it  within  twenty  or  thirty  feet  1  theivKm 
wrote  to  him,  returniug  toy  barometer,  which  had  HHtnued 
a  little  injury,  and  desired  him  to  repair  it,  and  alw  M  aeiid 
me  another  with  a  fixed  guage  point.  He  did  so,  wkI  I  got 
notice  of  their  having  come  to  Aberdeen.  But  wbm  1  *«■! 
to  that  ciiy,  on  my  second  journey,  1  I'onnd  thai  the  C'«|rtaiia 
ot  the  ihip,  Ironi  mere  jnniiintion,  had  earned  iIkbi  iMcIt 
to  London.  This  was  priivoking  ;  but  1  wa»  driermtBed  hm 
to  lose  the aeason,  nhiih  1  must  have  done  had  1  naii«d  llmr 
return  from  London. 

Invention  I  up  plies  the  defects  of  learning;  uxti  to  if  firtUt 
in  cipedKnt$.  though  not  equal  lo  trut  wUdom,  is  ibe  nut  iac> 
Jul  aliaimiwHt,  1  knew  that  Dr.  Daunlv,  the  Sheriff  f^bsb- 
tuic  of  AberdecMiihirt,  had  one  of  Mr.  Josea'  banvielen. 
and  that  Glokue  ^kkne,  Lm].  of  .Skene,  had  another,  mada 
by  the  same  instrument  maker.  Therefore.  1  applied  to  Dr. 
Dalnev,  who  verj-  readily  lent  me  hiit  bsroiueter,  whtrK 
fortunately,  was  an  excellent  one,  and  had  a  listed  giHKC 
point.  And  my  mn  Ai.ex.(itiiEu  went  to  Catiehtm.  in  tbt 
county  of  Forfar,  to  get  from  Mr.  buti-e,  the  loan  ol  bbW 
romiier.  As  Profcswir  CoPLAfip  wa»  going  on  a  viai*  to  tba 
J)uke  oi  GoRDONi  h«  \Ctn>\\^  vtTQ\c  va  ^V.W^h,  *dtGo(4M< 
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Castle,  (whom  I  found  to  b«  a  worthy  man,  and  a  correet 
mathematician)  to  take  the  heights  of  the  barometer,  at  that 
place,  while  I  was  employed  on  the  mountains. 

On  the  10th  of  September  I  left  Aberdeen,  and  on  the 
12th  I  went  to  Abergeldy.  On  the  13th,  I  met  my  fion» 
with  a  very  ingenious  friend  of  hi%  Mr.  William  Ramsat* 
son  to  the  Rev.  William  Ramsay,  minister  of  Cortachy. — 
They  brought  Mr  Skene's  barometer ;  and  after  taking  leave 
•f  the  hospitable  family  at  Abergeldie,  we  reached  Allan- 
quoich  that  night  about  10  o'clock. 

On  the  1 4th  we  breakfiE»ted  at  Marr  I»dge,  at  7  o'clock, ' 
where  we  were  joined  by  our  guides ;  and  we  checked  our  for- 
mer measures  of  the  elevation  of  the  Dee,  till  we  came  to 
the  summits  of  Cairntoul  and  Breriach.     We  found  the  snofw 
was.  melted  between  the  wells  of  Dee,  and  on  the  top  of  the ' 
rocks,  though  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  remained  on  the 
north  ridge  of  Cairntoul,  which  the  sun  never  reaches.     On-' 
ly  three  wells  out  of  five  contained  any  water,  and  their  unit- 
ed stream  was  not  above  one-third  part  of  what  it  was  on  the 
)7th  of  July.     We  found  that  the  heat  of  the  water  was  40 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  that  the  peak  of  Cairntoul,  and' 
the  top  of  Breriach,  were  exactly  of  the  same  elevation,  and 
60  feet  lower  than  we  found  them,  owing  to  the  thick  fog  and' 
rains,  on  the  former  survey.     The  spirit  level  was  applied,  sk 
well  as  the  barometer,  to  prove  their  comparative  heights.  And 
as  the  atmosphere  was  very  clear  this  day,  the  distance  of  CO 
feet  of  elevation  might  be  called  the  aberration  qfthe  barometer, 
or  the  difference  between  the  measure  of  a  mountam  above 
4200  feet  high,  in  a  clear  and  light  atmosphere,  and  that  when 
it  was  heavy  or  clouded.     The  diiference  of  5  feet  between 
the  two  mountains,  when  the  atmosphere,  on  the  17th  of  Ju- 
ly was  sensibly  heavier  at  Cairntoul  than  it  had  been  two 
hours  before  at  Breriach,  also  attracted  our  notice,  and  shew- 
ed that  the  state  of  the  weather  should  be  always  marked^ 
when  a  mountain  barometer  is  used,  for  marking  accurate  ele- 
vations. 

Having  adjusted  these  matters,  we  directed  the  spirit  level 
to  Cairn gorum,  distant  about  d  miles,  and  found  it  was  am" 
siderabljf  lower.  But  when  we  directed  it  across  the  moun- 
tain torrent,  from  the  Larig  to  the  top  of  Ben  MacDouie.  we 
found  it  was  considerably  higher ;  and  though  not  two  miles 
distant,  it  was  inaccessible  that  day  ;  it  being  now  past  six 
o'clock,  and  Aviemore  12  miles  distant.  The  barometer 
which  my  son  had  brought  with  him,  t^viJently  had  too  little 
mercury,  and  could  not  be  trusted  in  an  accurate  experi* 
ment.  We  therefore  set  our  f<»r  Aviemore,  where  we  arnv« 
ed  a  little  after  )0  at  night,  and  found  the  people  all  in  bed; 
hut  at  last  got  admission,  and  staid  there  all  night. 


Septembet  15. — After  breakfasting  at  this  inn  Jkcoi  off  a/ 
young  friends  to  Ben  Kcvis,  «uij  sui  vut  fur  Ganlon  Cwtici 
but  stAiil  that  night  at  Abcrluur,  in  tlie  huspitalile  ngiiK  id 
tbeBev.  Mr.  Wilson. 

SeptenibiT  I Q. — PreactKit  at  Focltabers  fur  tlie  Hcv.  J^mt 
Ahpersok,  whose  ac<|uaimance  proved  to  be  of  Lhcyrcaiat 
aav  to  inc.  auvi  whose  kiniltie^s  I  cun  nevci  Igrget. 

Svptcukbcr  IT.— Breikl^jtut  and  spent  i be  tarcuooo  niiii 
Mr.  Uov,  with  whom  1  Mttleil  tliti  jilaii  of  my  fuutrc  ofWn- 
tioOE.  lib  (tiaci;  the  Duke  of  Cokdon  arrivca  a  litllebcibn 
diimer,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him,  or  my  penna,  utnoi 
IDC  with  moKkiwIiieiis  than  l>e did.  He  leDlnie  «  pocket  CMf 
[lassforftar  ofnioro  accidents  ou  the  roountuus,  coovetKd 
about  iny  plam,  Ms  if  he  had  an  iniercBt  iji  tttctn,  uhJ  vu 
quite  at  home  when  t-onversing  on  this  subject.  1  Dcnr 
Kpeot  a  day  more  ploasamtly,  or  in  which  1  ex|)ertcacctl  mon 
kiiuiness  from  any  man. 

September  18. — Esaraiited  the  height  of  the  baromdff 
along  with  Mr.  Hoy.  at  7  in  ibe  moruing.  Took  fan;w«U  «f 
this  worthy  man  a  little  before  B,  and  bieaklMlid  at  Focb»- 
htr%.  Mr.  AhbEuoN  gave  me  letters,  and  a  plaa  of  my 
route,  whichwere  of  the  greatest  service  lo  nie.  j  then  rode 
to  GrantuwQ,  alter  dining  with  the  kind-hearted  Mr.  \Vii.m» 
at  Aberloar,  and  drinking  tea  at  ihe  Manse  of  InTcraven. 

September  ly. — Rode  to  Avicmorc,  and  then  ta  Inttr- 
drutCi  in  quesiof  Gordon  the  fox-hunter,  whom  Alr.Aansa- 
ios  ri'conunended  to  be  my  guide.  Most  kin;l1y  irvosuj  by 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Gan»T  at  Iriverdruic,  and  alw  l>y  ftti. 
Gfi.iNi'  of  RotbieuiurcuH.  Rode  to  Fitmain  Lm,  wbaiw  X 
staid  all  night. 

September  20. — After  breakfast  sent  off  my  Icttrcs  fraat 
IMr.  Akoeiuon.  In  a  liitle  time  Captain  McjliUCKS  alUd 
for  me,  and  conducted  me  to  hh  liuuse,  near  to  wfaidi  »• 
met  my  two  young  Incixls.  They  brealirasled  at  CafUiA 
McBainct's,  and  were  most  kindly  used,  afWr  walkii^  18 
miles  from  Ganiemore,  Captain  McBarset  sent  a  MrraBl 
•ltd  apDoeywitii  us  to  tiie  iib«}4berd>  at  Iiiverisbie,  «bei« 
we  were  to  slay  all  night. 

\^'e  returned  to  thi.-  inn  at  Pitmuin  ;  and  after  taking  a  hm* 
chi;oo,  rude  to  the  shepherds  at  Inverislue,  t^hcrc  «kc  arrif- 
ed  a  little  before  nigbt,  and  were  kindly  treated  by  lllow 
hospitable  people ;  and  where  we  found  Goonu.i  th«  Fox* 
hnntcr,  who  agrctd  to  be  our  giiidu  We  gut  i  clean  bed 
on  toft  hay  in  the  ham,  and  ni>  yming  men  slept  souudly. 
But  a  heavy  ahower  of  rain,  uud  rlie  want  of  shelter  to  mj 
poor  poney,  kept  me  fioin  ^kvp  ;  and  at  4  aczt  umToim^  I 
awoke  my  young  fritadj,  and  wc  bicakfoiled  bcfofc  6,  W 
xious  to  get  JioTward  m  our  ji'iiiuey. 


September  2 1 . — A  most  ilelightiul  day,  after  a  henry  rain 
&r  two  at  tliree  hour:!  In  ttie  nigbt  ttino.  Set  out  a  little  af- 
ter 5  o'clork.  the  dupht^rd  attaidiitg  iix  himwlf,  aloti;.'  with 
Gi>iiDuN,  till  we  came  to  the  base  of  Brcriaeh,  n'hen  he 
went  to  Glenmore  vfiih  my  poney,  while  tionnojt  conducted 
me  to  lUe  highest  wcH  of  Dee,  by  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  My 
young  muti.  on  the  way  gave  me  nn  account  of  their  hospi- 
tablf  recepiion  at  Far,  by  J\s.  Mi;lNTOaH,  Csn.  and  of  their 
liaving  gituurcd  the  elevation  of  Ben  Nevis,  which  they  foimd 
to  b<.-,  on  a  medium  of  two  obMtvations,  4350  feet.  Wett 
D«e  was  now  reduced  to  4000  feet  hi  this  pure  atmosphere; 
and  the  top  nf  Breriach,  to  V220,  or  at  most,  4230.  At  t 
o'clock  we  descended  2200  fitl,  and  after  crossing  ihu  Larig, 
uteikled  2'28  I  fwtt,  to  the  top  of  Bi-n  Mac  Douie.  We 
reached  this  at  hnlf-pait  2  o'clock,  p.  m.  and  found  it  the  se- 
cond mountain  in  the  inland,  and  inlerior  only  to  Ben  Neris,  by 
nearly  50  feel,  or  4300  feet  high,  at  a  metlium  uf  three  obier* 
vaiioi]^.  We  dlni^  on  ibe  top  of  Ben  Mne  Douie.  the  ihf  nno- 
inctcr  bein^  47  ,  and  the  water  in  the  highest  fuuntuin  at  *CP, 
in  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  this  season. 

After  remaining  ih^re  above  an  hour,  we  «el  out  for  Caim- 
|onitn,  to  the  summit  of  which  we  mounted  at  3  r.  m.  We 
found  this  mouniaui  about  -250  feet  less  than  Ben  MacDo'jie. 
and  aUo  iofenor  boil)  to  Breriach  and  Curntoul,  by  170 
feet,  ita  height  not  excet^ding  m50  feet.  But  tre  had  the 
moM  estentiire  and  dizlijjhlful  )iroBpcct  from  it,  owing  to  the 
state  ol'  the  atmoxpherc.  On  the  west,  Ben  Nevis,  at  70 
mili^  distancs,  was  seen  in  all  its  glory,  and  the  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  appeared,  not  blue,  but  of  a  whitish,  or  cMtoa 
colour.  Toward  the  north,  the  On!  of  Caithness  was  dis- 
tinctly visible,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  the  sea-roast,  from 
the  north-east  and  coutb-uast.  The  south  and  s»utli-west  only 
presented  as  with  a  view  of  the  mnuntaius  of  Marr.  We  de- 
scended to  Lord  Itumly'«  Weil  about  60  feet  from  the  lop, 
whore  wedrank  his  Lordshit'  health,  in  amixture  of  whisky 
and  water,  and  then  went  the  Duke's  summer  retreat,  at 
Glenmore,  where  we  found  my  |>imry,  and  from  whence  we 
travelled  to  Mr  Sflaht's  of  Fiiurlisb.  who>e  house  wa 
reached  a  little  before  10  o'clock  at  night.  Here  we  were 
most  kindly  treat«d  by  his  son-m-law,  the  rut  of  the  family 
being  gone  to  bed,  and  here  we  found  refreshing  sleep. 

!:H-ptember  22.  -After  taking'  the  devation  both  of  the 
I^lc  of  Piiuelisli,  and  of  the  river  Spey,  we  took  leave  of 
ibis  hoKpitable  family  at  II  o'clock;  and  after  calling  at 
Abcniethy,  ami  dining  at  Tumanioul.  wc  reached  I.ininm, 
the  midcncfofihe  Rev.  Samuel  Mtso;<,  an  old  clnss-fellow 
ofuiinc,  who  is  minltter  of  the  Chapel  of  Curgarf,  nsamis- 
sioiiary  intlte  highland  district.  Ikr«  We  ir«re received  ibo4 
)lo«pitably,  and  staid  all  night. 
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September  23. — Dismissed  my  young  friends  with  a  letter 
to  Andrew  Farquuarson,  Esq.  of  Breda,  requesting  him  to 
Toark  the  heights  of  the  barometer  on  tlie  two  following  days. 
Kemained  myself  with  my  old  schoolmate,  for  whom  I 
preached  in  the  Chapel,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  talk- 
ing over  the  adventures  of  our  younger  years. 

September  21.  -  Mr.  Mason  accompanied  me  to  the  source 
of  the  Don,  about  G  miles  from  his  house.  We  found  its  ele- 
vation above  the  sea  only  about  1740  feet.  It  was  difficult 
indeed  to  find  the  source,  as  it  was  in  peat  mossy  soil,  and 
contained  very  little  water ;  and  the  small  streamlets  issuing 
out  of  the  peat  moss,  had  run  nearly  2  miles,  and  fallen  340 
feet  before  they  formed  so  large  a  stream  as  that  which  tum- 
bles over  the  rocks  of  Garchary,  from  tlie  three  wells  of  the 
Dee.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  fountain  of  Alt 
Viclial,  or  Michael's  Brook,  is  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  source  of  the  Don,  and  runs  either  into  the  Avon, 
which  falls  into  the  Spey,  or  into  the  Don,  which  is  here  200 
feet  above  the  Avon,  according  as  a  turf  falling,  on  either 
side,  happens  to  direct  its  stream.  It  is  considered,  however, 
as  belonging  to  Banffshire.  At  the  bridge  at  Curgarf,  the 
elevation  of  the  Don  was  only  1 240  feet 

Ascertained  the  elevation  of  the  hills  of  Scroulac,  Cam- 
weach,  and  the  Lccht,   very  nearly  the  same,  viz.  2700  feet. 

That  of  the  hills  of  Cairninore  and  Ben  New,  to  be  also 
nearly  equal--  1800  feet. 

Tookg  leave  of  my  old  school -fellow,  and  rode  to  Forbes' 
Lodge  at  night,  where  I  was  received  very  kindly  by  Captain 
FoKBEs  of  Invcrernan. 

September  25. — Found  the  elevation  of  the  hill  of  Lonack 

1210  feet. 
Called  at  Major  Forhes's,  and  found  the  elevation 

of  the  Don,  opposite  to  his  house,  -  9jO 

Travelling  homeward,  found  this  at  the  influx  of 

the  Buskct      -  -  -  -  C90 

That  opposite  to  Kildrummy,  on  tho  banks  of  the 

Don,  -  -  -  -  540 

The  elevation  of  the  Don  at  Breda  -  420 

That  of  the  hill  of  Callievar  -  -  USO 

Arrived  at  Mr.  Fauqlh arson's  of  Breda  bv  0  o'clock  at 
night,  a  good  deal  fatigued;  hut  the  kind  reception  of  my 
worthy  host  and  his  lady,  iiiikIc  nie  forget  all  my  labours. 

September  20. — Left  this  worthy  couple,  and  spent  a  few 
hours  at  Haughton,  with  Jons  Faruliiakson,  Lscj.  a  very 
intelligent  gentleman,  who  has  ornamented  his  property  with 
most  extensive  plantations.  Rode  home  in  the  evening,  after 
J 6  days  absence  ;  and  wrote  the  worthy  Mr.  Hoy  of  my  saff 
arrival.  From  his  aiiswcr  to  ray  letter.  I  was  enabled  to  cal- 
(ulate  the  above  eVev^XvoivSj  ^^\\^  vcv^\Vr\  >\\^  V\^Ui'^  of  the 
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barometer  at  Gordon  Castle,  while  I  was  employed  in  this 
survey ;  doriog  which  I  travelled  400,  and  my  son,  440 
miles. 

The  height  of  the  principal  mountains,  and  the  elevations 
of  the  Dee  and  Don,  in  these  various  places,  will  render  this 
county  better  known  than  it  was  formerly.  And  though  it 
was  not  in  my  department,  I  am  pleased  that  I  made  this 
Fecond  survey  :  For  in  matters  of  research,  it  should  ever  be 
remembered,  that  nothing  is  done  while  any  thing  remains 
undone. 

I  should  be  void  of  every  feeling  of  gratitude,  if  I  omitted 
to  acknowledge  the  obligations  I  was  under  to  all  classes  of 
men,  from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  the  diiTerent 
landed  proprietors,  to  John  Gordon,  the  fox-hunter,  in  Ba- 
denoch,  and  my  other  guides  in  this  tour.  To  the  honour  of 
the  latter  I  must  aild,  that  they  were  reluctant  to  accept  of 
so  much  recompence  as  I  thought  myself  bound  to  make 
them  for  their  trouble. 

I  conclude,  with  recommending  it  to  every  man  who  un- 
dertakes a  similar  expedition,  to  use  always  a  spirit-lcve^ 
along  with  bis  mountain  barometer. 


SURVEY  OF  THE  LANDS  OF  ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Which  are  situated  within  txvo  miles  and  a  haff  qf  AberdcaL 

In  November,  1809,  I  applied  to  the  Magistrates  of  Aber- 
deen, through  the  medium  of  Wm.  Sheprekd,  Esq.  who  had 
been  for  many  years  eldest  baillie  of  that  city,  to  get  a  cor- 
rect account  of  the  extent,  different  rents  per  acre,  and  the 
various  modes  of  cropping  of  all  these  lands,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Aberdeen,  which  are  stUmted  within  this  county.  (For 
those  which  are  separated  from  Aberdeenshire  by  the  river 
Dee,  being  in  the  county  of  Rindardine,  did  not  fall  within 
my  province.)  My  request  was  readily  granted  by  the  Ma- 
gistrates ;  and  George  TuaaBPl^^'the  I^an  of  Guild's  offices^ 
a  very  accurate  and  intelligent  man,  was  employed  to  make 
an  actual  survey  of  the  district,  according  to  the  instructions 
which  I  gave  him. 

His  Report  was  a  full,  satisfactory,  and  minute  account  of 
the  names  of  the  landed  proprietors,  the  extent  of  each  field, 
the  tenants'  names,  rent  per  acre,  in  money  or  corn,  the 
length  of  lease,  and  cropping  for  the  four  preceding  years. 
The  following  is  a  concise  summary  of  an  authentic  and  use- 
ful paper,  which  it  is  not  po3sibIc  for  me  to  insert  at  full 
length. 

The 


The  lamfe  in  the  vicinitjr  of  Abprtfrtn  are  ttfoiitcil  partK*  ia 
the  parish  uf  Sc  Nicholas,  and  pat  i>y  in  tlrai  of  OM  MkW. 
bctuei'n  till.-  rirerj  Dee  anil  Don. 

Tlie  parish  of  Si.  Nitholns  coniaiiia  the  city  of  Abenleen, 
Mmetimes  calletf  New  AberrfeeB,  anrf  rlie  ar^lp  lands  wliicli 
bdong  lo  it.  The  wbirfe  extern  of  tliis  [MitA,  (tncfotfing 
bociHs,  streets,  rmnls,  ^rtlms,  uml  holh  sralilp  atKl  bamn 
lamis,  ami  ihnse  which  arr  within  ihc  ffoocl-mark ;  xnd  an 
occastoiiallf  osfrflownJ  by  the  rirrr  or  the  tide)  is  n  fittfe 
more  thiiw  7S0  Scotch,  or  irearly  Mhw  EngliiiTt  acres.  Of  thi' 
the  arable  land  is  renrly  oiie-ihir.l  part.  The  txindtmlllG 
besch,  between  the  rivers  ft;e  and  I>jn,  and  a  few  smafl  »ii- 
jacent  hilh,  those  near  tb^;  harftour,  which  are  atvrttvKvi  (ij 
the  ti<te,  Rnil  the  haa.ics  of  the  cii7.  including  tbe  j^r^R^ 
street*,  and  roads,  constitute  the  other  tn-o-lhirrix. 

The  uncient  arable  lands  belonging  to  St.  Ntcturiu'  mrish, 
are  in  a  high  stale  of  culliration  ;  and  are  chiefly  sitnaieil 
on  the  N.  E.  and  N,  N.  E.  of  AberJcen.  Tbcir  rent,  pn 
acre,  is  various,  the  lowest  being  L.o,  and  Che  bigheit  Lri 
pet  Scotch  acrft.  The  avrra^  is  at  present  ahore  LlO;— 
bat  if  there  were  not  a  number  of  subsisting  Feascs,  wtsiM 
be  considci-ably  higher.     They  are  dtslinguistied  as  follows : 

1.  The  most  fertile;,  are  ihoae  which  are  called  the  Siadi- 
iimeU,  and  whirh,  before  tbair  improvement  by  manure,  wen; 
chiefly  a  collection  of  sand.  They  are  now  a  sandy  loom, 
incuntbcnt  an  a  botMin  •(  sand.  Tltc  terawits  we,  ur  gmml, 
gardeners,  or  persons  who  raise  garden  stufH,  and  regetabk*. 
fat  the  bthabitantt  of  the  city.  They  ns«  drlltrenf  nudet  of 
cropping ;  liui  the  niokt  coniuion  practice  is  to  plnni  pou- 
loes  ih  March  or  April ;  lo  dig  the  early  kinds  in  July,  the 
rest  in  Aogust;  and  immeduiely  to  [dam  greens  or  cute- 
worts,  which  are  ready  for  sale  in  November  und  DecemtKr. 
By  this  toeans  they  obtain  two  crops  every  .yeiir.  for  scseral 
years  in  succession.  When  ihey  think  the  land  iv<)uii'es  a 
little  rest,  it  ia  laid  down  with  bear,  (not  barley)  and  grsa 
seeds;  and  after  lying  two  years  in  (hat  state,  is  broken  up 
generally  for  potatoes.  For  they  are.panlmtarhr  partial  to 
(his  rout,  as  it  pays  best,  and  seldom  fails  to  succeed  in  ibii 
foose  and  rich  soil.  They  commooly  attow  10  tnads  of  duii{ 
to  the  Scotch  acre,  and  the  load  b  about  1 3  cwt. ;  gnd  by 
frcijuently  manuring  their  ground,  they  raise  from  ton  to 
twelve  luns  of  potatoes,  and  about  half  that  weijjbt  ofciile- 
ftotts  per  acre.  Their  practice  ctearty  shews,  lliat  in  a  llglU 
\uvm,  a  much  more  vatuabte  crop  of  potatoes  and  greens  ntaj 
bo  raised,  with  ^ood  culture,  tFnin  can  be  raised  «f  wbrtt 
On  hear V  lauds,  to  which  the  same  iiuaniity  ofdungita^ 
plied.  The  highest  renf  heru  ia  L,I3.  Many  of  ihelklds 
are  L.13  and  l^M  per  acre,  on  leasts  frtan  nioc  to  uinoeen 
years. 
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9.  The  tuiiU,  frora  the  Boirt-rMtl  to  the  nonh-w«at  eamer 
of  the  Braadhill,  are  >Iso  &  undy  loam,  new  much  enriched 
by- injure,  attd  incumbent  on  a  bed  of  gravel.  TiKte,  loo, 
are  «kicily  ranted  by  g:ard«ners,  ami  cropped  in  the  aame 
manoer.  Hie  only  exceptions  an  b  few  acres,  wbirh  are 
employed  by  niirsnry-mcii  in  raiBiiig  the  plants  of  ymtn^ 
trecKj  and  lit o  acrn  of  moim  toil,  which  axe  planted  nil h 
willows,  for  making  baskut*.  They  arc  all  let  on  I'j  year's 
kates,  except  three  lieldi.  Their  highest  rent  ia  L.10  ;  but 
owing  to  the  subaiiting  kues,  the  average  is  only  L.IO. — 
'i'he  same  r|uantiiy  of  niangre,  viz.  Mt  IimI*,  or  30  tuns,  i> 
alknved  lo  the  acre.  Vory  rich  CTopK  of  b«ar  and  gras*  are 
raiaed  orcuionally ;  from  9  to  l!J  quarlere  uf  the  lomier,  wtd 
100  inna  ufgrceo  clover,  CM  fur  their  cmvs.  The  giaat  if 
too  valuable  here  to  be  made  into  hay. 

3.  The  lands  lying  north  from  lh«  back  of  Prince**  Street. 
snd  towards  tlm  Purlhill.  Thc'-e  are  rented  rndifTert^mly  by 
gardcaan,  cow-lVclers,  and  nursery-nien.  The  gardener* 
raite  vegetables,  nod  gatiien  roots,  such  as  oniom,  carrots, 
fcc.  The  cow-feeders  raise  tarnip*,  cokworis.  bear,  and  Ili9 
Mtwn  grasteji.  They  lay  down  from  3fi  to  V>  loads  of  ma- 
Rttre,  M  from  Sc  Od.  to  4s.  per  lo^.  The  hi);hvH  rent  i* 
L.1I.  The  average  it  above  I.S;  btit  the  greater  part  is  on 
IttSws  from  1 2  to  1 9  ye«n. 

4.  TIm  taodc  lying  N.  N.  W.  of  Aberdeen,  from  Ihe  Porf- 
hill  to  Bro«dford  inchnive.  Tli«  toil  here  i*  much  heavier  ; 
and  that  part  which  i*  called  tbc  Lochtands,  und  was  «n- 
lirnlly  a  lake,  tbavgh  drained  at  a  grent  expence,  is  stitl 
tnoi!>i  in  many  places.  The  qaaniity  of  manure  l«id  on  it  i* 
40  loads,  of  the  be«  kind  of  ilung,  from  (is.  to  It.  pvT  load. 
A  canstderahlR  proportion  is  laid  out  in  nursery.  The  rest  is 
rented  by  gardenrn,  or  cow-ffcders.  Tlie  .snil,  in  iieneral. 
is  a  light  sandy  loam,  upon  a  bottom  of  sand  or  gravel ;  and 
in  one  pUc«  of  peat-moss.  The  depth  of  the  wil  »  from  IS 
to  IH  inches. 

11.  The  parish  of  Old  Machar  reaches  from  the  Due  to  the 
Don,  ami  cKcepting  on  the  £.  and  !S.  K.  sarroands  the  parisk 
<if  St,  Nicholas.  It  includes  the  ciijr  uf  Old  Abenleen,  and  a 
large  district  of  ctmntry,  containing  from  AOOO  to  flOoi) 
acHfc  part  of  which  is  on  the  north  of  tb«  Doil  The  gi«at- 
prwportioa  of  arabk  land  is  betwixt  the  Ooe  and  Don,  and 

ofthreo  diviiiofiK.  * 

The  first  is  towards  Old  Abenlccn.  nh«rc  the  soil  in  gene- 
is  a  derp  Uam,  caceptini^  the  high   groui>d«  of  ^ipitlal, 
:h  an  of  a  itiin  sandy  soil.     The  rvni  varies  from  L.4  lu 
in  one  place  it  is  L.11  to  a  nurMry-man  ;  bot  tiie  ai«- 
is  only   L.1  per  acre.     The  Und*   here  are  rented  by 
ill   Cwmera,  ganJcnars,   and   caw-teed«r).     The  crops  are 
tnmipa,  pgiatoe?,  oats,  ttear,    aiidt«i<u  frat',  which  {(sm^ 
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rally  coniinues  for  two,  and  ^oniuiimM,  ibough  rwd}-,  fc.- 
ihret  y>'ar»,  The  quantity  vf  ilung  applied  U  front  40  ta  -li 
lotulsi  from  6a.  tu  It.  Od.  per  loitil. 

Thv  Micuiid  diitrict  comprel>tinds  iHu  lands  lying  X.  and  N. 
\V.  and  extending  above  two  luilcit  I'miu  the  tiiy  of  Aba- 
deen.  h  is  in  general  a  rich  loam,  wiili  mote  or  Icaiof  wumL 
and  inaffw  places  is  a  little  muisL  'The  renlvartc*  fram  Lt 
to  L.8.  At  an  average  is  L.ti  lOs.  In  a  few  placet  ti  is  a> 
low  a$  L.3.  But  the  manufaclurors  at  tltc  PrintfichJ  baw  ni*- 
«d  the  value  uf  the  landx  in  its  neit;hbimrltood ;  wmI  Pa  tuck 
KiLcouR,  Ksq.  draws  freijuemly  L.^i)  W  an  acre  of  potMOH. 
Wheat  heru  has  been  raisi-d  with  lurccss,  although  ilw  lUa 
landy  soils  cannot,  without  a  great  (juantily  of  oiaunitv,  nim 
food  ciups  o(  wheat.  Mr.  Kilcuvb  u«es  the  dung  oTlkK 
butcher  market  for  manuring  his  wheat  land. 

The  third  dimiet  includes  the  lands  lying  to  the  N.  W.  W. 
and  S.  S.  W.  of  Aberdeen.  Tho^  near  the  city  ara  i«ry 
highly  rented.  In  one  case  as  high  as  L  20  per  Scotch  acrc. 
At  a  greater  distance  they  arc  as  low  as  L.3.  The  wnmgtia 
about  L.6.  The  soil  here  hm  been  more  indebted  to  art  than 
to  nature.  The  greater  part  of  the  lands  has  been  Inadnd 
at  an  enormous  espence,  some  as  high  3«  L.100  per  ncre.— 
But  the  gianite  has  freijuently  paid  a  third  part,  and  in  cmm 
cases  one  half  of  that  expence.  Part  of  this  dintnct.  nsr 
Aberdeen,  has  been  feued  out,  not  for  building,  bat  (or  ^- 
den  ground,  at  L.'21  per  acre.  No  where  in  the  i>laad,  per- 
hups  no  where  in  Europe,  have  the  spade  and  motiock  bem 
applied  at  an  equal  expence,  or  with  more  uicceoa;  yet  in 
the  more  distant  parts,  uhere  iho  population  is  tbia,  and 
where  there  is  no  deiuatid  lur  milk,  till  it  be  carried  wAber- 
dcL-n,  the  lamU  are  lower  rented  than  in  any  afifcealhCT 
districts  at  the  same  distance  from  that  city.  There  i$  a» 
|>rmilield,  or  great  manulactory  in  this  cunwr. 

On  the  whole,  the  lands  near  Aberdeen  an;  nowaa  ki||Ujr 
rented,  and  though  naturally  unfertile,  produce  as  good 
crops  of  vegetables,  garden  routs,  and  t»ery  kind  of  cwa, 
except  wheat  and  two-iowed  barley,  as  are  raised  in  any  part 
of  the  island. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  at  hve  milea  diconn  boa 
Aberdeen,  Mr.  Alexander  I'iiue,  on  the  farm  of  Watertoan. 
Mljotning  to  hii>  paper  mill,  raised  the  weighiieM  eropaf  ur- 
nipalast  year,  thatprobably  was  rai«ed  in  the  ialand  vi&AV 
tons  on  the  Scotch  acre,  of  globe  turnips,  at  two  feel  lea  in- 
ches distance  between  the  drills;  37  tons  of  red  lopped  (ar- 
nips,  attwo  I'eetihree  inches  between  the  rows;  and^^icM 
at  [«o  fuet  three  inches,  qfrtd  lopt  alto.  An  cxampk  of  ex- 
cellent husbandry,  and  a  decisive  proof  of  the  adranta^  of' 
narrow  drills,  when  turui^is  ore  boisc  hoed,  and  Uie  ImH  •• 
/iriipcrly  pulver\/«d.  - 
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QBNBRAt  RULES  FOR  IITBBR  FROPORTIONING  OR  EQUALIZING  THB 
DtFPEEBNT  TAXES  ON  CORN,  MALT,  AND  SUGAR  SPIRITS. 

I  shall,  in  this  short  paper,  suggest  a  few  leading  princi- 
ples, on  a  subject  which  I  have  impartially  and  attentively 
considered.  1  Ho  this,  as  a  person  who  has  Tery  little  inter- 
est in  the  discussion,  and  with  the  greatest  deference  to  the 
Legislature ;  and  I  request,  that  laying  aside  all  prejudices 
and  pa^ions,  and  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  reo/  m- 
tert$t$of  the  nation,  the  following  General  Rules,  or  Princi- 
ples of  legislation,  may  be  examined  impartially. 

1.  When  the  price  of  com  in  general,  and  of  barley  in  par- 
ticular, is  MO  very  hit^h,  as  that  importation  of  foreign  com  is 
allowed  on  paying  the  inwest  duties,  (which,  in  this  state  ought 
to  be  merely  nominal,)  all  distillation  of  spirits  from  either  cora 
or  malt  ought  to  be  prohibited,  not  by  a  temporary  act  of  the 
legislature,  or  an  occasional  exertion  of  power  by  the  King^g 
Ministers,  but,  by  a  general  regulation  in  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  which  may  at  all  times  be  known  to  his  Majesty's 
•ubjects.  In  this  situation  of  the  country,  the  distillation  of 
sugar  spirits  should  both  be  permitted  and  encouraged ;  and  the 
duties  both  on  rum  and  on  spirits  distilled  from  sugar,  ought 
to  be  precisely  the  same  as  are  imposed  upon  the  com  or 
malt  spirits  of  the  united  kingdom  Nay,  in  this  state  of  our 
supply,  and  very  high  price  of  com,  every  facility  should  be 
given  to  the  use  of  sugar  in  the  brewery,  by  granting  a  deduc- 
tion of  a/  least  four  shillings,  on  every  hundred  cwt  of  sugar, 
which,  at  the  sight  of  the  Officers  of  Excise,  is  put  into  the 
brewer's  mash  tun. 

2  When  the  price  of  barley  is  so  high  as  that  importation 
is  permitted  on  paying  the  first  low  duties,  (which  should  al- 
vrays  be  moderate  when  corn  is  high  priced)  both  com  and 
mait  spirits  should  be  allowed  a  fair  competition  with  rum  and 
sugar  spirits ;  and,  in  this  state  of  the  prices  of  barley^ 
should  pay  no  more  tax  than  what  is  paid  by  com  or  malt 
spirits,  when  the  price  of  barley  is  moderate. — In  short,  mm 
from  our  West  India  Colonies,  sugar,  com,  and  malt  spirits 
distilled  in  Britain,  should  pay  the  same  real  tax  to  Govem- 
ment,  including  the  customs-duty  on  sugar,  and  the  malt-du- 
ty on  corn  or  malt  spirits,  which  had  been  previously  paid  to 
the  Excise.  This  regulation  would  prevent  our  manufacturers 
from  suffering  great  pressure  from  the  high  price  of  com  ; 
and  might  even  prevent  that  price  from  rising  higher. 

3.  WhoD  the  price  of  com  falls  so  Ipw,  as  that  barley  can- 
not be  na^rted  except  upon  payment  of  high  duties,  the  tait 
on  corn  or  malt  spirits  should  be  only  two-thirds  of  what  is 
imposed  on  rum  from  our  West  India  colonies,  or  ^ugar  spirits 
distilled  in  Britain.     In  this  state  of  the  price  of  barley,  both 

80^  and  corn  should  Is  allowed  to  be  d\«vi\\t& ,  W\  '^  "^^^^c^ 
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ami  sugar  spirits,  intluding  the  customs  duty  ofSTs.  per 
oil  sugar  impoitetl,  ought  lo  pay  ihve  i/uUmgg  of  t»X,  m 
ciirn  or  malt  spirit*  pay  iteo  diMin^s,  including  tlie  mail 
for  what  malt  is  ustd  in  the  niilitli  didillerjr.  The  i  , 
or  the  tascs  in  the  former  case  was  neceuary  for  Ihtt  mtmm- 
fiicttiver  ; — the  proporiiooing  these  taxes  now  t>cconm  ■■an- 
ry  to  ihe  fanner,  and  is  beneficial  lo  the  imtioH  at  large,  by  a- 
coiiraging;  tlie  raising  qfcorn  in  Britain. 

4.  When  the  price  of  barley  is  tto  Inw  as  that  U  WVf  bc 
e^porUrd,  eitlier  with  or  without  a  bounty,  ttti  wgw  tfHnai 
(lught  lu  pay  double  the  ux,  thai  \%  paid  on  tpiril*  dittilkJ 
from  corn  or  malt.  In  ibis  slate  of  the  country,  it  ia  abn*' 
hitcly  n*:CL-ssary  to  support  Briiiah  AgricuUnre,  by  cacM- 
ragiiig  the  con&iimpt  of  British  mult  or  com  apiiita,  ■■  fn- 

fcrence  \a  expending  money  on  bounties  fur  exponauoa. 

5.  The  taxes  on  brandy  aud  geneva  (now  thai  HoUand  t*  aa* 
nesed  to  Fniace]  ought  to  bo  the  same  ;  and.  in  my  opiaian^ 
ought  to  be  thrice  as  much  as  is  imiiosed  upon  malt  or  com 
spirits,  and  double  of  the  tax  on  turn  and  sugar  spuiu,  in  ibt 
third  mentioned  case,  or  when  the  price  of  corn  is  modnaie. 

In  applying  these  General  Rules  eithor  to  Ihe  eqvalinliea, 
or  proportioning  of  the  taxes  on  corn,  malt,  or  Wgar  aiNrit^ 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  besides  the  wash  and  spirit 
duties,  the  malt  used  ui  the  distillation  of  com  apiril*,  pays  ■ 
lax  in  England  equal  [p  4^.  and  four-pence  per  Ixukel,  whicli 
al  the  average  proportion  of  malt  u^cd  by  the  £nglnli  dis- 
tillers, IS  equal  tu  7  pence  bnlf-penny  on  crery  ^lon  cj' 
com  spirits ;  and  that  the  customs  tax  on  sugar  paH  on  im- 
portation, is  equal  to  two  shillings  and  three  pence  on  the 
gallon  of  sugar  spirits.  These  three  dilTerent  itcint  tben&trr. 
must  be  subtracted  from  the  sum,  nbaterer  it  bc^  that  is  fixed 
upon  as  the  gross  amount  of  the  \ii\n  or  spirits.  hfXoK  «a 
can  either  proportion  or  equalize  the  duties  on  the  diflercfM 
kinds  of  spirit  distilled  in  England. 

Tlie  folloiving  calculations  are  made  on  the  i 
that  I(H>  gallons  of  wash  from  sugar,  yield  2 
lOO  gallons  of  wash  from  com  or  malt,  yield 
spirits,  and  that  1  cwl.  of  sugar  produces  12  ^ 
quarter  of  corn  18  gallons  of  spirits,  of  the  strctigtli  of 
lo  ten  above  hydrometer  proof. 

1.  Tlie  tax  on  wash  from  malt,  or  corn,  it  now  praposrd  to 
be  one  sluliing  and  threepence  halfpemiy  [»eT  galloa ;  and, 
consequently,  on  one  hundred  gallons  is  six  pounds  nine  shil- 
lings and  twopence,  or  fifteen  hundred  and  lifiy  pence.  M 
that  quantity  contains  twenty-one  gallons  of  spirits,  t^  twen- 
ty-first part  of  tiiis  sum  is  the  tax  on  every  galloa  of  SDgar* 
spiriiB  paid  by  the  distiller.  This  is  a  little  mm  llnu  six 
shillings,  one  penny,  and  tliree  farthings^-exactiy  ilx  ihil- 
luigi,  one  penny,  aad  scvenl«ea-twcatv-&nts  of  a  Pony. — 
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Add  to  this  two  shillings  and  llirecpence  for  the  duty  on  im- 
portation, and  the  whole  tax  on  sugar-spirits  is  a  little  more 
than  eight  shillings  and  fourpence  three  farthings. 

2.  The  tax  on  corn-wash  ft  now  proposed  to  be  one  shilling 
and  ninepence  per  gallon ;  and,  consequently,  on  one  hundred 
gallons  is  eight  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  or  twenty -one  hun- 
dred pence.  This  quantity  must  contain  nineteen  gallons  of 
spirits,  and,  therefore,  the  nineteenth  part  of  this  sum,  viz. 
nine  shillings,  twopence,  and  a  little  more  than  a  halfpenny, 
(exactly  ten-nineteenths  of  a  penny)  is  the  propose<l  duty  on 
every  gallon  of  spirits  distilled  from  corn  or  malt.  By  two 
clauses  in  the  bill,  this  is  called  nine  shillings  and  fivepence 
halfpenny ;  and  in  the  several  cases  mentioned,  this  error  adds 
threepence  more  to  the  duty  on  corn-spirits  But,  indepen- 
dently of  this,  the  malt-tax,  on  the  proportion  of  barley  malted 
for  this  purpose,  is  sevenpence  halfpenny  :  so  thai  the  whole 
tax  on  corn-spirits  is  above  nine  shillings  and  tenpence  per 
gallon,  or  seventeen  per  cent,  more  than  that  imposed  on  su- 
gar-spirits :  and  where  nine  shillings  and  fivepence  halfpenny 
is  charged  on  distillation  only,  it  is  twenty  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  other.  Whatever  this  may  be  tenned,  it  is  not  an 
equalization  of  the  duties  on  corn  and  sugar-spirits. — But, 

Since  this  sheet  went  to  press.  I  am  informed  that  Mr; 
Perceval's  intention  was  not  to  equalize  the  duty  to  be  ob- 
tained from  sugar  and  from  malt  spirits,  but  only  to  propose 
a  rate  of  duty,  which  supposing  barley  to  be  .'iSs.  per  quar- 
ter, and  sugar  70s.  per  cwt.  should  render  the  distillation  of 
sugar  and  corn  spirits  equally  advantageous  to  the  distiller.— 
This  is  incomparably  more  exceptionable  than  1  had  suppos- 
ed, lifires  a  proportion  of  price  between  sugar  and  barley, 
(which  fluctuates  every  day,  and  not  according  to  ihat  pro- 
portion), and  gives  a  decided  preference  to  sugar  spirits,  by 
imposing  less  duty  on  strong  wash  from  sugar,  than  is  pro^ 
posed  to  be  made  on  weaker  wash  from  corn. 

Besides,  if  barley  fall  in  price  in  England,  as  bear  has  ra- 
pidly fallen  in  this  county,  all  spirits  distilled  from  sugat 
ought  to  pay  not  seventeen  per  cent,  less,  but  fifty  per  cent,  more 
tax  than  is  paid  on  corn-spirits. 

The  paper  which  is  subjoined  to  this  will  shew,  that  I  wish 
to  give  every  encouragement  to  sugar,  where  it  does  not  inter* 
fere  with  British  agrrrulture.  But,  as  an  honest  man,  I  must 
maintain,  that  wherever  it  is  used  in  the  distillery,  it  should 
not  pay  less  tax  on  its  wash  than  what  is  paid  on  corn-wash 
for  the  same  real  value  of  saccharine  matter. 

The  tnoney-jnrice  either  of  sugar  or  of  barley  has  nothing  to  do 

with  this  question.     When  sugar  \%  compared  to  barley,  the  onfy 

fair  ratio  of  taxation  is  the  quantity  of  saccharine  or  fermen* 

table  matter  that  can  be  obtained  from  each.    Every  other  ratio 

u  both  /o/ir  and  foreigiK 
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The  roltowing  puper  whs  drawn  up  two  years  age ;  tni 
v.n\  coiyimunicated  to  n  Gpatleman  in  ofHce.  It  is  now  in- 
i<«rled  by  aulhority  from  tlic  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri> 
(.'uliurc  ;  and  some  additions  have  been  made  to  it,  in  cmhc- 
rjuetire  of  Mr.  Pekceval's  resoluliuna  for  eijualizing  lite  4m- 
ties  on  distillation  of  su^ar,  malt,  and  com  spirits.  It  it 
drawn  up  in  the  fonn  of  questions  and  answers,  as  it  waa  in- 
tended to  be  sent  to  the  Distillery  Committee  of  the  Hone  rf 
Commons,  if  they  had  entered  upon  the  djscussioD  ta  1609- 
Rut  they  mertily  met  for  eorrccling  a  mist^e  in  the  fornkfr 
act,  for  inserting  the  words  Great  Britain  instead  of  E»^md, 
occasioned  by  an  error  in  copying  the  bill. 

Question  I. — What  is  the  proportion  between  the  n\n*,  in 
point  of  saccharine  matter,  of  all  the  sugar  now  annually  in- 
ported  into  Great  Britain,  and  that  of  the  whole  ntalt  vttA 
in  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  making  ale  and  spirit*  ? 

Answer. — The  value  of  the  whole  sugars  imported,  orih' 
f|iiantity  of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  them,  (incioditt; 
what  is  brought  from  the  ceded  island^,}  is,  for  the  »boTe 
purpose,  equal  to  one-half  o''  the  malt,  that  is  now  annually 
made  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  or  in  other  tvord*,  would 
Liinke  one-half  of  all  the  ale  and  spirits  which  are  prodnrt4 
from  malt. 

Quest.  2.— In  what  way  do  you  compute  the  proportional 
or  relative  value  of  sugar  and  malt,  when  you  find  thai  tbe 
saccharine  matter,  in  all  the  malt,  is  only  double  of  that  cOA- 
tained  in  the  sugars  } 

Answ. — I  consider  I  cwt.  3  qrs,  (or  l9«lbs,  neat)  of  Mus- 
covado sugar  to  be  pqiial  to  a  ijiiarlur  of  mall,  at  an  avcragr 
of  the  different  qnalities  of  malt  and  sugar.  I  hare  extriKWrf 
spirits  both  from  malt  and  from  sugar,  have  exaiBtned  ihe 
gravity  of  the  worts,  and  find  that  this  is  the  nearest  genmJ 
proportion  which  I  can  give  of  their  cgmparalire  vnluet, 
«i nee  the  deterioration  iif  the  quality  of  our  sugars,  fmn  the 
introduction  of  the  Bourbon  cane. 

Quest.  3. — What  do  you  assume  in  your  calcalatioa*,  as 
the  total  amount  of  the  imponalinn  of  sugars,  and  of  Uw 
ijuantity  of  malt  annually  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  } 

Answ. — I  finil,  from  the  public  accounts  presented  to  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  lolal  quantity  of  tnalt,  made  in 
seasons  of  moderate  frailfulness,  is,  in  round  numbers,  finn* 

ntl- 

Mr.  PnicivAL  haifouDil  thit  llie  Jiftiltrn  mike  li  gtStaa  tt tfi- 
rilnfrornlhe  cwt.  ofiugir;  md  It  IS  ^[oni  are  th(  grOtCM  nvnfa 
nl  (piriM  ntractcd  from  i  qoartcr  of  nolt,  ibii  wmdil  male  a  c»l.  af 
fujcar  equal  lo  Sqti,  or  1  cwt.  2  qn.  (or  168  Ibi.  Mil)  t>\ut\  u  »  ^<imi- 
ta  o(  mill.  But  tliii  !•  <<«ing  to  the  diitilki't  B>iii|;  only  the  be«  <( 
tirongcit  lugirt;  ind  from  the  espciimtm  irhlch  I  made  n  "  '~ 
tiigiT  af  ta  inreiior  quality,  I  imoot  luppoir  Uti  than  1 96  l»b 
*^ual  to  *  ^tiutir  of  Q»lt,  ID  polot  sf  Hcchanuc  inuwr,  or  r«d  *. 


millions  of  qustrters,  or  32  millions  of  bushels.  I  also  find 
that  the  quantity  of  sugar  now  annually  imported  is  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  cwts.  which  quantity  is  equal  to  two 
millions  of  quarters  of  malt.  Some  years,  indeed,  it  is  be- 
low this  quantity  ;  but  if  the  unfruitful  seasons  of  1796,  1 799, 
and  1800,  be  taken  into  the  account,  the  quantity  otmult  i^, 
at  an  average,  as  much  less  than  four  millions  o^uarters,  ai 
that  of  sugar,  since  we  got  the  ceded  islands,  is  less  than 
three  and  one-half  millions  of  cwts. 

Uuest.  l. — Is  malt  valuable  for  its  saccharine  matter  only  ? 
Or  are  there  any  other  circumstances  that  ought  to  be  taken 
into  the  account,  when  sugar  is  thus  compared  with  malt  ? 

Answ. — Malt  is  valued  chiefly  for  its  saccharine  matter; 
and  it  is  commonly  valued,  in  proportion  to   the  quantity  of 
extract  which  it  is  supposed  to  yield  ;  or  in  the  brewer's  lan- 
guage, for  the  saccharine  matter  which  it  contains,     fiut  the 
grains  of  malt,  and  more  especially  of  a  mixture  of  malt  and 
barley,  after  being  treated  with  water  as  far  as  it  is  thought 
proper  to  search  them,  are  valuable  as  food  for  cattle,  both 
from  the  mucilage  and  hulls  of  barley,  and  also  from  the 
coarser  saccharine  matter  which  the  brewer  does  not  extract. 
And  even  the  spent  wash  of  corn  spirits^  as  it  never  can  be  so 
thoroughly  attenuated  as  wash  from  sugar,  is  more  valuable 
as  food  for  cattle.     On  the  other  hand,  the  extract  of  malt, 
or  what  is  called  the  saccharine  matter  of  malt  or  com  wash, 
is  not  so  pure  as  that  of  sugar  dissolved  in  water;  and  in  fact 
will  not  yield  so  much  spirits  of  a  given  strength  from  the 
same  gravity  of  worts,  when  as  well  fermented  as  can  be 
done  by  the  distiller.     And  it  also  deserves  to  be  mentioned, 
that  the  expence  of  brewing  from  malt,  or  a  mixture  of  malt 
and  barley,  is  considerable,  while  that  of  mixing  sugar  and 
water,  is  very  trifling.     Taking  all  these  things  into  the  ac- 
count, the  value  of  all  the  sugars,  now  annually  imported 
from  the  West  Indies,  is  equal  in  point  of  real  value,  not  mo- 
ney price,  to  one- half  of  the  whole  malt  now  used  in  the 
United  Kingdom.     I  might  add,  that  the  rum  imported  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  bar- 
ley that  is  used   in  the  distilleries ;  so  that  the  produce  of 
the  sugar  cane  imported  into  the  mother  country  from  our 
colonies,  (since  the  large  importation  from  the  ceded  islands,) 
is  now  equal  to  one-half  both  of  our  brewery  and  distillery. 
When  that  additional  importation,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
usual  quantity  of  malt  in  1797,    1800,  and  1801,  are  atten- 
tively  considered,    the  produre  of  the  sugar  cane  is  fully 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  barley  that  is  either  brewed  into  ale, 
or  distilled  into  spirits. 

Quest.  5. — For  what  purposes  do  you  consider  this  great 
importation  of  sugar  to  be  valuable  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, ai  well  as  to  the  West  India  plaaiers  and  merchants  ? 
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Answ. — t  consider  every  proJuctioa  of  Briiish,  Irisb,  w 
colonial  labour,  to  be  beneficial  lo  the  nation  at  large  ;  more 
especially  when  botli  the  raw  niaicriaU,  and  the  manofiK- 
lure,  or  the  labour  bcsiowcU  in  titling  tlic  ru<lc  pnidDce  for 
the  market,  are  all  belmiging  tg  this  empli-c.  In  rcgud  to 
sugar,  it  is  advantageous  in  a  may  not  commonly  nnuiiWnd. 
Since  the  year  ITOT,  owing  to  tlie  great  increase  both  of  oar 
luxury  anil  af  our  population,  Britain,  which  tanoKtly  ex- 
ported  at  a  low  rate,  has  im|>orted  a  great  quantity  of  care, 
at  a  high  money-price.  But  sugar  is  a  mo^tiiouriabing  article 
offooii,  even  in  years  of  plenty,  or  moderate  fraitJulnen; 
while  in  years  of  scareity,  if  used  by  our  breucrs  and  dis- 
tillers, ii  would  enable  us  to  make  our  barby  into  meal,  aad 
would  supply  us  n'iih  both  ale  and  iipirit!.  In  a  calamitowi 
season,  if  the  taxes  on  sugar  were  reduced  from  27s.  10  2O1, 
per  cwL  (which  is  very  nearly  equal  lo  the  tax  on  mall,  31 
'Vs.  4d.  per  bushel,)  and  if  both  the  brewery  end  distiller/ 
wcro  limited  to  the  use  of  sugar,  the  great  quanrity  of  badcy 
which,  even  in  an  unfruitful  year,  would  be  made  either  i«a 
meal  or  pot  b.arley,  or  mixed  \>ith  whealen  floaroroMitirai, 
tfould  go  a  considerable  wuy  to  supply  our  want  of  wheat 
and  oats;  and  would  not  only  prevent  the  danger  of  afiuniae, 
but  would  keep  down  the  very  high  prices  of  loreign  graiit^ 
Even  when  we  do  noiv  import  foreign  corn,  ne  arc  cnabtrd 
by  exporting  great  quantities  of  sugar,  tobarter  one  artide 
of  food  for  another.  I  have  examined  attentively  the  state 
of  our  exports  and  imports  of  grain  since  1097  ;  and  have 
occasionally  seen,  for  many  years,  the  accounts  of  the  ex- 
ports of  sugars  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  And  on  ihe  wbobi 
I  find  that  we  have  exported  sugars  equal  in  paint  of  ooa- 
rishmcnt,  or  of  pure  saccharine  matter,  to  all  the  cora  thai 
we  have  imported  for  food,  under  the  designations  of  wheal, 
rye,  barley,  and  oats.  So  that  in  every  vien-,  the  grt-ai  im* 
portation  of  sugar  is  an  advantage  to  the  nation,  alihoagh, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  it  has  of  late  been  ui4>rofitable  u> 
tile  grower. 

Quest.  6.— What  are  llie  causes  lo  whieh  you  ascnb*  tbe 
present  distress  of  the  West  India  pbnicrs  ^ 

Answ. — They  are  various;  but  may  be  reduced  la  three 
classes.  I.  Those,  which  it  U  impossible  for  either  thcoi  or 
us  to  remove.  2.  Those  which  may  be  removed,  or  roiujci- 
cd  let!*  hurtful  lo  the  planters.  S.  Tho^e  which  arv  occuiea- 
ed  by  our  laws  ami  regulaiions — but  which  may  be  allni< 
ated,  if  not  aliogeiher  removed,  by  an  altctMimi,  or  r^Kk) 
of  those  laws. 

Quest.  7.  Can  you  state  concisely,  tlw  cau*c«  of  ibe  db- 
tress  of  the  West  India  plaalcrs,  winch  coonol  be  Rmarevl 
by  cither  us  or  them : 

Anwf.— I 
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Answ. — I  consider  that  they  are,  I .  A  great  ii«e  in  the  mo- 
ney price  of  every  thing  that  the  West  India  planter  needs 
to  purchase  or  employ  ;  such  o<  provisions,  lumber,  machi* 
nery,  and  implements ;  also  shipping  charges,  freight,  and 
insurance,  whether  he  exports  or  imports  any  articles.-— 
*J.  A  great  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar,  and  of  whatever  he  has  to 
Bell,  occasioned  by  what  is  termed  a  glut  in  the  market,  from 
the  quantity  that  is  now  raised  both  in  the  old  plantations 
of  our  ancient  colonies,  in  the  new  plantations  that  have  been 
made  in  these,  and  in  all  the  plantations  belonging  to  the 
ceded  islands,  (which  have  j^reatly  increased  our  total  impor« 
tation  of  sugar,)  and  also  from  the  want  of  demand  for  our 
sugars  on  the  continent  of  Kumpe,  or  in  places  to  which  the 
produce  of  our  colonies  was  formerly  carried. 

Quest.  8. — What  are  the  causes  of  the  distress,  under  which 
the  West  India  planter  labours,  which  he  himself  might  re- 
move, or  alleviate  ?  You  may  state  these  pretty  fully. 

Answ. —I  apprehend,  that  these  relate  to  the  raising  of 
provisions — to  the  curing  of  his  sugars — and  to  tho  distilli- 
tion  of  his  rum.  On  all  these  important  articles  errors  may 
be  corrected,  and  defects  supplied. 

1.  He  has  too  little  of  his  land  in  provision  grounds,  and 
often  consumes  more  than  is  necessary.  He  sliould  always  ' 
raise  as  much  provisions  as  he  possibly  can.  Nothing  ren- 
ders either  an  individual,  a  colony,  or  a  nation,  more  depen- 
dent than  the  want  of  provisions.  The  planter,  therefore, 
should  raise  those  articles,  which  he  at  present  imports,  as 
far  as  he  can ;  and  when  he  cannot  raise  the  same  article  of 
the  first  necessity,  he  should  endeavour  to  procure  substi- 
tutes for  it,  as  far  as  the  climate  will  permit,  that  he  may 
be  less  dependent  on  importation.  In  1810,  when  oats  co^t 
L.2  10s.  per  <juarter,  in  Loudon,  and  at  least,  1^.3  in  St. 
Christophers,  the  planter  who  ordered  4^)0  quarters  to  be 
bought,  or  L.  1200  to  be  laid  out  for  feeding  his  .horses,  (as 
app^rs  in  evidence  before  the  Sugar  Committee)  certainly 
wanted  economy.  If  he  wished  to  keep  a  number  of  saddle- 
horses,  he  should  have  delayed  till  he  returned  home  to  Bri- 
tain, as  the  small  island  of  St.  Kitt's  was  not  extensive  enough 
tor  his  amusement.  If  he  wished  merely  to  employ  horses 
in  cultivatin*;;  his  plantation,  the  tops,  or  juices  of  the  small 
canes,  and  the  oiiids  of  the  sugar  mixed  with  other  food, 
nnt;ht  have  been  usvd  as  substitutes  for  oats,  at  one-half  of 
their  price  in  general,  and  one-fifth  part  of  that  price  in 
1800.  The  planter,  for  the  purpose  of /t/^/w«;iyboc/,  must  al- 
so leani  to  increase  the  extent  of  his  provision  grounds. 

2.  The  West  Imlla  planter  does  not  cure  his  sugar  proper- 
ly ;  in  many  cases,  at  any  rate,  he  neglects  to  do  this. — 
Hence  he  :>ouielimes  loses  an  tightit  int,  or  12)  per  cent,  by 
leakage,  before  his  sugars  are  landed  in  £\xto^>  ^yw'vck^  v^ 
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tlieir  bein^  ill  cured.  Ccforc  he  is  rcaily  U>  load  *  ctTfca,  a 
sliip  appears  in  ihc  ofling,  or  is  known  tn  sail  in  a  few  in* 
for  Britain.  A)l  his  people  am  inci'Moiiily  rniployccl  lo  gft 
as  much  as  is  pa«sible  of  ihe  crop,  no  ruau«r  how  ill  cvtrd, 
put  on  board  expeditiously,  and  tran^fcm^  from  the  orvr- 
leers  to  the  Dicrchani,  or  ship's  captain.  Tlte  iiitradaoic* 
of  the  Bourbon  cane,  which  is  more  productive  M  W  4{iibb- 
lity,  dumaadti  th^i  more  attention  should  be  paid,  tbui  hi- 
theno  has  generally  been  done,  to  the  curing  of  sugar.  Yci 
in  fact,  less  attention  is  now  paid  to  it  ihan  I'ormoty.  TUt 
planter  should  clay  all  hJs  sugars,  whcri<  it  is  possible  for  bin 
lo  do  this,  and  should  curv  them  well  if  he  raunot  cUy  tbew. 
With  a  glut  in  the  market,  and  a  great  iiicreue  of  frdgbl, 
he  should  endeavour  to  have  no  leakage,  but  fine  aogm  m 
as  compact  a  shape  as  mny  be  dune.  'iliDUgb  Um  qvniiry 
exported  were  less,  the  prices  and  profits  would  be  gnmrr. 

3.  He  pays  too  lillU-  ailcntiun  to  the  diatillatiunaf  hk 
rum.  The  climate  has  done  much  fur  him  in  promuiing  ibc 
fcrnientaiiuii  of  his  liquors,  and  the  attenuation  of  his  wath. 
Therefore  he  does  nothing  for  himaulf.  A  sact^iamDetrr  t( 
scarcely  known  by  name  ;  and  the  use  of  tliti  iraJtrabk  in- 
etrument  is  not  at  all  uodersiood.  In  some  of  tlw  iahnda, 
single  nim,  in  its  impure  and  bulky  sloic,  is  scnl  to  NwA 
America  for  lumber,  aitd  bartered  to  gieal  disadvuia^  In 
many  places,  the  strangest  of  ibe  low  m  inea,  or  oTtliu  ooao^ 
bi^cause  oi^ly  once  distilk-d,  spirit,  is  mixed  with  ttw  Jorth 
mm,  or  what  has  been  twice  distilled;  and  ihia  oaaiyo«o4 
mass  is  sent  to  Britain,  of  a  certain  strvngth,  but  witk  km 
little  regard  to  quality.  In  the  \\est  India  disiiilerjr,  tae 
fermentation  of  the  li<fuor  is  left  to  the  climate;  kod  a  voy- 
age across  the  Atlantic  supplies  the  place  of  a  radifim'.— 
This  mixture  of  first  and  second  distillalioxu  may  be  attoirrA 
in  England,  where  ardent  spirits  are  rectified  after  bemf 
distilled.  But  it  is  intolerable  to  mix,  iu  this  way,  ibe  inm 
of  the  West  Indies,  (which  is  meant  to  be  druik  witborut 
reciification.)  and  it  is  follv  to  set  up  thj^  impure  tpirit  aa> 
rival  to  bulb  brandy  and  geneva.  The  West  Indw  | ' 
ought  to  study  distillation  as  a  science  ;  to  be  provid 
a  saccbarometer  for  ascertaining  the  gravity,  i 
of  hi*  liquor,  and  proportioning  its  Ureugih  lo  ito^fl 
the  seasou,  should  distil  slowly,  mixing  water  with  f. 
nines,  if  too  strong,  and  avoiding  all  mixture*  of  tbeS 
tial  oils,  or  of  tbe  feints  with  the  pure  spirits.  By  Ulcndiiig 
to  these  things,  he  will  be  enabled  lo  procure  boiJi  a  gntlK 
<]uanlity  and  a  better  quality  of  rum. 

Quest.  Q. — What  are  the  causes  of  tlui  distresses  of  tb« 
West  India  planters,  Mhi<h  may  i>e  ciiher  removed  «r  alle- 
viated, by  repelling  or  altering  the  British  laws  or  re^«l»- 
Uons,  which  afteciottt  co\on\%t.    \QUMaibKK  b«  bathmi* 
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jDute  and  particular  in  stating  both  these  caoies,  and  what  re- 
medies, in  your  opinion,  would  tend  to  lessen  or  remove 
those  distresses. 

Answ. — There  are  various  causes  of  the  present  distrcMet 
of  our  West  India  planters,  which  certainly  may  be  re- 
moved, or  at  any  rate  much  alleviated  by  an  alteration  of 
aome  of  our  laws,  and  a  repeal  of  others.  I  consider  that 
the  following  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  evils  which  be- 
long to  this  class  of  legal  distresses  or  difficulties. 

1.  The  West  India  colonist  is  obliged  to  import  every  thing 
except  lumber  and  provisions,  from  the  mother  country,  and 
Lh  prohibited  from  exporting  any  thing  except  rum  and  mo* 
lasses,  in  exchange  for  those  most  necessary  articles. 

2.  He  is  not  allowed  to  refine  his  sugars,  except  for  domes* 
tic  use ;  and  must  send  them  to  Britain  to  be  refined  for  sale. 

3.  The  tax  on  all  Muscovado  sugars  is  the  same,  without 
any  distinction  of  quality ;  and  on  coarse  sugars  is  very  high, 
being  27s.  per  cwt. 

4.  The  duly  on  clayed  sugar  is  too  high,  being  one-sixth 
part  more  than  on  Muscovado,  or  31s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

5.  The  duty  on  rum  is  also  the  same  in  all  cases,  and  is 
not  so  much  inferior  to  that  of  brandy  and  geneva,  as  it 
onght  to  be,  in  order  to  encourage  the  produce  of  our  colo- 
nies, as  opposed  to  that  of  our  enemies. 

6.  The  duty  on  rum  is  nearly  23  per  cent,  greater  than 
what  was  formerly  imposed  on  sugar-spirits,  and  is  34  per 
cent,  more  than  what  was  formerly  laid  on  these. 

I  shall  now  state  the  nature,  extent,  and  remedies  of  these 
evils,  with  the  greatest  deference  to  the  legislature,  after  re- 
marking that  they  are  occasioned,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
our  former  connexion  with  the  American  States,  and  by  the 
situation  of  our  West  India  islands,  in  the  ncighbonrhood  of 
these  States,  which  were  also  formerly  British  colonies. 

I.  The  West  India  planters  are  obliged  to  import  every 
thing  that  they  want,  except  lumber  and  provisions,  from 
the  mother  country,  and  are  prt)hibited  from  exporting  anj 
thing  except  rum  and  molasses,  in  exchange  for  these  necet* 
sary  articles.  Here  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  whatever  Bri* 
tain  can  send  to  the  Colonies,  ought  to  be  got/rom  the  mo- 
ther country.  It  may  even  be  admitted,  that  whatevc  r  the 
West  India  islands  Tietd  from  the  north  of  Europe,  should 
come  to  America  in  Biltish  bottoms;  but  it  ought  to  be  con- 
ceded, that  those  thiugs,  which  the  We^t  Indies  require  at 
articles  of  the  first  necessity,  either  from  the  United  States, 
or  any  other  place  in  that  neighbourhood,  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  be  imported  into  these  islands,  in  either  British,  Ame- 
rican, or  in  Colonial  ships;  also,  that  in  return  for  such  ar- 
ticles, the  West  India  planter  should  be  permitted  to  send  re- 
fined sugar,  and  double  mm,  rathet  ttlUk  msAMani  vd^tqol 


lilted,  which  Lc  sends  at  present.  His  tmporu  and 
exports  ton,  as  fnr  as  is  possible,  ought  to  be  carrieil  vilbei  tn 
British.  Irisli,  or  Colonial  ahippiog;  and  he  sliould  export 
his  produce  in  exchange  for  ntccssary  articles,  not  in  it»  nit 
and  coarse  state,  but  iti  tliu  roust  perlcit  condtliuti  of  nomi- 
fiKturc.  Nothing  cau  be  more  improper,  than  llie  prcMiM 
practice  of  permitting  wiicaleu  flour,  (ihe  (inishcil  nianofac- 
turc  of  the  American  agriculturist, }  to  be  tniponcd  into  ilic 
\Vest  Indies  in  American  ships,  and  of  returning  by  Ui«  naic 
vessuU  Ht  a  great  (iUcnuot,  (because  sugar  is  not  allowed  Is 
be  bartered)  ain^\t'  mm  and  molasses,  the  iropcrfeci  nanU' 
facturc  of  the  \V<?^t  ludin  planter,  whictt  are  to  bccooM  tbe 
maieriais  of  iho  distillery  of  Kew  England.  Tlio  remedy 
here  is  obvious,  namely  to  allow  (iiir  planters  to  export  su^v 
in  exchange  for  lumber  and  provisions  ;  and  as  much  as  p(»> 
tible  in  British,  Irish,  or  Colonial  shipping. 

2.  The  West  India  planter  iii  not  allowed  lo  reCne  his  own 
sugar,  except  for  domestic  use ;  but  must  send  it  to  Britaui 
to  be  refined  for  sale.  WhciliLT  Ihe  British  Legislature  abooU 
permit  the  colonies  to  refine  the  sugars  which  are  to  be  sent 
to  the  mother  country,  for  our  internal  consumpt,  may  be 
doubtful.  But  whether  they  should  allow  them  to  re£n«  their 
sugar  fur  bartering  with  the  American  States,  or  other  na- 
tions, in  exchange  for  lumber,  provisions,  and  arliclra  which 
Ihcy  cannot  want,  will  admit  of  no  doubt  with  any  impartial 
man,  who  has  stadiiil  the  suljeci.  That  can  never  he  a  wise 
regulation,  uf  which  the  reverse  appears  to  be  fouitdBj  ia 
prutfence  or  expediency.  The  sending  uf  Kugar,  when  re- 
fined, in  exctiange  for  ilicsc  neceaiiaries,  i»  giving  a  nnnn- 
factured  article  in  exchange  for  raw  materials,  nule  prvdwcct 
and  commodities  of  the  fiiAt  neci-ssity,  than  which,  nothing 
ran  be  more  politic  or  more  expedient.  The  rcTenc,  thrre* 
lore,  can  never  be  a  matter  of  prudence.  Hence  I  candflikv 
lii.it  it  would  be  very  propnr  to  allow  the  colouiea  U>  barter 
refmed  sugar  and  double  rum,  rather  than  nctul  luolMtev  and 
single  rum  to  America.  But  this,  as  far  as  is  poatibk,  tbonU 
be  done  iu  British  or  Colonial  shipping ;  for  nothing  can  h» 
more  iroprtiper,  than  the  carrying  on  this  trade  in  abipa  be- 
longing tn  tbe  United  Slates,  This  is  equally  hurtful  both  t» 
the  wealth  and  the  strength  of  the  nation. 

3.  Tbe  tax  on  all  iMuscovado  Kugnr  is  the  same;  uid  on 
coarse  sugars  is  very  high,  being  27s,  per  cwt.— good  Ja- 
maica sugar  at  CiOs,  per  cwt.  can  more  easily  aflord  to  pay  2'*. 
of  duly,  than  coarse  t>u^'»r  from  the  Bourbon  cane  can  pay  1S&, 
when  it  is  sold  at  40s.  I  would  here  observe,  that  since  tht 
introduction  of  this  tpecies  of  sugar  cane  frotti  Oiahchc,  (al* 
though  it  be  a  valuable  kind,  not  only  from  yicldinjf  pn* 
ductive  crops  on  good  land,  libt  also  for  growing  <m  suila 
that  would  either  raiae  the  natiTc  caoe  of  the  West  loditt  vc- 
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ry  imperfectly,  or  could  not  raise  it  at  all,)  the  quality  of 
sugar  Ikis  certainly  been  much  deteriorated  of  late  ycar«, 
and  is  much  inferior  to  what  it  was  formerly.  In  this  situa- 
tion, a  duly  ad  valorem,  or  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  su- 
gar, would  be  the  fairest  mode  of  impo>ing  the  tax  on  sugarg 
of  widely  dillerenl  quality.  Jiut  as  this  might  lead  to  frauds 
which  would  be  injurious  to  the  revenue,  the  next  best  nrc- 
thod  would  be  to  encourage  the  claying  of  sugars,  especially 
if  the  West  India  planter  is  not  allowed  to  send  refined  sugars 
to  Britain. 

4.  The  duty  on  clayed  sugars  is  too  high,  being  one-sixth 
part  more  than  that  on  Muscovado,  as  above  mentioned. — 
It  is  owing  to  this  that  the  planter  is  induced  to  send  his  su- 
gars to  Britain  without  being  clayed  ;  for  the  clayed  sugar 
does  not  contain  a  sixth  part  more  of  saccharine  matter,  in  a 
given  weight,  than  the  Muscovado  contains;  and  the  mo* 
lasse.s  or  refuse  of  the  clayed  sugar,  is  made  into  rum,  which 
pays  a  much  higher  duly  than  is  imposed  on  the  sugar.  In- 
stead of  a  high  duty  on  clayed  sugars,  the  planter  should  pay 
only  a  reasona[)le  one,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  clay  all  hii 
sugars.  By  this  means  there  will  be  no  leakage  in  the  pas- 
sage to  Europe,  nor  any  unproductive  labour  in  carrying 
watery  and  heavy,  instead  of  dry,  and  comparatively  lighter 
sugar.  And  more  rum  will  he  produced  from  clayed,  than 
from  imperfectly  cured  sugar.  Therefore  I  would  suggest* 
that  the  duty  on  clayed  sugar  should  be  only  28s.  per  cwt. 
or  Is.  more  than  Muscovacio  sugar  pays.  Both  the  planter 
and  the  revenue  would  gain  by  this  alteration.  The  planter 
would  save  what  he  loses  by  leakage,  and  would  have  better 
sugar  and  more  rum  to  export;  and  the  revenue  would  gain 
the  additional  shilling  on  every  cwt.  of  sugar,  and  all  the 
duty  on  the  additional  quantity  of  rum,  imported  into  Bri- 
tain. The  cargo  also  would  be  lighter.  For  rum  is  one-fourth 
part  lighter  than  the  sugar  from  which  it  is  extracted. 

5.  The  duty  on  rum  is  the  same  in  all  cases;  and  is  not  so 
much  inferior  to  that  on  brandy  and  geneva,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  in  order  to  encourage  the  produce  of  our  colonies,  in  op- 
position to  that  of  our  eiumies.  This  duty  at  present,  in- 
cluding the  rates  of  the  Jixcise  and  Customs,  is  lis.  3d.  and 
nearly  one-third,  exactly  ll-30ths  of  a  penny  per  gallon, 
while  th^  on  brandy  is  Hi9.  7d.  and  I -6th  part  of  a  penny* 
exactly  I  D-l  iOths  of  a  peimy  ;  and  that  on  geneva  is  1  (5s.  5d. 
and  V-5ths  of  a  penny  per  gallon.  I  would  not  recommend 
the  prohibiting  the  two  last ;  but  in  the  present  state  both  of 
Europe  and  of  our  colonies,  1  think  that  the  tax  on  foreign 
spirits  should  be  double  of  that  on  rum.  This  duty  should 
not  be  the  snme  in  all  cases ;  but  when  the  distillation  of 
corn  and  malt  is  prohibited  in  this  country,  the  tax  on  nuBf 

;»ud  also  on  spirits  distilled  from  sugar^  shoold  be  no  more 

than 


than  what  is  at  olher  limes  paid  by  the  ilistlllFr  for  corn  or 
mult  spirits.  For  the  revenue  litses  uothlog  if  it  get  asmucb 
duly  for  rum  ai  lor  curn  spirits ;  aiiil  in  this  &tatc  or  the  coun- 
try, all  the  corn  that  lan  be  spared,  sliould  be  mcd  for  ho- 
Tnaa  food.  When  corn  i>  very  cheap,  thr  tax  un  rum  oaglit 
to  be  uiie-half  more  than  on  matt  or  corn  spirtu,  to  give  a 
detided  prcrvi-enec  to  British  agriculture.  But  when  it  be- 
comes expedient  to  prohibit  ibirir  distillation,  the  las  on 
rum  and  on  sugar  sLonlJ  be  ini'  a  time  reduced  lo  the  lomit 
duty  which  is  paid  on  corn-spirit*. 

0.  Tlie  duty  OH  mm  is  iioji  ly  twenty-three  per  cent,  more 
than  was  lately  imjioiic'.l  on  sugur-spirils  distilled  in  Kngland ; 
althouj^h  it  is  obvious,  (Imt  ivlialever  be  the  duly  on  rum,  or 
on  thetpirit  made  froiutlie  oiliils  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indie*, 
ought  also  to  be  the  duty  on  all  spirits  made  from  togu  in 
Britain.  But,  by  the  proiMwed  law,  the  duty  on  sugar-spiriu 
distilled  in  England  IB  lo  he  ihirty-lbur  per  cent,  or  above  two 
shillings  and  tenpence  halfpenny  less  than  thai  on  rum,  and 
■evenlceji  per  rent.  less  thnn  ilJat  on  corn-spirits.  Nothing 
more  preposterous  can  be  imagined.  Il  is  sayiog  W  the  West 
India  planter — "  You  distil  rum  from  the  offals  of  sugar,  ibere- 
"  fore  you  must  pay  a  high  tax."  To  the  British  distiller  of 
sugar — "  You  distil  froni  the  best  Muscovado  sugar,  ihere- 
"  fore  vou  mugt  pay  a  low  tax ;"  and  to  the  British  farmer — 
"  Because  the  money  piice  of  barley  has  not  risen  with  that 
"  of  labour,  and  because  the  malt  tax  hashecn  tnotE  Utto 
"  tripled  within  these  few  years,  you  must  pay  nich  s  tax 
"  on  corn-"  ash,  as  shall  be  a  virtual  prohibition  of  tb«  HmU- 
"  lalion  of  corn  spirits." 

Quest.  10. — But  will  it  nol  give  relief  Id  the  Wert  Lxln 
rinnier,\i'z  low  duty  is  imposed  on  s u gar- wash  that  ii  diftilled 
in  Briuiin  > 

Anaw. — It  will  be  very  convenient  for  the  Wc?l  India 
Merc/iani  who  has  a  quantity  of  sugar  on  hand.  But  ibe  bnt 
method  of  granting  relief  to  the  Ptanter,  or  froufr  qfmtfftr,  '» 
to  impose  a  lower  duty  (such  as  twenty-eight  shilling*  per 
cwt.)  on  all  hi:*  clayed,  or  imperfectly  refined  sugar  ;  and  a 
reatunuble  tax  on  rum,  (especially  when  corn  is  at  »  high 
price)  and  at  all  times  a  much  less  tax  than  on  brandy  and 
geneva  :  so  that  he  may  b«  induced  to  distil  a  greater  qonnli^ 
of  rum,  and  be  enabled  lo  draw  more  money  for  a  less  weight 
and  bulk,  hut  a  better  quality  of  sugar.  To  save  him  twenty 
per  cent,  of  shtf>ping  charges ;  ten  per  cent,  of  leitiage,  occa- 
sioned by  expoi'ting  coars'j  moist  sugars  ;  and  ten  p>-r  cent,  of 
taxes,  would  be  a  permanent  relief  to  the  Planter,  and  would 
be  no  impro[ier  interference  with  the  interests  of  Brituh  agri- 
culture. Bui  he  ought  on  no  account  to  pay  la»  toi  om  kit  ai' 
gar  or  rum,  tiion  lipoid  on  mttit  and  eoni-^inti :  forlhj*  iiar- 
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ling  very  unfairfy  by  the  fanners  of  the  mother  cauntry,  and, 
in  the  end,  will  be  found  injurious  to  the  nation  at  large. 

Quest.  1 1 . — Oan  you  give,  in  a  few  sentences,  a  general  idea 
of  the  weight,  bulk,  and  best  method  of  packing  the  produce 
of  the  West  India  Planter  ? 

Answ. — Rum  is,  in  general,  only  seven-eighths  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  water.  Sugar,  when  in  lumps,  is  sixty  per  cent, 
weightier  than  water;  but  when  broken,  it  is  only  about  one* 
thii*d  heavier.  If  the  Planter  was  allowed  to  send  it  home  in 
lumps,  with  the  best  of  his  Muscovado  or  clayed  sugar  beat 
bard  between  tlie  lumps,  there  would  be  no  leakage,  and  the 
least  space  would  be  occupied.  AikI  by  sending  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  rum,  the  cargo,  on  the  whole,  would  con- 
tain no  useless  weight,  which  all  moist  sugar  does.  To  every 
indulgence  of  this  nature  he  is  fairly  entitlt^d  ;  and  no  bad  ef- 
fect could  arise  from  it,  except  that  the  price  of  molasses  would 
be  higher,  and  that  the  sugar-bakers  would  have  less  employ- 
ment. 

Quest.  1 2. — Could  sugar  be  advantageously  introduced  in* 
to  the  brewer}',  when  the  price  of  corn  is  extremely  high  } 

Answ. — I  have  both  brewed  and  distilled  sugar.  And  I 
know  that  it  makes  excellent  fermented  liquor;  and  that  where 
its  wort  is  made  as  strong  as  that  from  malt,  it  will  keep  for 
an  equal  length  of  time,  if  properly  managed.  Some  breweri 
from  ignorance,  and  others  from  parsimony,  made  their  worts 
from  sugar  too  weak;  and,  therefore,  they  did  not  keep. — 
But  though  I  wish  the  brewery  to  be  supplied  from  malt  and 
not  from  sugar,  I  must  candidly  declare,  that  sugar  makes 
excellent  ale,  though  its  flavour  is  iliflerent  from  that  of  malt 
liquor.  In  1800,  when  the  price  of  corn  was  so  very  high, 
the  reduction  of  the  sugar  duty,  from  27s.  to  20s.  (or  even 
lower,  when  put  at  sight  of  the  excise-officer  into  the  brew- 
er's mash  tun,)  would  have  saved  our  barley,  and  diminished 
the  quantity  of  corn  imported,  as  well  as  the  extremely  high 
prices  paid  for  foreign  corn. 

Quest.  1 3.-* Would  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  malt  be  proper 
in  such  cases. 

Answ. — It  would  be  proper  only  because  it  would  yield  a 
liquor  with  a  malt  flavour.  But  as  sugar  ferments  more  ea- 
sily than  malt  does,  the  malt  should  be  mashed  by  iUelf ; 
and  after  being  fermented  for  24'  hours  at  least,  any  quantity 
uf  boiled  sugar  and  water,  that  was  desired,  might  be  added. 
This  is  more  necessary  in  the  distillery  than  in  the  brewery. 
For  the  spirit  is  apt  to  assume  a  cloudy  appearance,  when  it 
goes  to  the  rectifier,  owing  to  the  extract  of  sugar  being  in 
the  acetous  state  before  that  of  the  malt  is  completely  fer- 
mented. 

Quest.  1  ^. — What  is  the  price  of  barley  and  bigg  in  Aber- 
deenshire ? 


STU  M-ftSOIK. 

Aiisw. — Wk  do  nol  laise  much  barley  in  ifiis  coualt ,  utd 
what  we  do  raise  is  geneially  of  a»  inferior  quality,  Tte  far 
prices  or  barlevi  struck  a  few  weeks  ago  by  thcShrriffud 
iJiiry,  were  Lt  :Jjt.  per  Abcrdertisliire  bull.  Or  L.t  7a.  7 d. 
-1-jtli  per  Engliiih  ijuarter.  Of  bear  or  bigg,  we  rai«  a  cco- 
litlerable  tjuantilVj  though  less  tbaii  we  did  ten  yean  ■go, 
otving  lo  ihe  want  of  liciliscd  distil lenen,  and  to  the  hii(h  pn»- 
portion  of  malt  lax.  The  Har  prices  of  bear,  tlTDck  al  tkr 
same  time  wiih barley,  were  L.kls  for  the  boll,  county  raea- 
aure,  or  L.l  5s,  2d,  2-5ths  for  the  Winchester  ((uarter.  Bot 
at  present  there  is  oo  demand,  even  at  this  low  price ;  and 
ihu  brewers  will  not  purchase  bear  except  of  the  fineftijiu* 
lity.  Fire  bolls  of  my  own  bear,  which  weighed  only  ancn. 
less  than  I-j  lbs.  per  bushel,  acre  rgalcd  a  lew  weeks  ago ; 
although  I  have  had  bear  fortnerly  accepted  when  only  V2  at 
43  lbs.  per  bualiel.  But  bear  at  that  lime  was  io  demand, 
and  both  thu  mah  and  ale  duties  were  much  leu  than  at  pre- 
sent. 

Qui'it.  15. — Is  there  much  illicit  distillalton  carriinl  on  in 
Aberdeenshire;  and  by  whom  is  it  carried  on? 

Answ. — There  is  a  considerublc  quantity  of  aptriti  laide 
by  illicit  distillers.  But  they  are  generally  the  poorer  pra< 
»anls  only,  who  engage  in  this  illicit  trafiic.  They  carry  it 
on  ilk  the  night,  and  during  the  winter  season,  stid  in  Tety 
■mall  (juantitiea,  selilum  more  tlian  two  gallons  of  vpiriis  bt- 
!ng  diililled  atone  lime.  Tliey  use  no  proper  rtilts.  but  a 
wooden  head  and  two  copper  pipes ;  iheir  whole  apparalu 
amounting  only  to  a  few  shillings.  Yet  by  distilling  slowtv, 
and  from  niali,  witli  a  small  proportion  of  jiotaloes  ibey 
mtkke  a  good  spirit  i  though  ihey  seldom  get  a  gallon  of  spt- 
rils  from  a  bushel  of  mult.  A  legal  distiller,  from  the  lame 
ijuantity  of  materials,  makes  at  least  ^0  per  cent,  of  mnte  spi- 
rits. And  the  only  remedy  for  curing  this  ilhcU  diMillalieo, 
is  to  grant  licence),  to  small  stills  in  all  pans  of  the  eounty. 
Ttiis  would  bring  a  considerable  revenue  to  goreruncni.  aild 
render  llio  labour  of  the  people  more  productive.  It  li  be- 
cause I  have  no  interest  in  this  metier,  and  becapse  I  know 
that  a  raixmnhle  ini  would  be  paid  to  govemnteul,  williout 
costin;;  a  /artliii^  to  thr  legal  dinl'dkr,  nur<rly  by  etlraeting  mare 
'pirilt/ivm  ihc  buihet  qfimll  l^aii  arc  extracted  by  tbe  poof 
JKUoraut  comitry  people,  that  I  state  this  jiantcularly. 

Quest.  10. — What  duly  wonltf  you  think  it  fnir  aod  e^w- 
tablelhatthe  Highland  Distiller  hbould  pay,  in  order  ihai 
Smuggling  may  be  checked,  and  thai  the  Govcmincnt  may 
obtain  all  the  revi:nue  that  can  be  hud  ffiiio  that  pan  of  tM 
kini;doin  f 

Answ. — It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  delicacy-  to  tamrt 
this  (juettion  i  but  I  shall  do  it  candidly.    WaeBrvcr  the 
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I.ngllsh Distiller  pays  seyen  shillings,  and  the  Lowland  Scotch 
Distiller  pays  five  shillings,  (which  is  the  present  proportion) 
the  Highland  Distiller  should  pay  four  shillings,  including  the 
duties  on  the  still,  the  wash,  the  spirits,  and  the  malt.  And 
to  prevent  any  injury  to  the  Lowland  Distiller  from  smug- 
gling, all  spirits  sent  into  the  Lowlands  by  permit,  should  pay 
other  two  shillings  of  duty.  I  suspect  1  sh^tU  be  blamed  for 
proposing  so  much;  but  I  consider  all  ardent  spirits  as  a  fair* 
subject  of  taxation  ;  and  I  feel  myself  bound  to  give  a  con- 
scientious opinion,  though  it  should  displease  all  parties. 

Quest.  17.  — What  arc  the  Duties  which,  by  the  bill  lately 
brought  into  Parliament,  arc  imposed  upon  Spirits  distilled  in 
the  LovYlands,  including  llic  duty  on  ihe  contents  ol' the  still, 
the  duty  on  wash  and  spirits,  and  both  the  sugar-duty  on  im- 
portation, and  the  malt-diUy  for  the  proportion  of  malt  used  } 

Answ. — The  duties  on  corn-spirits  in  the  Lowlands,  per 
gallon,  arc         -         -         -         -         -       jCo     7     8j 

On  sugar-spirits,  reckoning  every  thing,  they 

arc  only       -         -         -         -         -         -051 OJ 

Or  less  than  on  corn  by  32  per  cent.;  or       -    jfo     1    lOf 
Quest.  18. — What  arc  the  Duties  which,  by  the  same  bill, 
arc  ])roposcd  to  be  laid  on  the  Highland  Distiller,  on  Corn 
and  on  Sugar-Spirits  ? 

Answ.— On  sugar-spirits  they  amount  to  nearly  five  shil- 
lings; or £o     ^  lljf 

On  corn-spirits,  if  100  gallons  of  wash  yield 

10  of  spirits,  exactly  -         -         -         0     8     0 

On  spirits  from  pure  lyalt,  as  distilled  in  this 

county,  -  •         -         -         -         0100 

No  Highland  Distiller  can  take  out  a  licence  on  such  terms: 
but  smuggling  will  prevail ;  the  Government  will  lose  its  re- 
venues; and  the  morals  of  the  people  will  be  corrupted. 


On  the  Method  qf  ascertaining  the  specific  Gravity  of  different 

Roots. 

FiioM  observing  fifty  tuns  of  White  Globe,  and  only  thirty- 
six  of  Red-topped,  in  the  same  field,  I  was  led  to  examine  the 
.'•pccific  gravity  of  Kuta  Baga,  CaiTots,  Potatoes,  and  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  Turnips. 

As  to  potatoes,  ruta  baga,  and  carrots,  the  process  was  very 
easy.  1  first  weighed  a  plant  of  ruta  baga  in  air,  after  cutting 
oHthe  leaves  and  roots;  then  hung  it  in  water,  tied  to  a  piece 
ofhtrong  thread,  fixed  to  one  scale  of  a  beam  which  was  very 
sensible,  or  turned  easily.  »  Into  the  other  scale  I  put  as  many 
ounces  and  grains  as  exactly  balanced  the  rut%  b^^  ^"veix 
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b  whiU  j4  hiiDi;  ill  wafof :  the  T^-cightnerL-tsuy  lo  t>Aiwice  tlii* 

dicatcd  tbc  (■pccific  gmviiy  ofihc  niUha^.     ThusapUm 

which  wciglicd  (ine  hunilr«d  ouiiCtx  in  eii,  itm  lialaac*il  b* 

(I  jiad  a  halfonnces  sp|ii.'ii(led  lu  tlic  oj^po'iu^  *cale,  whifr 

„  e  rata  baga  was  hiitig  in  »val4.T.     Thi-  s|>fcilic  grarity  at 

<  mla  baga,  thcrofortv  hbs  102.  5.    That  of  [lotutocA  and  car- 

foU  was  t'ouni)  in  the  eaine  manner. 

Butall  tuniip  aiv  l!i;hter  than  wat«r.     Then;(urr  I  took  a 

Eieci;  of  pack-threai}  and  tied  round  a  Ittrnip,  uw)  wciglwd  it 
[  nir:  ihen  I  affixed  m  many  wi-ights  t»  ihe  |mck-(hTOKt  m 
Knnli  the  lunii)!  in  a  hr^  ca^k  of  wni«r.  Th«  weighuwcra 
I  ofa  mixtnrc  of  bnus  uul  ropper,  aiid  eight  tiiDM  u  tretghtjr 
Ifli  water.  Thcrrrfore,  1  subcracied  tbc  ci^th  ]inrt  TrirHn  the 
r  wbnic  wnigbi,  and  then  I  hnd  tlie  projiortinn  which  iIm;  lurniji 
\  waiiird  of  being  equal  to  the  specific  t;ravity  of  wuier.  Tliu> 
f  B  turnip  of  I'^i  piiunds  feiiuircd  lit  ounces  weight  of  meUl 
L  wcigltts  to  ^ttk  it  in  water.  The  eighth  part  of  this  n  3  oin- 
r  ee< :  therefore,  deducting  thoEc  2  ounces  for  the  bulk  or  sfMCtt 
'  «ecujjicJ  by  the  Wpiglils,  I  said — If  lai  poundu,  or  ^IXJ  doq- 
^  Ces  M3Dt  1 4- ounces  to  sink  ii,  wbai  will  100  pound*  Mant?— 
The  answer  was  03.  'I'hcn-fore,  the  ipecilic  giavity  cf  ihr 
ttiinipwas93. 

Tbe  two  larg"  St  turnips  which  I  found  were  at  PUfnwr.— 

,  The  oiu'  was  a  while  globoi  weighing  32  pounda  1 2  ovncn, 

■■  specilic  gravity  was  87.     The  other  a  red-topp«d, 

'  ivcighcd  C8  pounds  I'iS  ounces,  and  its  specific  gravity  wm 

88. 

Mr  Whyle,  at  Briilgend  of  Long«idp,  had  tB  toot  S  ct»-t. 
an  the  Scotch  acn'  of  whilL- globe,  which  had  been  mwiarrd 
with  one  {lart  of  dun^.;  and  three  paTU  of  pcat-moM.  7%t( 
fuut  desf^'Tes  attenliun. 

P.  S. — Since  thi»  A)»i>eiiiiix  went  to  presa,  there  ha**  becti 
three  Oxen  killed  at  Aberdeeu.  The  two  f^t  were  fed  by 
MrWAi-KEU  at  Wester  Fiiitray,  «nd  weighed,  of  Avntliipoiti:, 
neat  pouTtds— 

B*et.     T:V<,w.    HiJe.      TotaL 

Tlic  Firit,       1502       3t:[       143       Ifns 

The  ;>t'cuml,    15*G       2U-2       ISfi       I0TO 

The  Third,     I  Gin       IT2       177       IIWI 

Thik bst  wtu  a  tuin ox,  reared  by  I'.  OABiuM  C«iiraKU. £ai|. 

ufTruup,  and  had  been  liveii'eaniabulL— Tbeabavewtri^ta 

arc  exclusive  of  head,  feet,  tongue,  hcurtK,  and  kidory*— 

which,  in  the  Mnallctt  ox,  were  exactly  1 13  pouioU,  or  I'lrw*. 


